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A Case of MistaKen Identity. 


BY. J. COLLINS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. EDWARD WIGFULL. 


An account of the extraordinary predicament in which a Grand Trunk engineer found himself 
through being mistaken for somebody else—-faced with the alternative of marrying a girl he 


had never seen before, or being drowned like a cat! 


“The story is an exact and true account 


of what happened to me,” writes Mr. Collins. 


SW v ORK was slack, and the “ boss” 

i ace) told me I could have a holiday for 

three or four days if I liked. It was 

in the month of June, and, as the 
5 weather was very pleasant and a 

little bit too hot for my kind of work, I took him 
at his word and asked for a week, which he 
granted. 

I was an engineer, working at the Grand 
Trunk Railway Works at Montreal, and, being 
a single young man with a fairly good banking 
account, I made up my mind to enjoy my week’s 
holiday to the best of my ability. 

I decided I would take a run down to Port- 
land, Maine, one of the fashionable watering- 
places of the Eastern States. It has a fine 
stretch of sandy beach for bathing, besides a 
lovely harbour, full of little islands. 

I went to the office and got a pass, and that 
night, which was a Friday in June, 1901, I left 
Montreal for Portland. 

There were quite a number of people in the 

train, but I managed to get a seat all to myself, 
and, settling in one corner of it with my knees 
crouched up in the other corner, I tried to get 
to sleep. I had very nearly succeeded when 
somebody gave me a hearty slap on the shoulder 
and, taking hold of my feet, threw them off the 
seat; then, sitting down beside me, the new- 
comer started to shake me vigorously by the 
hand. 

“Now, Jim, you bounder,” cried the new- 
comer, “ just you tell me what you are doing 
in the Portland train. I thought you were away 
out West, in Vancouver.” 

_I did not answer him for a moment. I was 


too surprised, for I did not know the man from 
Vol. xxviii 


Adam. He seemed to know me, however, for 
he had called me by my proper name. My 
first thought was that he was one of the 
sharpers who travel in trains to rook poor 
innocents, but when I collected my sleepy wits 
and. took good stock of him I knew I was 
mistaken. I have knocked about the world 
long enough to know a sharper when I see one. 

“You have the advantage of me,” I said, 
sitting up and turning towards him. “I am 
afraid you must have mistaken me for someone 
else.” 

He looked at me again, with surprise dawning 
on his face, and then apologized for being so 
rude as to disturb me. 

“T thought you were my brother,” he re- 
marked. “ You are his living image, and if it 
had not been for your voice and that you have 
no scar on your chin, you could not have con- 
vinced me to the contrary. I am awfully sorry 
for disturbing you, but I will take myself off 
now and let you finish your sleep.” 

I liked the fellow’s face, and, now that he had 
roused me up, I did not feel like going to sleep 
again, so I told him to stop where he was if he 
had no other seat to go to. ‘The stranger in- 
formed me he was looking for a place to sit down 
when he saw me, and promptly accepted my 
offer. We commenced to talk about the topics 


od the day. 


” He told me his name was Harrigan, and handed 
me one of his cards with “ C. ‘T. Harrigan, Mont- 
real,” printed on it. I put my hand in my 
pocket to give him one of mine in return, but 
found that I had left my card-case in my port- 
manteau, which J had checked on to Portland, 
not wanting to be troubled with it. I apologized 
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and told him my name was Collins, meanwhile 
slipping his card into my fob-pocket. 

We talked about people we knew in Montreal, 
and found out that we knew each other’s friends. 
and actually belonged to the same club, but had 
never met each other before. We became quite 
friendly, and sealed the friendship with a drink 
from a bottle of whisky which he produced out 
of his portmanteau. 

We arrived in Portland about seven o’clock 
on the Saturday morning. I bade my new 
acquaintance good-bye in the station, and we 
parted. He went to attend to his business and 
I to my pleasure. 

I intended to put up at the Falmouth Hotel, 
which was in Middle Street, about ten minutes’ 
or a quarter of an hour’s walk from the station. 
I left my bag in the luggage office and proceeded 
towards the hotel, for I felt that I badly needed 
a sleep. It was raining as I came out of the 
station, and the streets were both wet and 
muddy. I had no waterproof with me, and, if 
there is one thing I hate, it is 
to get wet. I crossed the road 
and had turned into Middle 
Street, when I espied a clothier’s 
shop with both waterproofs and 
rubber overshoes in the window, 
and, as I was in need of both, 
I went into the shop with the 
intention of purchasing them. 
The man behind the counter 
seemed to me to be an Italian 
Jew, and I thought he stared 
at me rather curiously and 
insolently. 

I asked to see a rain-coat, 
whereupon he reached under 
the counter, took something 
from below it, and put it in 
his pocket. Then, without a 
word, he vaulted over the 
counter and, going to the door, 
locked it, placing the key in 
his trousers pocket. Finally he 
turned round and glared at me, 
with a look on his face that 
I did not like, and which 
seemed to spell trouble for me. 
him in utter amazement. 

“Well, you certainly have a nerve,” he said, 
eyeing me up and down, with a cynical smile : 
“just about the biggest nerve I have ever heard 
of. But let me tell you, my buck, that sort of 
game won’t work with me. You are going to 

- get what I promised you when last I saw you. 
Had I been prepared you would have got it then.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” I 

cried, thinking the fellow had gone mad. “If it 


T stared at 


The Author, Mr, J. Collins, whose un- 
fortunate resemblance to somebody else 
nearly resulted in his losing his Mie, 
From a Photograph. 


is a fight you want, I will give you as much as 
you like.” 

“ All the fighting you’ll do inside of a minute 
or two will be harmless,” he replied, and with 
that he took a large revolver out of his pocket 
and pointed it straight at my head. ‘If your 
memory is bad, and you can’t remember what I 
told you when I met you getting into the Mont- 
real train seven months ago, 1 will repeat what 
T said—that I would put three or four ounces of 
lead into you if ever I saw you again. I would 
have done it then, only I didn’t have my revolver 
with me.” 

The man’s wild words and the sight of the 
levelled revolver gave me a distinct shock. I 
began to see that the fellow was not joking, but 
in deadly earnest, and that he meant to shoot 
me. 

“You are mad, man,” 
never saw you in my life before. 
mistaking me for someone else.” 

“J don’t think I am,” he replied, confidently. 
“T told you at the time that 
I would remember your face> 
and I’m sure I should never 
forget it if I lived to be a 
hundred.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” I cried, 
earnestly, for I won’t deny I 
was very much _ frightened. 
“You are certainly making a 
mistake. My name is Collins, 
and I am a Grand Trunk 
engineer. I never saw you 
before in my life, and I don’t 
know what you are talking 
about. Have a little common 
sense and put that revolver 
down ; it might go off.” 

My words seemed to have 
some effect on the fellow, but 
he did not put the revolver 
down nor did he take his eyes 
off me. 

“T think you are a liar,” he ® 
said, candidly ; “ but, all the 
same, I will give you a chance, 
in case I am mistaken.” 

Thereupon he shouted out for someone by the 
name of ‘Mark,’ and shortly afterwards a 
young man walked into the shop from a room at 
the back. He was a man of about twenty-threc, 
with short, curly black hair, and at a glance I 
could tell that these two were brothers, with 
about six or seven years’ difference between 
them. 

“Do you recognize this fellow, Mark?” 
asked my captor, indicating me with a slight 
jerk of the revolver. 


I blurted out. “I 
You are 
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“Yes,”-replied Mark ; “it is Harrigan,” 
and. immediately his face clouded over 
with a fierce scowl, while his eyes fairly 
blazed. “Shoot the hound, Jan,’ he 
continued, fiercely. “ Don’t let him get 
away from us this time.” And he raised 
his fist to strike me. 

I was certainly in a very nasty predica- 
ment, and things 
looked very black ; 
but, all the same, I 
did not intend to be 
killed without.a fight 
for my life. I am- 
fairly strong, and I 
knew. I should have 
been. a: good match 
for these ‘two fellows 
if: they had not had 
the revolver. 

I dodged Mark’s 
blow, and slipping 
behind him grabbed 
hold of him by the 
waist. Then, lifting 
him off his feet, I 
hurled him at Jan. 
Jan could not fire his 
revolver for fear of 
hurting his brother, 
otherwise I have no doubt that he 
would have planted a bullet in me. 

The pair of them collapsed in 
a heap on the floor, and I turned 
and made for the room at the 


back of the shop, with the inten- —S 


tion of getting behind the door 
and bolting it if I could, and also to get kar 
of the revolver. 

When I entered the shop I noticed a big cat 
lying asleep on the counter. With the noise of 
the scuffle it woke up, and now, being frightened, 
it sprang off the counter and made for the back - 
room. It got between my legs just at the door 
and tripped me up, and I came down with a 
crash. I half-turned as I fell, knocking my head 
against the jamb of the door, which partly 
stunned me. Before I could get up the two 
brothers were upon me, and the elder one hit 
me a nasty tap on the forehead with the butt-end 
of his revolver, putting me entirely out of action. 

When I came to my senses again I was lying 
on my back on the.floor of their living-room, 
which was a cross between a drawing-room and 
a dining-room. My hands were tied behind my 
back, and my feet were also well secured. The 
elder of the two was going through my pockets. 

“* Well,” he said, as I opened my eyes, “do 
you still deny that you are Harrigan?” 


* Lifting him off his feet, I hurled him.at Jan.” 


I felt slightly dazed from the blow I had re- 
ceived, but everything immediately came back 
to me, and I fully realized the awkward position 
I was in. I also remembered that Harrigan, 


. when coming down in the train, had told me I 


was the image of his brother. These two fellows 
were obviously mistaking me for him, and I was 
suffering for some fault of his. Undoubtedly 
I must convince them that I was not Harrigan. 
“Of course I am not Harrigan!” I replied, 
emphatically. ‘As I told you, my name is 


Collins.” 


“Then how do.you account for this card ?” 
asked the man, sarcastically, and he showed me 
the card Harrigan had given me in the train. 
“You -are the image of the man we know as 
Harrigan, you have his card in your poeket, and 
yet you deny that you are he, in spite of the fact 
that there are no proofs of any other identity 
about you.” 

I remembered now that I had put my pocket- 
book in my portmanteau and only kept a few 
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dollars in my pocket. Even the return half of 
my pass was in the pocket-book. If I had had 
that I could have proved to my captors that I 
was not Harrigan. 

T explained as best I could how I came by the 
card, but it was obvious that the brothers did 
not believe me. ‘Then an idea came to me. I 
asked them what were the initials of the Harrigan 
they knew. That seemed to puzzle them a bit, 
for neither of them spoke. 

“There you go,” I said, boldly. ‘‘ You say 
you are certain I am the man you want, yet you 
don’t know his first name.” 

Mark said he thought it was Jack. 

“Then, if it is Jack,” I said, “ how is it that 
the initials on that card are C. ‘I. and not J.?” 

Jan looked at the card, and by his face I could 
see that he was puzzled. 

“Tam not certain, Jan,” said Mark. “TJ 
never heard Tube use his first name.” 

Jan was lost in thought for a while: then he 
looked me straight in the face and spoke. * 

“There seems to be a little doubt about your 
being Harrigan, but I could almost swear that 
you are he. However, I will give you a chance 
and confront you with Tube, my sister. She 
loves you still, and I don’t suppose she would 
give you away, but I shall know by her face 
whether you are he or not. If you are, I will 
give you the chance of marrying her. If you 
won't, I will take you out in the harbour, tie 
weights to your body, and drown you as I would 
a cat.” 

“Tf you don't mind,” I said, when he had 
finished talking, “‘ you might tell me what my 
supposed crime is.”” 

“Need you ask ? ” he cried, hoarsely. “ Even 
if you are not Harrigan, you ought to have sense 
enough to know from what I have just told you. 
By your asking that senseless question I am 
almost sure that you are the villain we want. 
You are trying to act the innocent, but it won’t 
work, my man.” 

I could see I had put my foot in it, as it were, 
by asking such a silly question, for he had almost 
told me that Harrigan had deceived his sister 
and then deserted her. 

“Our sister is living on Peak’s Island, which 
is in the middle of the harbour,” continued Jan. 
“T have a bungalow there. After midnight, 
when everything is quiet, I am going to take you 
across. You will have plenty of time to reflect 
over what I have told you. Either you marry 
Tube or you die. I have sworn it, and I wili 
do it.” 

With that they lifted me on to a couch and 
left the room, locking the door after them, for i 
heard the key turn in the lock. 

I can assure you I felt far from comfortable, 


_ and try to sleep. 


with the prospect before me of either marrying 
a girl I had never seen in my life or being sunk 
to the bottom of Portland Harbour. I felt sure 
the girl would recognize me as her errant lover, 
and even if she found out her mistake after- 
wards the brothers would take it that she was 
trying to shield me. 

They had tied my hands and feet securely 
enough, for the cords were now biting into the 
flesh and my limbs were beginning to pain me 
very acutely. Altogether I felt about the most 
miserable object on this earth, for I could not 
see one possible chance of escape. 

If they were going to keep me until after 
midnight, I reckoned I had about sixteen hours 
in which to think over my position ; so I deter- 
mined to make myself as comfortable as I could 
There was one thing in my 
favour—the couch was nice and soft, and gave 
to my body at every movement. 1 rolled on 
my side and tried to sleep, for it was no use 
worrying about things; 1 should only drive 
myself half-crazy. 

I won’t try to describe those sixteen inter- 
minable hours. It is enough for me to say that 
they were hours of torture. ‘Towards the end 
I thought I should have gone out of my mind. 
Neither of the brothers came near me the whole 
time, and I had nothing to eat or drink, while 
my body was a mass of aches and pains. 

When the brothers finally entered the room 
I implored them to loosen the cords on my hands 
aad feet and to give mea glass of water, but they 
would do neither. 

“Wait until you have seen Tube,” was all 
they said. 

They had brought a candle with them, and, 
placing this on the table, they came towards me. 
One of them caught hold of my feet and the other 
one my shoulders, and lifted me off the couch. 
When they raised me they started the pains 
shooting through my body again, and I could 
almost have shrieked with agony. 

Ignoring my groans, they carried me out of 
the room, along a lobby, and out at the back of 
the house. There was a cab waiting at the door 
of the yard. They carried me to this, and, 
opening the door, were about to push me in 
feet first, when it suddenly occurred to me that 
my mouth was free, and I shouted out for help 
at the top of my voice. 

Jan was carrying me by the shoulders, and as 
soon as I cried out he let go. My head came in 
violent contact with the stones of the street, and 
I remembered no more. 

When I came to the cab was just pulling up. 
My head was very sore, and I had a scarf tied 
over my mouth. I was lying on the bottom of 
the vehicle, while the two brothers occupied the 
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seats. When the cab stopped they opened the 
door and, jumping out, started to drag me out, 
Jan catching hold of my shoulders and Mark 
my legs. They carried me clear of the cab, 
whereupon the driver whipped up his horse and 
drove away. 

1 knew we were on 
the harbour front, for I 
could hear the lap of the 
water on the shore. The 
brothers had only carried 
me a very short distance 
when we came to a boat, 
in which they placed me. 

The night was very 
dark, and I could see 
nothing. I only knew 
that I was in a boat 
which was in some part 
of Portland Harbour. 

The brothers climbed 
in after they had placed 
me in the stern-sheets, 
and, taking the oars, 
pulled out clear of the 
shore. 

I do not know how 
long they were pulling ; 
it did not seem to interest 
me, for I had fallen into 
that state when one does 
not care what becomes of oneself. Presently, 
however, the grating of the boat on a sandy or 
gravel bottom told me that we had reached the 
island that Jan had told me we were going to. 

I was dragged out of the boat, carried ashore, 
and finally dumped down in a room of the 
bungalow—at least, I supposed it was the 
bungalow, for Jan had said he was taking me to 
one. My captors left me on the floor, and went 
out of the room without speaking a word to 
me. 

In a few minutes Jan came back again carrying 
a lamp, which he placed on a table in one corner 
of the room. The room looked to me like a 
kitchen. There was not much furniture in it, 
but there was plenty of crockery and cooking 
utensils, and also a large stove. 

After setting down the lamp Jan prin round 
to me, and, placing a chair close beside me, took 
me by the shoulders and lifted me into it. 

“Mark has gone to wake my sister up,” he 
said, when he had placed me upright in the chair. 
“J thought it would be better to get the business 
over to-night. If thi gs turn out in your favour 
I shall be able to row you back to Portland 
before daybreak, and I will recompense you for 
the inconvenience I have caused you. If they 
turn out otherwise, and you don’t promise to do 
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‘My head came in violent contact with the stones of the street, and I remembered no more.” 


the right thing by my sister, you will never see 
the daylight again.” 

As he finished speaking I heard footsteps 
outside the door, and someone knocked. The 
door opened, and in walked Mark, followed by 
one of the loveliest girls I have ever seen, a girl 
of about twenty, I should say. 

She had on a silk dressing-gown, which trailed 
along the floor, and her long black hair fell away 
below her waist. 

She glanced at me; then, “Jim!” she cried, 
making as if to run forward. She held out her 
two hands towards me, and her eyes were full of 
love. 

At that moment, dreadful as was my position, 
I felt that if 1 were free and had Harrigan in the 
position I was in I would kill him; and I was 
not her brother. 

“That will do, Mark,” cried Jan, grimly. 
“Take Tube to her room again, and see that 
she does not leave it, while I have a little talk 
with Harrigan.” 

The girl ran to Jan and, throwing her arms 
about his neck, implored him not to do me any 
harm. ° 

“ Tt was not all Jim’s fault,” she cried, pitifully. 
“If he does not want me now I do not care, but 
you must not harm him. Do, you hear, Jan? 
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Picking up the lamp, she held it in front of my face.” 


You must not harm him.” Then she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“Come, girl,” said Jan, taking her by the 
waist and leading her to the door. ‘“ No harm 
will come to him if he does as I want him.” 

I had not spoken up to now; I just sat and 
listened and watched, but now that the girl was 
going I saw my chance of getting out of my pre- 
dicament. Jan was determined that I should 
marry his sister. If I did not—well, I supposed 
he would carry out his threat. How he intended 
to make me marry her if I promised I do not 
know, but he was smart enough to have every- 


thing prepared, and leave me no loophole of 
escape. When Jan and his sister reached the 
door I found my tongue. 

“Are you quite sure I am Harrigan, miss ? ” 
I shouted out to her. 

She shook herself free of Jan’s encircling arm 
and, turning round, stared at me. 

“Tf you will look at me properly, I think you 
will find you are mistaken,” I continued. “I 
have told your brothers that I am not your 
lover, yet they will persist that I am.” 

She ran to the table and, picking up the lamp, 
held it in front of my face. 
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“You have not Jim's voice,” she said. as if 
speaking to herself ; ‘“ and now that I come to 
look at you properly, you have not Jim’s face 
either.” 

Jan walked over to her and, with a sneering 
laugh, took the lamp away from her and handed 
it to Mark. 

“Come, girl,” he said, roughly; “ we have 
had enough of this acting. If you think you are 
going to shield him by making believe that he 
is not Harrigan, after recognizing him and asking 
me not to harm him, you are very much mis- 
taken.” With that he thrust her angrily from 
the room. I could hear her protesting until her 
voice was drowned by their entry into another 
room. Jan came back a few minutes after, and 
told Mark to go and watch her. 

“Now,” he said, as Mark left the room, 
“what do you intend to do? You may as 
well save your breath with your explanations 
that you are not Harrigan and the rest of it,” 
he added, putting his hand up, for he could see 
by my face that I was about to argue again. 
“I want your simple answer. Say either ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no.’ Will you marry my sister or not ?” 

I could sce that it was no use protesting, so I 
decided to say I would marry her. Thereby I 
should gain time to think, and might see my way 
to escape before the time came for fulfilling my 


promise. Then, again, the girl might refuse to 
marry me. So I decided to choose the lesser of 


the two evils, and told him I would marry her. 

“That is good,” he said. ‘I am glad to.see 
you have some sense left. To-morrow morning 
I will make the necessary arrangements. But 
bear in mind that until you are properly and 
securely married to my sister I shall be behind 
you with this in my pocket ”’—he held out an 
automatic pistol—‘‘and the first indication you 
give of trying to get out of it, I shall empty the 
seven bullets it contains into your body. Now 
I am going to make you comfortable for the 
night.” 

Opening a locker, he pulled out several 
blankets, and, placing them on the floor in one 
corner of the room, he dragged me to them and 
laid me down, placing one under my head for a 
pillow. Then he left the room, taking the lamp 
with him. 

I tried to think, but I could not concentrate 
my thoughts. My head was aching, and my 
hands and feet had a curious benumbed feeling 
about them. The whole day seemed to be a 
hideous dream. I could hardly make myself 
believe that I was a prisoner, about to be married 
by force to a girl that I had never seen in my life 
before. The whole thing seemed like a chapter 
from a story-book. My thoughts flew from one 
subject to another, but I was unable to come to 


any definite conclusion about anything. Then 
I would find myself dozing, and would wake up 
again and try to think afresh. How long I 
remained in this state I do not know, but I was 
finally aroused by someone shaking me gently 
by the shoulder. 

“Oh, do wake up!” I heard a voice say, ina 
whisper. 

I opened my eyes, and found the girl I was to 
marry in the morning gazing down at me. She 
was kneeling beside me, holding a candle. 

“T am glad you have wakencd,” she cried, 
with a relieved sigh. ‘‘ I know you are not Jim. 
but Jan and Mark will not believe me, no matter 
how I try to persuade them. They said I was 
only trying to shield you. But I am talking too 
much ; I must help you to escape.” 

Taking a small penknife out of her dressing- 
gown, she cut the lashings on my feet, and then 
on my hands. 

“Come on; you must get through this 
window,” she continued, quickly. ‘‘ You will 
find the boat amongst the rocks. The oars are 
always in it. Just walk straight in front of you 
when you get out of this window, and you will 
come to it.” 

She rose to her feet. and very carefully undid 
the hasp on the window and raised it up. I 
tried to lift myself on to my feet, but could not 
do so. I felt horribly stiff, and my numbed legs 
refused to do their duty. 

Kneeling down on the floor, the girl commenced 
to chafe my limbs to bring back the circulation, 
and eventually I was just able to stand, and 
with her help managed to get to the window. 
I tried to crawl through it, but failed. Once 
again I made the attempt, and had managed 
to get half-way out when I slipped and fell back 
into the room again with a crash. 

Ishook the building with the weight of my fall, 
and the noise I made appeared to me like a clap 
of thunder. The terrified girl, bending down, 
tried to help me on to my feet again, imploring 
me to hurry, as she could hear her brothers 
coming. 

They were coming right enough, for I could 
hear Jan shouting to Mark, wanting to know 
what all the noise was about. Then I heard 
footsteps coming towards the door. 

I struggled to my feet, with the help of the 
girl, and thanking her for her assistance stumbled 
through the window, and fell out on all fours on 
the ground. I could not move, for I had hurt 
myself a little, so, instead of trying to crawl 
away, I rolled close under the window, and, 
lying at full length, hugged the wall of the 
bungalow. In my cramped condition I could 
not have got up on my feet and run, so the next 
best thing was to stay where I was and take my 
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chance whether they saw me or not. They 
might think I would go straight to the boat, and 
search in that direction. 

A couple of seconds later I heard Jan’s voice 
in the room, and Mark entered almost imme- 
diately afterwards. They talked excitedly to 
their sister for a few seconds ; then Jan leaped 
out of the window, springing clean over me and 
calling on Mark to follow him to the boat. He 
disappeared in the darkness, with his brother 
following at his heels. 

When their footsteps died away I struggled 
painfully to my feet and made off in the opposite 
direction. As I staggered along the use of my 
limbs gradually came back to me, and after a ten 
minutes’ walk I felt almost myself again, except 
that my wrists and ankles were very sore and I 
was a little weak from lack of food. 

The ground I was traversing was very rocky, 
but I struggled on, not caring greatly where I 
went so long as I widened the gap between myself 
and those mad-brained brothers. 

After about a quarter of an hour, as far as I 


satisfied myself that the brothers were not in 
the vicinity I walked up to the door and ex- 
amined it. There was an ordinary padlock on 
it, and a very cheap one at that. I could see 
the lights of Portland across the harbour, and 
wondered if there was a boat in that little shed 
to take me across to them. Picking up a lump 
of loose rock, I soon smashed the padlock and 
entered the hut. 

Thank goodness! there was a light skiff 
inside, with oars and sails. The mast and sails 
were in a rack on the side of the shed, but the 
oars were inside the boat. I left the sails, for 
I did not know how to use them. I pulled the 
boat out, pushed her into the water, and then, 
jumping in, pulled away towards the lights of 
Portland with a glad heart. 

I fetched up alongside the wharf where the 
big steamers lay, and, tying the boat to one of 
the piles, I climbed on to the wharf and left her, 
knowing that she would be found later in the 
day and returned to her owner. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning when 


The steamer landing at Peak’s Island, ia Portland Harbour, Maine, where the Author was taken and confronted 
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could judge, I stumbled across a bungalow. At 
first I thought it was the one I had just left, 
for a little to the right of it was the water, and 
close to the water a little shed, which I took to 
be a boat-house. I did not go near the house, 
in case I had been walking in a circle and come 
back to the place whence I started, but cautiously 
approached the boat-shed. When I had fully 


with the girl he was supposed to have wronged. 
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I arrived at my hotel. I went straight to bed, 
and gave the astonished porter instructions to 
call me ten minutes before the train left for 
Montreal in the evening. 

I dulv departed for Montreal that night, and 
have never seen or heard any more of either 
Jan, Mark, or their unfortunate sister; and, 
what is more, 1 don’t want to. 


THE TROGLODYTES 
OF DIEPPE. 


BY HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Very few people who have visited Dieppe know that the town possesses several communities of 


cave-dwellers, making their homes in a series of excavations in the rocks. 


In this article Mr. 


Vivian describes a visit to these strange under-ground villages. 
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OST of us who have strained our eyes 
for the first glimpse of the French 
shore when crossing the Channel 

gx from Newhaven tc Dieppe will have 

~ noticed a number of black holes 
which honeycomb the rocks. At first they are 
mere specks, like the pips on a domino, but as 
we draw near to the harbour they present an 
appearance of romance and mystery—dark, 
yawning chasms, the ideal homes of pirates and 
smugglers. 

Few travellers trouble to visit them, though 
they are easy of access—indeed, little more than 

a stone’s-throw on either side of the popular 


The entrances to some of the caves. 
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little bathing resort. Nor do the good peopie 
of Dieppe take the slightest interest in the 
strange troglodyte habitations which have existe¢ 
for centuries at their very gates. Ask a trades: 
man or a coffee-house waiter, and he will shrug 
his shoulders with a contemptuous smile over 
the proverbial madness of inquisitive English- 
men. He believes there are some caverns, but 
caverns are not unusual in rocks. Inhabited : 
Oh, yes, perhaps, but only by a few fisherfolk 
or vagabonds who will not work. Far better be 
content to seek your diversion at the Casino 
If you persist in your inquiries and repair to thc 
public library at the ‘town hally you will be 
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received with vast politeness; a book about 
Dieppe will be produced with some difficulty, but 
it contains nothing about caves or troglodytes. 
At last someone has a vague recol- 
lection that a scientific gentleman 
did once upon a 
time allude to these 
“excavations ” in a 
learned paper ; but 
no one knows where 
that paper is, or 
when it was written. 

Now, I happen to 
have taken an_ in- 
terest in troglodyt 
for a very long time. 
I have sought them 
out in remote parts 
of Tunisia; I have 


Sa a 
One of the chief lady inhabitants of the caves, whom the Author interviewed. 
From a Photograph. 


explored tnem among the fastnesses of the S.erra 
Nevada ; I am always excited by the rumour of 
gnome-like beings who dwell underground. So 
it was not long before I made a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of the cave-dwellers of Dieppe. 
Their metropolis, or palace, consists of two lofty 
halls, approached by huge triangular apertures, 


A typical interior. 
From a Photograph. 


like the tent-doors of some 
spirit of the mountains. 
During the greater part of 
the day coils of thick blue 
smoke emerge lazily and 
perplex the photographer. 
It might be the breath of 
some mysterious demon, 
for the few little wood fires 
scarcely suffice to account 
for so much reek. They 
have a strange effect, these 
apertures, when seen from 
the rough mound which is 
their avenue. 

But when you enter the 
two great halls and your 
eyes have grown accus- 
tomed to the gloom you 
realize a region of twilight. 
Right at the end, some 
hundred yards within, you 
may see to read in the 
daytin There is a pun- 
gent smell of wood-smoke 
and stale, | unwashed 
humanity. This is more 
especially so in one of the 
halls which I am describ- 
ing, for here the habitations are mainly com- 
posed of rags. On either side of the entrance 
and right down one wall are rag-tents, rag- 
screens, heaps and bundles of rags, the only 
shelter against the fury of the elements. 

In a little recess, like a porter’s lodge, lives 
one old woman, the doyenne or leading lady of 
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the cave. As a faint attempt at privacy she 
ha: hung on a string a few rags, the colour of 
mud-stained sails, and propped them up with 
bits of wood, doubtless washed up by the sea. 
A’ for her furniture, it suggests wreckage or the 
accumulations of rag-picking during many years. 
The humblest marine store would disdain them, 
but she takes a pride in every item, and delights 
to recount its history. Her chief possession is 
a primeval box-mattress, which stands up to air 
during the day. At a pinch it can be used to 
shut her in, like a door. As none of the other 
cave-dwellers possess so near an approach to a 
bed, it is doubtless evidence of aristocracy. On 
a rickety table against the rock she has arranged 
her bric-a-brac—old jam-pots, pieces of broken 
china, the fragment of a candlestick, and so 
forth. In the centre of her lair the rest of her 
chattels are piled higgledy-piggledy: lame, 
knock-kneed tables, a barrel, some packing- 
cases, various nondescript receptacles for what 
ordinary people would regard as rubbish, and— 
most important of all—an old petroleum tin, 
which does duty for all her cooking. I have 
often wondered over the large part played by 
old petroleum tins in the domestic economy of 
the world. At Aden I have seen long strings 
of Somalis bearing them on their heads to fill 
my bath; in the descrt I have known them 
rival bars of salt and empty brandy-bottles as 
coin of the realm ; they are ready-made cookers, 
tables, and stools; in a rudimentary state of 
civilization I have seen them as adjuncts in the 
construction of huts and palisades. 
The leading lady herself might well, perhaps 
does, pass muster as a witch. She is very, very 
‘thin, with baggy cheeks, drooping under-lip, 
bloodshot eyelids, clawlike hands. But she is 
picturesque with a turbanlike cloth over her 
head ; she is dignified after the manner of a 
gipsy queen ; her courtesy is exquisite, and she 
does not fawn. Also, she is comparatively clean. 
She appreciates compliments about her live- 
stock. ‘Three or four cats lie about, sleek and 
well-groomed, perhaps the only well-groomed 
occupants of the cave. There is one wise 
jackdaw in a cage on the wall, and she 
obligingly takes it down at the photographer's 
suggestion. Another jumps about, perches on 
the mattress or on her shoulder, makes friends 
with the cats. He is evidently very tame and 
very much at home. Both birds, it appears, 
came entirely of their own accord long ago, and 
one of them, at least, could depart now if he 
chose. But she has fed and tended him for 
years; when the boys of the neighbouring 
cavern broke his wing she nursed him back to 
health ; and so he remains, either out of grati- 
tude or with a sense of future favours. At 


least there is one creature in the world which 
loves this strange old dame. 

Between herself and the children there is cer- 
tainly no affection wasted. One little chap, 
scenting sous, stands beside her to make a group. 
and she tolerates him out of politeness for me. 
But this does not prevent her from reciting her 
tale of woe in his hearing. You have seen the 
children for yourself as you climbed up to the 
cave. You noticed —did you not ?—what rude, 
undisciplined little wretches they were. If a 
gentleman likes to give something to the poor 
folk, well and good, but one does not ask. 
Whereas these miserable ones push and shout, 
clamouring for coppers and refusing to take “‘ No” 
for an answer. And such thieves, monsieur ! 
You would not believe it. God knows what a 
struggle she has to keep body and soul together, 
but they come in gangs and steal the few shell- 
fish and the scraps of fuel she has toiled to gather. 
Oh, they are wicked! Such cruelty! Look 
at madame over there. And she points to a 
tottering crone close by. They threw a stone 
at her and broke her foot, and it was nine months 
before she could hobble about again. I sus- 
pected the dame of exaggeration, begotten of 
ancient animosities, but the crowds of children 
were certainly obstreperous, independent, sullen 
and savage of demeanour, as though the scions 
of pirates and wreckers. 

‘Farther down in the same cave I conversed 
in the twilight with another old woman. She, 
too, was vastly polite, rising to welcome me and 
putting aside the arduous, if not hopeless, task 
of patching a garment which contained more 
holes than material. She had been there for 
twenty-two years and was one of the oldest 
inhabitants. How long the rocks had been 
inhabited she could not teli at all—probably 
since prehistoric times, if tradition was to be 
believed. This and the adjoining cave were 
artificial, having been made a quarter of a 
century ago to extract chalk and_ building 
materials. Previous to that, people lived in 
huge natural caves immediately below these. 
They went much farther into the cliff, but were 
not nearly so lofty. When these were excavated, 
the others were thought to be unsafe and were 
condemned by the authorities. You could still 
see the barred entrances behind heaps of earth 
and refuse. 

There were ten families in this cave, but none 
were very numerous. They were the poorest 
of all the troglodytes of Dieppe, but they prided 
themselves on superior virtue. On the other 
side of the town you would find fifty families, 
mostly evil-doers (malfaisants). Here the child- 
ren were sent to school, but over there never. 
Her own daughter had been so well brought up 
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that she was now actually in service at one of 
the hotels and earned twelve shillings a month. 
My informant pointed with pride to a sort of 
ottoman, consisting of a packing-case stuffed with 
rags, and told me that was where the girl slept. 

Close beside it was a heap of brown rags on 
the ground. Suddenly the mass gave a quiver 
in the corner, and a shaggy head emerged, shook 
itself, and turned drowsily towards us, attracted 
by the conversation. Very laboriously a small, 
emaciated man extricated himself, clad in 
pyjamas of earth-stained sail-cloth, as it were, 


The “High Street™ of one of the villages in the rocks. 
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wilder and dirtier than any human being I have 
ever beheld or imagined. He tottered in semi- 
circles, seemed almost blinded by the half-light, 
and finally came grovelling towards us. 

“That ismy husband, sir,” she said. “ He is 
sixty-eight—eight years older than I—and suffers 
terribly from the rheumatics. It cripples him 
so that he can’t even help in gathering mussels, 
our only means of subsistence.” Here the old 
man interposed in quavering tones: ‘‘ Wretched, 
is it not, monsieur? But now we enjoy com- 
parative comfort. In winter the cold is terrific ; 
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A nearer view of some of the dwellings. 
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the hurricanes beat in and find their way into 
every crevice ; it is a wonder that we remain 
alive. Sometimes we cannot crawl out for 
weeks and weeks. Often we have not enough 
to buy bread. In bad weather we cannot even 
light our fires. . ” | was astonished by 
the profuse 
gratitude I re- 
ceived in return 
for a small pre- 
sent of copper 
coin. So perhaps 
there was some- 
thing in the tale 
of woe, though 
the general idea 
outside was 
that these people 
are here from 
choice, _ prefer- 
ring to starve in 
idleness and to 
sleep most of the 
year rather than 
seek honest 
work. 

In the adjoin- 
ing big cave 
there was less 
squalor. I found 
quite a little vil- 
lage in the rocks 
—tiny roofless 
cottages of rough 
masonry, with 
holes for win- 
dows and the 
everlasting rags 
in the doorways 
as portiéres. In 
some cases rags 
and sacking had 
been sewn 
together and 
thrown over in 
lieu of ceilings. 
Portions of old — 
gipsy vans, 
branchesof trees, 
clothes-lines 
were all pressed into the service of architecture. 
In a hollow of ‘the rock a large open fire was 
maintained for common use and a miscellaneous 
array of tins emitted odours of cooking. The 
property was more pretentious; there were 
several tubs in fair preservation, some real 
saucepans, a few flower-pots with unhappy 
geraniums, and many coloured pictures, which 
had been cut out of cheap newspapers and pinned 


A fisherman's hut—Quite « 
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to the walls. Here was a higher state of civiliza- 
tion, with rudimentary cravings for Art. The 


children, too, seemed less neglected; one or 
two wore old boots and I noticed several girls 
with aprons. But I could not help reflecting, 
as I surveyed the strange scene, that almost 
F any tribe of 
savages in Africa 
or the South 
Seas would have 
contrived to 
reach a_ higher 
standard of com- 
fort. No doubt 
savages are more 
plenteously 
endowed by 
Nature, but 
these people 
seemed to have 
learned no les- 
sons from the 
advanced civili- 
zation close by. 
The dwellers 
in separate 
caverns enjoy a 
social position 
superior to that 
of the crowd in 
the common 
lodgings. They 
have made dis- 
tinct efforts at 
privacy,and you 
may sce real 
walls and real 
doors, many of 
the marks of 
decent cottages, 
some of the in- 
struments of 
labour. Here is 
quite a little for- 
tress, defiant of 
every inquisitive 
gaze, though the 
absence of a roof 
renders access 
easy to climbers. 
The interior is always very dark, but the dwelling 
is at least superior to a dog-kennel, and the 
owner keeps his fishing-nets in good repair. 
Another stage of development is reached 
where the whole entrance to the rocks is built 
up with porches, doors, and even rudimentary 
roofs. The caverns do not often go far in, so 
the rooms are small, but they contain a bed of 
sorts, a rickety table, and an old oak chest, 
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From a\ pretentious dwe! (Photograph. 


which suggests something worth storing away. cave is so spick and span that it might well be 
And the approach is almost a garden. ‘Ihere that of a thriving village shop but for the 
is a little wicket-gate, the path has been weeded, towering precipice above. In some ways it 
a few shrubs and plants pecp out among the 
stones. A white cat in the doorway conveys 
an impression of home, a home in which the 
owners take some pride. 7 

Farther on we come upon a really attractive 
family of troglodytes. The entrance to their 


From a) A cosy corner in the rocks. [ Photograph. 


THE TROGLODYTES OF DIEPPE. 7 


reminds me of the funny little rooms, called 
“arches,” under the Parade at Brighton. There 
is a neat bench in front of the window, and two 
clean, well-clad children hurry thither to pose 
for their picture. To the right, underneath the 
bird-cage, a hollow in the rock provides a cosy 
dog -kennel, from which the inquisitive head 
of a large spaniel emerges every now and then. 
The wealth of nets is amazing, and quite a 
kitchen-garden has been contrived with planks 
and imported soil. The owner, a sturdy fisher- 
Man, seems quite contented with his lot, and 
vows he would not exchange his hole in the 
earth for the smartest villa in the town. For 
one thing, he is close to his work, and can take 
every advantage of the harvest of the sea. 
Again, the place is delightfully snug, with an 
equable temperature whatever the time of year. 


with a very fantastic, topsy-turvy mind. The 
approach was a short, stiff climb up a pathway 
only fit for goats, and, sure enough, a goat was 
tethered there as sentinel outside the wicket. 
There was a watch-dog too. But I fancy 
visitors are by no means unwelcome ;_ indeed, 
quite a little revenue is probably provided by 
inquisitive strangers. That is the only explana- 
tion of the fantastic surprises of this maniac 
museum. Every single object there is contrived 
to aiaaze, to tickle with practical jokes. There 
is a bell-handle outside, a brass knob which may 
have belonged to a bedstead ; a wire is attached 
to it so that it may be pulled out, but—it does 
not ring. A worn-out kitchen-range has been 
transformed into a rabbit-hutch—without any 
rabbits ; a galvanized hip-bath now does duty 
as a jardiniére for ferns ; strange pieces of iron, 


From a) 


But for the necessity of cooking, he would never 
want to light a fire. 

The show-place of all this strange colony is 
immediately below the Castle of Dieppe, on the 
way to the great caves. I remember an old 
fairy-tale where some children wandered about 
and saw all the scenes of nursery rhymes—the 
farm of Little Bo-Peep, the shoe the old woman 
lived in, Jack and Jill’s well, and so forth. This 
troglodyte cottage reminded me of all these, and 


I am sure it must have been built by someone 
Vol. xxviii. 2 


The show-place of the troglodyte colony. 


(Photograph. 


painted with hideous, grimacing faces, have been 
stuck about in the garden like a mockery of 
tombstones. Inside the grotto a fragment of 
prehistoric railway-carriage is bed-chamber, 
parlour, and kitchen all in one. There is a 
clock-face over the door, nailed to a round frame 
which is certainly not a clock. Everything is 
a triumph of misplaced ingenuity. Evidently 
no one is at home, so I enter the garden and poke 
about, prodding, turning over the various 
curiosities, and making merry with my com- 
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panions. At last we are emboldened by the 
silence to come right up to the doorway of the 
ex-railway-carriage and peer in. There, to my 
amazement, sits an old woman, perfectly 
motionless, with folded hands. She might be 
carved out of stone; perhaps she is an ancient 
retainer of Sleeping Beauty. ‘“‘ Enter. enter!” 
she exclaims at last. with a grim smile. evidently 
enjoying my discomfiture. This also must be 
one of her uncanny practical jokes. 


From a} 


A similar experience, still more uncanny, 
occurred to me among the troglodytes on the 
other side of the harbour. Almost at the end 
of the promontory, where the rock dwellings 
apparently end, I climbed a steep zigzag path. 
went round a corner, and found the low, wide 
mouth of a dark cave, from which dense clouds 
of smoke came out. Could it be the crater of a 
volcano or a realistic representation of some 
scene in Dante’s “Inferno” ? At any rate, 
this must be deserted, so I groped my way in, 
wondering how far it would go. But after about 
ten yards I could see no more, and the smoke 
was choking me, so I turned to retrace my steps. 
Then of a sudden a deep bass piratical voice 
came rumbling out of the darkness: ‘“ But 
come in, monsieur, come in; you are welcome.” 
As a melodramatic effect it was werthy of Rider 


Even the shallowest niches in the cliffs are utilized ax storage cnpboards. 


Haggard’s snest efforts—a splendid peg on which 
to hang some supernatural story. 

Every recess, every hole and crevice in the 
rocks is utilized. In cases where there is scarcely 
any protection against the elements you may find 
gipsy vans or rude huts constructed out of the 
slenderest materials. Whether these remain all 
through the winter I was unable to ascertain, 
but at any rate it is a case of the simple life, 
and I should imagine that, when winter’s storms 
arrive, nomadic habits would prompt a speedy 
departure for the owners of vehicles. 
It is not easy to be sure how far the trog- 
lodytes of Dieppe are there from choice or 


[Photoeraph. 


necessity. I am inclined to think that they are 
for the most part ne'cr-do-weels, who appreciate 
the opportunity of living rent free and have no 
ambition to struggle for anything more than a 
bare subsistence. I must say, however, that I 
found them civil on the whole and by no means 
greedy. The police pay them frequent visits, 
and their hesitation to beg may be due to a 
dread of the law. But in spite of their animal- 
like existence, they are an interesting survival 
of old times, and offer a certain attraction to 
the curious visitor. All the same, civilization is 
swift and relentless, and it would not surprise 
me at any time to arrive at Dieppe and find that 
some new municipal body had swept them all 
out of existence. My advice to admirers of 
troglodytes is, therefore, to make haste and visit 
this strange survival while there is still time. 


Capturing ie 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLETT, R.I. 


How two youthful bank-clerks were pressed into service at a moment's notice as deputy-sheriffe 
and sent out to arrest a dangerous madman who had a playful habit of shooting at everyone he 
saw. The story describes what befell them and how the maniac was finally secured. 


ROM the quietude of clerking in a 
f bank to the more or less strenuous 
f pastime of aiding in the capture of 
j an armed and desperate maniac 

5 is a long step, and one well calculated 
to test the nerves of the man who tries it. The 
characteristic quality of madmen is the unlikeli- 
hood of their following any reasonable course 
of procedure. A lunatic generally does the 
reverse of that which is expected of him, and in 
dealing with a dangerous madman at large it is 
a safe rule to follow the Scotsman’s advice and 
“* gang saftly.” : 

One morning, shortly before the bank in 
which I was employed was due to open, my chum 
Bert Dunning stepped in and beckoned to me 
in a mysterious manner. A brief conversation 
disclosed the interesting fact that the sheriff 
had finally decided to arrest “‘ Big” Hemming, 
a farmer residing several miles from the town. 
Complaints from Hemming’s neighbours were 
numerous, and to the general effect that the 
man was demented. It was therefore thought 
expedient to bring him to town for an examina- 
tion before the proper authorities. 

Bert confided to me that the sheriff, con- 
sidering Hemming dangerous, was about to 
swear-in several deputies to assist him, and 
laughingly remarked that he would give a good 
deal to see the fun. In this I fully agreed, for 
I imagined the arrest of an obstreperous lunatic 
might be quite entertaining. 


| TIN 


We were still discussing the subject earnestly 
when the door opened abruptly and the sheriff 
entered the bank. Glancing toward us, he thrust 
his hand into an inner pocket and drew forth a 
sheaf of legal-looking documents. 

“ Boys,” he said, ‘‘ here are your credentials 
as deputy-sheriffs for the day. Be ready to 
start in fifteen minutes for a trip to the 
country. Put up a good lunch, boys—you'll get 
hungry before we return.”’ 

He laid the papers down, turned hurriedly, and 
went out of the bank, leaving us gazing after 
him in amazement. Gingerly we picked up the 
documents and scanned their contents. True 
enough, we were named as deputies to assist 
in the arrest of the man Hemming. For a 
moment it seemed almost impossible for either 
of us to speak, but Bert finally managed to say, 
huskily :— 

“Well, we're going to get our wish with a 
vengeance.” 

““J+—it’ll be a regular picnic, Bert,” I replied, 
with a very weak attempt to exhibit a wide 
margin of bravery. 

I presented the situation to the bank president, 
secured his permission to leave, and began my 
preparations for the adventure. I first sent a 
boy with a note to my parents advising them in 
very dignified language that I should be much 
occupied during the day in the capture of a 
treacherous lunatic. I then secured an appetiz- 
ing lunch at a near-by restaurant and repaired 
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to the livery stable where the teams were being 
made ready. 

There were two outfits awaiting us. One was 
a single-seated buggy for the sheriff and one 
deputy. The other was a two-seated carriage 
for a driver and two deputies, leaving a vacant 
seat for the prisoner—if we got him. It was 
eight miles to the Hemming farm and we started 
off briskly, I having been chosen to ride with 
the sheriff, much to the flattery of my youthful 
feelings. 

As we rode along the officer condescended to 
impart to me particulars of a few of Hemming’s 
more noticeable habits, and the idea of a picnic 
vanished entirely from my mind. 

Hemming, said the sheriff, seemed to belicve 
that he was being pursued by somebody. He 
ran away in a panic at sight of a man, carried a 
heavy rifle, fired a shot-gun repeatedly during 
the night, and at frequent intervals sent his two 
boys, aged seven and nine, around the house 
and other buildings with a lighted lantern It 
was evident, said the neighbours, that the man 
imagined he was being pursued by enemies of 
some kind. 

I readily saw that in such circumstances 
any attempt to capture the man would be 
attended with a certain amount of danger to 
the capturing party. To Hemming’s mind we 
should appear as enemies and he would resist 
to the last cartridge—as the sheriff casually 
informed me. 

The news did not instill any large infusion of 
the qualities of knighthood into my _ veins, 
although I tried to appear as unconcerned as 
possible. 

“How shall we capture him?" I asked. “1 
mean, how are we going to get the drop on him?” 

The sheriff looked at me in surprise. 

“JT don’t expect to get the drop on a man like 
Hemming; he’s on the watch all the time. 
Besides, what good would it do to get the drop 
on a lunatic?” 

“He'd have to throw up his hands, wouldn't 
he?” 

The sheriff laughed loudly, while I coloured 

rosily. 
Too risky, boy. He might know what we 
meant, and, again, he might not. If he didn't 
it would take us six months to explain it to him, 
and what would he be doing all that time? 
You must remember he’s a lunatic, and we 
handle them differently.” 

“Then you wouldn't dare shoot?” I inquired. 

“No. We've got to get him alive. It would 
be murder to kill a crazy man.” 

“Rut supposing he shoots some of us?” 

“Oh, that would be all right. Lunatics are 
not accountable for what they do, you know.” 


This view of the thing threw me into a deep 
study for some time. I saw that we were tack- 
ling a hard proposition. Practically defence- 
less, we had to capture an armed and desperate 
man. I began to feel certain that I should net 
relish my part in the approaching activities. 

It was ten o'clock when we drove into the 
yard of the nearest neighbour, half a mile from 
Hemming’s place. I was surprised to see nearly 
forty men and boys congregated there, all drawn 
by the news of the forthcoming attempt at cay 
ture. The men were discussing the matter 
warmly as we drew up. One of them pointed 
out to us a splintered board in a corn-crib close 
by, through which a large bullet from Hem- 
ming’s rifle had ripped a short time before. 

“The old fox is awake.” he said; “and you 
won't get him without some fun.” 

I tried to appear appreciative of the forth- 
coming “fun,” but [ am afraid the attempt 
was a poor one. 

We gathered into a group on the safe side of 
the granary and outlined a plan of war. The 
sheriff briefly gave us his idea 

© Two of us will crawl down behind this hedge 
until Hemming’s barn is between them and his 
house. Then they can sneak up to the bain 
across the field without being seen by 
Hemming.” 

“Yes.” interrupted Bert. “But suppe:e 
Hemming is out at the barn with that big rifle ? 
We want to be sure he is at the house before 
crawling up to the barn.” 

“We'll attend to that, young man,” said the 
sheriff. “Ill take one of you and we'll drive 
up the main road past Hemming’s. We can 
see whether he is at the house or the barn, and 
signal you. If he’s at the house we'll let the 
top down; if he goes to the barn we'll 
put it up again,” 

This seemed very plausible, but after a 
moment's thinking Bert inquired :— 

“What shall we do after we get to the barn?” 

“Go inside and hide yourselves. I will then 
drive on to Porter's farm, tie up the rig, and 
well sneak back through the fields to Hemming’s 
house and be ready to lend a hand. One of the 
men here can signal us from the top of the corn- 
crib as to where Hemming is.” 

“Suppose he leaves the house and goes to 
the barn to hitch up while you're going te 
Porter's?” suggested Vickers, the third deputy. 

“ That's easy,” said the sheriff. ‘The two 
fellows hidden there will nab him and hold hin 
till we arrive.” 

Bert said nothing, but the look he gave Vickers 
was an elcquent one. I saw that he was enjoy- 
ing the * fun” just about as much as I was. 

After some minor parley we decided to adopt 
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the sheriff's plan immediately. To Bert and 
Vickers fell the task of creeping down the hedge 
and thence to Hemming’s barn. The sheriff 
and myself were to drive to Porter’s, signalling 
to our confederates as we went past the madman’s 
house. 

“There'll be no trouble, boys,” said the 
sheriff, “‘if we all keep cool and do this right. 
He’s sure to go to the barn within two or three 
hours, and we’ll all be on hand to get him. 


on the lunatic’s house. As we came in sight of 
the yard between the house and barn we saw 
the man washing his hands and face at the pump, 
a short distance from the house. 

“A fine chance to get him if we were on 
bicycles,” whispered the sheriff; ‘‘ but, as it 
is, he’d hear the horse coming.” 

At this moment Hemming heard the crunch 
of our wheels, and after a quick glance in our 
direction snatched up his rifle, which stood 


“The sherift quickly threw the bugéy-top down and whipped up the horse.” 


Watch our signais—buggy-top down means he’s 
at the house; buggy-top up, he’s’ at the 
barn.” 

The sheriff untied his team and we climbed 
in. I did not feel especially optimistic over the 
trip to Porter’s, as we should pass Hemming’s 
within easy rifle-shot, and the sheriff had very 
kindly placed me on the danger side. I resolved 
to turn sideways to the shooting if any took place. 

We drove along slowly, keeping a sharp watch 


close by, and ran like a deer to the house. Just 
before entering he turned and levelled the 
weapon at us, and the next instant I tried to 
shrink into nothingness as a bullet whizzed past 
close by our heads. The sheriff quickly threw 
the buggy-top down and whipped up the 
horse. 

Passing the house, we reached a slight eleva 
tion in the road, and looking back saw our sentry 
on guard on the corn-crib. Two hundred yards 
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“He dropped squarely upon the broad back of the madman.” 


to the south we beheld Bert and Vickers legging 
it towards Hemming’s barn, 

“It’s dinner-time, and Hemming'll probably 
stay at the house until after he’s had something 
to eat,” said the sheriff. 

This reminded me forcibly that I was hungry, 
and so the lunch I had put up came into play. 
We ticd up at Porter’s and started back on 
foot, shielded by the ridge of land. Finally 
we gained a commanding position within 
sixty yards of the house without being 
observed. 

We knew, after a look at the signal from the 
corn-crib, that Hemming was in the house. 
There was accordingly nothing to be done but 
to wait patiently until he got ready to go to the 


barn, which the sheriff hoped would not be a 
great length of time. 

For more than an hour we lay there; then 
the creak of a door roused us to attention. 
Hemming appeared, and walked towards the 
barn. 

“ He’s going to hitch-up—he’s got a rain-coat 
on,” said the sheriff. “ We must make sure of 
him this trip.” 

Quickly we stole up behind the house and 
peered in at the window. In a poorly-furnished 
kitchen sat the farmer’s two little white-faced 
boys, huddled close together on a bench in a 
corner. Evidently they had explicit orders to 
remain there, and were obeying to the letter. 
In another corner stood an axe, a shot-gun, and 
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a huge club, while on the table in the room were 
cartridges for the gun and several wicked- 
looking knives. Obviously Hemming had made 
thorough preparations for his “ enemies.” 

As I viewed these evidences of the man’s 
desperate character my feelings were of a kind 
not easily described. Just then, however, the 
sheriff plucked me by the sleeve, and we stole to 
the ‘corner of the building and peered out. 
Hemming was just entering the barn. 

The moment he was inside we started swiftly 
after him, but had gone hardly a dozen steps 
when a yell, followed by a loud detonation, 
caused us to stop. “Had he discovered us? The 
next instant told us he had not, for from the barn 
came the sounds of a most exciting mélée. The 
noise of kicking ‘hoofs,. yells, and another shot 
Tent the air. 


Just before we reached the door of the barn 


a frightened horse bolted out and dashed away 
madly. Inside, his mate still neighed and 
kicked savagely. The sheriff dashed through 
the door with an apparent disregard of danger, 
and I followed him closely. A terrific commo- 
tion was going on in a distant portion of the 
big barn. A tall feed-bin stood between us and 
the scene of the trouble, and we started to go 
around it. Just then, with a final crash, someonc 
was thrown against the wall of the barn, and there 
leaped out before us the raging madman. He 
had shaken off his assailants—perhaps killed 
them, I thought, for we heard no further sound— 
and now came towards us like a great beast, 
crouching. 

“ All together, boys !” called the sheriff. 

My heart almost stopped beating when the 
cry received no response. But just then I saw 
a white face peer down at me from the top of the 
huge feed-bin. It was Bert. The sight of us 
seemed to reassure the boy. At the moment 
Hemming was directly beneath him, and, to 
his credit be it chronicled, Bert showed the 
quality of his mettle by a neat piece of strategy. 
He dropped from his high perch squarely upon 
she broad back of the madman. 

The hideous yell emitted by Hemming as he 
turned to rend his opponent sent a shiver up 


my spine, but, nevertheless, I found myself 
dashing into the mix-up of flying legs and arms. 
Hemming was a giant in strength, and fought as 
only a crazy man can fight. I. was a long and a 
terrible struggle, but in the end we had the pant- 
ing, heaving figure stretched out beneath us, 
and, after regaining our breath in a measure, 
secured him by handcuffs and rope. 

A low moan brought us to a sudden recollection 
of the man Vickers, and we ran quickly to the 
scene of the struggle behind the huge bin. 
Vickers’s body was hanging limply over a manger. 
He was just regaining consciousness. We 
carried him outside and bathed his face in cool 
water, and he soon came to his senses. He 
smiled weakly at us, rubbed the noticeable 
contusion on the side of his head, and said :— 

“ He was about six too many for us, wasn’t 
he, Bert ?” : 

We then took stock of our wounds. Bert was 
the only one who had escaped without injury 
or damage. The sheriff had a gash in the cheek, 
caused by the man’s teeth ; his right thumb was 
severely sprained, and his vest and shirt were 
torn to strips. I was the possessor of a perfect 
specimen of a black eye and a very painful 
scratch on the top of my head, while my coat 
was torn right up the back. A few days 
later Vickers discovered that he had two ribs 
broken. 

Hemming gave us no farther trouble. We 
brought him safely to town, where an examina- 
tion established the fact that he was insane. 
He was accordingly committed to an asylum, 
while his boys were taken care of by kind- 
hearted neighbours. 

In the course of a year Hemming exhibited 
such marked improvement that he was per- 
mitted to return to his farm. He has lived 
sanely and peaceably ever since, and appears 
to have no recollection of the strenuous events 
connected with his capture by the sheriff and 
his youthful deputies. As for Bert Dunning 
and myself, we have no ambition to again enact 
the réle of deputy when duty calls upon the 
officers of the law to arrest a madman. “ Big” 
Hemming gave us all the excitement we desired. 


Two Years 
Among Strange Tribes 


Pe BY W. HILTON-SIMPSON. 


. An authoritative account of a very remarkable and important expedition. 
Mr. Hilton-Simpson and his companions spent two years among some 
of the wildest and least-known tribes in the Dark Continent, studying 
their manners and customs, and securing specimens of their manu- 
factures. It was rumoured that the explorers had been killed and eaten 
by the fierce cannibals among whom they were travelling, but they came 
through without accident—assisted, no doubt, by the clockwork elephant 
which they carried as a “juju,” and which the superstitious natives held 


in great awe. 


little mechanical elephant, only 
six inches high, extricated the explorers 


In these articles Mr. Hilton-Simpson gives a most 
interesting description of the expedition. 


from more than one dangerous pre- 
dicament. It was looked upon by the 
natives as a most wonderful “juju,” 


and several chiefs made very tempting 
offers for it. 

| c J UR stay in the Bapindji country was 
\( a distinct success, for we were able, 
i WA) by the help of a mechanical toy sent 
FV<96}| out to us from London, to impress 
"the natives with our terrific powers 
as magicians. As we were now beginning to 
approach the un- 
known country of 
the Bakongo, be- 
tween the Loange 
and Kasai rivers, 
where the manner 
of our reception was 
problematical, it 
was most important 
that we should esta- 
blish a good reputa- 
tion among the 
natives. If, in addi- 
tion to being known 
to be friendly, we 
were considered to 
possess uncanny 
powers, we should be 
all the more likely 
to be regarded with 
interest and allowed 
to pass unmolested. 
he “juju” which 
accomplished — our 
end was a toy clock- 
work elephant, 


The interior of a Bi 
From a Photograph. 


which, when wound up, walked along and moved 
its trunk. Although quite small, the toy really 
resembled an elephant, and it at once became an 
object of respect among the people. One old 
Bapindji chief, vastly impressed, offered us ivory 
and slaves in exchange for it, but, needless to say, 
we would not sell. 
We were careful to 
treat our fetish with 
respect ourselves, 
and not to show it 
to every inquisitive 
visitor. It served 
us well, as will be 
seen later. 

As we drew nearer" 
to the Loange 
River, which is, 
roughly , speaking, 
the western frontier 
of the Bakongo 
country, we. 
searched about for 
some chief who 
would put useinto 
communication 
with these people, 
and shortly after 
leaving the Kasai 
Company’s factory 
at Dumba — the 
last white man’s 


indji village. 
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and, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, our arrival created very 
little stir among the inhabitants. 
Very soon, however, they began 
to show more interest in us, and 
in a couple of days we were on 
quite friendly terms with them 
all. The chief, a man of about 
thirty-five years of age. promised 
to try to induce his fellow- 
countrymen from the other side 
of the river to come and ferry us 
across the rapid stream, nearly 
half a mile in width, in their 
“‘dug-outs.” After much talk- 
ing. or rather shouting, between 
the chief and the men with the 
canoes, who were at first very 
much opposed to allowing a white 
man to enter their country and 
refused to bring the canoes near 
to our side of the river, arrange- 
ments were made for us to be 
ferried across on the morrow. By 
dusk next day we and all our 
baggage had fairly entered the 
unknown country. 

residence we saw before entering the unknown Our plans were to ingratiate ourselves as much 
tract—we found a Bapindji chief who was willing as possible with the people of each village, and 
to attempt the business 
for us. We had looked 
forward to having to 
spend several weeks near 
the Loange before we . 
could establish relations 
with the suspicious 
Bakongo, but in quite a 
few days, to our delight, 
we were told that we 
should be peacefully re- 
ceived at one of their 
outpost villages on the 
western side of the 
river. The Bapindji 
chief who effected this 
introduction was a great 
friend of the Kasai Com- 
pany’s agent at Dumba, 
and he was able, there- 
fore, to give a favourable 
agcount of the white 
men ‘in genera] to the 
Bakongo, and doubtless 
had a good deal to say 
about us in particular, 
and about our magic 
elephant. 

One morning we entered 


One of the explorers’ camps in the Bakongo country. 
From a Photograph. 


) n The stockade of a Bakongo village—All openings are carefully closed at night. 
this first Bakongo village. From a Photograph. 
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then persuade them to carry 
our loads on to the next place, 
always trying to visit important 
villages. We also wished to find 
and make friends with the para- 
mount chief of the Bakongo, and 
at the same time continue our 
way eastwards to the Kasai. 
The Bakongo travel very 
little, even in their own terri- 
tory, so that even those who 
were disposed to do so could 
tell us little or nothing of the 
country that lay ahead of us, 
and, in consequence, we were 
led to visit several places which 
lay out of our direct line of 
march. The Bakongo villages 
are built in the open country, 
usually near the edges of wood- 
lands, in which they clear ground 
for their plantations. Every 
village is surrounded by a strong 
stockade, which would afford 
protection from an enemy armed 
only with bows or spears, and, 
as a tule, these villages are neat 


and nicely kept. The people The dictates of fashion—The Bakongo women consider eyelashes a dicigurement, and 
frien 


themselves are well-built and 
sturdy. The men are in- 


veterate smokers, and they often smoke their 
home-grown tobacco in pipes with stems so long 


The Bekongos smoke such long pipes that the assistance of a slave is 
From a) necessary in order to light them. 


this picture shows a girl having her lashes pulled out by the roots by s 


From a Photograph. 


that a man cannot reach to light his own pipe ! 
The photograph reproduced below shows a slave 


lighting his master’s four-foot-long pipe. 
They are good hunters, and employ some 
very useful tan and white dogs in beat- 
ing the woods for game. ‘These dogs are 
under the control of one man in each 
village, who cares for and feeds them. 
I give an illustration of a Bakongo 
“kennelman” and his pack, standing 
near our camp outside the village walls. 

Fashion is even more severe on the 
Bakongo ladies than on those of other 
tribes, for, in addition to causing them 
to scar their bodies, it also decrees that 
their eyelashes must be pulled out. One 
constantly sees one woman performing 
this painful operation for another, who 
bears it with perfectly dry eyes. 

For the first fortnight of our stay 
among them the Bakongo were perfectly 
friendly—in fact, they were as much in- 
terested in us, the first white men they 
had ever seen, as we were in them, and 
accordingly each village welcomed our 
arrival. But this happy state of affairs 
did not last long. We had to pay exor- 
bitant rates to induce the natives to 
carry our loads for us, and nearly 
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always the people demanded this payment in 
the shape of bars of iron or knives. Soon we 
began to run short of these commodities—iron 
bars are not exactly a convenient form of small 
change where all one’s belongings have to be 
carried by porters—and when once our stock 
was exhausted our popularity was gone. The 
chief of the village we were in, who rather prided 
himself on being something of a wizard, ordered 
us to leave his place, and his people declined to 
carry our loads. Obviously, we could not 
attempt to retreat, carrying our loads by instal- 


ments with our twenty-five men, for to show the 
slightest weakness would have been to court 
disaster. On the other hand, we did not feel 
like abandoning all our possessions and making 
an ignominious bolt for it back along the way 
we had come. 

The only thing to do was to remain where we 
were, and try to make the people understand 
that, though we had no more iron or knives, we 
could, pay well in other goods. But it was 
useless; the chief intimated that he would 
either have iron or war. Had we then taken a 
high hand and threatened 


A Bakongo “ kennelman 


with the village pack of dogs, kept for hunting game in the forest. 


the natives with our guns, 
there is no doubt that we 
should have been attacked 
and annihilated in the 
night, for of course the vil- 
lagers greatly outnumbered 
us, and our men were un- 
armed, except for the ten 
old rifles in the boxes, with 
which they did not know 
how to shoot. We now 
told our men that the two 
long cases contained guns, 
in case they might be think- 
ing that we were absolutely 
at the mercy of the Bakon- 
go. But they never showed 
the slightest signs of fear, 
nor was there any uneasi- 
ness visible among them 
during the few days of 
tension which followed, 
“Tf we are attacked,” they 
said, “shoot the  best- 
armed of the Bakongo first, 
and we will take their bows. 


From a Photograph. 
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From a) The explorers are received with a chorus— 


? 


They will be better in our hands than guns.’ 
The next few days were critical indeed. The vulnerable as we 
Bakongo attempted to 
starve us out, being, of 
course, unaware of the 
existence of such commodi- 
ties as preserved foods and 
tinned meats. In the mean- 
time, they did not come 
and talk to us, but were 
onstantly to be seen 
feathering arrows or making 
new bows. At last Mr. 
Torday came to the con- 
clusion that we must try 
the effect of the clockwo k 
elephant, which up till then 
we had not displayed in 
the village. Accordingly, 
one evening, on seeing the 
chief (or, rather, one of 
the two chiefs who rule in 
this village of Kenge), we 
shouted to him to come and 
once more discuss the situa- 
tion. He came, and Mr. 
Torday made him a speech 


us all in the night, yet our elephant was in- 


1] as powerful, and the chief 
must therefore not be sur- 
prised if, in the event of 
hostilities, it should wreak 
a horrible vengeance on 
the villagers. The chief 
was rather impressed by 
this information, but I 
think he really rather 
doubted the existence of 
our magic beast. At any 
rate, he at once asked to 
see it. In the semi-dark- 
ness of Mr. Torday’s tent. 
the toy was set in motion, 
and I then drew back the 
door and ushered in the 
chief. The effect of one 
glance at the elephant, as 
it slowly walked along a 
box, was extraordinary. 
The chief _ absolutely 
declined to look at it again, 
but started off at a run to 
the village, his eyes start- 


ing out of his head with 


in which he explained that, 4 “hoy scout” of the Congo—In the event of a terror, to communicate 
although it was obvious Village being attacked youngsters like this turn out to what he had seen to his 


1 do battle for their homes. 
that the Bakongo could kill From a Photograph. 


people. 
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—of welcome at a friendly village. 


After a time a number of natives came out 
to look at the magical toy, but we refused to 
disturb the elephant again to gratify their 
curiosity. Mr. Torday showed them something 


else, however, for he poured some whisky, which . 


in the dusk the natives could not distinguish 
from water, into a saucer and lighted it, at the 
same time inquiring if the Bakongo would care 
to see one of their rivers on fire. This second 
wonder, almost equal to the first, finally drove 
from the minds of the natives any idea of molest- 
ing such redoubtable wizards as we had shown 
ourselves to be. Next day we further discussed 
the question of leaving the place, and we found 
that the people were now only too anxious to 
carry our loads for payment in such goods as 
we possessed, sooner than keep us longer in their 
village. 

The elephant and the whisky had certainly 
prevented war. 

From this village of Kenge we entered the 
country of the Bashilele, a people nearly related 
to the Bakongo, and here we were very well 
received. We occasionally displayed the ele- 
phant, but we did not on any future occasion 
have to use its powers to smooth over difficulties. 
We proceeded slowly across the Bashilele 
country, making good friends in everv village, 


(Photograph. 


largely by the aid of our stock of drugs, which 
were constantly in demand. This journey 
proved extremely interesting, in that it lay 
among a people who have never yet come into 
contact with the white man, so that one could 
study the life of the natives as it was centuries 
before the coming of the European to Central 
Africa. 

When, in July, r909, we reached the Kasai, 
we had succeeded in crossing the country of the 
Bakongo and Bashilele, whose reputation for 
ferocity seems to have very little to support it. 
In fact, the Bashilele were as friendly as one 
could possibly wish natives to be. Our work 
was now at an end, and after two years’ absence, 
twenty months of which had been spent under 
canvas, we returned to England, not altogether 
sorry, perhaps, to reach a bracing climate 
wherein to shake off the effects of Equatorial 
Africa. 

A knowledge of the native and his ideas is 
absolutely essential to the white race who would 
tule the African with any hope.of success ; and 
if Mr. Torday’s researches have added to that 
knowledge, his expedition will have achieved 
more than the mere collection of the specimens 
of native arts and crafts that are now in the 
museums. 


Tue Enp. 


BURIED ALIVE 


BY A 


LION. 


Captain G. D. Haigh, the Author of this remarkable story. 
From a Photograph. 


BY CAPTAIN G. D. HAIGH, LATE OF THE MATABELELAND RELIEF FORCE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS. 


We very much doubt if two men ever met in more amazing circumstances than those related in 
this story, and Gray’s escape is in itself a remarkable episode. 


Ma N the winter of 1897 I was resting 
Wa my donkeys at Tuli, in Southern 
Rhodesia, having reached there after 
an uneventful journey through the 
= Northern Transvaal. Hearing that 
an old friend of mine, Gray by name, was pros- 
pecting on the Ipargi River, about twelve miles 
distant, I determined to move my caravan out 
to where he was camped, and put in a couple of 
weeks shooting with him. 

Before leaving Tuli the police stationed there 
warned me to be very careful, as lions were 
plentiful, and had been doing a great deal of 
damage. 

I started early in the morning, so as to give 


myself plenty of time to make a good, strong 
camp in which to place the donkeys. We 
reached the river a little after midday, and, 
telling the youngest native to keep the donkeys 
grazing close to the wagon, the other two boys 
and myself started to chop down bush, and soon 
had a good scherm in which to place the donkeys, 
and a smaller one round the wagon. Both the 
natives and myself were pretty tired after our 
work, as, besides cutting bush, we had collected 
a very big heap of firewood. I determined to 
keep a fire going all night, so as to avoid run- 
ning any risks. We all slept sound, and, save 
for hearing a wolf howling in the distance, we 
were not disturbed. 
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No one at Tuli seemed to know exactly where 
Gray was, except that he was on the Ipargi, to 
the north of the old coach road to Victoria ; 
and so, after an early breakfast, I started out 


We proceeded for a couple of houts, seeing 
nothing in the shape of game. Coming out of 
the bush on to the edge of a clearing, I had 
stopped to have a good look around when my 


The Ipargi River at Tuli, near where this adventure happened. 
From a Photograph. 


up the river to see if I could find any traces of 
him. As the bush was very thick I decided to 
leave my pony behind, and, instead, took one 
of the boys with me, carrying a spare haversack 
with some lunch. He would also come in handy 
to carry a buck, if I was lucky enough to get one. 

I started off with my shot-gun, but before we 
had gone any distance I sent the boy back with 
it, and told him to bring my Martini. It was 
nasty country to work through, with big belts of 
reeds along the waterside, and bush reaching 
right down to é 


boy called my attention to a black object near 
the other side of the open space. Through the 
glasses I made out that it was a big wildebeeste 
bull, feeding quite unconcernedly. He was 
decidedly too far away for me to risk a shot, 
being nearly a thousand yards off. Luckily, the 
wind was in our favour ; so, telling my boy to 
stay where he was, I edged down towards the 
river, intending to skirt the reeds and take 
advantage of some small bushes here and there, 
and thus gradually creep on till within range. 

I got on well, 


the reeds. After 
a little the bush 
gotthinner,how- 
ever, and one 
cameacrossopen 
spaces. I did 
not want to lose 
touch with the 
river, but all the 
same the thick 
reeds seemed to 
offer excellent 
cover for a lion, 
so I kept about 
fifty yards out. 


From a\ 


Trekking to the Ipargi River. 


sometimes 
crawling, at 
other times 
bending very 
low, and stop- 
ping at each 
bush to make 
sure that the old 
fellow had not 
winded me. I 
reckoned that 
five hundred 
yards was near 
enough, even 
for such a poor 


(Photograph. 
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shot as myself. I was soon within six hundred 
yards, and determined that the next stop would 
fix the bull. 

All of a sudden he started cutting most 
wonderful capers, as they do when startled, 
jumping right up in the air and snorting like a 
railway engine. I could see that-it was not my 
approach that had scared him, as he edged closer 
to me in his antics, and was now standing gazing 
at the reeds in the direction in which I was head- 
ing. The bull was now barely four hundred 
yards away and an easy shot, so I watched to 
see what was exciting him. 

T had not long to wait. Out from the reeds, 
close to where the bull had first been standing, 
came an animal, carrying in its mouth what 
appeared to me to be a tree. This was enough 
for the bull; he threw up his tail and dashed 
away. I was too much interested in the new 
arrival to think of shooting him, and so he made 
good his escape. Meanwhile, the strange animal 
came a little closer, and presently, laying down 
its burden, it let out a terrific roar, then picked 
the thing up again and once more drew nearer. 

I could now see it quite clearly, and saw, to 
my horror, that it was a lioness carrying a man, 
seemingly wrapped in a blanket, for I could see 
a part of it dragging. Now I was ina fix indeed. 


“Te was « lioness carrying a man.” 


I was sorely tempted to shoot the brute, but if 
I fired and only wounded her she would immedi- 
ately maul the poor wretch she was carrying, 
and for all I knew he might still be alive. I 
decided that I would not risk it, so I stopped 
where I was, with the lioness getting closer at 
every step. It was no time for smiling, but I 
could not help wondering what my boy was 
doing ; he was probably back underneath the 
wagon by this time. ; 

Well, the lion came slowly along till she was 
within a hundred yards of me, when she stopped, 
laid the man down, and roared again. The noise 
was tremendous ; it seemed to fairly shake the 
earth, and it made me feel decidedly nervous, 
for I thought she was calling to her mate. She 
was now, as I have said, about a hundred yards 
from me, but I was between her and the river. 
I could now see that the man she was carrying 
was a white ; all I could see of the poor fellow 
was his hand, and what I had thought was a 
blanket turned out to be a cavalry cloak. If I 
was a dead shot I would have fired and killed 
the beast, but I was nervous of only wounding 
her, in which case the poor beggar she had hold 
of would suffer. 

All this time I was lying full length, raising my 
head a few inches now and then to watch. I 
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could seé her sniffing at him, and presently she 
started to dig away with her fore-paws like a 
cat, excavating a little trench. Next she picked 
up the man and laid him in the hollow. 

“Great Scot!” I thought. “She means to 
bury him!” There was some more sniffing, 


while I watched with straining eyes. Then she. 


started to cover him up, raking the sand over 
him with one paw. Every now and then she 
would stop and sniff at the poor beggar again. 
I was mad with impatience, wishing she would 
move off, so that I could get at the unfortunate 
fellow, for I had an odd feeling that he was still 
alive. She finished at last, with the man fairly 
well covered, save for his boots and hands, 
which were stretched out. 

The lioness now moved off about five yards ; 
then turned and came back, stepping very 
lightly, for all the world like an enormous cat. 
She had another sniff, which apparently satis- 
fied her, for she went off again, this time a little 
farther, but only to repeat the process. I could 
see her object now. She evidently had her 
cubs somewhere near, and was going to bring 
them to dinner, but wished to protect her prize 
meanwhile. 

The brute’s next journey took her about a 
hundred and fifty yards from me, so I deter- 


mined to fire, trusting to luck to get in another 
cartridge in case of a miss. So, just when she 
turned to come back for another look at her 
prey, I pulled the trigger. I aimed just behind 
the shoulder, hoping to fix her in one shot. The 
moment I fired, out of the corner of my eye I 
saw the fellow in the overcoat roll over, rise to 
his feet, and stagger towards me. Then I 
turned my attention to the lioness. I could 
see she was hit, for she was sitting on her 
haunches, roaring like ten lions in one. I 
slipped in another cartridge, and was about to 
finish her, when the poor fellow in the overcoat 
reached me and literally fell on top of me. He 
was in a fearful state, covered all over with 
blood. 

I was horribly afraid, while I struggled to 
free myself, that the wounded lioness would 
have both of us, for the man would not let go 
of me, but clung on convulsively, crying, “ My 
God! My God!” Fortunately for both of us, 
however, he collapsed, and I was able to shake 
him off and finish the lioness. It was an easy 
job; my first shot had just caught her back- 
bone, and she was helpless. I gave her one 
more through the head and killed her. 

I now went to the poor fellow and carried 
him through the reeds to the water’s edge, 


“Py <5 Ce a, = 


“She started to cover him up, raking the sand over him with one paw.” 


Vol. xxviii.—3. 
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where, after some time, he revived. ‘To my 
surprise, when I had washed the blood from his 
face, I recognized him as my chum Gray. He 
was still suffering from the shock, and all he 
could do was to cry weakly, “My God! My 
God !”’ and then break down. 

Luckily, he was not hurt so much as I thought ; 
his arm was badly bitten, and his face was 
knocked about where he had struck it against 
stumps and stones while being carried. What 
had saved him was the thick military overcoat ; 
the lioness had such a good grip on it that, 
beyond his back being greatly bruised by her 
teeth, he was not much the worse. 

I now helped him along to where I had left 
my boy, as there were some trees there, and I 
felt that if a second lion came along Gray would 
feel better off up a tree. Fortunately, the boy 
had not bolted ; he pointed to a fair-sized tree 
and said he had watched the whole performance 
from that. He could not believe that Gray was 
alive, but stared at him, saying, “ Tagati! 
‘Tagati!” (* Magic! Magic !””) the while. 

I wanted to send him back for the pony to 
take Gray home, but couldn't get him to move ; 
he said he would be eaten by the lioness’s mate. 
I thought it quite probable, but did not tell him 
so. So there we were, nearly five miles from the 
wagon, and one of us utterly helpless. However, 
we rigged up a rough sort of stretcher from a 
couple of boughs and our belts, and eventually 
reached the wagon after a tedious journey. 
From there I immediately sent into Tuli for 
sqmeone to come and help me patch up Gray’s 
shoulder, for what with the shock and loss of 
blood he was nearly off his head. Luckily one 
of the police, like a good fellow, came out just 
before sundown, and between us we made sure 
that all the wounds were thoroughly cleaned. 
It was not till morning that Gray was able to 
give us an account of his adventure. Apparently 
he had been suffering from ague, and that 
eventful morning had taken a rug and a big 
cloak and lay down in the sun on a flat rock 
about twenty yards from his wagon, trying to 
get some warmth into his chilled blood. He must 
have dozed off, for the next thing he remembered 
was lying alongside the rock, with a bad pain in 
his shoulder and a lioness standing over him. 


He could hear his boys at the wagon shouting, 
and hoped that perhaps they would scare the 
brute off a little so that he could make a bolt 
for it. The lioness, however, took no notice of 
the noise, ard after smelling him all over started 
to drag him along by the shoulder. The pain 
was terrific, but he did his best not to yell, 
although he could not help a grunt escaping now 
and then. Eventually the lioness, finding the 
dragging process too slow, seized him by the 
middle, and that way made better progress. 
When the burying stage arrived Gray reckoned 
it was his last chance, and determined, when the 
lioness had gone any distance, to make a sprint 
for the river and get into one of the pools of 
water. The most awful moment, he said, was 
when the lioness had covered him up and kept 
coming back and smelling him. That absolutely 
unnerved him ; he was unable to see the direction 
she took, and her repeated withdrawals and 
returns nearly drove him frantic. When he 
heard my shot he told me he could not realize he 
was saved until he staggered to me; every 
second he expected to hear the lioness behind 
him, or to feel her paw striking him down. 

The boys at Gray’s wagon, after seeing him 
disappear, had made their way to the nearest 
Kaffir kraal, and from there a message came 
in to Tuli reporting Gray’s death. While the 
matter was being debated my boy turned up 
with the news of his safety. 

I went back to the scene of the incident a 
couple of days after, but the jackals and wolves 
had not left much lioness for me to skin. A 
couple of the police and myself hunted around 
to see if we could find any sign of her cubs or 
the male lion, but found no trace of them. 

I had had enough of the Ipargi River, and 
after taking Gray into Tuli I started on my 
shooting trip along the old road from Tuli to 
the Mangrue Pass. As this road had not been 
used since 1893 I had all sorts of troubles and 
adventures, but none so startling as when I 
watched a lioness officiating as undertaker. 

Gray got over his wounds in no time, thanks 
to a good constitution, and when I last heard of 
him a few years ago was still at his old work of 
prospecting. I do not think, however, that he 
takes sun-baths on flat rocks any more. 


BY ARTHUR D. PRICE. 
ILLUSTRATBD BY HAMILTON WILLIAMS. 


“ Wide World” readers do not need to be told what a “tenderfoot"’ is. 


This particular specimen 


of the genus engaged himself as a “hired man” to aCanadian farmer, and promptly started 


learning things. 


What with a “ boss” who objected to idleness on principle, and a sweetheart who 


disliked having her ball-dress trodden on, the “hired man” had rather a bad time of it, but 
things brightened up later on. 


meee N the Deloraine branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway lies the 
little town of Boissevain, with seven 
por eight huge grain elevators stand- 

~ ing like grim sentinels along the 
track. The town itself is a typical well-to-do 
prairie village, consisting of two hotels, a saw- 
mill, blacksmith’s shop, several dry - goods 
and hardware stores, a drug-store, a Chinese 
laundry, the inevitable 


printing shop which 7 S 
weekly issues the Ob- &>. Ke 
server, and livery stables \9) 


in all stages of pro- 
sperity. I should also 
mention the “‘ caboose,” 
where ‘“‘ drunks”’ are ac- 
commodated over.ight. 

When I landed in 
Boissevain the hay 
harvest was just com- 
mencing, and, being 
rather short of the 
necessary wherewithal 
to sustain health and 


“We drove out from town in « bone-shsking Bain wagon.” 


life, I, in a weak moment, hired myself out 
to a Scotch farmer living south of the town, 
near the Turtle Mountains, for twenty dollars 
a month and ‘‘all found.” Needless to say, I 
was a tenderfoot of the most verdant kind, 
having, as I then thought, a thorough knowledge 
of Canada, picked up on the way over, between 
my innings of sea-sickness, from various illus- 
trated Government pamphlets. I knew, or 
thought I did, how to catch the elusive 
maskalonge in the rushing rapids of 
Ontario ; the moose I hunted success- 
fully in my dreams; and as for forty 
below zero—well, Nansen wasn’t better 
informed than I was. I displayed my 
greenness within a few 
minutes of striking the 
town by hiring myself 
out for so small a wage 
as twenty dollars a 
month. 

We drove out from 
town in a bone-shaking 
Bain wagon. The boss 
was a humorist in his 
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“Another rye-soaked rascal tried to pass us in a buggy.” 


way, his wit being somewhat enhanced by the 
diberal allowance of throat-scorching rye whisky 
he had imbibed in the town. He told me not 
to be afraid of Indians (which, I may men- 
tion, were scarcer than the dodo), and also that 
I need not rise before half-past four next morn- 
ing. Somehow, when I caught the gist of this 
last joke, I felt a cold shiver run down my back. 
We got out to the farm quickly enough. Our 
team were a pair of light French horses from the 
East, and went well, especially when another 
rye-soaked rascal tried to pass us in a buggy, 
for the etiquette of the prairie is never to let 
another person pass you on the road. The 
farmhouse was of lumber, matchboarded inside, 
the porch and roof being shingled. Inside, we 
all lived during the day in one room—breakfast, 
dining, and reception room combined. The 
chief ornament was a large iron cook-stove, and 
the pictures were neither by Titian, Millais, nor 
Van Dyck, but were advertisements from the 
town stores, with a calendar thrown in, the gem 
of the collection being an agricultural implement- 
maker’s poster, showing sixteen binders and 
sixty-four horses going round a field of wheat. 
Having been pertinently questioned, I ex- 


“The ‘old man’ was in an argumentative mood.” 


plained with as few 
lies as possible where 
I came from in the 
Old Country, who my 
parents were, why I 
had left, and what my 
trade was. The last 
was rather difficult, as 
I never had any, but 
I passed muster by 
saying I was a census 
collector. I believe 
they imagined it was 
something like a bota- 
nist! After a supper 
consisting of meat, 
cakes, bread, and tea, 
and a little religious 
outbreak by the ‘“‘ old man,” who, having con- 
tinued — to 
toast Bac- 
chus after 
getting 
home, was 
in an argu- 
mentative 
mood, we 
went to bed. 
I was no 
sooner in 
bed than 1 
was called 
to get up. 
At least, 
that’s how 
the interval * 
appeared 
to me, and 
as I could 
not see my 
watch I had 
no idea what 
the time 


3 “If 1 sat down tor a few moments after dinner 
was. The “jt ‘caused the ‘old man’ acute grief.” 


boss was down, waiting for me, 
and told me to go out and “ do 
the chores.” 

Well, I won’t bother to tell 
you what I did altogether, but 
you can take it from me I 
earned those twenty dollars 
* each monthseveral times over. 
It was generally ten by the 
time I got to bed, and my 
overalls barely had time to 
stop dangling before I was in 
them again, doing those ever- 
lasting “chores.” If I sat 
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down for a few minutes after dinner I could see it 
caused the “old man” acute grief, and he would 
pass his hand over his head and try to think of 
something that wanted immediate attention. 
Between the hay and the corn harvest there 
was a short rest. When I say rest, I mean 
that times were easier ; we could sit down toa 
meal instead of taking it standing up. And 
then there were picnics. Although my boss did 
not encourage holidays for his hired man, those 
picnics were a great 
event. All the female 
portion of the farming 
fraternity used to pre- 
pare food of a good 
and filling nature, and 
on a given day every- 
body used to hie to a 
certain selected grove 
in the Turtle Moun- 
tains, some in buggies, 
others — generally 
families with encum- 
brances — in wagons, 
and last, but not least, 
the poor hired men on 
foot. It was here that, 
I met “her.” Whether 
it was her looks or the 
exquisite way in which 
she made lemon-pie 
and salmon sandwiches 
which attracted me I 
am not sure; but one 
thing I am certain of, 
and that was that I 
was very badly struck. We got acquainted by 
my spilling some tea over her best dress through 
nervousness. She turned out to be a close 
neighbour ; I shall give no names, but will call 
her my “ Tiger Lily.” Unfortunately she was 
rather ungetatable. She herself was Ar, but 
her father, having made money, had built a new 
house for himself, with a furnace in it to heat 
the rooms, instead of the ordinary stoves. This 
made him feel that he really was somebody, and 
he therefore looked upon a hired man like myself 
as very small fry. One topic he and I invariably 
discussed and agreed upon were the miserly 
habits of my boss. The “ Tiger Lily’s” father 
was very sore on the subject, as my boss had once 
sold him a bad horse, with a cough that did 
away with the need of sleigh-bells in winter. 
There was to be a “ box social” shortly, in 
aid of the church, and, having asked “her ” to 
come there with me, to my surprise and joy she 
accepted. Now, a box social is arranged as 
follows. Each of the single girls, and a good 
many of the married ones, make up a prettily- 


“It was here that I met ‘ her.” 


designed box, covered with ribbons, and contain- 
ing just enough provisions for two. These works 
of art are all mixed and put up for auction, and 
are bid for by the men of the district. The 
highest bidder for a box has the privilege of a 
téte-a-téte meal with the designer of the particular 
treasure he has bought. As the boxes are mixed, 
however, no one knows just whose company he 
is bidding for. Inside the boxes each girl has 
her name, so you really discover your luck on 
opening the box. Rou- 
lette is not in it for 
excitement. You may 
dinewithapearl,but the 
betting is odds on your 
picking a crab-apple. 

On the way to the 
social I asked my 
“Tiger Lily” to let 
me carry her box, 
thereby thinking that, 
having seen it once, I 
should recognize it 
again. She did so. It 
was tastefully got up, 
all covered with pink 
ribbon; and I made 
sure I should know it 
again, and quite looked 
forward to a most en- 
joyable time. 

Well, the auctioneer 
put the boxes up, 
and one after 
another was __ sold. 
Some of the plainest 
boxes belonged to the prettiest girls, and 
vice versa. At last up came a box with pink 
ribbon. Someone started it at two dollars. I 
immediately raised it to three. Somebody else 
bid four; I went five. Then another man bid 
six ; I went seven. ‘‘ Any advance on seven ? ” 
asked the auctioneer. ‘‘ Eight,” replied a red- 
haired bachelor from acorner. ‘“‘ Nine,” shouted 
another. ‘“‘ Nine-fifty,” cried Red-hair; and 
as the hammer fell on the last call I got the box 
for ten. “Ten dollars—half a month’s wages 
gone!” I told myself. ‘This little flutter is 
costing me dear; but the ‘ Tiger Lily’ is worth 
it.” 

As I opened the box to gaze on her sweet 
name my heart sank. It wasn’t hers at all! 
It belonged to the vicar’s wife. There were two 
boxes decked in pink ribbon. Of course there 
was nothing to do but make the best of it, and 
I will draw a veil over what followed ; but I had 
an awful job squaring matters up with the 
“ Tiger Lily ” afterwards. 

One day the grain was ripe, and the boss 
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began oiling his 
Massey - Harris 
binder. He also 
told me he 
wanted me to get 
up early on the 
morrow. ‘‘ Shade 
of Cabot!” 1 
thought. “ I won- 
der what he calls 
early ?”’ Only the 


“Te wasn't hers at all! It belonged 
to the vicar’s wife.” 


other day I had advised him 
to save lamp-oil, but he did 
not take the hint. He said 
he would not work the horses 
too hard the first day. At 
seven o'clock the binder had 
already done several rounds, 
and I found that I was ex- 
pected not only to follow the 
binder, but have all the grain 
stooked up at the end of the 
day. Stooking, I should 
explain, is a job somewhat similar to per- 
petual motion, for as long as the binder keeps 
going there are sheaves to be put up. We 
stopped work a little after sundown. I don’t 
know what the horses felt like after their ‘‘ easy 
time,” but I, who had been toiling in the heat 


“Thad an awful job squaring matters up with the ‘Tiger 
Lily‘ afterwards.” 


of a hot September sun all day, felt utterly 
exhausted. This was only the forerunner of 
many more “ easy days,”’ and I was heartily glad 
when the corn was finished with. Next came 
the threshing. This was comparatively a holiday, 
as we could only work from four in the morning 


until ten at night. It passed off quite unevent- 
fully, save for a little unpleasantness one day 
between the man who drove the tank and one 
of the pitchers. The pitcher called the tank-man 
a ‘“‘ Scotch haggis,” whereupon the aggrieved one 
retorted by placing the pitcher in the tank. As 
the tank-man had to break the ice in the creek 
before he could get water, the object which 
emerged therefrom looked more like an icicle 
than a Manitoban farmer. It was a case of 
the pitcher going once too often to the well. We 


“The aggrieved one retorted by placing the pitcher in the tank.” 


got through the threshing quickly enough ; the 
only fault I had to find was with the engine, 
which kept pounding along all day and gave us 
no chance of a rest. 

Freeze-up came with a suddenness peculiar 
to this country. We went to bed one night with 
the atmosphere fairly mild; when we got up 
in the morning the ground was frozen solid and 
heavy flakes of snow were falling, which soon 
covered everything to the depth of a foot or so. 
As soon as the snow stopped falling I was ordered 


“1 rubbed the spot with a handful of snow.” 
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“A ‘ surprise party.”” 


off to the Turtle Mountain bush with a team and 
sleigh after dry firewood. It was chilly going, 
but on coming back with a heavy load my nose 
started to freeze, and after a little while I could 
feel no nose at all, but by rubbing the spot where 
I knew it ought to be with a handful of snow it 
very soon unpleasantly reminded me that it was 
still there. Any person wishing to try the effect 
of thawing out a frozen nose has only to put his 
nasal organ to a red-hot grate, when he will ex- 
perience all the delights of the sensation. 

Just as we were going to bed one night we 
heard sleigh-bells, and up drove a sleigh con- 
taining about twenty young folks. I found out 


that this was what is called a “surprise party ” 
—and a very unpleasant one, to judge by the 
look on the boss’s face. 


All the women had 
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“I received my congt.” 


brought cakes and sand- 
wiches, and all of them 
had their dancing shoes 
with them. The party 
had also brought a band, 
consisting of two violins 
and a_ mouth - organ. 
The tables were shoved 
into another room, and 
before I knew where I 
was 1 was “balancing” 
to a partner, in the throes 
of a country dance. A 
man stood up in one 
corner, calling off the 
figures to the tune of the 
music. I thought at first 
that he was drunk, but 
found out later it was the 
custom to call off in this fashion. 

Of course, my “ Tiger Lily ” was in the party, 
and trouble came soon after the start of the 
dance. Somehow or other I got mixed up in 
the folds of her dress and we both came to the 


“A tow-headed, hard-looking little man came up and 
asked me if 1 wanted a job.” 


floor. I apologized, but it was no go, and I 
received my congé. Next day I suppose I must 
have been driven absolutely reckless by the 
events of the previous night, for I sat down on 
some hay in the horse-stable with my face in 
my hands, lost in thought. Suddenly the boss 
appeared, told me severely that he did not 
encourage loafing, and “fired” me. Troubles 
never come singly ! 
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Having spent most of my hard-earned money 
in Winnipeg, it became an urgent necessity for 
me to seek further profitable employment with- 
out delay. So, taking the train to Swan River 
via Portage-la-Prairie and Dauphin, I arrived 
at the Commercial Hotel with empty pockets and 
perfect health. After I had been idling about 
for two days a tow-headed, hard-looking little 
man came up and asked me if I wanted a job 
loading ties (railway sleepers). I said I was 
willing, and Mr. Towhead paid my fare up to a 
place called Westgate. Travelling on the cheap, 
is not by any means luxurious, 
as we traversed some hundreds 
of miles on a flat, open truck. 
It was too late to do any work 
that day, but we were able to 
put in a square meal at the sec- 
tion-house. Our sleeping quarters 
were decidedly airy and novel. 
Imagine to yourselves a large 
freight car, fitted all round in- 
side with two tiers of bunks, the 
bedding consisting solely of pine- 
needles and a blanket. In the 
centre was a stove made out of 
an old tin biscuit-box, and the 
apartment was ventilated by 
cracks in the roof, through which 
the stars were plainly visible. As 
the snow outside was between 
two and three feet deep, the 


atmosphere was, to say the 
least, thin. There were six- 
teen of us sleeping in the 


car, and sixteen nationalities 
were represented therein. It 
cost us fifty cents a day for board, a quarter 
a month for the doctor, and a quarter for 
mail. As I never got any mail, however, 
the quarter was a waste of money. The wolves 
sang us to sleep every night. There were huge 
tamarack trees alongside the line for miles and 
miles, and the brutes used to come right up close 
to the car and tell each other what they thought 
about us. 

Next morning about ninety of us got on some 
hand-cars and pumped ourselves out about seven 
miles, to where the ties were stacked. There 
were a lot of box and flat cars drawn up on the 
track alongside. Three men worked in a gang. 
One man picked the ties loose from each other 
with a picaroon; another carried them on his 
shoulder to the car; and the third man was 
inside, stacking and counting them. We got 
one cent apiece for every tie we put in or on the 
cars—and we earned it. The ties were green 
tamarack, eight feet by eight inches by six. 
The sun used to come out all day and thaw the 


“*T got the job inside the car.” 


snow, which would freeze solid again at night, 
making the ground very slippery, and the 
carrying of the ties from the stack to the car 
was a work of considerable skill. I got the job 
inside the car stacking them. I was in the dry, 
wet or fine, and I could watch with an unholy 
joy the struggles of the man getting the tie on 
his shoulder and stumbling along with it to the 
car. We did all right, clearing about two dollars 
to two-fifty apiece per diem, after paying for our 
board. The worst part was pumping the hand- 
cars out morning and afternoon, about twenty- 
eight miles a day. The coming 
back to the section-house, how- 
ever, was not so bad, as it was 
a down grade.. The only fear 
was if we met a train, as we 
used to travel at a terrific pace, 
and it was tricky work stopping 
the car and lifting it off the 


track. 
And what a mixed crowd we 
were! Half-breeds, Belgians, 


Swedes, English, Scotch, French, 
Trish, Dukobor, Galician and 
Welsh, Icelander, Norwegian, 
Russian, white man and black, 
Varsity man and jail-bird—all 
equal and all happy. One 
man, a foreigner, left the gang 
and started to tramp down the 
line to the next section. On 
the way he picked up a dead 
prairie chicken, and ate it. 
Poor fellow! It was a poisoned 
bait for wolves, and I saw 
his body a few days later 
lying on a hand-car. 

The food at the section-house was good, and 
there was plenty of it. There must have been 
a woman cook there, although I never saw her. 
In fact, it was nearly six months before I saw a 
woman again. About this time I thought I 
would move on up the line, so I tramped over 
the sleepers twenty-three miles to a place called 
Erwood. 

The Red Deer River “ broke up ” whilst I was 
here, and what a sight it was to see the big floes 
come pounding, roaring, and crashing against 
the bridge! Hard on top of the last blocks of 
ice came millions of feet of lumber, being driven 
down to the sawmill on Red Deer Lake from the 
Etoimoma lumber camp. 

From Erwood I went to a place called Powell’s 
Siding, and started to work building the grade of 
a railway spur running from the siding to the 
sawmill at Red Deer Lake. There were three 
camps—Number One, Number Two, and Number 
Three. I started at Number Two. Here we 
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“1 did not shine at this work.” 


slept in tents, and also dined under one long 
tent. 

We had a man cook, quite a chef in his own 
style. The food was excellent—moose-meat, 
pork and beans, potatoes, peas, stewed dried 
apples, prunes, and tea with every meal. The 
working hours were ten a day, wet or fine, and 
the sand-flies, the ‘“‘ bite-’em-and-no-see-’em,” as 
the Indians call them, an abominable nuisance. 
We had to dig a ditch on each side of the “ right 
of way,” and wheel the contents in a wheel- 
barrow across a slippery plank and dump them 
on the grade. I did not shine at this work, as 
the second wheelbarrow load capsized into the 
ditch and I went with it. The ‘‘ walRing boss ” 


after this kept his eye on me. I spent as much 
time as was safe in sharpening my shovel, but 
at last the boss came up and suggested that he 
preferred my room to my company. He was 
not a bad sort; he told me to get a job on the 
steel gang up at Number One camp. This was 
a great improvement, my job being the bolting 
on of ‘‘ angle bars,” or fish-plates. 

It was a hard life, but on the whole a happy one. 
Dollars were king, and it was a case of the 
survival of the fittest; weaklings simply 
dropped out and were not. I saw the railway 
nearly through to the lake, and then, witha lot of 
others, headed down to civilization and the rest 
cure. 


“I headed down to civilization and the rest cure.’ 
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seen) N a certain morning late in the 
nC y autumn, two years ago, something 
WS } quite extraordinary — something 
RN25OR unprecedented in the annals of 
; " the neighbourhood —happened at 
Guarda. This epoch-making event was the 
arrival of a motor-car, in which the engineers 
proposed to ride to a camp a hundred miles 
distant. There was a flutter of excitement 
when the news of its coming went round, and 
the men devoured their meagre breakfasts with 
feelings of happiness that would have done 
credit to a brakeload of children off on their 
annual excursion. 


The car was of a decidedly ancient pattern, 
and the engineers harboured an uncanny sus- 
picion that some mysterious danger lurked 
beneath its battered, time-worn bonnet. The 
native chauffeur had worked assiduously for 
twelve hours the previous day in repairing the 
more obvious defects, and making safeguards 
against likely ones. After thoroughly over- 
hauling the engines, he announced impressively, 
much to everyone’s alarm, that if the car once 
stopped en route, it would never restart again. 
No one thought, however, that this dismal 
warning would prove so fatefully prophetic. 

The heaviest men of the party took their seats 
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first, and the engines tested their capacity. ‘To 
a round of cheers which almost drowned the 
deafening noise of the engines, the car began to 
move, and was soon running steadily. 

“We were some few miles from the camp,” 
Mr. March told the writer, ‘‘ making steady 
progress as the day wore on, when our notice 
was attracted by two donkeys travelling quietly 
home, carrying stores of merchandise from the 
market at Guarda. The animals looked like 
freak camels, owing to the pyramids of stores 
erected on their backs. The riders, perched 
upon the tops, were sleeping soundly, their heads 
enveloped in shawls to protect them against 
the burning rays of the sun. 

“Their peaceful slumber, however, was soon 
disturbed by one of the most remarkable panto- 
mimic performances imaginable. As the motor- 
car overtook them, snorting and rattling, the 
donkeys suddenly stopped, craning their necks 
to gaze fearfully around the stacks of goat- 
cheese and black bread at the approaching 
monster. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
momentarily the animals grew more frightened. 
At last they could stand no more, and, bucking 
and hee-hawing wildly, they commenced a 
war-dance, during which time they succeeded 
in shedding the whole of their encumbrances, 
including their riders. 

“ The narrow pass was littered with food and 
clothing, over which our car painfully bumped 
its way. Where the luckless riders hit the 
ground we never ascertained. As for the beasts, 
they stumbled for a second against the front of 
the car, and then, regaining their feet, set off at 
a thundering gallop ahead of us, ears and tails 
erect, nor did they stop for a good ten miles, 
until captured by a peasant who met them. 

“Night found the car climbing a narrow 
mountain-pass, with a great cliff on one side and 
a precipice on the other. A cold wind arose, 
shrieking wildly in the valleys beneath. The 
car-lamps were lit, casting spectral shadows 
which danced around the mountain - sides. 
Progress was necessarily slow, for our attention 
was centred upon manceuvring the car around 
the perilously sharp angles of the narrow pass. 
The last village had been left miles behind, and 
there was no likelihood of any human habitation 
ahead until we reached our destination. 

“So far we had had no trouble with the engines, 
although they made a tremendous noise, but 
now they began to act somewhat erratically and 
the chauffeur grew anxious. 

“Presently we felt some spots of rain, and 
realized that if the rain-storm once came on the 
outlook would be desperate, for the violence of 
the winter rains amid these exposed mountain- 
tops is inconceivable. 


“Faster and faster came the heavy rain-drops, 
and vivid lightning flashes began to zigzag 
across the sky, while the thunder roared 
sullenly. Soon the bottom of the car was full” 
of water and our thin clothes were soaked through 
and through. As the downfall grew heavier 
miniature cascades began to pour over the 
mountain wall on one side of us, deluging us and 
the car, and then falling over the precipice again 
into the valley beneath. Soon the narrow track 
became so sodden that the wheels of the car sank 
into the mud and finally became embedded, 
rendering farther progress impossible. 

“* Hark !’ cried someone, suddenly. 
is that noise ?’ 

“ All of us listened intently, and in the lull of 
the growling thunder we heard a strange, blood- 
curdling sound—the baying of starving wolves. 
Just then there came a tremendous flash of 
lightning, and at the top of a ridge ahead we 
discerned a number of dark objects running to- 
wards us. At first we thought the lights of the 
car would frighten them, but they soon plucked 
up courage, and, as we reached for our pistols, 
spanners—any weapon with which to fight them 
—we realized that we were in great peril. They 
came on in scores, leaping up around the car, 
struggling desperately to climb in, only to go 
down before our bullets and well-directed 
spanner-blows. Again and again the attack 
was renewed, amidst a pandemonium of snarling 
and baying, and every time a wolf dropped dead 
it was literally torn to pieces by its famished 
companions. Just as the first streaks of dawn 
crept into the sky the pack finally lost heart 
and beat a retreat, their number considerably 
reduced. We ourselves were thoroughly ex- 
hausted, but were happily uninjured save for 
a few scratches and bites. 

“The storm had ceased during the night, and 
now daylight revealed a complete transforma- 
tion. The road was a swamp into which the 
wheels of the car, itself saturated with water, 
had sunk hopelessly.” 

As soon as the pass was considered safe Harry 
March and Phillip ventured back to the nearest 
village. After a time which seemed intermin- 
able the remaining men followed, and the party 
finally succeeded in reaching Guarda once more, 

That terrifying experience, lasting thirty-six 
hours, coupled with bad food and constant ex- 
posure to the elements, broke the health and 
spirits of the prospectors. Still, however, they 
struggled on. The precious mineral they had 
sought so long was practically in sight now, bu 
the price of success was not yet fully paid. One 
of their number—an assistant engineer—died 
from pneumonia and was buried near the camp. 
Mr. Harry March lay seriously ill up in a cave 


‘What 
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“* Again and again the attack was renewed, amidst a pandemonium of snarling and baying.” 


in the mountains, where his brother tended him 
assiduously, heating slabs of stone and laying 
them upon the invalid’s chilled body. 

The winter season wore on, and the expedition 
still made progress, despite the fact that most of 
the men were reduced to invalids. And at last 
they had their reward—the discovery of the 
precious mines. 


In a statement given to the writer Mr. March 
says :— 
“We found a rich deposit of uranium about 


four miles from the old town of Guarda. Asa 
trial we took up three sites, and the results were 
beyond all expectations. In some places the: 
first drive of the pick disclosed uraniferous 
(uranium) ore, while in others it was found at a 
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depth of twenty feet or so. By means of ex- 
perimental shafts we were able to prove the 
continuity of the lodges. We estimate that 
radium from the Guarda belt mines can be 
produced at less than one-third of the cost of 
extracting it from pitchblende.” 

The announcement of this great discovery was 
made all over Europe early in 1910, and the 
leaders of the expedition had the honour of being 
congratulated by the late King Edward. The 
organization of the new industry is now pro- 
ceeding. 

Guarda, near which the mines are located, is 
the highest, and probably the dirtiest, town in 
Europe. During the summer months the wind 
blows from the east ; all vegetation is scorched, 
and life in the best circumstances becomes 
a burden. With a population of several thou- 
sands, there is scarcely any attempt at sanita- 
tion—not even so much as a water-pipe! The 
smell of the town reaches far over the mountains, 
and the white dust lies inches deep on the road. 
At night the wind blows continuously, and a 
perpetual mist of dust prevails, with the result 
that even the smallest children develop con- 
sumption and cough blood before they can speak. 

For a trivial offence a peasant is cast into 
prison—and such a prison! It is called the 
House of Stone—a large cell with a solitary 
window. The inmates—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are herded together indiscriminately. 
The floor is covered with horrible refuse, and 
fresh air is rigidly excluded ; day and night’the 
poisonous atmosphere lingers. 


If a prisoner has friends living near who will 
bring him food and pass it through the grating 
in the wall, he stands a chance of existing until 
his trial. If without such allies, however, he 
must depend upon the charity of the passers-by 
for means of subsistence ; and if these are not 
forthcoming he simply drops down from weak- 
ness and is trampled to death by the fighting 
mob, struggling to press their faces against the 
iron bars. 

I can only compare this vile little hell in the 
midst of pestilent Guarda with the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. We stood outside the jail on an 
August afternoon, staring at the faces which 
peered through the barred window. The guards 
patrolled outside until sunset, when the little 
door would be slammed across the bars, and the 
wretched inmates left to survive the sweltering 
night. 

We arrived at Guarda on a Saturday, and 
the writer was graciously allotted a bed in one 
of the best hotels, and, needless to say, the 
prospect of such a luxury was anticipated with 
sincere satisfaction. The men’s throats were 
parched and their tongues swollen in their 
mouths like dried figs. Most of them, too, were 
suffering acutely from fever and dysentery, so 
that the prospect of a rest in a town, if 
only for a day, was hailed with intense thank- 
fulness. 

My bed was one of five others raised six inches 
from a crumbling, decayed floor in a small room, 
and, whilst mindful of the vicious, cunning 
nature of the peasant Portuguese, I realized a 


Another view of the cloud-sea at Guarda—It is fortunate for the inhabitants that the town is so healthily situated, for there is 
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no attempt at sanitation, and not even a water-pipe, in the place. 
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certain amount of comfort from the fact that 
my constant companion, in the shape of a fully- 
loaded revolver, assured my safety against 
native marauders. 

The sun vanished behind the mountains as 
the afternoon wore on, and darkness descended 
suddenly, for there is no twilight in this land of 
extremes. From day to night, from intense 


player had been caught cheating, and his 
“friend,” after hurling him to the ground, drew 
his knife. The victim, howled with fear and 
struggled violently, but in a trice the weapon 
did its deadly work, whilst a terrified throng 
looked on helplessly. 

At that moment some soldiers, dismissed from 
patrol duty around an adjoining bank, strolled 


The British engineers leaving Guarda for the mines. 


heat to chilliness in the eveninags—the change is 
almost instantaneous. The character traits of 
the people are much the same. To your face 
they appear respectful and friendly ; incur their 
slightest wrath or jealousy and turn your back 
for an instant, and you will be promptly 
stabbed to death. And if this attempt fails 
through your alertness — well, the man will 
simply smile and bow with barefaced slyness, 
swearing to himself the while to be more success- 
ful next time. 

During the evening of this, our first day in 
Guarda, a visit was made to a certain club, the 
haunt of varied political forces. In a secluded 
corner were two men intently engaged in a 
game of cards, puffing their black cigarettes and 
chattering excitedly over some topic. Suddenly 
there was a blood-curdling snarl and a terrific 
uproar, during which everyone fled. One 


leisurely in, staring at the pair on the floor as 
though murder was a triviality and occurred 
every hour. The corpse was carried away, 
whilst the demon-butcher, his vengeance satis- 
fied, was calmly led away to the House of Stone. 

The walls of my room at the hotel had once 
been whitewashed, and for the most part now 
presented a bespeckled appearance. Thoughts of 
ventilation occurred to me as the wax sputtered 
spasmodically whilst floating around the saucer 
of oil, which afforded the only illumination. 
Then I remembered other things too—and the 
other things came! Thousands of them appeared 
on the walls as the diminutive flame gained 
power. Placing my revolver on the floor 
between the straw mattress and the wall, my 
hand inadvertently came into contact with a 
soft, furry skin, which instantly slipped away. 
“* What was that?” I wondered, and reached 
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for a. match to in- 
vestigate. At the 
appearance of the 
light there was a 
scamper in all direc- 
tions. 

Rats—an army 
of them ! They 
seemed like monster 
sewer - rats, with 
their eyes jagged 
down a little, which 
gave them a most 
ferocious appear- 
ance. 

The match burned 
out, and back went 
my head on the 
pillow. _ I had virtu- 
ally to struggle 
against sleep. The 
stifling smell, the 
solid blackness, and 
bodily fatigue were 
gradually conquer- 


ing me. Presently 
something jumped 
on the bed and 


tripped lightly over 
my feet. There was 
a buzzing medley 
of squeaks now, and 
grey shadows across 
the walls showed 
a thick stream of 
insects reaching to 
the floor. 
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Sunday morning 
broke and the 
sunshine streamed 
into the room 
through the window- 
shutters. A military 
band passing by 
awoke me, and I 
got up, thankful to 
be still alive. Before 
I finished dressing 


- Fred and Harry 


March burst into 
the room, and soon 
scented the state of 
affairs. All the 
sympathy I received 
was expressed in 
this way: ‘‘ Well, 
don’t complain at 
all. The hotel won’t 
charge you extra 
for the rats, nor the 
crawlers either.” 

The curious shafts: 
which have been 
sunk to the beds of 
precious —_ mineral, 
together with the 
quaint methods per- 
force adopted owing 
to the elevation and 
inaccessibility of the 
properties, are pro- 
bably unpreceden- 
ted in the annals of 
mining. Inside the 
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mines the tem- 
perature is 
strikingly cold. 
Although water 
is abundant, it 
proves a cruel 
curse to the 
labourers, for, 
after soaking 
through the 
richly - mineral- 
ized surface 
ground, it is un- 
safe to drink, 
although it 
sparkles and 
glistens in the 
darkness like 
silver cham- 
pagne. 

Many fervent 
appeals for pure 
running water 
or rain are 
silently prayed 
Epaeabecebo ——ololUIlll S>l"Ubi"LhLL i ] “=== 
hood of the The head of « radium mine. (Photograph. 
radium mines. 


But often not 
a cloud crosses 
the sky for four 
to five months 
at a stretch. 
Perhaps the 
greatest of the 
hardships —en- 
dured by the 
radium - hunters 
was the continu- 
ous absence of 
food such as the 
Britishers could 
digest. The 


little there was 
of it—was_ vil- 
lainous. Meal- 
times at the 
radium — mines 
were always the 
same__ sickening 
round of meagre 
and __ repulsive 
food. We had 
to eat it if we 
wished to live, 
however, for 
there was no- 
From a) ; A block of rich mineral. (Photograph, thing else. 
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Each meal consisted of a crude portion dt 
black bread and cow sausage. The former is 
made from Indian corn and salt, baked hard in 
a field, whilst the latter is the final stage reached 
by beasts of burden, the flesh being transformed 
into gristly muscle by lengthy service between 
the shafts of the ox-cart. Green wine, a slight 
improvement on vinegar, is the staple drink, 
and did duty for tea and coffee. Not only is it 
unpalatable, but the continuous acidity gives 
the Britisher dysentery. 

Referring to this reminds me of a very rich 
and nauseous cup which was prepared for some 
of our men at the isolated farmhouses which we 
passed when travelling on horses through the 
mountainous districts. As many as six eggs 
would be broken into a horn of wine, to which 
was added a large quantity of coarse, dirty 
granulated sugar. The mixture was stirred 
into a thick liquid, the taste of which quite 
turned our stomachs. The excess of sugar cer- 
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tainly counteracted the disastrous acidity, but 
it was an impossible beverage. 

The mineral raised contains magnificent 
olive-green and yellow crystals, which glitter in 
the sun like gold and pearls. Crush a block of 
ore, and in the centre of this sclid mass will be 


A street scene in Guarda, showing Portuguese miners in the foreground. 


found the “live” crystals, as perfect in mould 
and colour as though snugly ensconced in cotton- 
wool. 

All day a procession of ox-carts plies slowly 
up and down the mountain-side. The solid 
wooden wheels, grating on their rude axles, 
cause a continuous melody to which the driver 
will supply a native love-song as he jaunts along, 
his staff cast across the horns of the patient 
oxen. He will not think of sleep until his load 
of radium ore is safely transferred to the 
railway on its journey to Paris, there to be 
concentrated into radium of the recognized 
“two million standard” and sent all over the 
world to alleviate and cure malignant cancerous 
and other diseases. 

The newly-discovered deposits are phenomen- 
ally rich, and the numerous properties sufficiently 
extensive to ensure a great new industry in 
mining and concentrating the mineral. A small 
town will rise beside the growing ‘‘ dumps ” of 


! 
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precious ore, and the engineers are already 
scheming another great project. The water 
from the mines—highly radio-active and spark- 
ling—will be collected and, after passing through 
a purifying process, be bottled and distributed 
world-wide as a curative. 
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TAE CARVED 
PEACK- STONE 


TOLD BY CAPTAIN GIORGIO RINALDI AND SET 
DOWN BY COMMANDER J. MACNAB, R.N.R. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STEVEN SPURRIEBR. 


A strange tale of brigandage and vendetta in Sicily. 


“Captain Rinaldi,” writes Commander 


Macnab, “often repeated the story. He was a man of unimpeachable veracity, and his narrative, 
as I have related, was fully confirmed in a most unexpected quarter.” 


Bg T was about the middle of last century, 
H whilst the much-abused Ferdinand, 
| nicknamed “ Bomba,” reigned des- 
potically over Southern Italy, that 

~ the schooner Giulia, of Palermo, lav 
in the Canning Dock, Liverpool, loading for her 
home port. She was a large vessel of her class, 
very fast, and in great repute as a safe and 
regular trader between the two ports, much of 
her popularity amongst shippers being due to 
the high character and breezy personality of her 
commander and part owner, Captain Giorgio 
Rinaldi, a scion of an old Palermitan family 


noted for their sacrifices in the cause of Sicilian 


independence. 

Through my connection with a large shipper 
by the Giulia I enjoyed the friendship of Captain 
Rinaldi, and was a frequent visitor on board and 
at his hospitable, well-found table. One evening 
whilst dining along with others, impelled by 
boyish curiosity, I ventured to ask ‘“ Don 
Giorgio,” as we familiarly styled the captain, 
about a certain charm he wore suspended from 
his watch-guard. Little did I suspect its 
romantic history ! 

“Oh, this little trifle?” replied our host, 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ Well, there is a bit of a history 
attached to it, but I have never told it to anyone. 


Still, as you are all English, and not Sicilians, I 
don’t mind telling you. You have no vendetta 
in your country, thank Heaven!” 

With this the captain detached the charm 
from his chain and handed it around for inspec- 
tion, whilst he ordered in the maraschino, coffee, 
and cigars. It was a peach-stone, one side of 
which was ground smooth, with a St. Andrew’s 
cross graven upon it, having three small dots 
around and a hole for the ring by which it hung. 

As we settled in our chairs Don Giorgio began 
in fluent English, but with a broad Southern 
Italian accent, to tell the following story :— 


A few years ago I was discharging a general 
cargo at Palermo, amongst which was a little 
speculation of my own, consisting of gunpowder 
in twenty-five-pound kegs. Such a dangerous 


. class of goods demanded my personal super- 


vision, and had also the attention of the Customs 
officials, for those were troublesome times in my 
country, and revolution was in the air. 

During the whole of one forenoon I had noticed 
a tall, closely-cowled monk hanging about the 
quay, evidently much interested in our work. 
Sometimes he would approach quite near, as if 
to attract my attention, but, as I dislike all the 
fraternity, I avoided his gaze, thinking the fellow 
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wanted to beg money. At last, on turning short 
round, my eyes met his, and such eyes I had 
never before seen in mortal head. They abso- 
lutely fascinated me with their piercing brilliancy, 
whilst a Mephistophelean smile played over the 
man’s handsome face, far too much bronzed for 
one of his profession, and revealed a magnificent 
set of teeth. Never a word escaped his lips 
while—holding me, as it were, mesmerized by 
his gaze —his foot toyed with one of the 
powder-kegs on the quay, plainly conveying his 
wish to have it. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that the mysterious 


the fellow, despite the vigilance of the Customs 
men, soon found a chance for abstracting it under 
the folds of his ample garments, while I, absorbed 
in my duties, thought no more about the trans- 
action. 

On my return voyage from Liverpool, about 
four months afterward, I found my co-owners 
in treaty for the purchase of a vessel then lying 
at Trapani, some forty-five miles distant; but 
before deciding they deputed me to go there and 
survey her. It being winter time and very few 
boats sailing that way, it was arranged that I 
should travel overland. 


“His foot toyed with one of the powder-kegs.”” 


monk must be one of our revolutionary agents 
in disguise, and that he wanted the powder for 
the Cause. Many a boat-load had my father 
and I, at the risk of our lives, smuggled ashore 
for former risings. Whilst I was thus musing 
I saw the mysterious monk trace with his 
toe on the dust of the quay the word 
“ Messina.” 

This-settled it, and I nodded assent, to which 
the only reply was another display of the white 
teeth and a vigorous kick which sent the keg 
rolling behind a pile of other cargo, whence 


At all times travelling in our island is dan- 
gerous, owing to the brigands, and just at that 
time it was particularly so in this district, as the 
most notorious and dreaded of the bandits, one 
Tanalo- Monaco, had transferred the theatre of 
his operations from the east to our western corner 
of Sicily, terrorizing the inhabitants and making 
captures even in the suburbs of Palermo and 
other towns. This desperado, who will long be 
remembered for his savage cruelties, had, it was 


-said, been a priest, but got unfrocked for some 


crime, and subsequently took to the mountains, 
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where, by his murders and mutilations, especially 
of clerical victims, he soon gained a terrible 
reputation, the nickname ‘‘ Monaco” being, 
of course, derived from his supposed former 
calling. 

In accordance with our custom, inquiry was 
made in the city for others desiring to travel to 
Trapani in company for mutual protection. 
Three such were soon found ; one, Mattini, was 
a wholesale jewellery and coral merchant ; 
another was Ruffo, a fish dealer in the tunny 
trade ; and the third was a French artist, whose 
name I forget, on a sketching tour. With the 
party also came my boatswain Alfonso, a dare- 
devil Palermitan retainer of my family, who had 
stood by me in many a fray, as his father had 
done by mine. 

Hearing that, owing to heavy floods, the roads 
in the interior were in places 
impassable by coaches, we 
procured mules, and as both 
Mattini and Ruffo professed 
to know the country quite well, 
we dispensed with the services 
of guides, a class of gentry 
often in league with the 
brigands. All, of course, were 
armed with pistols, in addition 
to which I brought my trusty 
carbine, a relic of the revolu- 
tion of ’48, and which I still 
preserve, whilst in Alfonso’s 
wide sash were stuck a pair of 
long Albanian yataghans. 

Leaving Palermo at day- 
break, our little cavalcade 
swept through the beautiful 
lemon-scented gardens of the 
“Conca di Oro” and was soon 
climbing the hills by which 
that celebrated plain is sur- 
rounded, as we followed the 
road to Partinico, where we 
halted for refreshments for man 
and beast. Our next objective 
was Alcamo, and as we cantered 
along toward it everything 
went as merry as the pro- 
verbial marriage-bell, if I might 
except certain physical dis- 
comforts felt by us two sailors 
in the unaccustomed saddle. 

Our pilot here was Mattini, 
who intended calling on a 
customer at Alcamo, which is a rather big 
town. The poor man was encumbered by a 
bulky valise, which he would not allow out 
of his hands, and which gave him much trouble 
to support on his saddle-bow. We arrived that 


evening and put up at an hotel for the night, 
very glad of a rest after our long ride. 

Stiff and sore were the limbs of at least two of 
us as we started early next morning on the last 
half of our journey. After a few miles the road 
became very rough, large gaps having’ been 
washed out of it by torrents, but now Mattini, 
promising us better travelling, led us off by a 
fairly good bridle-path which he assured us 
would save at least five miles. The country 
here was very wild—just a nest of mountains— 
and a keen north wind fairly chilled us as we 
climbed the steeps and descended into valleys 
where the torrents still contained enough water 
to give us trouble in crossing. Alfonso was the 
life of the party, with his merry quips and cheery 
remarks, and his racy banter in the dialect with 
the occasional goatherds we passed on the way. 


“*A troop of the vilest-looking ragamuffins imaginable emerged from their cover.” 


Passing through a rocky defile with a fair 
amount of vegetation on each side, Mattini and 
Ruffo riding abreast in advance, the Frenchman 
close behind them, and Alfonso and I bringing 
up the rear, we were suddenly halted by a gunshot 
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from some bushes at our right front, and saw 
Ruffo’s mule drop under its rider, whilst Mattini’s 
treasured valise fell from his grasp and our 
animals started bucking and kicking violently. 
Alfonso uttered some choice nautical oaths as 
he drew his weapons, and, levelling my carbine, 
I was about to send a bullet into the bush 
whence the shot had issued when I perceived the 


muzzles of various muskets and ‘bell-mouthed 
blunderbusses, held by invisible hands, pointing 
in our direction from behind rocks and bushes to 
right and left! I had barely time to catch hold 
of Alfonso’s pistol-hand and shout to the others 
when a loud voice ordered us to dismount and 
throw down our arms. 

We were fairly trapped; resistance would 
mean certain death, without a fighting chance. 
Our friends were already off and on their knees, 
each invoking his favourite saint, so Alfonso 
and I followed suit ; but it cost me some strong 
language to keep my fiery retainer from rushing 
at the enemy. He was a picture; crouching 
like a tiger about to spring, a long yataghan in 
his right hand and a pistol in his left, his teeth 
grinding and the play of his lips moving his huge 
black moustache as he tardily obeyed the order. 
The whole affair, from the firing of the shot to 
our being disarmed, did not occupy half a minute. 

The next order was to move away from 
where our weapons lay, which being obeyed, 
a troop of about a score of the vilest- 
looking ragamuffins imaginable emerged from 


their cover, some pointing their weapons at us 
while others tied our wrists behind our backs 
and divested us of our valuables, a picturesque- 
looking ruffian, evidently the leader, mean- 
while directing operations from a high rock 
close by. This process over, we were closely 
blindfolded and led away on foot, in what direc- 
tion I did not know; but soon the way trended 
upward, ever upward, by rough, 
zigzag tracks over the stones, 
on which we often stumbled. 
Two of our captors held each of 
us up, maintaining an_inces- 
sant chatter in the dialect, in 
which we could occasionally 
make out threats of some awful 
fate when brought before a 
certain mysterious personage 
called “Il Capo.” Any attempt 
on our part to ask a question 
was rudely repulsed with a 
thump of a fist or a jab from 
a gun-muzzle. The cords bit 
sorely into our wrists as we 
staggered over the weary miles, 
until, as night fell, we had to 
be absolutely dragged along. I 
had done a “forced march” 
before, but never suffered such 
a torture as this. 

Everything comes to an end, 
however, and ultimately we were 
halted and herded into some 
sort of enclosure which seemed 
to be crowded with people, all 
chattering in the dialect, and through our 
bandages we could see that lights were being 
used. We were next made to stand against 
a wall, and suddenly silence fell upon the 
crowd. A moment later we were addressed 
in pure Italian by a man who, after threatening 
torture and death if we refused or gave false 
particulars, demanded our names, ages, and 
occupations, with the names and addresses of 
our relatives and friends, all in such a deliberate 
manner that it was plain the items were being 
written down. In order to quicken our answers 
and ensure their veracity the cold back of a knife 
was occasionally drawn across our throats. 
Ugh ! it was horrible ! 

After this ordeal our eyes were unbandaged 
and our wrists set free, our hands being bound 
again in front—this time, thank goodness ! 
with softer thongs—while, as we suffered much 
from thirst and exhaustion, we were given some 
thin mountain wine and permitted to lie on the 
floor. By the glimmer of a couple of candles 
we could see that the chamber was hewn out of 
the solid rock, evidently the basement of a 
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dungeon of one of those ruined mountain castles 
or towers common in Sicily. From some inner 
chamber the voices of men and laughter of 
women reached our ears, singing and enjoying 
themselves after their fashion. 

The only person in authority we had as yet 
seen was the picturesque rascal who had officiated 
at our capture, and who was addressed by his 
men as ‘“‘ Beppo.” This fellow, who spoke good 
Italian as well as the dialect, appeared to be very 
busy, coming and going with an air of importance, 
at intervals whispering instructions to those on 
guard, on whom the candles’ fitful rays threw 
a weird light as they lounged about in various 
attitudes, with carbines cocked and knives handy, 
reminding one of a scene from “ Fra Diavolo.” 
As for ourselves, it is impossible to describe our 
feelings." I had often faced shot and shell, as 
some of you know, when the battle-fever was 
on and my hands were free; but here, tied up 
like a sheep in the den of the cruellest brigands 
in Europe—perhaps in the hands of the terrible 
Tanalo himself—I must own to a sinking of the 
heart which neither on the battlefield nor in the 
wildest sea had I ever felt before. Poor Mattini 
was the loudest in his terror, weeping bitterly 
for his wife and children, who, he sobbed, would 
never sec him alive again, while he grieved 
almost equally for the loss of his valise, which he 
declared contained nearly all he had in the 
world. 

When we had been for about an hour in this 
position Beppo entered and beckoned me to 
rise and follow him. With an effort I obeyed, 
and was conducted through a dark passage, my 
mind conjuring up pleasant visions of sliced 
noses and ears, if not a severed windpipe, until 
I was halted before a curtained doorway, from 
which a voice called in excellent Italian :— 

“Your name is Giorgio Rinaldi ? ” 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“ Age forty ; sea captain, of Palermo?” 

Again I assented. ‘The unknown was evidently 
reading from a list of my answers outside, and 
I recognized the voice as that of my former 
questioner. 

“Your ship was at Palermo last August, and 
you gave,a little present to a stranger on the 
quay?” 

In my agitated state of mind I could not 
remember the incident, but he helped me out. 

“A small barrel of powder—to a monk ?” 

“Oh, yes, excellency; now I recollect. 
But to whom have I the honour of speaking ? ” 

“A friend of that monk, but ‘Il Capo’ is 
sufficient for you to know me by.” Then he 
added to my custodian, who was still at my side, 
“ Beppo, you will now leave us. Come in, 
Captain Rinaldi.” Saying this, my interrogator 


drew aside the curtain and I entered a small, 
fairly well-lighted room. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, as I recog- 
nized again those wondrous eyes. “ Surely 
you are the monk himself !”” 

“At your service, signor; but first let me 
relieve you of this ”—and he deftly untied my 
aching wrists and bade me be seated on a small 
wine-cask, while he continued in a very low 
voice: “‘ This is really a surprise, to meet a dear 
friend in such strange circumstances, and I 
deeply regret the inconvenience you have been 
put to. Our friend the Evil One must have 
arranged all this. And now, before going any 
farther, let me offer you a cup of this excellent 
Marsala, which my lads captured only yesterday.” 

The wine refreshed me and I became suffi- 
ciently composed to notice my surroundings. 
The chamber in which this mysterious personage 
received me had once been of a decent size, but 
now, through the accumulation of fallen débris, 
was hardly habitable, while the total absence 
of anything in the shape of furniture indicated 
that the place was only a temporary rendezvous 
for the band. 

The man before me, now seated on a bundle 
of sheepskins, was a fine, handsome fellow of 
from thirty to thirty-five, attired in a short green 
jacket, with the other usual items of the better- 
class peasaftts’ holiday dress. Since our former 
meeting he had grown a small moustache, which 
certainly altered his facial appearance, but his 
most striking characteristic was the terrible 
eyes—once seen, never to be forgotten. 

When we had drunk our wine the brigand 
continued : “ Yes, Signor Rinaldi, I am the man 
you saw on the quay at Palermo—we must speak 
low, as I never let my fellows know my business— 
and J am delighted that fate has given me an 
opportunity of showing my gratitude. Had I 
known you were in that party it would not 
have been molested, but now you shall all be set 
at liberty. Your lucky keg of powder has kept 
us going ever since ;_ and as for bullets, we don’t 
want them while there is plenty of lead on the 
roofs of the churches.” 

It was with mixed feclings of joy and distrust 
that I listened to this strange man. What did 
he really mean, and were his professions genuine ? 
Half involuntarily I essuyed the question: 
“ Excuse me, signor, are you Tanalo——? ” 

“Stop there!’ the other interrupted quickly, 
lifting a warning hand. “We men of the | 
mountain have many aliases ; even in my band 
only my foster-brother Beppo knows who I am. 
With the name you were about to mention I was 
not christened, but 1 know him who is so called 
by his enemies.” 

“My everlasting gratitude——” I began, but 
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again he cut me short. “ As for a name, he went 
on, ‘II Capo’ will do for me; and don’t talk of 
gratitude to an old ’48 brother. There is a much 
stronger bond between us than a miserable keg 
of powder. Just listen, Signor Giorgio. I well 
remember seeing you and your engineer brother, 
Pasquale, I think you called him, casting cannon- 
balls out of old rainspouts in those ternble 
September days at Messina, and six months 
later I saw yo at Rome with another brother in 
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the combats at San Pancrazio gate and the Villa 
Doria Pamfili. It was I who set the latter on 
fire to prevent its being occupied by the accursed 
French, and it was you, Signor Rinaldi, or a 
party under your orders, who shot a dragoon who 
was about to cut me down as I was flying from 
the building. Now do you see who has the most 
right to show gratitude ? ” 

This was bringing things home to me with a 
vengeance, for I had been doing as he said at 
Messina, and commanded a squad for Garibaldi 
at Rome with my elder brother Antonio; yet I 
could only remember the man as the monk at 
Palermo. Feeling somewhat reassured, however, 
I ventured a question as to how they had news 
of our coming the unusual way we did. 

“ That is a mere detail,” replied the brigand, 
as he rolled a cigarette. ‘‘ Three days ago we 
had word that some merchants were riding to 
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Captain Giorgio Rinaldi. 
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Trapani. News flies fast in the mountains. A 
servant woman in your hotel at Alcamo over- 
heard you discussing the intended route, and the 
goatherds semaphored the information in good 
time. I can send a message a hundred miles 
through the hills in two hours. But these are 
secrets which I know you can keep, Rinaldi, and 
I adjure you te say nothing to your companions 
as to what has passed between you and me ”’— 
here the piercing eyes fixed a warning stare upon 
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mine—“ let them wait in ignorance; it is best. 
There will be no ransom demanded; but my 
fellows must have something for their trouble. 
You understand ?” 

T nodded, and he continued : “Now, my dear 
Rinaldi, you have still to reach Trapani and 
perhaps return, or, it may be, to make other 
trips across the island, so I present you with this 
little token.” With that he drew from his 
pocket this peach-stone and handed it to me. 
“ The sight of that will free you all over Sicily. 
Take good care of it, and should you ever require 
to use it mention San Andrea, ed t tre gambe di 
Sicilia” (Saint Andrew, and the three legs of 
Sicily—the arms of the island). Then, kissing 
me in our fashion, he added, ‘‘ Go now ; Master 
Beppo will do the rest. Felice viaggio, Capi- 
tano! Addio!” And with a polite bow the 
chief dismissed me. 
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A few claps of the hands brought Beppo back 
to his master, while 1 rejoined my companions, 
who crowded around me plying me with ques- 
tions, but, remembering my orders, I professed 
ignorance, and declared that I had only been 
further questioned as to our identity and worldly 
possessions. At this moment I was saved from 
the necessity of further untruths by the abrupt 
re-entry of Beppo, who ordered the captives to 
be unbound at once and served with supper.- 
Mattini stared at Ruffo, Ruffo at the Frenchman, 
and the latter at me; but as I gave no sign, a 
volley of questions was fired at Beppo, which 
that discreet young man parried by the laconic 
reply : “‘ Il Capo’s orders,” while queries by the 
rank and file of our guards were totally ignored. 
Evidently there was some discipline in that wild 
set. 

We eagerly devoured some stale sausages, not 
very clean dried fish, and mouldy bread, washed 
down with sour mountain wine—a poor repast, 
surely ; but hunger is good sauce, and we did not 
grumble. This over, we were again carefully 
blindfolded and led out into the cold air of the 
mountain, a sheepskin-clad fellow leading each 
of us on our downward track. Beyond a hint 
from me that their lives were safe, none of my 
four companions had the slightest idea of what 
was in store for them, and I could not now get 
near enough to whisper to them. Our leaders 
seemed also in a sorry mood, the little of their 
talk which I could understand being mainly 
choice specimens of profanity for which their 
dialect is famous; indeed, I heard at times 
something akin to ‘“ Curse Il Capo!” 

After several hours of this our powers of loco- 
motion were about giving way, when, to our 
great relief, we were halted and our bandages 
removed. Day was just breaking, and we found 
our mules—four of them, at least—standing 
ready in charge of some ragged boys. Beppo 
then informed us that we were free to continue 
our journey, at the same time indicating the 
direction of Trapani, whereupon he and his gang 
abruptly left us. Beside the mules lay such of 
our property as the brigands had thought fit to 
leave us. These consisted of some spare clothing, 
my carbine, unloaded, and pocket-book with 
papers, the artist’s portfolio, and a few trifles ; 
Mattini’s valise, Alfonso’s highly treasured yata- 
ghans, all our purses, watches, jewellery, pistols, 
and ammunition had been confiscated, but with 
the exception of the owner of the valise all of 
us were greatly relieved at having suffered no 
worse. Having now but four mules for five of 
us, Ruffo and the Frenchman, being the lightest, 
shared one animal. With some difficulty from 
stiff joints we mounted and got started as the 
rising sun reddened the rugged sky-line behind 


us. .Being a bad liar, I had much difficulty in 
satisfying the curiosity of the others as to the 
reasons for our release without the customary 
ransom, their opinion being that we had fallen 
into the hands of some less sanguinary brigand 
than Tanalo. I thought differently, but kept 
my counsel. 

In due time we reached Trapani, where the 
news of our adventure soon spread about and 
we were pestered by the curious, and, of course, 
interviewed by the sbirrt (police), to all of whom 
my answers were most guarded, as the men of 
the mountain have long ears, and a vendetta 
would surely follow betrayal. From our tales 
the police were confident that the band which 
had captured us was one of those of the renowned 
Tanalo, who was reported to command several 
in different parts of the country, and great was 
the wonder at our escape. Mattini, however, 
was determined, I think not wisely, on trying to 
recover his property, and, despite his sore bones, 
left the town that evening with a squadron of 
carabinieri in pursuit of the robbers. 

Our agents supplied me with money, and I 
surveyed the ship, which I rejected as unsuitable. 
I then sent our mules back by a vetfurtno, and, 
finding a felucca just sailing for Palermo, engaged 
passages for myself and Alfonso, a strong breeze 
carrying us safcly home in a day. 

Soon after our arrival home news reached 
Palermo of a fierce combat at Monte Batello 
between the military and a band supposed to be 
that which had captured us, in which some 
troopers were killed and many of the others 
slain or taken alive, among the latter being a 
man recognized by a Signor Mattini, one of the 
robbed party, as the lieutenant of the gang, 
whilst the leader, supposed to be Tanalo himself, 
was dragged off by the survivors—mortally 
wounded if not actually dead—down a ravine, 
where they could not be followed, as night was 
falling at the time. The prisoners were all at 
Trapani awaiting trial. 

Not caring to be summoned to give evidence 
in such a trial, I hurried up the loading of the 
Giulia and got off to sea in good time. 

About a year after these occurrences we 
accepted a very profitable charter for the Giulia— 
dry fruit and general cargo from Messina to New 
York and wheat thence to Tralee in Ireland. 
Whilst loading at Messina J heard that my father 
was down with typhoid fever and not expected 
to live. Leaving one of my co-owners and the 
mate in charge, I proceeded to Palermo. There 
I had to wait a week for the crisis, which happily 
the patient got over; and on arrival back at 
Messina I found the vessel loaded and ready for 
sea. A strong sirocco was blowing through the 
Strait,and we sailed the same evening. Every- 
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thing was in apple-pie order, as you English say, 
and the only change in our crew was a new cook, 
the former one having had to be left behind in 
hospital as the result of a street row. 

At the time there raged a senseless but fierce 
feud between the lower classes of Messina and 
Palermo, at either of which places anyone known 
to belong to the other city was subjected to 


“* Late of the ‘ Stromboli.” 


brutal violence, slashing the face with razors or 
sharp knives being the general form of attack— 
a little pleasantry which, I am sorry to say, some 
of our people still indulge in. It appeared that 
a few of our men had been ashore one dark night, 
and were quietly returning, when the cry “ Mala- 
detta Palermitani!” was raised. A rough 
crowd soon filled the street, and the men were 
attacked and badly slashed, the poor cook—who, 
by the way, was not a Palermitan at all, but 
hailed from Girgenti— faring worst of any; so 
much so that he had to be left behind and a new 
man taken in his place. Indeed, I afterwards 
learnt that the poor fellow died of his wounds. 
As we cleared the Strait the wind increased 
to a severe easterly gale with thick weather, 


which kept me on deck until past Algiers ; and 
to add to our troubles the new cook was all the 
time prostrate with sea-sickness. When the 
weather eased and things were getting squared 
up, I sent for the man to see if he had been 
properly entered in the crew-list. The fellow 
presented a sorry appearance as he entered the 
cabin. His clothes were evidently the cast-offs 
of a man-of-war sailor, ragged and very dirty, 
and he stood with bowed head, as if ashamed of 
being off duty for such an unusual cause amongst 
seamen. He was a tall, finely-built man with 
a bushy black beard, and nervously fumbled 
with his cap as he directed his gaze to the carpet. 


I suppose you deserted ?"” 


“T see you are listed here as Pietro Agresta,” 
Ibegan. “Is that correct ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Late of the Stromboli. 
deserted ? ” 

“No, indeed, padrone; I never deserted a ship.” 

“Native of Ancona?” I pursued, checking 
the columns as they stood in the list. 

No answer, but more fumbling with the cap. 

“Look here, my man,” I said; “I want no 
prevarication here. It matters nothing to me 
whether you deserted the Neapolitan navy or 
not. I have no love for Bomba and his war- 
ships. You are here as my cook and on the open 
sea, and all I want is sufficient particulars to 
avoid trouble with the consul at New York.” 


I suppose you 
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Hardly had the words escaped my lips than 
the man suddenly fell upon his knees, his hands 
clasped in supplication, while he gasped out, 
“Mercy, padrone! mercy! I will confess all.” 

“What !” I exclaimed, rising in amazement, 
as I once more recognized the eyes—those 
piercing eyes. “‘ Is it possible that you are alive 
and here on my ship?” 

“Padrone, I am your slave. 
and I will tell you a true story.” 

Motioning him to rise, I bolted the cabin- 
door and shut down the skylight so that the mate 
or the man at the wheel might not hear. And 
this is the substance of what my pretended cook 
told me :— : 

“ Padrone, we are now alone, and ever since 
leaving port I have longed for this chance. Now 
I will speak the truth. Forgive me, Signor 
Rinaldi, for intruding on your ship, but fate 
threw me here as it once did you on the moun- 
tain. Land me anywhere; put me on any 
shore ; but not on the accursed soil of Naples. 
I know I am here, a refugee from the law, and 
under a false name, but, padrone, the laws are 
not our laws, but those of the Bourbon tyrant. 
Have I committed crimes? The secret machina- 
tions of the priests drove me to it. The Bishop 
of Catania could tell you if he dared; but let 
that pass. Excuse me from giving my real name, 
as I do not wish to bring shame on one of the 
best families in Sicily. At the fight on Monte 
Batello with the carabiniert, I was struck 
insensible by a bullet—here, signor,” and he 
pointed to a scar across the back of his head. 
“My brave foster-brother, poor Beppo, caught 
me up and bore me away until another bullet 
broke his leg, but others carried me down a 
secret path to the valley, where I regained con- 
sciousness and was removed by night to safety. 
Old friends of the mountain sheltered me whilst 
I grew this beard and recovered. Meanwhile I 
was terribly upset by the story of the destruction 
of my gallant band, but worst of all by the 
shameful end of my beloved Beppo, to whom, 
with two others, they gave a dog’s death at 
Trapani. That serpent Mattini swore their lives 
away. My poor dear Beppo!” And the ex- 
brigand wept tears at the name. 

“Now, what was I todo? Revenge Beppo I 
must, but my best band being destroyed a return 
to my former life was for the present impossible, 
so I decided to leave the island for a time and 
go to England or America, the only free countries 
I know of. I dug upa little money I had hidden 
near Corleone, with which I visited several coast 
towns disguised as a sailor in these old clothes, 
but always found my appearance spoilt any 
chance of employment on board ship, while the 
emigration agents’ offices were too closely 


Lock the door, 


watched by police spies. Ultimately I drifted 
into Messina, where I could only go out at night, 
and chanced to be in the street when your cook 
was carried to hospital. I followed him there, 
heard the name of his ship, and that he was not 
likely to recover. Next night I went on board, 
and to my great joy was accepted. I am no 
sailor, but can cook well. Padrone, this is my 
story. Destiny has thrown me into your hands 
a broken man.” With these words the great 
fellow bent and kissed my hands fervently. 

I cannot remember all I said to this confession, 
which, with what he had previously told me 
about being out with us in the revolution, quite 
impressed me in the man’s favour, in spite of 
misgivings as to the entire truth of his later 
narrative. However, having accepted his 
adopted name of Agresta of Ancona, I dismissed 
him to his duties. When alone, I reflected upon 
the extraordinary coincidences which, for the 
third time, had brought him and me face to face, 
and had now turned the tables by placing in my 
hands, on the open sea, the renowned “ Terror 
of Sicily,’ Tanalo Monaco, for undoubtedly he 
was none other! I have kept this secret from 
that day to this, but what follows will show you 
that there is no further need for silence. 

We duly arrived at New York, and the night 
after mooring at our pier on East River the cook 
disappeared, much to my relief, and I never saw 
him again. About a month afterward, when we 
were almost ready for sea, a sensational account 
appeared in the New York papers of the assas- 
sination at Boston of a Sicilian gentleman named 
Mattini. He was described as a dealer in 
jewellery, who had been only about six months 
in the country. In the unfortunate man’s 
breast was found sticking a dagger of foreign 
make, on the haft of which was carved a St. 
Andrew’s cross, with three dots ! 

Beppo was avenged! I shuddered as I read 
the account, and asked myself, not for the first 
time, ‘“‘ Who slashed my cook at Messina ? ”” 


Captain Rinaldi lived to distinguish himself 
in the naval service of Garibaldi, during the War 
of Liberation, for which he was specially honoured 
by King Victor Emmanuel. 

Strangely enough, it was my own luck to meet 
Alfonso, his faithful henchman, at Buenos Ayres 
in after years—in 1870, to be exact—but instead 


’ of the fire-eating boatswain of the Giulia I found 


a highly respectable, portly gentleman filling 
a responsible position under the Buenos Ayres 
Gas Company. I was in command of the ship 
Lady Havelock at the time, and had Alfonso 
living on board for three weeks, taking delivery 
of the cargo on behalf of his employers. From 
his lips I had corroboration of Rinaldi’s story, 
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Typical head of young “Captain Cook,” a New Zealand wild boar. 
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Wild Boar Hunting 
in New Zealand. 


BY D. W. O. FAGAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


Another of Mr. Fagan’s fascinating articles, this time dealing with the thrilling sport of hunting the 

‘Captain Cook,” or wild boar of New Zealand—an adversary well worthy of the most redoubtable of 

Nimrods. The chase is conducted on foot, with knife, tomahawk, and revolver, and is very different 
from the pig-sticking of India, or the organized battues of the Continent. 


i NQUIRE of the average New Zealand 
H sportsman as to the particular class 
| of sport that most appeals to his 
fancy—the quarry that yields the 
~ keenest thrill, the fullest meed of 
excitement, and that element of danger dear to 
the heart of the true hunter. In nine cases out 
of ten the unhesitating answer will be ‘‘ Hunting 
the ‘ Captain Cook,’ ” or wild boar of the forests 
and the upland scrub. 

In all countries of the world the boar has 
always been regarded as furnishing sport of the 
best kind, and, though it is hardly permissible 
to claim it as distinctive, there is much in the 
conditions and environment to make the sport, 


as conducted in New Zealand, characteristic of 
the country. 

No matter in what part of the world you find 
him, the pig, from the sportsman’s point of view, 
may be reckoned among the gamest of animals ; 
as full of fight as a tiger, and with, perhaps, mote 
real pluck than even that redoubtable animal. 

The sight of a genuine old-man “ Captain 
Cook” at bay, well backed into a tangle of 
thicket or flanked by protecting rock-angles, as, 
with red eyes aflame, grisly head held low, bared 
tusks, and foam-champing jaws, he holds off 
dogs and men, is one to satisfy to the full the 
seeker after excitement. 

As everyone knows, the pig can claim no place 
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in the indigenous fauna of New Zealand. It 
was the famous Captain Cook who first intro- 
duced the animal to the southern seas. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century he made a 
present to his Maori friends of the first two pairs 
of breeding porkers from England, with instruc- 
tions to turn them loose in the empty land to 
increase and multiply. 

The injunction was obeyed to the letter by 
all parties. They were a prolific family, that 
early quartet. With a fecundity second only 
to that of the rabbits that came later, they soon 
got beyond the control of the few coast-dwelling 
Maories, who were too busy killing each other 
with the recently imported muskets to look after 
the pigs. 

Breaking away, the pigs migrated inland to 
found colonies on their own account, and it was 
not long, with an abundant food supply, before 
they filled the wide spaces of the empty land 
with vast droves and herds that may almost be 
said to have disputed possession with the first 
white settlers. 

It was, perhaps, in irony that the disgusted 
early immigrants nicknamed the wild pigs 
“ Captain Cooks ” in honour of the great circum- 
navigator. The name stuck, till, at the present 
day, the generic term is used to include all of the 
wild pig tribe in both islands, from North Cape 
to the Bluff. 

The numbers of the droves were swelled, later, 
by recruits from other sources. Captain Cook 
was followed by more enthusiasts. A sort of 
mania for pig-acclimatization seems to have 
possessed the souls of early voyagers. Shipment 
after shipment of breeding porkers was let loose 
on the landscape in the early years of last century 
by whaling skippers from England and America. 

There was sport galore and unlimited pork 
for the hunting in those times. But, on turning 
to the sterner duties of life, the early immigrants 
soon found the pigs a force to be reckoned with. 
Crops and flocks alike suffered. With the coming 
of the sheep the pigs quickly developed a taste 
for fresh mutton, and helped themselves freely 
to the squatters’ lambs. 

Exasperated settlers organized for defence 
against the common enemy. So serious was the 
menace to the colonists’ prosperity that associa- 
tions were formed to exterminate the pest. All 
available men were engaged in the warfare, pay- 
ment being made by royalty at the rate of six- 
pence per tail per pig destroyed. 

To readers unacquainted with conditions of 
life as found at the outset in the great lone lands 
all this may savour of a ‘‘ traveller's tale.” But 
to realize how important a factor in life's affairs 
was “the menace of the pig,” one has only to 
study the archives of early colonial days. 


The writer recalls the suit of ‘ Oxley versus 
Grant,” brought in the Supreme Court of Otago. 
It was a suit for damages, touching the loss and 
total disappearance of a flock of four thousand 
fat lambs entrusted to a drover for sale. The 
detence set up was that, while the lambs were 
being driven to market, the wild pigs had come 
down from the mountains and had eaten up the 
whole flock! After a trial lasting some days 
the plea was sustained, the jury finding for 
defendant under “‘ an act of God.” The records 
of this amazing case are in the office of the Court 
Registrar, where they may still be studied by 
the curious. One has often read of a man’s 
business *‘ going to the dogs,” but, joking apart, 
many a flourishing concern in those days came 
within an ace of “ going to the pigs.” 

But the palmy days of old, when the sports- 
man, awake betimes in the morning, could find 
the game awaiting him almost at his back door, 
have gone for ever. ‘The pigs have fallen back 
before advancing waves of settlement, and the 
hunter who would try his mettle on a boar must 
now follow to the rough, unsettled spaces where 
they still abound. 

The wild boar of the New Zealand back-blocks 
can claim descent from varied ancestry of domes- 
ticated animals, but has, in the hundred years 
of freedom from man’s thrall, attained to certain 
distinctions of savagery for which it would be 
hard to fix an origin. 

Gaunt, long-nosed, long-eared, slab-sided, 
ferocious, and predatory, carnivorous when 
opportunity offers, standing a good three feet 
high at the shoulder, covered with a mingled 
crop of russet-brown mammoth-wool and iron- 
grey bristles, ridge-chined and roach-backed, 
with his armoured hide and sharp, eight-inch 
tusks and a strength begotten of more than three 
hundred pounds of brawn and sinew, he is an 
adversary calling for all the hunter’s skill and 
hardihood. 

The reader whose prior knowledge of boar- 
hunting has been gained from orderly pig-stick- 
ing expeditions in India, attended by mounted 
companions and a crowd of shikarees, or from 
“ boar-shoots ’’ in the open glades of continental 
forests, where a cowed and half-tame bvar is 
driven up to the guns, there to be potted from 
the safety of a carefully-constructed shelter, will 
find here absolutely new conditions and a 
changed environment giving to the hunting a | 
character all its own. 

In the lonely spaces of the out-blocks the 
animals you meet, having probably never seen 
a human being, or made acquaintance with man’s 
strange weapons, show none of that fear which 
marks the encounter in more thickly-populated 
countries. ‘here is no need to goad your 
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quarry with a wound to make him fight. As a 
rule he comes gaily to the fray, with an eagerness 
quite equalling your own. 

Except for conveyance as near the scene of 
operations as they can be taken, horses are 
useless. Amid the broken gullies and deep, 
bush-filled’ canyons of the foothills a man must 
needs ride ‘“Shanks’s mare,” trusting to his 
own stout limbs to get him over the ground. 

My first acquaintance with a “‘ Captain Cook ” 
dates from some thirty years ago. The meeting 
was quite unlooked-for, and, though containing 
at the outset all the elements of a very pretty 
tragedy, ended at last with a strong touch of 
comedy. It is not exactly a hunting story, but, 
as it is typical, even at this day, of life in some 
of the wilder back-blocks, it is perhaps worth the 
telling. 

It was in the early ’eighties that, in company 
with a chum, I was out on a prospecting tour in 
the hills. Our camp was far beyond touch with 
the last vestige of civilization. We had brought 
with us stores for two months, but it happened 
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somehow that our stock of “tinned dog” ran 
out unexpectedly, and we were without meat. 
Healthy young fellows, with appetites begotten 
of the wide spaces and keen mountain air, we 
had no fancy for putting in the rest of our time 
on damper, or hard-tack washed down with 
black tea. 

There was plenty of wild pig in the surrounding 
scrub and bush-filled gullies ; so, with an anti- 
quated muzzle-loader and one sheath-knife as our 
only equipment, we sallied out to replenish our 
larder with a stock of fresh pork. 

Our ambitions ran to something innocent and 
tender—a six-months’ porker or young sow. We 
were not out for sport, and had no longing to 


A boar hunters’ camp. 


try conclusions with a tough old boar. By good 
luck we hoped to get what we wanted without 
a fight. Armed as we were, and without dogs, 
the idea of any serious encounter was out of the 
question. 

Over rolling downs of high scrub, down into 
the darkness of deep ravines, scrambling on hands 
and knees over rock-strewn gullies, their sides as 
steep as a house-wall, we followed to where the 
pig-rootings were freshest. 

In a little open glade, amid the dense growth, 
we came upon three or four porkers and young 
sows, evidently stragglers from a herd that had 
passed. By a careful défour through the thick 
scrub and a sudden onslaught, we managed to do 
to death a fine young sow without attracting 
the attention of an attendant boar. 

With the meat hastily cut up and “ pikaued ” 
in half-sacks on our shoulders, we started back 
for camp. Our way led down the ravine of a 
half-dry stream-bed. In one place the track 
led round and over a jutting rock-spur, and 
leaving the stream-bed we mounted the narrow 
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path in single file. Below the ground fell away 
for sixty feet or so in a miniature precipice ; 
above was the scarp of unscalable cliff-face. 

Our thoughts, I remember, dwelt with gusto 
on the coming supper. Jim Blake had just 
communicated the correct formula for grilling 
pork-chops on a green-stick grill. 

Suddenly, round the rock-angle trotted a huge 
boar, looking as big as a house. He paused, 
came to an astonished halt at a distance of ten 
paces, lifted his tusked snout, and _ sniffed 
knowingly. The wind carried the scent of our 
meat to his nostrils, and he recognized the 
remains of a defunct acquaintance. His eyes 
blazed red fire ; his chine-bristles rose up fierce 
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and stiff as 
prongs on a 
rake. He was 
a grisly object, 
fearsome and 
awe-inspiring. 

There was no 
turning on that 
narrow track for 
man or beast. 
We couldn’t re- 
treat, and the 
boar meantcom- 
ing on. Silently 
we slid our arms 
from the 
shoulder-straps, 
dropped our 
packs, and pre- 
pared for the 
worst. 

Jim muttered 
from behind me, 
“My = stars, 
here’s a go!” 
and blazed away 
recklessly with 
his old blunder- 
buss. The buck- 
shot rattled on 
the boar’s hide 
like hail on an 
iron roof, and 
then he came 
for us like a 
battering-ram. 

I sprang for 
an overhanging 
root. An earth- 
quake thun- 
dered beneath 
my up - drawn 
feet. There 
came a yell, a 
rattle of stones, 
and slither of 
heavy _ bodies, 
and, turning my 
head, I was in 
time to see Jim 
and the boar roll violently, after the manner of 
the Gadarene swine, down the steep place and 
disappear into the depths of a hidden pool, 
whence presently rose a tumult of waters and 
a noise like the howling of many lost spirits. 

By the help of roots and bushes I scrambled 
down, parted the leaf-screen, and fell back in 
astonished amazement. In the centre of the 
foaming pool, which was about six feet deep, 


Jim and the boar rolled violently down the steep place and disappeared into the depths of a pool.’ 
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Jim and the boar waltzed and whirled in a mad 
dance. The scene was so absolutely ludicrous that 
for some moments I was helpless with laughter. 

Jim’s grip was firmly clenched on the boar’s 
hind-legs. He hung to them like the handles of 
a wheelbarrow. Meantime, the animal, towing 
Jim behind, swam around and screamed lustily, 
making vain efforts to turn and rend him. 

Now and again Jim, with a cuss-word cut off 
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in the middle, would go under the water. Then, 
at a heave on the hind-legs, the boar in turn 
would go out momentarily in a gurgling scream. 

In a watery eye-glance Jim caught sight of 
me and shouted: “ Kill him, you bl—blinking 
owl! Kill him! D’ye th——? 

The remainder of the instructions were lost 
in the “plop” with which his red head went 
under again. By dint of outstretched arms and 
a strong heave I got Jim to ferra firma before the 
astonished boar could slue ‘his business-end 
round to take action. 

The rock-edges of the pool were too high for 
the animal to get out unaided, and a damp pig 
swam round, grunting anathema, as we sat on 
the bank and discussed how to kill him. The old 
gun was at the bottom of the pool. We couldn’t 
get a fair blow at him with the knife, and so we 
finally did him to death with boulders from the 
creek-bed. Alas, for the unsportsmanlike way 
of it! But we could hardly leave him to drown 
miserably. We were doubtful of his gratitude 
should we help him out, and there was no other 
manner of ending him. Besides, we wanted his 


. tusks. 


In hunting the “ Captain Cook ” it is for the 
most part close-quarters fighting. Experienced 
hunters, discarding rifle and boar-spear as useless, 
prefer to go armed with knife and tomahawk 
alone—weapons capable of being used effectively 
in limited space, amid all the thick tangle of the 
bush. To anyone acquainted with the impene- 
trable maze of trailing vines and matted lianas 
that hampers free movement in a semi-tropical 
forest the reason for the choice is obvious. 
A heavy-calibre revolver for emergencies, and 
the hunter’s equipment is complete. 

Above all, two well-trained dogs are a sine 
qua non of success. The pig-dog of New Zealand 
is, I take it, a race apart. Cross, apparently, of 
mastiff and collie, with perhaps a far-away 
strain of the native dingo, now extinct, they 
possess the essentials of pluck, weight, and holding 
power. Heavy they are, yet wonderfully active, 
and they have the grip of a bulldog. 

The duty of the dogs is to seize the boar’s long 
ears, one on either side, and, hanging like grim 
death, lean bodies pressed close against the 
steaming flanks, prevent him from getting his 
head free to use his tusks. 

Above all they must hold the boar till one of 
the hunters, forcing a way through the under- 
growth, approaches sufficiently close to the 
struggling animals to get in a disabling blow. 

Whilst the boar makes frantic efforts to rip 
the clinging dogs, brush them off against the 
standing undergrowth, or crush them by rolling 
on the ground, each man watches his chance for 
a lift of the fore-leg. Quick as a flash he must 


drive the knife home in the “ soft” beneath the 
shoulder. Failing that, some one of the party 
cuts at the boar’s hind-legs to hamstring him, 
or, with a swinging tomahawk-blow across the 
loins, brings him to the ground. 

The fight is by no means over even then. 
Except in the eye or the one vulnerable spot 
beneath the shoulder, steel-point and revolver- 
bullet alike turn harmless from the iron hide. 

A boar’s vitality is amazing. With crippled 
hind-quarters trailing useless on the ground, the 
animal will stand erect on its fore-legs and fight 
to the bitter last. 

The writer has known a boar, paralyzed from 
the loins down, succeed in killing both dogs and 
severely wounding one of the hunters ere being 
finally dispatched. 

Two dogs only, trained to act in strict concert, 
are employed. ‘“ A pig’s only got two ears ; 
that’s the only place a dog can grip him,” as an 
old hunter lucidly put it, and a greater number 
of dogs are likely to prove a positive hindrance 
by getting in each other’s way. 

For the same reason, the fewer the numbers 
of a hunt party the better. ‘The culminating 
battle generally takes place in the limited space 
of a scrub-thicket or narrow ravine, where num- 
bers would only serve to swell the casualty list 
in case of accident. ‘Three is the ideal number 
of a hunt party, or, at most, four. 

Here, as elsewhere in sport, luck, or chance, 
has to be reckoned with. With such a quarry 
the element of danger is never absent. It is 
when one of the dogs happens to lose his grip 
that the battle assumes a serious aspect. With 
one side of his head free, the boar quickly puts 
the second dog hors de combat and can turn un- 
divided attention to the men of the party. 

A year ago the writer made one of a boar- 
hunting party on the slope of the great ‘Tutamohe 
plateau. The country is some of the roughest 
in the world. Untrodden forest, criss-crossed 
by deep ravines and scarred with cliff-chasms, 
alternates with precipitous gorges. 

From Mr. William Plaisted’s homestead, 
where the cultivated land impinges on the 
wilderness, we sct out—Plaisted, his son Ted, 
myself, and Dick Watson, a noted old boar- 
hunter. With us went 1] laisted’s famous pig- 
dog Boy and his son Rory—splendid dogs both. 
Boy had been a noted dog in his day. Many 
was the fighting boar he had tackled of old— 
fierce battles of which he still carried the scars. 

We “ bailed up” a large boar at the bottom 
of a ravine—a narrow rock-alley, choked with 
luxuriant growth of trailing vines and bushes. 
The boar retreated to the end of the cleft and 
stood at bay. His rear and flanks were pro- 
tected by the rock-angle and over-hang of the 
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cliff, so that it was impossible to get at him 
except from the front. 

Young Plaisted was for urging the dogs to 
attack, but Watson knew better. ‘ Don’t set 
the dogs on,” he cried. ‘‘ The dog ain’t born 


“He felt the rip of those murderous tusks from knee to groin.” 


yet that can face a ‘Captain Cook’ in a 
frontal attack.” 

By reckless exposure full in front, at the same 
time scoring the animal’s flank with a revolver- 
bullet, he endeavoured to draw the brute from 
his vantage. The ruse succeeded. Stung by 
the ball, the animal charged forward into the 
widening space. Fatal move! In a flash the 
dogs had him, one to either ear. Gripping 
muzzles extended, long, lean bodies pressed 
against and under the shaggy flanks, they hung 
to him gamely. For the next few moments the 
narrow space was filled with a mass of wildly 


struggling animals. So closely were we jammed 
together that the swaying trio brushed our legs 
as they struggled and fought. 

Plaisted got in a tomahawk-blow across the 
spine that brought the boar’s hind-quarters to 
the ground. Alas 
for Boy’s failing 
teeth! Blunted 
by many a pre- 
vious _ struggle, 
they lost grip 
and the dog 
pitched forward. 
With upward 
slash of razor- 
sharp tusk, the 
boar caught him 
beneath the jaw, 
and, with pierced 
brain and _ shat- 
tered skull, Boy 
dropped without 
a sound. 

It all passed 
in a flash. Wat- 
son, stepping in 
with lifted toma- 
hawk in an en- 
deavour to save 
the dog, felt the 
tip of those 
murderous tusks 
from knee to 
groin, and reeled 
back. A sudden 
yelping _ howl, 
and I saw poor 
Rory flung aside 
like a feather, 


blood —_ gushing 
from a wound 
that bared his 
ribs. 

With both 
dogs and one 


man down, the 
boar stood erect on its fore-legs, its useless hind- 
quarters dragging on the ground. He made a 
grand picture of savage courage. Red eyes that 
glared defiance, great head that faced each 
threatened attack with bared tusks, and champ- 
ing jaws that tossed the foam in our faces, he 
was a very epitome of ferocious rage. 

Revolver in hand, I was trying for a shot at 
the eye to finish him, when Rory whined piti- 
fully from where he lay on the trampled leaves. 
Before I could get my aim young Plaisted, as 
though answering the cry of his favourite dog, 
jumped forward, hunting-knife in hand. “ Rory, 
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Rory! Seize him, lad!’ he shouted. In a 
dying effort, the dog lifted itself, sprang, and 
clenched its teeth in the boar’s ear. 

As the great head swayed back to the pull of 
the dog’s weight, young Plaisted gripped the 
lifted fore-leg in his left hand. With a quick 
heave he threw the boar on its back, got his 
knife beneath the shoulder, and drove for the 
heart with the full weight of his body. 

With an improvised tourniquet and bandages 
to control the bleeding from his gashed thigh, 
we managed to carry Watson to where we had 
picketed the horses. The wound was a serious 
one—deep, and extending a good nine inches. 
Luckily, the boar’s tusk had missed the artery 
by the fraction of an inch, and, leading my own 
horse, with one arm sup- 
porting the wounded man 
in the saddle, I got him 
over the miles of rough 
track to the homestead. 

Plaisted and his son 
brought home the dead boar, 
strapped across the saddle of 
a riding-horse. I secured a 
snapshot of the return as 
they entered the station- 
yard, and a copy of the 
photograph appears above. 
The boar was a splendid 


From al 
Vol, xxviii.—5. 


Mr. Plaisted and his son with the spoils of the chase. 
The boar here shown killed two dogs and seriously injured one of the hunters. 
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specimen, with massive chest and shoulders, 
standing a good three feet to top of bristly 
chine, weighing three hundred and thirty pounds, 
and with tusks eight inches in length. 

They buried the dogs where they fell. So 
fierce had been Rory’s dying grip that it was 
necessary to prise open the locked jaws ere they 
could release the pig’s ear from the clenched 
teeth. 

With a population, all told, still short of the 
million, and a country approaching within an 
ace of Great Britain in acreage, we have, as yet, 
so to speak, merely touched the fringe of the 
wide lands. 

Much of the unsettled land, too, mountain 
range and rocky plateau, must ever remain unfit 
for cultivation. These wilder- 
nesses will always yield 
sanctuary to the tribes of 
the wild kindred, where they 
may breed and flourish un- 
disturbed by man. 

There seems, therefore, 
no fear that the sportsman 
anxious for a “go” at the 
“Captain Cook” need 
bother himself for many 
“a year to come about close 
seasons for preservation of 
the game. 
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On the Trail 
of the 


Shovel - Nosed 
Shark. 


BY E. D. BURROWS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. BDWARD WIGFULL. 


A vividly told story of how man-eating sharks are caught with hook and line near the Panama Canal. 
‘The narrative deals with my own personal experiences at Bocas del Toro three years ago,” 
says Mr. Burrows. 


S91 D you ever catch a shark ? 

Not one of the hungry little ten- 
pound “ hammer-heads” which oc- 
casionally seize your hook when out 
after blue-fish, nor the equally ob- 
noxious “ black-bill,” which is the bane of tuna- 
fishers on the Pacific coast; but a real, live 
“ man-eater ” (Carcharias vulgaris), eighteen or 
twenty feet long, half a ton in weight, and 
possessed of sufficient strength and cunning to 
outfight and outwit ten ordinary men. 

Those who have stemmed mile after mile of 
slender mountain torrent, a score of feet wide, 
whipping the pools and rapids in search of eight- 
inch trout; whose dreams of piscatorial bliss 
lie in a basketful of speckled beauties caught 
from the club-house porch ; or who love to bask 
at the end of a long wharf and await the sus- 
picious nibble of a perch or sheephead, would 
scarcely care to travel two thousand miles to hook 
ashark. But you who love the whirr of the heavy 
harpoon and the roar of the Express rifle—who 


have followed with envious hearts the trails of 
Colonel Roosevelt and “ Buffalo” Jones and 
the whalers of Bering Strait—strap your hunt- 
ing-packs tightly, meet me on the banana wharf 
at Mobile. any Wednesday afternoon, take 
passage with me for Bocas del Toro, in the pro- 
vince of Veragua, Republic of Panama, and I 
will give you some sport the like of which you 
never had before—yes, and give you a chance 
to fire your Express rifle at something thoroughly 
worth while! But primarily we will go in 
search of the shovel-nosed shark—‘ the tiger 
of the sea”! 

Several years ago I went to Bocas to take 
charge of the plantation interests of a big banana 
company—they export in the neighbourhood 
of five hundred thousand bunches of that fruit 
every month from that little fly-speck on the 
map of the world—and during the five days’ 
passage across the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea I was regaled with shark-stories 
told by Captain Karl Knudsen, of the tight 
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little steamer Fort Gaines. From him I learned, 
with more or less accuracy, the habits of these 
vicious, relentless sentinels of the Caribbean— 
how they came shimmering through the waters, 
their white bellies flashing and their great mouths 
agape, whenever the steward tossed a pan of 
refuse over the side ; how they followed the ship 
for days and days, with horridly obvious pur- 
pose, if a seaman so much as got a toothache or 
any other disorganization of body sufficient to 
send him to “sick bay” (the hospital); how 
they seized and devoured, in the twinkling of an 
eye, such comparatively indigestible articles as 
empty vegetable tins, scraps of paper, the cap- 
tain’s Sunday hat (which had blown overboard), 
and even a big Norwegian bloodhound which 
belonged to the first officer, and which, in due 
course of time, had succumbed to some canine 
malady and been dropped over the stern-rail. 
These and many other tales I heard from the 
fair-haired skipper of our craft, and jotted down 
as typical “ sailors’ yarns” in my mental note- 
book. I had not been long in Bocas, however, 
before I erased the word “ yarns,” and substi- 
tuted “verified experiences ”—for they were 
all proven true. : 

The city of Bocas del Toro—I use the term out 
of high personal regard for the alcalde and the 
inspector of the port—is situated on Columbus 

- Island, in Mosquito Bay, one hundred and forty 
miles west of Colon. That is, Bocas lies half on 
and half off the island—a fringe of substantial, 
two-storey buildings, with front doors opening on 
El Camino Real and back doors opening on 
wharves, built in ten or twelve feet of water, to 
which are usually tied a variety of craft, from the 
launches of the fruit company and merchandise 
establishments to the luggers from Old Provi- 
dence and the dug-out canoes of the natives. Our 
company house, for instance, ‘was some seventy 
feet in length—fifteen of which was built out 
over the water on piles—and twenty wide. 
Downstairs—we boasted two storeys—were the 
offices of the company, while over them, sur- 
rounded by a wide gallery or piazza, were the 
sleeping and living rooms of-the American repre- 
sentatives—the manager (who happened at 
that time to be myself), the auditor, and the 
cashier. Here the three of us, being bachelors, 
maintained a “‘ mess ’’—in more ways than one, 
I am afraid—and extracted what little pleasure 
there was out of “ life at the ninth degree.” 

Just below our gallery—which, by the way, 
was protected by awnings and made quite ele- 
gant with wicker furniture and a pair of Ecua- 
dorean hammocks—was a T-shaped wharf, 
projecting approximately twenty feet into the 
water, which was quite deep at that point. Six 
hundred yards across the strait was Careening 


Cay, so named in honour of Columbus, who is 
said to have careened his vessels at that point 
in 1508. The cay ran parallel to Columbus 
Island for perhaps a mile, finally striking out 
into the sea and losing itself in a row of reefs 
and shoals. Through this channel the waters 
of the gulf rushed in and out of Almirante Bay, 
and here the man-eaters held high revel after 
the day’s work was done. / 

Shortly after my arrival at Bocas I was sitting 
on the gallery with my associates and a few of 
their friends, drinking in the grandeur of the 
tropical night and something in long, ice-filled 
glasses which our Jamaican cook had prepared. 
The moon had risen behind the cocoa-nut palms 
on Careening Cay and reflected a white, glistening 
path across the strait. Here and there a native 
canoe, its jolly-lamp abob in the bow and its 
occupant humming a crooning folk-song, glided 
swiftly over the water in the direction of the 
town. Lazily I glanced back at the pathway 
of silver. As I did so five long, black fins, one 
after the other, clove the moonlit water and 
were gone. Presently they came again—swift, 
silent, mysterious—leaving scarcely a ripple to 
mark where they had been. A frigate-bird, 
hunting late for silver mullet, swept close to the 
surface of the strait. As he did so a long, shovel- 
like nose shot from the waters beneath him. 
The bird emitted a single shriek, flapped its wings 
wildly, and disappeared beneath the dark waters. 

“What on earth was that?” I gasped, 
astounded at the suddenness of the thing. 

“The collector of the port,” responded my 
cashier, who had been gazing in the same direc- 
tion. “ The head scavenger of Almirante Bay !”” 

“Not a shark ? ” I queried. 

“Surest thing you know—and he’d rather 
have you than the frigate-bird, I assure you !” 

“TI bet we could almost rescue that fowl,” 
remarked the auditor; then he added, to me: 
“ Care to have a try?” 

“What do you mean—go into the water after 
him?” 

“ Hardly that,” laughed the young Bostonian, 
who was keeping books to earn a course at 
Harvard ; ‘we stay on land to fight those 
fellows !”” 

“ How, then?” 

“ Come downstairs and I’ll show you !’” 

The prospect of bringing a murderer to speedy 
justice appealed to us all. Accordingly we 
forsook our comfortable wicker chairs on the 
gallery and followed the auditor below. 

Having dispatched Snowball — our ebony 
mess-boy—in search of a large piece of fresh 
beef, with the tough skin attached, the auditor 
dragged from the recesses of the office as strange 
a fishing tackle as I had ever seen. The equip- 
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* Eleven powerful young Americans pulling, tugging, and shouting at one end of the sash-cord.” 


ment consisted, in the first place, of two hundred 
yards of six-strand sash-cord of the best quality, 
soaked and “‘ worked ” with oil until it was soft 
and pliable, and would not snarl. To the end of 
this was lashed, with heavy copper wire, a short 
piece of five-eighths-inch iron chain—perhaps 
four feet in length—to which, in turn, was welded 
a huge iron hook, ten inches long and four inches 
wide at the curve, with an ugly barbed point 
filed to a needle’s fineness. The loose end of the 
line our entertainer secured to a heavy cleat, 
which was bolted into the flooring of the wharf. 
Having laid out the sash-cord in a series of long, 
free-running loops, scattered about the wharf 
in a manner which would render them least 
liable to entanglement, the auditor was ready 
for business. 

In a few moments Snowball returned breath- 
less, bearing a large piece or slab of sinewy beef, 
freshly cut from an Isthmian steer and as tough 
and unyielding as raw-hide. Through this mass 
X— forced the hook, lapping it over and over 
again by turning the meat upwards on the shank 
until it was completely fastened thereto. Not 
content with this, he produced from his pockets 
a roll of heavy twine, with which he bound the 
meat firmly to the hook. The point was cleverly 
concealed by a huge lump of the beef. 

“There,” he said, finally, cutting away the 


ends of the cord, “ behold the warrant for 
the arrest of Mr. Shovel-Nose, charged with 


murder and disturbance of the peace! Stand 
back, you fellows, and we'll let her go!” 
We hurried to the rear of the wharf. X——, 


grasping the line about three feet from the point 
where it joined the chain, slowly whirled it about 
his head like the cowboy with his lariat, being 
careful to stand behind the loops on the wharf. 
One—two—three ! and away went the heavy 
hook, chain, bait, and sash-cord through the 
air, striking the water about sixty feet from the 
wharf. For a moment the line paid out slowly, 
drifting with the tide—then it hung loosely over’ 
the edge of the wharf. 

“Nine twenty-two!” announced the cashier, 
snapping his watch. ‘Now, gentlemen, you 
will each kindly pass me one silver peso (fifty 
cents in gold) for the pool! Hurry if you desire 
to profit by this golden opportunity ! ” 

The “ pool,” we later discovered, was no small 
factor in the entertainment. Each man, as he 
handed his money to thagtreasurer, was given a 
small piece of paper, chosen indiscriminately 
from a hat and bearing a number. Mine con- 
tained the number “1rs.”’ “That means,” 
explained the keeper of the cash, “that you win 
if the first bite comes between ten and fifteen 
minutes after the cast! There is a ticket marked 
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“low” and one marked “high.” “Low” 
wins if the strike comes in less than ten minutes 
and “ high ” if in more than—  Halloa! there 
she blows! Low man wins!” 

Sure enough, the line was paying out over the 
edge of the wharf, slowly at first but gaining in 
speed every second. X——, alert at last, cried, 
“He's got it!” and sprang to the edge, calling 
to us to be ready. Seizing the heavy sash-cord, 
which was now racing rapidly through his fingers, 
he passed it under the cleat in the wharf. Then, 
mustering all his strength, he gave a sudden 
jerk upwards, stopping the mad career of the 
man-eater. 

“ Hooked !’’ he cried exultantly, as the line 
tautened. ‘‘ Get hold here, you strong men!” 

And then the struggle began. 

It was a strange picture, there in the tropical 
moonlight !_ Eleven powerful young Americans 
pulling, tugging, and shouting at one end of the 
sash-cord. At the other end, lashing the waters 
in fury, nine hundred and sixty pounds of des- 
perate, determined, devilish energy, contesting 
every inch of the aquatic battleground which 
lay between him and the wharf. The “ tiger of 
the sea ” was at bay ! 

Only those of you who have participated in 


the old-time tug-of-war can appreciate the next 
few moments of our labours. The infuriated 
monster, fighting instinctively for his life, was 
almost an equal match for his enemies on the 
wharf. But slowly but surely we gained—an 
inch—a foot—a yard—of the heavy wet line 
and drew him shoreward. Time after time we 
would see his huge grey body hurl itself from 
the water and, in a terrific convulsion, endeavour 
to dislodge the hateful barb. Time after time, 
with a jerk which almost precipitated the entire 
eleven of us into the sea, the Carcharias vulgaris 
tested the strength of the sash-cord. Frigate- 
birds, which had appeared as if by magic, 
shrieked excitedly around us, as though demand- 
ing vengeance for their murdered companion. 
The wharf-posts groaned and creaked as we 
were swung to and fro with the line. It was 
a battle of the sea against the land—and the land 
had no easy task, I can assure you ! 

At last we had the shark within twenty feet - 
of the wharf, still fighting grimly for his life. 
* “Get the rifle, Snowball!” called X——. 
Snowball disappeared into the office and returned 
with a heavy-bore Savage, which he handed to 
the veteran. Rifles are contraband in Panama, 
where they are regarded as harbingers of revolu- 


“* His hage grey body wooh! burl itself from the water and, in a terrific convulsion, endeavour to dislodge the betefal berb.~ 
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tion. Shot-guns and revolvers are permitted, 
but long-range guns are seized whenever found. 
Each member of the American colony possesses 
one, however, and has it hidden away where he 
can readily lay his hands on it in case of emer- 
gency. 

By the time the rifle was ready we could 
plainly see the grey body of the shark as he rose 
to the surface, and occasionally saw his white 
belly as he turned over. ‘‘ Pull him alongside 
here !”” commanded X——, slipping three cart- 
ridges into his gun. “ Here, Snowball, hold 
that lantern over the edge!” 

Crack !—crack !—crack ! went the rifle, each 
shot piercing the armour-like skin of the shovel- 
nose and causing him to flurry wildly. Then, 
as the native police ran on to the wharf from the 
cuartel across the street and X- ducked away 
to conceal his contraband arsenal, I drew my 
revolver and blazed away toward the shark’s 
body beneath us. I don’t believe I hit the crea- 
ture at all—or, if I did, that it inflicted much 
damage—for the skin of the man-eater can turn 
off almost any leaden bullet. But it was not 
necessary, except to distract the attention of the 
police. X——’s rifle-shots had struck their mark, 
and it was now only a question of a few moments 
before the great fish would “ blow ” and turn his 
white belly to the sky. 

Already the black fins of the dying brute’s 
brothers—those silent messengers of death— 
were appearing in the waters around us. A 
shark is said to smell blood half a mile away, 
after which he moves with the speed of an ex- 
press train to the scene of carnage. For ten 
minutes the “ tiger” churned the waters under 
us in his death-struggles. We had lashed the 

- line firmly to the wharf-cleat and all were watch- 
ing him—pitilessly, I fear, for the man-eater has 
few friends at sea or ashore. Finally, with one 
tremendous splash, he sullenly rolled over on 
his back and lay still. 

As I have told you, the wharf at Bocas ran 
out from the door of the office perhaps twenty 
feet, with a cross-wharf twelve feet long and six 
feet wide at the end, forming a ‘T-shaped struc- 
ture, the inner sides of which were protected by 
a low railing to prevent accidents. Inside of 
this T, where steps ran down to the shallow 
water, we dragged our prize—much to the dis- 
gust of his relations, who were hungering for 
food. Running a loop of heavy Manila rope 
over the sash-cord and down behind the iron 
fins of the vulgaris, we drew it taut; and, at a 
cry of “ Heave all!” raised the great flabby 
body from the water and deposited it on the 
wharf. 

What an ugly, enormous, vicious monster he 
was! Fourteen feet in length, three feet broad, 


and nine hundred and sixty pounds in weight, 
with a great curved head and wicked, beady 
eyes no larger than a cat's. Under the head, - 
completely obscured when the shark lay on his 
belly, was the cruel, half-moon mouth, set with 
four rows of sharp teeth in each jaw. The 
spread of those awful jaws was twenty-six inches 
—enough to seize an ordinary man and tear him 
in twain at one bite! ‘Two sharp fins, each about 
three feet long, and a mighty tail with a spread 
of more than five feet, completed the man-eater’s 
weapons of offence. The body was uniformly 
grey on top, shading off to a dirty white under- 
neath the neck and belly. Altogether the dead 
brute was the most repulsive and, at the same 
time, the most formidable specimen of animal 
life I had ever seen. For hours after hé was 
landed the great muscles twitched convulsively 


_ and the wicked tail struck out viciously from 


side to side. 

“An awful engine of destruction,” I finally 
remarked to the bedraggled auditor of accounts. 
“What's the next procedure ? ” 

“Well, first I want to see if I win my bet,” 
he replied. 

“You don’t mean to say—— ?” 

“Never can tell till you try,” laughed the 
youngster. “ Bring me an axe, Snowball !” 

As X drove the axe-blade through the 
tough, grey hide—and it required all the force 
of his strong young arm to accomplish it—the 
obnoxious odour which arose from the carcass 
almost overpowered us. The shark, though 
primarily a lover of fresh meat, is of necessity 
the most undiscriminating scavenger of all 
animals. X——, of all the Americanos assembled 
on the wharf, was the only one who could face 
that awful smell; the rest of us fled to the 
gallery. The auditor hacked away until he 
reached the stomach ; then he called out to us :— 

“Nothing doing, gentlemen. It’s a case of 
mistaken identity !” 

“Well, stick a piece of him on the hook and 
try again,” called the cashier. 

“So they are cannibals, too?” I interjected. 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘No titbit is quite so 
popular with the man-eater as a piece of his 
late lamented brother! Wait till the Chinks 
get through with him, and I'll show you!” 

Even as he spoke a dozen Chinese hurried on 
to the wharf armed with short axes, machetes, 
and baskets. 

“You sellee f’lin and livee ?” inquired their 
spokesman, anxiously. 

“No; it’s all free to-night, Wing,” replied 
X——. “Save me the backbone, though— 
sabe?” 

“He'll. make a cane out of that,” explained 
the cashier. ‘“ They make fine walking-sticks.” 
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“ It’s a strange thing about those grey devils,” 
said X——, as he rejoined us on the balcony. 
“Though they are popularly known as ‘ man- 
eaters,’ their preference runs entirely to white 
meat! A nigger is just as safe out there in the 
strait as he is in a bath-tub. But a white man 
—ugh!” 

“Have you lost any men here ?” 

“Two in the past year,” he responded, grimly. 
“* Anderson, who leaped overboard from a burn- 
ing launch and was swimming ashore, suddenly 
threw up his hands, gave one agonized cry, and 
disappeared. A few days later his blood-stained 
clothing was cast up on the shore. Wilson, the 
other man, was crossing the strait—right over 
there,” he said, pointing, “ in a canoe with two 
natives. The wash from a passing launch upset 
their frail craft, and the three went into the water. 
The Jamaicans came ashore safely, but Wilson 
was never seen again. He was a good swimmer 
and was lightly clad, and so there was only one 
solution. Do you wonder we have a grudge 
against the sharks ? ” 

For a few moments we smoked in silence, each, 
no doubt, thinking of the sad fate of the two 
young men. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t believe,” remarked 
X——,, knocking the ashes of his pipe over the 
railing into the sea, ‘“‘ that there was such a thing 
as a thirty-five-foot man-eater in the world ? 
Well, there is, for I’ve seen him—not twenty 
miles away from where you are sitting, either !” 

I leoked apprehensively behind my chair. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” he laughed ; “ this old boy 
never comes into such a little place as our bay. 
It’s the open sea for him every time |” 

“I’m prepared to believe anything just now,” 
I answered. 

‘* Well, as near as I can find out he must be 
the patriarch of the family down here, for the 
natives all declare that he is over sixty years old. 
At any rate, he is the only man-eater I ever 
heard of that the natives are afraid of, and he has 
them scared to death. His beat—for sharks 
have regular districts, beyond which they do not 
trespass—is just outside the heads there, and 
reaches, perhaps, forty miles down the coast. 
T’ve seen him as far as the Cocle River, which is 
a good thirty miles away. 

“‘ The natives call him ‘ muy grande sefior, 
continued the narrator, ‘and not one of them 
could be induced to go swimming inside his 
bailiwick. Here in the harbour I have seen the 
boys dive off by dozens from the side of the ship, 
despite the fact that the bay is full of sharks ; 
but the Grand Sefior is monarch of all he surveys 
beyond the heads. He follows every ship that 
goes down the coast, and the stewards usually 
save their stale meat for him, just to attract him 
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close to the ship. In clear weather, when the 
water is calm, he comes right alongside, keeping 
pace with the ship by an almost imperceptible 
motion of his fins and tail. Then you can get an 
idea of his enormous size. As soon as we pass 
Water Cay, however, and enter the Chiriqui 
Lagoon, he gives a flip of his tail and strikes out 
to sea. 

“T shall never forget one view I had of his 
lordship, nor will any other member of the party ! 
We were‘coasting to Bachila, some distance down 
the main, in a sturdy little gasolene launch. 
The weather was rather heavy for such a small 
craft and she was rolling badly, keeping us busy 
with the suction-pump to keep the water out of 
her. Right at the height of the storm, while we 
were hanging on for dear life and wondering just 
how far we would have to swim in case of an 
upset, the great bulk of ‘muy grande sefior’ 
arose in the water beside us, his mouth open wide ! 
The captain of the launch—a Jamaican negro— 
let go the wheel with a yell and the launch swung 
broadside to the waves. Fortunately, one of 
the white men in the party, who had retained 
his presence of mind, grabbed the tiller and 
succeeded in bringing her up again—otherwise 
you might not be hearing the yarn from yours 
truly! The launch was a roomy affair, thirty- 
eight feet in length ; .but when that vicious old 
monster ranged up alongside of us I wouldn’t 
have given a cancelled postage-stamp for our 
chances. He followed us for ten miles that day, 
swimming circles around us and cavorting 
through the swell like children at candy-time ! 

“ That was five years ago,” concluded X—, 
“ but I have never been able to get that crew to 
make a trip to Bachila since. Even nowadays, 
when the Grand Sefior is said to be harmless on 
account of advancing years, they prefer to let 
someone else go to Bachila. The old fellow 
keeps closer into shore recently, and if the ships 
are making good time he is soon left behind. 
Some day one of these islanders will find his 
carcass on the beach and we shall know that he’s 
done for. Then, possibly, you may persuade 
me to go bathing off Toro Point—but not 
before !”” 

“Hey, Snowball!” interrupted the cashier, 
calling over the balcony rail. ‘‘Some of you boys 
push that thing overboard!” 

Three or four negroes, armed with long poles, 
approached the now dismembered body of the 
man-eater and, using their poles as crowbars, 
rolled it over until it fell with a splash into the 
strait. It was dark now, and I expressed regret 
that we would not see the feast of the sharks. 
“No, but you’ll hear it,” said X——, grimly; 
“Tisten !” 

The waters beneath us, near the wharf, were 
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already in a state of violent upheaval. Surging 
and splashing, bumping against the wharf-posts, 
crowding each other out of the way, the ravenous 
man-eaters charged in upon the inanimate form 
which a few moments before had been a comrade. 
Tearing, fighting, and biting, they gorged their 
horrid appetites. Even the ugly head, as we 
discovered the next morning, was borne away 
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flip of his tail and departed for more productive 
feeding grounds, Snowball coiled up the braided 
sash-cord and carried it into the house. X——, 
who had been thoughtfully puffing his pipe in the 
corner, rose, yawned, and said sleepily :— 

“‘T suppose you fellows think you are full- 
blooded avengers now ; but the funny part of it 
is, you killed the wrong fellow !” : 


“He rose in the water beside us, his mouth open wide.” 


by one of the water-cannibals. From the noise 
they made I judged there were fifty of them ; 
though X—— said there were probably twice that 
number. At any rate, it took them less than 
three minutes to remove every vestige of the 
carcass, leaving only a few floating scraps for 
the gleaners and a few bare bones for the crabs. 

As the last hungry man-eater gave a disgusted 


“Well, it was a life for a life, anyhow!” 
retorted the cashier. “ Let’s go to bed! To- 
morrow we are due at George Henry’s place to 
get that big mountain cow, you know.” 

Jove ! what a time we had on that expedition ! 
But that’s another story! However, that’s the 
way they catch “ tigers of the sea” at Bocas del 
Toro, in the province of Veragua. 


BY LEWIS R. 
FREEMAN. 


INE of the most successful 
of Chinese reform move- 
ments is that which aims 
at checking the use of 
opium throughout — the 
empire. Through the highly creditable 
action of the British Government, 
which, at the cost of considerable 
hardship in two of its colonies, has E 
restricted the export of raw:opium from India 
to Hong-Kong, the main supply of the insidious 
drug has been materially reduced, while the 
prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy and 
the closing of the public opium-smoking dens 
have also served as a considerable check upon its 
use. Large areas of poppy are still cultivated 
in China, many “divans” are still open— 
through the connivance of corrupt officials— 
and the importation from India still runs up to 
a high figure ; yet it is conservatively estimated 
that the consumption of the drug in China has 
been reduced from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
The further restriction of the export of Indian 
opium which is promised by the British Govern- 
ment and the more thorough enforcement of 
the poppy-growing and smoking prohibitions 
will undoubtedly, within the next five years, 
bring the consumption of “ China’s Curse ” down 
to comparatively low figures. 

The one source of opium supply which has 
not suffered through the reform measures is that 
which comes into the country by smuggling. 
Of course, there are no figures concerning it, 
but, judging by seizures, the only possible cri- 
terion, smuggling has increased in something 
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Spite of the vigilance of the Customs 
authorities of the various countries 
concerned, there is still an enormous 
amount of smuggling in connection 
with opium, and the ingenuity and 
audacity of the “dope-runners” are 
amazing. In this article Mr. Freeman 
describes the ramifications of the 
contraband industry, and tells some 
remarkable stories concerning the 
smugglers and their tricks. 


more than a direct ratio to the curtailment of 
legitimate import. More striking still has been 
the increase in the attempts to smuggle opium 
from Hong-Kong to America, several seizures 
of 1910 being of the value of from thirty thou- 
sand to forty thousand dollars, while the total 
aggregated many hundreds of thousands. As 
the opium which is seized is estimated to be but 
from one to ten per cent. of that which gets 
through safely, some idea of what is going on in 
this line on the Pacific coast of America alone 
may be gathered. 

The reason for the revival of smuggling to the 
United States is found in the recent ruling abso- 
lutely prohibiting the importation of opium 
containing less than nine per cent. of morphine 
—that is, of any opium whatever which it is 
possible to smoke. The passage of this law 
became imperative, not through the smoking 
of the Chinese residing in America, but by the 
alarming growth of the pernicious habit arnong 
whites, notably in the army and navy, as well 
as among others who had lived in the East. 

The working of the Chinese likin, or internal 
Customs, is so fearfully and wonderfully com- 
plex that a clear understanding of the intricacies 
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of the various. movements of the drug within the 
country is very difficult to arrive at. Not only 
are goods entering the country liable to duty in 
passing the Imperial Maritime Customs, but 
also in moving from province to province, and, 
in many instances, between city and city in the 
same province. Any undeclared opium may, 
therefore, be said to be contraband, but the 
principal attempts at smuggling have their rise 
in Hong-Kong, the distributing centre of the 
Indian import, whether the drug is destined for 
Amenica, Australia, the Philippines, or the coast 
of China. The movements of the domestic 
product are beyond the ken of the cursory in- 


ment. The chances of success vary with the 
length of the voyage, the carelessness or cor- 
ruptibility of the officials where the drug is to 
be landed, and the cleverness of the smugglers. 
The price of the drug in Hong-Kong varies 
with the demand and the rise and fall of silver. 
At the time I write Malwa and Benares, the two 
leading grades of Indian opium, are quoted at 
two thousand six hundred and seventy-five dollars 
and two thousand six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars respectively per chest of a hundred 
and twenty catties, this weight being equal to 
about a hundred and sixty pounds. This 
figures out at about two hundred and forty 


“Opium Smugglers’ Row,” « closely-watched point on the Kowloon side of Hong-Kong Harbour. 
From a Photograph. 


vestigator, and I have been able to learn little 
of them. : 

Opium-smuggling, as the instances which I am 
about to outline will show, is carried on in an 
infinite number of ways, sometimes by indi- 
viduals, sometimes by several fellow-employés 
pooling their earnings and working together, 
and sometimes, as in the case of the big affairs, 
by regularly organized companies. Like any 
other venture, the chance for profit is a gamble 
pure and simple, which may result in bringing a 
good-sized fortune to the person or persons en- 
gaged, or, again, in their absolute impoverish- 
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pounds sterling per chest, or thirty shillings per 
pound. This is what it would cost the smuggler. 
If he “runs” it successfully he may receive 
several times that amount for it, according to 
the demand and the difficulty of obtaining the 
drug. Probably the price is highest in America, 
on account of what must be a very considerable 
demand and the absolute prohibition of the 
importation of smoking opium. 

I have talked “‘ opium ” at every opportunity 
during the six months of my travels in China, 
now with an Imperial Maritime Customs official, 
again with a coastal captain or mate, and, on a 
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“*Result—a hundred pounds or more of thin, bright tins of opium.” 


couple of occasions, with men who were, or had 
been, engaged in the contraband traffic them- 
selves. By far the greater part of my informa- 
tion, however, was gained from an official in the 
service of the Hong-Kong Government, an un- 
usually clever man. Nominally he is some kind 
of inspector, I believe, but he is commonly 
spoken of as the “ Opium Detective,” and I am 
free to state that he has a greater fund of know- 
ledge regarding the illicit movement of the drug 
on the China coast, and a more interesting store 
of reminiscences, than any other half-dozen men 
I have met in the East. I am setting down some 
of the facts and stories he told me as nearly as I 
can in his own language, and to these I will 
append.-a few instances which I picked up from 
other sources. 

I first met the “ Detective” through being 
put next him at dinner on the night boat back 
from Macao to Hong-Kong one Sunday, and it 
was his picturesque statement of the difficulties 
that beset the searcher for smuggled opium that 
drew my attention to him as a person worth 
cultivating. 

“* For ways that are dark and for tricks that 
are vain the heathen Chinee is peculiar,’ ” he 
quoted ; “‘and in nothing is this more clearly 
demonstrated than in opium-smuggling. But 
the Ah Sin who couldn’t find a better place than 
his sleeve to conceal his contraband opium in 
would have short shrift as a smuggler. ‘Gold 
is where you find it,’ as an old prospector out in 
Kalgoorlie used to say ; ‘ and even then it isn’t 
always there.’ The same might be said by the 
searcher for smuggled opium. 


“* We always look for it where we least expect 
to find it,” he continued, tilting back comfort- 
ably in the wicker chair on the promenade deck, 
where we had adjourned with our coffee, “ but 
our usual find is only the place that it occupied. 
Talk about ‘transmigration of souls’; it’s 
nothing to the transmigration of hidden opium. 
All these coastal steamers are burrowed as full 
of holes to hide opium as an old teredo-eaten 
pile, and when one of them goes aground or gets 
a good shaking up in a typhoon the whole inside 
is liable to go to pieces like a house of cards. 
Well, we know these nooks and crannies and 
cosy corners as well as the Chinks who made 
them, and when we get the tip that contraband 
opium is getting away by a certain steamer, of 
course we go off and rake her with a fine-toothed 
comb. Nine times out of ten we find no opium. 
Then, perhaps, the Chinkies get in a row over 
fantan on the run to Swatow, and the officers 
there get word from an ‘ unknown friend’ that 
it might interest them to look behind, say, the 
first panel aft the third cabin port, starboard 
side. Result—a hundred pounds or more of 
thin, bright tins of opium and a lot of protest- 
ingly innocent Chinkies. Do you think that we 
missed that particular cubby-hole ? Don’t be- 
lieve it. We didn’t miss a square inch of honey- 
combing on the old hulk; but by the same 
sleight-of-hand work that nearly always beats 
us they managed to pass it around from one 
place to another while we were on the search. 

“What proportion of smuggled opium gets 
through? Well, that’s a hard question to 
answer, but I might say that it depends a good 
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deal upon which direction it is going in. The 
‘movement’ is a very complicated one, especi- 
ally since the Chinese have prohibited the grow- 
ing of the poppy in every province of the empire. 
It still goes on to a considerable extent, however. 
The prohibition is pretty effective, but the plant 
is still cultivated here and there. You'd be 
surprised to see how blind one of these officials 
can be if he’s paid for it and there’s no missionary 
in the district to raise a howl. Aren’t there 
missionaries everywhere ? Why, there are dis- 
tricts, hundreds of miles in extent, all through 
Kwangsi and Yunnan, where no white man has 
ever set foot, nor is likely to for a good many 
years, either. Well, it’s in these extensive anti- 
foreign districts that the poppy is still grown, 
and from them not a little of the crude stuff—in 
jars for the most part, but also in lengths of 
bamboo, in caddies of tea, and in a hundred 
different ways—comes down to Hong-Kong, as 
the distributing centre for the coast of China. 
This mostly comes along at odd times in junks, 
and practically all of it gets in. It is only now 
and then that someone is over-careless and gets 
captured, like the fellow you read of in the paper 
yesterday, who tried to carry ashore more jars 
at onc time than his pillow would cover up. 

“In the movement of opium out of Hong- 
Kong the Government has no special interest, 
except in laying its hands on that which has 
been brought in without paying duty and is 
being smuggled aboard some ship bound for 
America, Europe, Australia, the Philippines, or 
some Chinese port away from the districts 
where the poppy is still grown. It is for this 
that we keep our watch here ; but any informa- 
tion, of course, which we gain incidentally 
regarding regularly imported opium which is 
being taken away surreptitiously with a view of 
later being smuggled into some other country 
is put at the disposal of the proper authorities. 
Many of the largest hauls made in San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Manila have been due to informa- 
tion lodged by us. 

“How do we tell the ‘regular’ opium from 
contraband? Easily enough; principally be- 
cause of the fact that all the opium which comes 
or goes from Hong-Kong is supposed to be 
handled by the ‘opium farm,’ and the stuff 
which has been handled in the ‘ farm’ refinery 
is easily distinguished from that which has been 
treated elsewhere. There is also a decided 
difference between Indian and Chinese opium, 
but the fact that a shipment may be discovered 
to be Indian opium does not mean necessarily 
that it has been handled by the ‘ farm,’ for the 
drug is also smuggled into the colony from India 
in considerable quantities. 

“What is the opium ‘farm’? Well, in one 
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way, it could be defined as the surest and most 
convenient source of colonial revenue in Hong- 
Kong. In fact, it is nothing more or less than 
the privilege—a monopoly—of handling all the 
opium which is brought into Hong-Kong from 
India. Before the anti-opium movement in 
China and the closing of the ‘ divans’ in Hong- 
Kong, this privilege was paid for at the rate of 
about two million dollars a year by the China- 
man to whom it was sold. Now its valye has 
been cut down about half a million dollars a 
year, with the prospects favourable for a still 
further reduction, and it is this sudden loss of 
revenue that is responsible for the lukewarmness 
—not to say open hostility—of the - British 
residents of Hong-Kong to opium suppression 
in China. It is the prospect of facing increased 
taxation that has led to the circulating of reports 
to the effect that the Chinese, debarred from 
their opium, are taking to morphine, whisky, 
and even cigarettes. The contention that mor- 
phine is as deadly as opium, and that a Chinaman 
crazy with whisky is more dangerous than one 
stupid from narcotics, is being played up to the 
limit for the same reason. A good deal is also 
being made of the fact of the greatly increased 
importation of tobacco into China, it being 
claimed that children who would never have 
touched opium are now killing themselves with 
foreign cigarettes. It is undeniable that the use 
of morphine, alcoholic liquors, and tobacco has 
increased decidedly since the attempt to sup- 
press opium-smoking was inaugurated, but just 
as surely will you find that this phase of the 
question has been played up out of all propor- 
tion to its real significance, and that, too, for 
financial rather than moral reasons. 

“You asked about the amount of opium that 
was successfully smuggled, and I have given you 
the ‘lay’ of things to show you what a mixed- 
up mess it is, and what a really difficult question 
that is to answer. Roughly speaking, however, 
I should say that not one per cent. of the opium 
smuggled backwards and forwards between here 
and China is seized, and of that to America, 
Europe, and Australia, probably less than ten 
per cent. I say less than one per cent. around 
China because I know what a lot there is moving 
all the time, and that we—and the Imperial 
Maritime Customs officers as well—make very 
In taking opium to Europe or 
America the risk of detection—or the chance 
for detection, if you look at it from the Customs 
officer's standpoint—is increased a hundredfold, 
but I put the amount intercepted at ten per 
cent. because, if much more than that was seized, 
the Chinkies would not—could not, as a matter 
of fact—afford to take the chances. But, as in 
the case of San Francisco, for instance, where 
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nearly all the opium is taken in half-a-dozen 
steamers, the Customs officers ought to spot a 
lot more than they do. With what I know of 
the ways of getting it aboard and stowing it, I 
should be much surprised if I couldn’t give those 
fellows enough information to enable them to 


seize half the stuff that goes; and that would 


ing captain who, up to the moment of discovery, 
was threatening to have the inspectors dis- 
charged for daring to search his cabin ; of how 
opium had been found concealed in the newel- 
posts of the companion-way, in eggs, in sacks of 
flour, and in bolts of silk. But the detective still 
maintained that, with but half-a-dozen ships to 


A flashlight photograph of a Chinese merchant taken in the steerage of a steamer. This man was arrested a few 
days later for complicity in smuggling ten thousand dollars’ worth of opium on board the same veseel. 


be enough to pretty nearly break up the whole 
traffic. It’s my private opinion that they pay 
altogether too much attention to the dock-side 
and too little to the water-side; and that a 
concealed watchman with a small searchlight 
could do more toward stopping the business than 
a dozen inspectors lined up along the gangway 
or ferreting about the ship.” 

I told him what I had heard of the cleverness 
of the Customs officials of San Francisco; of 
how cans of opium had been fished out of the 
bay floating to a fisherman’s buoy ; how it had 
been found under the mattress of an unsuspect- 


watch, opium-smuggling into San Francisco 
should be stamped out. 

“ Speaking of silk and opium,” he continued, 
“there was rather an amusing incident occurred 
at Amoy last year. A merchant of that city 
was importing flowered silk from Canton wu 
Hong-Kong, and in one of his shipments, to his 
great surprise, inside of a couple of dozen of the 
bolts he found long, flattened cylinders of tin 
full of opium, around which were wound just 
enough silk to cover them. The contraband drug 
aggregated several thousand dollars in value. 
Evidently in some manner confusion had arisen 
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among the smugglers as to which bolts contained 
the opium, and the wrong ones had been taken 
to the merchant. 

“But that was nothing to a smuggling 
‘machine’ they had rigged up on a couple of 
steamers that ran down to Saigon and Bangkok 
a few years ago. A ‘ public-spirited’ Chinese 
merchant of the French port made the company 
an offer to instal clocks in the saloons, smoking- 
rooms, and even in the staterooms if, by way of 
return, he wa allowed to place an advertisement 
of his firm of rice and sugar importers upon their 
dials. The offer was accepted. The advertise- 
ment on the face of the clocks was sufficient ex- 
cuse for their presence, even in the staterooms, 
and the fact that the clocks in even the second- 
class cabins were large enough for hotel offices 
was remarked merely as a piece of mingled 
Oriental enterprise and eccentricity. 

“The fact that ‘advertising pays,’ even in 
China, soon became evident, for not a year had 
gone by before Hop Ling had built a new home 
for himself, doubled the size of his godowns in 
Saigon and Bangkok, and established new 
branches in Singapore and Manila. Later, he 
started a knitting factory, equipped with foreign 
machinery, and then a bank. Finally, one day 
a coolie, staggering under a package labelled 
‘ Lacquer plaques,’ stumbled on the steps at 
Hong-Kong and sent a dozen disc-shaped tins 
of opium rolling about the jetty. 

“Several similar packages of ‘lacquer 
plaques’ were waiting in an unassuming little 
sampan alongside the jetty, and it was recalled 
that others had gone off to the B—— the night 
before. Well, we searched the old ship from 
stem to stern, from keel to bridge, without find- 
ing a trace of anything suspicious, and the 
chances are that, for all the good it would have 
done us, we might have been searching yet if, 
in tapping a stateroom wall to detect if a panel 
had been sawed, I had not chanced to notice 
that one of the big clocks was sagging on its 
fastenings. Thinking that the banging might 
have loosened some of the screws, I put up my 
hand to steady it while I tapped again. The 
weight of it‘gave the thing away in an instant. 
Each of the fifty or more ‘ gift ’ clocks was made 
with a neat compartment in the back just large 
enough to hold one of those ten-pound cakes of 
opium, and in our careful searches for hidden 
recesses we had never been observant enough 
to notice that all the clocks were an inch thicker 
than they should have been ! 

“The clocks were of a common German type 
and manufacture, but the compartments had 
been so cunningly added by Chinese workmen 
that the joining was only evident upon the 
closest examination. The tins had been made 


at a little shop upon the Praya. «as the opium 
turned out to be stuff which had been regularly 
purchased from the ‘ farm,’ we had no concern 
with it. Of course, we sent the information on 
to Saigon, where Hop Ling, having also been 
informed of what had happened, ‘ squared ’ the 
French officers in some manner, came aboard 
and declared the opium in the regular way, and 
had it taken to his godown. The clocks remained 
on the B—— and her sister ship for a year or 
two, but were of no further use, of course, in 
augmenting Hop Ling’s rapidly growing fortune. 
It was the realization of this fact, I suppose, 
which prompted the old fellow to have them 
taken out a few months ago and presented to a 
French mission in Yunnan-fu. 

“About the most audacious piece of ,work 
that I ever heard of was a scheme that the 
Japanese officer of a Toyo Kisen Kaisha San 
Francisco mail-boat stumbled upon last summer. 
He had noticed, without attaching any import- 
ance to it, that every afternoon a junk had been 
coming alongside and passing an unusually 
heavy hawser up to the poop, where it was taken 
in and stowed by some of the crew under the 
direction of one of the bo’suns. Once or twice, 
in the forenoons, he had seen a similar hawser 
being passed overboard to a junk, which after- 
wards put off to shore with it. 

“Chancing to be on the poop the evening 
before sailing, he bethought himself of the big 
hawser, which he had seen coming aboard again 
in the afternoon, to find, to his surprise, that it 
was of twisted bamboo-fibre, and therefore of no 
more use than a skipping-rope in mooring a ten- 
thousand-ton steamer. Stooping to examine 
the make of the big line—it was as thick through 
as the calf of his leg—his eye caught the glint of 
metal at a point where it made a sharp bend over 
a stanchion, and a moment later his knife had 
brought to light a long, slender cylinder, about 
the size of a large Kodak film-tin, containing, 
of course, opium. The hawser had been woven 
about a solid core of some kind which, on re- 
moval, left a hollow into which the cans could 
be forced, one after another, from the ends. 

“The ships’ officers turned over to us what 
stuff was in the hawser—about two thousand 
dollars’ worth—but were unable to locate any 
of that which must have come on before; and 
I have since heard that the inspectors in San 
Francisco had no better luck when they searched 
the steamer upon its arrival at that port.” 

The weirdest opium-smuggling yarn I have 
ever heard fell to my lot the same evening that 
I met the detective. The latter had left me, 
and the Australian mate of the little steamer, : 
who had just been relieved on the bridge by the : 
captain, dropped into his place. 
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We talked about “ dope-passing,” and he went 
on to tell me how some of the Chinese sailors of 
a coaster of which he was second mate en- 
deavoured to take several hundred pounds of 
opium from Hong-Kong to Batavia by covering 
the cans with coal tar, rolling them in coal-dust, 
and tucking them away in the corners of the 
bunkers. An incipient typhoon in the Straits 
made a hurried retrimming of the bunkers neces- 
sary, in which operation the hundred-dollar 


“They made frantic endeavours to save their 
simmering wealth by raking it out upon the 
stokehold floor.”’ 


lumps of opium were raked down and mixed up 
with the four-dollars-a-ton bitumen near the 
fire-room. In going under forced draught in an 
endeavour to make port before the storm broke, 
a lot of the opium was shovelled under the 
boilers by some of the firemen who were not in 
on the deal, and some of the “‘ interested ” coolies, 
on discovering what had happened, made frantic 
endeavours to save their simmering wealth by 
raking it, with a lot of burning coal, out upon 
the stokehold floor, where the whole of them 
were overcome by the deadly fumes, which also 
temporarily drove the engineers from their posts 
in the room above. Finally, with just enough 
steam pressure to keep the engines going and 
hold the ship’s head to the rising seas, a stream 
from the fire-hose was turned into the stokehold, 
quickly extinguishing the coals and “ freezing ” 
the opium, while the ventilators, turned with 
their mouths to the teeth of the storm, soon 
cleared the fumes and made the air breathable. 


wea 


It was indeed a great yarn, and I was sorry to 
have to forego my queries regarding the fate of 
the opium, the asphyxiated coolies, and the ship 
herself through the mate being summoned to 
go down and tell the fantan gamblers that the 
light which marked the steamer’s entrance into 
British waters was shining abeam, the point at 
which all gaming was supposed to cease. I in- 
quired for him when I made the journey to Macao 
a week later, to learn that he had shipped for 


South Africa a couple of days previously, and 
that another man was in his place. I have since 
been assured in Hong-Kong that a contretemps 
such as he described had indeed occurred on a 
tramp steamer on the run from Hong-Kong to 
Java four years ago, and I am fully convinced 
that I stumbled upon one of the actors in that 
remarkable event, and that he gave me a truthful 
account of what happened. 

What the detective characterized as “ the 
queerest case with which he ever had anything 
to do,” he told me upon another occasion. 

“ The woman was the Eurasian wife of a Chinese 
merchant in Swatow,” he said, ‘‘ and for a year 
or more we had noted that she seemed to spend 
all her time travelling backwards and forwards 
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between that port and Hong-Kong. She would 
have been very good-looking but for a decided 
tendency to obesity. We told each other every 
now and then that a figure like that would bear 
watching—and watch it we did; but as it did not 
seem to vary perceptibly going and coming, we 
ceased to be suspicious of it or its owner. 

“Then one day I had to run up to Swatow on 
business, and something put it into my head 
that it might not be amiss to give her a bit of a 
jostle in the crush of the gangway. Bustling 
down, as though in a great hurry, I gave her a 
good, sharp dig with my elbow as I passed—to 
go cannoning off like a billiard-ball from a figure 
about as soft as a bulkhead. 

“T waited for her on the landing. 

““* Pardon me, madam,’ I said ; ‘ but would 
you mind telling me if that is all your own 
figure ?’” 

“For a moment she looked blank, as though 
pretending not to understand; then, quick as 
a flash, she broke into a ravishing smile, and, 
laying her hand on my elbow and leaning close, 
in a confidential, sisterly sort of way, dropped 
something that clinked into my pocket, while 
she whispered, in slightly broken English :— 

“© Yes, eet ees all mine.’ 

“An instant later she jumped into a four- 
coolie chair which appeared to have been waiting 
for her, and was whisked off at a swinging trot, 
leaving me jingling a half-dozen sovereigns and 
trying to collect my wits. 

“Pulling myself together, I blew my whistle 
and made a few signals, and a young policeman 
stopped the chair just as it was about to dive into 
the serpentine nullah of a side-street. Ten 
minutes later the lady was at the police-station, 
where a search revealed four eight or ten-pound 

‘pads’ of opium. Thirty-five pounds of opium 
smuggled every third day for more than a year 
foots up to a good many thousand dollars of 
profit. 

“The woman was as thin as a broomstick, yet 
so cleverly was the outfit constructed that her 
make-up as a buxom dame of a hundred and 
ninety pounds weight or more had not excited 
more than passing comment from us, who make 
a point of scrutinizing all fat people. It con- 
sisted of several sets of oiled-silk bags, each fitted 
to—well, to the places they were designed to 
occupy—in a manner that would have awakened 
the envy of a Parisian modiste. Somewhere in 
Hong-Kong the opium was carefully moulded 
) to the shape of the pad it was to fill, and these 
were waiting for our lady when she came down 
from Swatow wearing pads made of more ordi- 
nary materials. When steamer-time came the 


opium pads were substituted for the real ones, 
the latter going home in my lady’s handbag. 
No; they didn’t do anything to her, beyond 
assessing a fine and taking her opium. I sup- 
pose she is up to some other scheme by this 
time.” 

The infinite patience of the Chinese is well 
illustrated in a smuggling story which I heard 
from an Imperial Maritime Customs official at 
one of the “ barriers” on the Upper Yangtse. 
The incident occurred several years ago in an 
attempt to avoid duty on a small amount of 
Szechuan opium that was headed for Shanghai. 

“ An important article of down-river trade,” 
said the official in question, “ is the little belled 
and spangled cap worn by the Chinese children 
of from two to six years of age. In passing a 
number of boxes of these in the spring of 1906, 
I chanced to notice that the tinkle from the little 
bell in the centre of the cap I was examining was 
rather muffled. Forcing it open, purely out of 
curiosity, I was astonished to find a tiny pellet 
of opium, hardly a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
which had been substituted for the clapper. Of 
course we had to search the whole lot, and our 
aggregate haul from about five thousand caps— 
a couple of days’ work for us—was less than ten 
pounds of opium.” 

Random discoveries of opium sometimes start 
the Imperial Maritime Customs men off on false 
leads, often occasioning a great amount of useless 
work. Such an instance was cited to me by an 
inspector at Foochow. A few weeks previously 
a Japanese coastal steamer had put in at Pagoda 
anchorage on the Min, the principal part of her 
cargo for Foochow being a large shipment of 
fire-clay from the south. The clay had been 
moulded into balls and sacked, and in a per- 
functory examination of the first sack to come 
out of the hold the official discovered that one 
of the balls had been packed around a core of 
opium weighing about two pounds. Ten or 
twelve more similar ‘“ packages” were found 
on cracking open the four or five score balls 
which filled the sack. That was sufficient. A 
big seizure was about to be made, and his per- 
centage was sure to be a comfortable little nest- 
egg of several hundred dollars! Forthwith the 
whole lot of fire-clay was seized and held at the 
Customs House, where, for the next two weeks, 
a dozen coolies were employed cracking open 
the balls in search of the precious drug. Not 
another ounce was found! The first sack had 
evidently been a small private “ spec ” of one of 
the sailors, who had doubtless made arrange- 
ments for getting it away after the inspector 
had passed it. 


Among the Indians of Bolivia. 


BY DR. MAXIMUS NEUMAYER. 


In these articles the well-known Austrian explorer describes his wanderings in the remote wilds of 

Southern Bolivia, visiting the haunts of the Quecha and Aimara Indians. What with wild nature and 

treacherous savages, Dr. Neumayer. had his fill of excitement, and on more than one occasion 
narrowly escaped with his life. 


pee ROM Potosi, as stated in my previous 


Fo 


article, I made many excursions into 
the neighbouring country, in order 
j to study the nature of the district 
and the character of the Aimara 
Indians. On the whole, and when not aroused, 
these people are amiable, but by no means either 
so lazy or so dependent on their womenfolk as 
the Quecha. More hospitable, the Aimara is, 
however, much more treacherous, and his temper 
is easily aroused over trifle. When angry, he 
becomes an ungovernable and ruthless fiend. 

The llama is the local beast of burden, and 
one entirely suited to the Indian’s temperament. 
It is more obstinate than a mule, and invariably 
gets its own way, wandering along the path at 
its own gait, the driver following behind. Sud- 
denly it stops short and lies down, as though to 
admire the landscape, and the Indian quietly 
squats down behind it, never urging it to go on, 
nor encouraging it to remain standing. At last 
Mr. Llama decides that 
farther along the road a 
better view may be obtained 
of the surrounding country, 
and so he quietly continues 
his slouching gait, the Indian, 
without so much as a mur- 
mur, getting up and follow- 
ing dutifully in his wake. 

One adventure I had 
among the Aimaras stands 
out prominently in my 
mind. I had gone ona three 
days’ trip well into the 
mountains beyond Potosi, 
and found myself in a beau- 
tiful region of cliff and glen. 
Then, somehow, my guides 
lost their way, and we 
wandered on, not knowing 
exactly where we were. 

Just at nightfall, tired 
out, we happened on a 
native village situated on 
a hillside, and here I de- 
cided to spend the night, 
intending to get up early 
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One of the Author's guides. 
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in the morning and, after asking my road, 
return to Potosi. 

Before pitching our camp I had inquiries made 
for the chieftain, in order to ask his permission 
to remain on the borders of the village for the 
night. He was away, however, and therefore I 
lost no time in setting up our small tent. 

Hardly had we done so when up came the 
chieftain in a towering rage, and, turning to my 
guides, asked them who had given them per- 
mission to pitch a tent. They naturally denied 
all responsibility, and pointed to me as the head 
of the expedition, saying that I had given them 
the order. So much I understood from the 
general drift of the conversation ; for, though 
I knew but a few words of the Aimara dialect, 
I had picked up quite a lot of Quecha words 
during my travels. 

By the ugly mien of the chieftain I felt con- 
vinced that there was going to be some trouble, 
so I reached for my Winchester and kept my 

Browning ready, determined 
to sell my life dearly if 
need be. 

The chief turned to me 
_and spoke harshly, in an 
authoritative manner. His 
words, when translated, 
amounted to threats to kill 
me and my guides unless I 
immediately cleared out. 
Nevertheless, I was deter- 
mined not to leave the 
place; the animals were 
tired out, the night was 
dark, and we were com- 
pletely lost. My guide 
agreed with me that it 
would be impossible for us 
to move, at least until the 
moon rose. 

“Look here,” I said to 
the chief, my words being 
interpreted to him, “I am 
going to remain here. I 
will pay you, but remain I 
will.” With that I drew 
forth my revolver. 
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By this time the chief was surrounded by his 
braves, and, by the scowls on their faces and their 
significant gestures, I felt sure they intended 
to attack us then and there. The only thing to 
do was to put on a bold face and “ bluff” them. 

For one moment after my words had been 
translated to them they hesitated, and I honestly 
believe that this slight delay was their undoing. 
For, without waiting for a reply, which I felt 
certain would have been hostile, I raised my 
revolver and fired into the gathering gloom. At 
the report the more cowardly of the Indians ran 
away, leaving, however, a considerable group of 
braves around the chieftain. They were raising 
their spears, in preparation for a charge, when I 
fired a second shot, this time with the intention 
of wounding a dangerous-looking warrior on the 
right. I missed him, probably owing to the 
gathering darkness, and the bullet went in at an 
open door of one of the huts, and from the yells 
that immediately resounded it was evident that 
somebody had been hit. 

The effect was that some more Indians fell off 
from the group, evidently with the intention of 
seeking a safer position. One bold spirit, how- 
ever, threw his spear. Fortunately I was able 
to duck it, and simultaneously a shot resounded 
and the man fell, shot down by my guide. 

We were three fully-armed men against about 
twenty Indians armed only with their spears. 
Nevertheless, the distance between us, in case 
they should make a charge, was too small to 
give us time to fire more than two shots from 
our repeating rifles. I therefore gave the order 
to move slowly backwards, inch by inch. At 
the same time I told the guide to tell the chief 
that he was covered by my rifle, and that at the 
slightest sign of attack he would be shot. On 
the other hand, if he agreed to let us remain in 
the village until the moon rose, we would not 
only leave the settlement, but pay him hand- 
somely as well. 


A party of Quecha Indians. [ Photograph. 


Fear, greed, or a mixture of both finally con- 
vinced the chieftain that the wisest policy would 
be compromise ; so, after about ten minutes’ 
wild parleying, he and his braves sulkily with- 
drew, carrying the wounded warrior along with 
them. 

Hastily packing up our things, and keeping 
in readiness for a treacherous attack, we waited 
impatiently. There was no attack, nor sign of 
any, however, and towards ten o’clock the moon 
rose, bright and silvery. 

Laying the promised payment on a stone and 
calling out to the chief that somewhere in the 
vicinity of our short-lived camp we had left a 
flask of “‘ fire-water,” we beat a hurried retreat, 
keeping our eyes well open for an ambush. 
Though we rode through the greater part of that 
night we were not disturbed, and I have reason 
to believe that my ruse about the flask had its 
effect, and that the Indians, instead of pursuing 
us, remained at the village in search of it, in 
order to get thoroughly drunk. It really takes 
little to intoxicate them, as their own enthusiasm 
and excitement help considerably to incapacitate 
them. 

After a day and a half spent in wandering 
about in search of the right path to Potosi, 
meeting with no further adventures from 
Indians, we found our way back to the city. 

On February r2th, 1908, I left Potosi on my 
return journey to Buenos Ayres, following a 
new route in a more southerly direction. 

In the early morning the weather was beauti- 
ful, without a cloud in the deep-blue sky. I 
sent the guide and the driver on ahead, intend- 
ing to follow at a quicker pace towards midday. 
My men were to wait for me at a settlement 
called Lava, and I hoped to catch up with them 
at about five o’clock. The night was to be 
spent at the settlement in question.” 

At noon it was raining in torrents at Potosi, 
and I waited an hour in hopes that the weather 
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would clear up. But it did not, and so I deter- 
mined to tarry no longer. I saddled my mule 
and rode out of the town. People tried to dis- 
suade me, telling me it was dangerous to pro- 


ceed, for a storm was raging, and mountains . 


had to be crossed in going to Lava. This was 
all the more hazardous, because in the hills 
lightning is a terrible enemy, and has often been 
known to strike travellers on the exposed heights. 

I suppose I was born obstinate, which may 
account for many of my mishaps in life. So, 
turning a deaf ear to entreaties, warnings, and 
ridicule, I set forth—a strange-looking figure, 
I imagine, riding on my mule through the rain- 
swept streets of Potosi. 

Up towards the mountains we wandered, my 
mule and I, with the rain beating against our 
faces and a cold wind sweeping down from the 
ice-bound peaks. The thunder roared con- 
tinuously, and as we rose higher and higher it 
grew louder, the claps foHowing each other in 
rapid succession, accompanied by blinding 
lightning flashes. I almost wished that I had 
remained in Potosi, and only those who have 
been in a storm in high mountains can fully 
realize my feelings. 

As we reached the summit the rain abated, 
but it was icy cold and the heavy clouds hung 
low. The path along which we travelled wound 
around a peak. To the right a perpendicular 
wall rose sheer into the clouds; on the left a 
precipice dropped, apparently, to the very bowels 
of the earth. Along this slippery path, too 
narrow for two mules to pass each other except 
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at given places, we travelled, the sure-footed 
beast going as gingerly and slowly as it could. 
Our speed was less, it seemed to me, than that 
of the crawling snail, but to hurry the animal] 
would have been fatal. 

Night descended while we were still, trudging 
along the path—inky black night, without a 
star, without a moon, and with the clouds 
hanging low. down around us. 

We rode on, .I suppose, for about an hour. 
Icould see nothing. Suddenly I felt the saddle- 
girth snap under me! Never in my life have I 
been so frightened. The mule, with the instinct 
of its race, stopped short as soon as it felt that 
there was something wrong with its load. 

T could not jump or slip off, because the path 
was so narrow that I should have fallen down 
the precipice on the left. What was I to do? 
I thought my last hour had come ; so, without 
moving my body either to the right or to the left, 
I took out my notebook, and in the dark I 
scribbled on a sheet of paper to the effect that 
here I had fallen over the cliff. This was ta 
enable anyone passing by next day to search for 
me in case I was still alive. I dropped the note, 
together with the book, on the path. 

Should I try and jump off? I decided that 
this was too risky. Should I try and urge my 
mule to proceed? Doubtless if I whipped him 
he would kick up his hind legs, lower his head, 
and pitch me off. Still, there was a chance that 
he might proceed, and at the gait we had been 
going it mattered little whether the saddle- 
girth had snapped or not. So I decided to try 
the experiment. I 
urged him on, but he 
was obstinate. I then 
used the whip, with 
the expected result ; 
I was thrown clean 
over his head, and fell 
—saddle, knapsack, 
and all—among some 
boulders on the very 
edge of the precipice. 
To tell the truth, how- 
ever, I was so sur- 
prised at not having 
fallen hundreds of 
feet that I never 
really felt the bruises 
received on my short 
journey through 
space, 

Finally the mule 
and I arrived safely 
at Lava, which we 
reached in the dead 
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night. I found 
my people still 
waiting for me. 
It had never 
occurred to the 
“guide and driver 
to return to 
search for me in 
case anything had 
happened. They 
would have waited 
another day, and 
then, had I still 
been missing, they 
would have con- 
tinued the jour- 
ney without me. 

I remained two 
days in Lava, and 
then, after travel- 
ling another two 
days, I reached 
Tambillo, a settle- 
ment of _half- 
civilized Indians 
and half-breeds. 

My way from 
here to Cinti Ca- 
margo led through 
a district infested by a tribe of turbulent Indians 
of the Quecha people, and I was advised to make 
a big détour so as not to fall in with them. 
Nothing daunted, however, I went to the 
Corregidor, or Government official of the place, 
who was a half-breed, showed him my passport, 
and asked him for a guide to take me through 
the dangerous zone to Cinti Camargo. He at 
first refused, saying that many white explorers 
had already been murdered by the tribe in 
question, and that consequently it was unsafe 
to travel that way. Seeing that I was deter- 
mined, however, he finally procured a guide for 
me, and the following day I set out.. We 
travelled all day, and camped at ‘night on a 
small plateau. 

We had only been riding a few hours the next 
morning when my guide drew my attention to a 
mule approaching us from the direction in which 
we were going. We could make out that it had 
something attached to its tail, and when it came 
up to us we discovered to our horror that the 
trailing object was a corpse! It was horribly 
disfigured, the face being gashed about in a 
most awful manner ; the ears and nose hdd been 
cut off, and the hands were missing. It was the 
body of a white man, and there could be no 
doubt that he had been murdered by Indians, 
who had afterwards tied his body to the tail 
of a mule and driven the creature out as a warn- 
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Some of the country traversed by the Author. 


.seem to impress them in the slightest ; 
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ing to other whites travelling the same road. 
Wishing to identify the corpse if possible, I 
searched the pockets, and readers can judge of 
my feelings when I discovered that the body 
was that of Arthur Claudius, a young German 
engineer whom I had met at Potosi, and who, 
commissioned by a German company to explore 
the district between that town and Cinti Camargo, 
had left Potosi the day before I set out. I had 
met him in the square before he rode away, and 
had shaken hands with him. 

“ We'll meet again in Camargo !” he had said, 
joyously. And now the poor fellow lay at my 
feet—a corpse, foully murdered and mutilated 
by treacherous Indians. 

I made up my mind that I would bring the 
murderers to justice. But how was I to do it ? . 
I could not advance against them single-handed, 
and I certainly could not rely on my followers. 
The sight of the corpse in front of them did not 
on the 
contrary, I honestly believe they were secretly 
pleased that one of the hated white men had 
been dispatched to another world. It would 
have been folly, moreover, to advance towards 
the village for a day or two, as the whole tribe 
would be rejoicing at their awful deed, and drink- 
ing themselves mad with chicha. But in spite of 
all obstacles I decided to do my best to avenge 
poor Claudius, and accordingly I sent the new 
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guide back to Tambillo with instructions to tell 
the Corregidor that I wished to speak with him 
urgently. 

Late the following day the official arrived. I 
showed him the corpse and urged him to accom- 
pany me to the native village with an armed 
force in order to hunt out the murderer and take 
him prisoner. He blandly refused to have any- 
thing to do with the case, pretending it was not 
in his jurisdiction. All he could advise me to 
do, he said, was to abandon my intention of 
travelling on that route to Camargo. His 
callousness and cowardice infuriated me, and | 
threatened that I would expose his shameful 
conduct to the authorities and have him removed 
from office. This argument had the desired 
effect, and very reluctantly he returned to 
Tambillo to fetch an armed force. 

Meanwhile I had the corpse put into a 
sack and placed on the mule’s back. We 
then journeyed on that whole day at a slow 
pace, without meeting a soul, ard at night 
fixed our camp and settled down to wait 
for the Corregidor. Two days later he ap- 
peared—with two armed half-breeds ‘only. 
As soon as I saw them I realized that even 
this little force could not be depended on 
in case it came to a pitched battle. As a 
matter of fact, I could only rely on myself, 
for I had no more faith in the Corregidor, 
who was accompanying me sorely against 
his will, than I had in my own driver. 

To make a long story short, we arrived at 
the settlement at about noon on the follow- 
ing day, and found the Indians still in a 
state of semi-intoxication, some of them 
lying around among earthen jars of chicha in 
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a drunken stupor and others just drunk enough 
to be nasty. We asked for the chief and bluntly 
accused him of the murder of Claudius. He 
seemed surprised, but boastingly remarked that 
the young fellow had been done to death in 
the village at the break of day before getting 
up, and that twenty Indians and one Indian 
woman had helped to do the deed. 

I then told the Corregidor to ask the chief to 
point out the culprits and to tell them that they 
were to accom- 
pany us to Cam- 
argo to be placed 
in the hands of 
the police. This 
the Government 


A Chiriguano Indian, an offshoot of the Quechas. 
From a Photograph. 
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official did, but from his words I gathered that 
he insinuated that he was only obeying my 
orders, and that it was my wish and not his that 
the culprits should be arrested. The result was 
that I drew on myself the anger of the whole 
tribe. 

I put as bold a face on the matter as I could, 
in spite of the Corregidor’s treachery. When 
he translated to me the chieftain’s message, 
however, that if I did not leave the village there 
and then I should be killed as Claudius and many 
a better man before him had been, and that they 
were not afraid of my weapons, as in the end I 
should most certainly . 
be overcome, I decided 


that it would be utter 
folly to persist in my at- 
tempt to avenge my dead 
friend then and there. 
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inti Camargo, the town to which Dr. Neumayer conveyed the body of the murdered engineer. 


they refused to let us enter the village, being 
afraid of evil spirits. Seeing that they were 
armed, there was nothing else to do but to make 
a détour and avoid the village. We camped out 
in the open that night and the following, each 
of us taking turns to watch part of the night to 
guard against attack, either by wild animals or 
Indians. 

The next day, towards nightfall, I reached 
Cinti Camargo and went straight to the police. 
I gave the corpse into their hands and narrated 
the circumstances connected with its discovery, 
the attitude of the Corregidor (who has since 
been deposed, I am glad 
to say), and my failure 
to bring the twenty-one 
culprits along with me 
to Camargo. I then 
urged the authorities to 
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“You had better go before it is too late,” the 
Corregidor told me. “ They are half mad with 
drink, and in a dangerous state.” 

Swallowing my wrath as best I could, I turned 
my back on the village and rode away, together 
with my guides, the driver, and the corpse. The 
Indians followed me and began pelting me with 
stones, at which I turned in my saddle and 
emptied the six chambers of my revolver at the 
crowd. There were some yells and shrieks, but 
I did not stop to see if I had wounded or killed 
any ofthe wretches. The firing had the desired 
result, however ; the volleys of stones ceased. 

We journeyed now by forced marches to 
Camargo, driving the mule with its ghastly load 
ahead of us. Late that night we arrived at a 
settlement of mestizos, but at our approach the 
dogs barked with such fury that the inhabitants 
got up. On learning the contents of the sack, 


avenge tne death of my friend, and that very 
night a strong detachment went forth in the 
direction whence I had come. 

I had the remains of my poor friend buried in 
consecrated ground, and then awaited the return 
of the expedition. In four days’ time it came 
back, bringing the guilty savages as prisoners ; 
and then, feeling that my task was over, I left 
the dirty, chicha-soaked village among its 
orchards and vineyards and, journeying through 
the most beautiful region it is possible to imagine, 
where the last spurs of the Andes fall in precipi- 
tous slopes to the plains of the pampas, I crossed 
the frontier and stood again on Argentine soil. 
Another twenty miles, and I was in Humahuaca, 
where, bidding farewell to the guide and the 
driver, I boarded a train and in three days 
reached Buenos Ayres, the cosmopolitan city 
on the Plata. 
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The extraordinary predicament that befell a Canadian prospector. 
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Happening to a man within 


the confines of civilization it would be merely comic ; occurring where it did it held all the 
elements of tragedy and a fearful and lingering death. 


HE following story,” writes the 


e PON 
Ke 1. author, ‘‘was told to me a short 
& Ps time ago by Curzon himself, while 


EaX| travelling by the Canadian Pacific 

Railway from Winnipeg to Medi- 
cine Hat. Curzon was returning from a visit to 
the Old Country, and, in spite of his awful ex- 
perience in Eastern Cariboo, was enthusiastically 
looking forward to another season’s prospecting.” 


Forest—never-ending forest. Some people 
would have called the scenery grand, but to me 
it had long since lost its attractiveness. Gigantic 
upland sweeps, whose rocky crests towered into 
the clouds and vanished ; miles upon miles of 
dense timber, and everywhere the unchanging 
desolation, the maddening silence, and the 
loneliness that crushes men into themselves 
and becomes a nightmare. 

Had it not been for the old Indian, Emos, who 
helped me at Téte Jaune Cache, giving me as 
many fish and blankets as he could spare, I 
should have given it up two days sooner, for the 
whole trip was a big mistake from beginning to 
end. Early in the spring I had set off with two 
partners on a prospecting trip, but the partners 
turned out to be “crooks,” and one morning, 
when all my money was gone and we were far 
enough from the nearest habitation, I wakened 
to find myself alone in the bush, with scarcely 
enough food to last me three days 

Lonely! Men who spend their lives in the 
Old Country don’t know what the word means. 
I was so lonely that the sound of my own foot- 
steps sometimes startled me. A dozen times 
that day I had come to the conclusion that my 
compass was out of order, but I was still plugging 
doggedly on towards the south, scanning the dis- 
tance ahead for any sign of a human habitation. 

Towards evening, to my inexpressible joy, I 
sighted a small wooden hut with a fence sur- 
rounding it and a clearing in front. I believe I 
tubbed my hands and laughed aloud, for now, 
at last, I should feel again the sweetness of human 
sympathy. In that moment of joy I forgot my 
weariness, and ran. 

On nearing the clearing, however, I listened 
for the sound of an axe or of human foot- 
steps, but neither greeted me. Filled with 
apprehension, I hastened ahead. : 


till after a night’s rest. 


One glance at the place was enough to con- 
vince me that it had stood empty for some weeks. 
A gaily-coated little chipmunk scuttled noisily 
across the roof as I drew near, and a red-headedt 
woodpecker flew with a loud buzz of wings 
through the open doorway. 

I was getting used to disappointments, but 
this was about the bitterest I had so far experi- 
enced. The place was quite empty. The hole 
through which the stove-pipe had passed gaped 
openly from the roof. In one corner was scat- 
tered the late habitant’s bed of dry grass, and on 
the window-sill, web-covered and begrimed, was 
a letter from a firm at Kamloops. 

It did not take long to explore the interior, 
and presently I went outside to hunt for the 
cache. I found it fastened high up on a lordly 
balsam, but decided to leave the tedious climb 
Before very long I was 
sound asleep in the hut, and did not waken till 
daylight next morning. 

It is a point of honour in the West never to 
tamper with a man’s cache or a man’s canoe, 
unless forced by sheer necessity ; but consider- 
ing my plight I deemed myself fully justified 
in taking a few handfuls of rice to help me through 
till I reached civilization. Thus it was with the 
prospect of a change of diet that I hastened to 
pull on my high lace boots, holding on to the 
window-frame with my right hand. Suddenly 
there was a crash, and down came the top half 
of the window, wedging my hand just below the 
knuckles between the upper and lower frames. 

For some seconds I was too surprised and 
startled to realize what had happened, for 
windows that will open are not often to be met 
with beyond the borders of civilization. Usually 
the window is in one solid frame; but evidently 
the owner of the hut was a man who clung to 
home comforts as closely as possible. The top 
half of the aperture was now open, but the 
bottom half, I discovered, was a permanent 
fixture. 

What brought me to the quick realization 
of my plight was an unpleasant numbness that 
was slowly creeping down my arm. I stood 
upright and tried to lift the upper half, but to 
my horror I found that it was so tightly jammed 
that I was unable to move it the minutest frac- 
tion of an inch! Then, in a sudden panic, I 
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tried to wrench my hand free, but with the first 
effort I realized that this was impossible. 

I had often spent the winter trapping, and 
had rejoiced on finding some unhappy wild 
creature fast in my traps. But now, for the 
first time, I began to realize the awful horror of 
feeling oneself caught. Words cannot describe 
the sensation, and I struggled desperately to 
free myself, but without the Jeast result. 


I have seen a wolf 

in a trap, and I have 
seen the signs on the 
ground all round her 
of the mad struggle 
that has taken place. 
It was with such a e+" 
sense of madness 
that I wrestled now, 
while a feeling of 
helplessness and 
impotence goaded 
me on. 

No doubt my physical weakness had something 
to do with the hysterical sensations that first 
came over me, together with the knowledge that 
I was far away from the nearest human habita- 
tion. In a few minutes my fingers were com- 
pletely numbed, while a burning and throbbing 
pain in my arm made me feel sick and faint. 

Before long, however, the first paroxysm of 
fear passed over, and I stood calmly contem- 


“* Down came the top half of the 

window, wedging my hand just 

below the knuckles between the 
upper and lower frames."” 


plating the situation. It was a matter of apply- 
ing the force in the right direction, I told myself, 
and once again attempted to lift the heavy 
framework. Failing to do this, I decided to 
break the panes, and then endeavour to ease out 
my fingers from the other side. 

I had left my belongings beside the bed the 
night previous, and now, as I stooped down, I 
found that I could reach none of them. Even 
my boots I had kicked aside in my first struggle 
to get free. 

Taking off my socks, I wrapped them over my 
fist and pressed against the panes till one by one 
they gave way. Then, taking hold of my im- 
prisoned fingers, I tried to ease them backwards 
bit by bit, but this, too, was hope- 
less. The heavy frame, unpro- 
vided with sash-weights, had come 
down with the force of a guillotine, 
and to free myself while the pres- 
sure remained was obviously im- 
possible. Exerting all the strength 
my left arm was capable of, I tried 
to wrench the sash out, to break it 
—anything to free myself—but my 
best efforts were entirely in vain. 

“ But, after all,” I argued, “ this 
is a stupid sort of thing that might 
happen to any servant girl at home. 
There must be a way out of it!” 

But what was the way? There, 
within two yards of me, lay my 
knife and my jacket, where I had 
left them on turning in, but they 
might as well have been at Chicago. 
Nothing, indeed, that was of the 
least use to me could I reach, and 
bit by bit, in spite of my argu- 
ments to the contrary, I realized 
how very serious the situation was. 
It would only be tedious if I 
were to describe 
all the incidents 
of that morn- 
ing’s struggle. 
By noon I was 
still captive, and 
no nearer freeing 
myself than 
before. Owing 
to the position of the window I was forced to 
stand up, but fortunately my right arm had 
ceased to pain me, and felt completely numbed. 
The afternoon passed as the morning had done, 
save that a feverish thirst began to add to my 
sufferings. 

Tired isn’t a big enough word for what I felt 
as night came on. Luckily there is a stage when 
human endurance ceases, and when a dazed 
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lassitude takes possession of the mind, numbing 
all pain. I was beginning to think that I was 
nearly dead already ; but a man takes a mighty 
lot of killing, as I was to learn later. And in this 
unhappy plight I suppose I fell asleep. 

It’s funny that, when in a tight corner, a 
fellow seldom dreams dreams that are in con- 
formity with his feelings when he falls asleep; 
otherwise, no doubt, I should have dreamt that 
I was hanging from the striker of some lofty 
curfew with one hand. But as a matter of fact 
I dreamt nothing of the sort. 

When I awoke I found myself hanging by my 
imprisoned hand in a horrible attitude. The 
first thing I became aware of was an awful thirst. 
My shoulder was half out of place, and it was 
minutes before my cramped limbs would bear 
the weight of my body. 

At last, standing upright, I fancied that 1 
heard a faint noise outside. It was horribly 
cold, as it is in those altitudes after sundown, 
and my teeth were chattering. ‘Then again I 
heard the faint noise by the open doorway. 

I did not know what was the cause of it, nor 
did I care. I almost hoped that it was a grizzly, 
come to put an end to my weariness. But a 
man doesn’t find it so easy to die as he thinks 
when the time comes, and when, a moment later, 
a huge bob-cat put her ugly head round the jamb 
and glared at me with her green eyes, I let forth 
a yell loud enough to keep her going till she 
reached the eastern foothills. 

That was the last I saw of the bob-cat, but 
some time later a second wanderer paid me a 
call. I knew who it was long before I saw or 
heard him. He came grunting round the back 
of the shack ;_ then stood in the doorway looking 
at me like a pig. I had sense enough not to cry 
out or move, for it isn’t advisable to annoy a 
skunk at close quartérs. 

He stood there blinking at me, as I say, and 
I began to wonder whether or not I was seeing 
things. There was a little dry fish left beside 
my clothes—just about enough for two meals. 
The old skunk caught wind of it, then very 
deliberately walked across the shack and picked 
it up. He turned to walk away, but it seemed 
to occur to him that he might as well investigate 
the rest of my belongings while he was about it. 
He nosed everything over a dozen times, and I 
prayed that he would nose the knife in my direc- 
tion, but not he. Eventually he scemed con- 
vinced that there was nothing else he stood in 
immediate need of, so, taking up the fish, he 
turned to go. 

This was more than I could-stand. Here was 
I slowly dying for want of food and water, while 
that greedy brute walked away with my grub 
within two yards of me. So I stamped my feet 
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and yelled, hoping that he would drop it and go 
But he didn’t ; he just let loose that horrible 
musk-gland of “his and then slouched out with 
the fish, as much as to say, ‘“‘ That will do for 
you to go on with.” 

The choking spray hung in the air and seemed 
to drift in my direction. My throat and nostrils 
were too dry for the stench to take its full effect ; 
but it got into my eyes, and added generally to 
my discomfort. 

Truly it seemed that Fate was playing her 
cards maliciously! I tried to breathe through 
my shirt sleeve, but that merely made matters 
worse. 

Would the daylight never come? What it 
could do for me I did not stop to think, but it 
seemed that any change must be for the better. 
It appeared weeks before it did come—to find 
me standing there like a trapped beast—waiting, 
waiting, waiting. As it became lighter I resolved 
that, if I lived, I would never again set a trap 
that could cause such pain as I was suffering , 
and Heaven knows I have kept the resolution. 

Presently the little brown chipmunk came 
scuttling across the window-sill, and “ froze” 
as though stuffed. staring at me. Innumerable 
insects crept forth into the balmy air in response 
to the warm touch of the sunshine. ‘The wood- 
peckers flew clamorously from tree to tree, and 
the gay little chickadees piped their welcome to 
one another from every thicket. Oh! what 
torture it was to remain a prisoner while all 
God’s world around rejoiced in the bounty of its 
freedom ! 

I thought of my old chum in England, who had 
intended coming out with me, but changed his 
mind at the last moment because of his old 
mother, who was a widow. “If he had come,” 
thought I, “ this might have happened to him ! ” 

Then there was young Douglas Myers, whom 
I had met at Vancouver before setting out on 
this ill-starred trip. He was a wild young 
scamp, but he was saving money, and there was 
a big family of them back East who could do 
with it. Yes, I could be better spared than he. 

Just then my eyes fell on my water-flask, 
which the skunk had uncovered, and wildly I 
struggled to reach it. The struggle was of short 
duration, however; for what could it matter, 
anyhow? But it isn’t easy to look at water 
when one’s tongue is swollen with thirst, and, 
still staring at the flask, I strained every muscle 
to reach it, but in vain. 

As the morning went on I realized that 1 was 
no longer conscious of the stench of the skunk, 
and knew that my senses were becoming numbed. 
And in that hour of extremity a million ideas 
flashed through my mind—thoughts that came 
and went with lightning rapidity. All the scenes 
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“1 stamped my feet and yelled, hoping that he would drop it and 


I had ever witnessed, all the people I had ever 
known, now paraded before me in one unending, 
tireless procession. 

Once I half-returned to consciousness, but 
found that the sunlight hurt my eyes, and lapsed 
back into the fever-dreams again. I wondered 
whether the lynx I had seen the night previously 
would return, and, finding how the mighty had 
fallen, would take matters into her own hands. 

It must have been some hours later when I 
came to with a start, with a terrible foreboding 
upon me. I opened my eyes, and found that 
the daylight was gone and that I was surrounded 
by pitch-darkness. Something was tugging at 
my arm, and I felt the presence of a body close 
to mine. I believe I cried out, but am not sure ; 
then I heard the soft, guttural voice of Emos— 
Emos, the old Indian who had helped me at 
Téte Jaune. 

“ Courage, friend ! Courage ! ” he was saying, 
and I tried to mutter words of thankfulness, but 
failed. 

It was some days before I recovered conscious- 
ness, and in the meantime Emos took me by 
canoe back to his teepee. There, with crude 
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gentleness and much patience, e nursed me 
back to health, though it was some months 
before I regained the use of my fingers. 

When the time came I was very sorry to leave 
the old Indian. We had become fast friends— 
though we never talked—as is the way with two 
men one of whom has saved the other’s life. 
But I longed for white man’s grub and white 
man’s company, so, when Emos moved to the 
west to meet the migrating caribou, I bade him 
a reluctant farewell. 

I owe more than man can repay to that old 
Indian, who spends his life far from his fellow- 
creatures, with the wild things as his companions 
and the lonely hills as his kingdom. 

But one thing has always puzzled me. How 
did Emos come to find me in the old deserted 
shack, miles away from any beaten trail? He 
must have tracked me there, for no mere chance 
would have singled out that one particular route 
from the many thousands he might have taken. 
I asked him often about this when we sat 
together; but he always answered with a dis- 
satisfied grunt, and gazed gloomily into the 
distance. 


[ 


The Long Trail. 


BY W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


A story of privation, adventure, and dogged endurance 
in the frozen North. Mr. Priestley made a journey of 
nearly nine hundred miles through some of the roughest 
country on the American Continent, taking over three 
months to do the trip, and travelling entirely alone. 


The Author, Mr. W. E. Priestley. 
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Eg) HE dogs tightened themselves in the 
harness at the word of command, 
and with a howl the entire team 
|X. P-Meey| started off down the steep trail 
—— leading to the frozen river. Father 
Jetté, the good priest of Kokrines Indian village 
on the Yukon River, waved his hand in farewell, 
and a moment later I was guiding the sled 
along the tortuous trail leading down the river. 

I glanced hurriedly at the small thermometer 
hanging to the handle-bars of the sled. 
““ Twenty-five below zero,” I said to myself, 


and I smiled grimly as I reflected on the cold 
weather I should probably endure before my 
journey was finished. For I was just commen- 
cing a journey across Alaska. Leaving Kokrines 
on February 21st, 1909, I did not terminate my 
trip until June 1st—more than three months 
later. 

It should be added in explanation that 
Kokrines is almost in the centre of Alaska, and 
I had made up my mind to return to civilization. 
To do this it was imperative that I should reach 
an open salt-water port. From this part of 
Alaska it was the general custom to travel by 
way of Fairbanks to the port of Valdez, a dis- 
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tance of about a thousand miles, but after a care- 
ful study of the map I had decided to try a new 
route, hitherto untravelled, which not only 
promised a good slice of adventure, but offered 
all the attractions of the unknown. 

The Alaska Range is the natural boundary 
of Alaska. On the north the rivers run into the 
Arctic Ocean or the Bering Sea, while on the 
south side of the watershed the rivers run into 
the Pacific Ocean. Instead of going by the 
circuitous route round Fairbanks, I had made 
up my mind to travel by one of the numerous 
streams leading to the mountains, and then 
cross the mountains, find a stream running to 
the south, and follow it until I reached the 
Pacific coast. In other words, I intended to 
cross the great Alaskan watershed, which was 
practically unmapped, unknown, and unex- 
plored. I reckoned on eventually reaching the 
open port of Seward, on Kenai peninsula. and, 


as near as I could tell, the distance would be | 


nine hundred miles. Although time was of no 
particular object, the reader should understand 


spectors, who advised me to stay awhile in the 
neighbourhood of the newly-discovered Innoko 
goldfields, as I should be able to get a good supply 
of fresh meat for the dogs. 

I found the Yukakaket very bad for travelling, 
as in many cases, owing to the swift current, 
the water had flowed over the ice, being at some 
points two feet deep. Owing to the dense under- 
growth, it was impossible to travel on the banks 
of the river, and I was perforce compelled to 
travel along the ice, avoiding the water as best 
I could. In some cases I had to make bridges 
of willows and small trees, in order to get the 
dogs across the water, but as this is all a part 
of the routine that one expects while travelling 
in the frozen North, I took it as a matter of 
course. It was my custom to make camp about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, so as to give me 
ample time to put up my tent and stove and 
chop enough. wood to last all night. Sleeping 
in a tent with the thermometer hovering between 
twenty and fifty below zero requires a little 
forethought. This experience is not quite so 

bad as it sounds, for I 
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that this trip was to be taken in Alaska, where 
Arctic conditions prevailed, where the country 
was for the greater part of the distance an 
unknown quantity, and, to make matters still 
more formidable, I was travelling alone. I had 
a good team of seven dogs, a sled-load of neces- 
sary provisions, and had the usual equipment 
of snow-shoes, rifle, and furs. 

For the first few days nothing of unusual 
interest occurred. I followed the frozen Yukon 
for about fifty miles and then turned due south, 
following a tributary known as the Yukakaket. 
At the mouth of the Yukakaket I met two pro- 


Later on he was compelled 
to dispense with the tent and sleep in the open. 


was well provided with 
furs, though, of course, I 
was compelled to sleep in 
my clothes. Before day- 
break I would be on my 
way, having struck camp 
and hitched up the dogs. 

About a week after 
leaving Kokrines I left the 
Yukakaket and crossed a 
small divide which led me 
to the Innoko, another 
tributary of the Yukon. 
I had not voyaged along 
this river many miles 
before I struck a well- 
travelled trail, which, a 
day later, brought me to 
a newly-built mining camp 
known as Ophir City, in 
the Innoko mining dis- 
trict, which was about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Kokrines. 

I determined to stop here for a few days’ rest, 
as the dogs had suffered owing to the overflows. 
Some of them had got their feet frozen, and I 
saw that it was impossible for them to travel 
for some time. Four of the dogs were in good 
condition, so I took a side trip to a locality known 
as the Beaver Mountains, with the object in view 
of hunting caribou in order to provide myself 
and the dogs with plenty of fresh meat. I saw 
several bands of caribou feeding on the hills 
where the wind had uncovered the moss, and it 
was not very long before I had a sled-load of 
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meat. Returning to Ophir City, I found that 
two of my dogs were in such bad condition that 
they would be unable to make the trip, so I was 
compelled to leave them behind, and on March 
18th I left the camp, which represented the last 
outpost of civilization on my route, taking only 
five dogs. Owing to this I had to abandon part 
of my load, and, as it was absolutely necessary 
to take all the food I could possibly carry, I left 
behind me my tent and stove, resolving to camp 
every night under the best tree I could find and 
sleep by the side of a fire. For over two months 
I followed this method of procedure, camping 
wherever night overtook me. I would make a 
bed of boughs, crawl into my fur sleeping-bag, 
and in the shade of a fire sleep through the night, 
with the dogs lying across me for warmth and 
comfort. I always had my rifle handy in case 
of attack, and a good supply of wood close at 
hand to replenish the fire. Before leaving Ophir 
City I filled my sled to the limit with food, as I 
knew it would be absolutely impossible to obtain 
a further supply until I reached a small trading 
post on the Pacific Slope about five hundred 
miles away. 

Four days after leaving Ophir I reached one 
of the big rivers of Alaska, known as the Kusko- 
kwim. This river runs parallel with the Yukon 
for several hundred miles. Very little is known 
about it, but some idea of its size may be ob- 
tained when I state that it is navigable for small 
steamboats or launches eight hundred miles from 
its mouth. This river rises in the Alaska Range 
close to Mount McKinley, the highest mountain 
in North America, and I determined to follow 
it until I reached the mountains, and then look 
for a pass by which I could descend to the Pacific 
Slope. I had in my possession the best maps 
obtainable of the country through which I was 
travelling, but as they were drawn largely from 
hearsay they were not very reliable. 

After travelling about fifty miles on the 
Kuskokwim, I came across a large tributary 
emptying itself on the south side of the main 
stream, but on the map there was no record of 
any tributary at this point. I found a bunch 
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of Indians camped at the mouth of this stream, 
and obtained further information from them. 
They told me that the river was known as 
Kwikpukna, which, despite its high-sounding 
name, simply means “ Bg River.” I took one 
of the Indians, called Esi, as a guide, and jour- 
neyed up the newly-discovered stream for about 
thirty miles, where I found that the river forked. 
I followed up the left fork until I arrived at the 
source, and along the foothills discovered im- 
mense ledges of coal, the out-croppings being 
plainly shown above the surface. The country, 
of course, was buried in snow, but as well as I 
could I drew a rough sketch-map of the country 
and took a specimen of the coal, and subse- 
quently forwarded them to the Department of 
the Geological Survey at Washington, D.C. I 
spent several days in this section of the country, 
eventually returning to the camp of the Indians 
on the Kuskokwim, from where I resumed my 
journey up-stream. 

About thirty miles from the mouth of the 
Kwikpukna I arrived at another Indian camp, 
called Nikolai’s, owing to the fact that the chief 
was known as Old Nikolai. He was a quarter- 
breed Russian, and in his younger days had 
spent several years at one of the Russian missions 
on the Bering Sea coast. He was a strict ad- 
herent of the Russian Church, but informed me 
that, although he acted as priest whenever he 
could, he was unable to hold many services, as he 
had no candles. I gladdened the old man’s 
heart by making him a present of some candles 
that I had, and he at once became my sworn 
friend and counsellor. Despite the fact that I 
was miles away from the nearest white man, I 
never had any fear of the Indians. It has always 
been my experience that the Indian is a pretty 
good fellow if you use him right ; and the less 
he sees of the white man the better off he is in 
every way—mentally, morally, and physically. 

Cld Nikolai took a keen interest in my trip, 
and gave me a good deal of information regard- 
ing part of the route. I found that the words 
“Pacific Ocean” meant nothing to him, 
his knowledge simply extending to the word 
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“Susitna,” which was the name of the river that 
I hoped to reach on the Pacific Slope. He in- 
formed me that in his younger days he had 
crossed the mountains with a party of fighting- 
men and journeyed into the Susitna. I asked 
him how long it would take me to reach the sum- 
mit of the divide. He examined my dogs, my 
load, and eventually myself, and briefly replied, 
“Six sleeps.” Taking one of my snow-shoes, 
he drew a rough sketch-map on the snow, show- 
ing me the upper waters of the Kuskokwim. 
On one side of the sketch he drew a perfect tri- 
angle, telling me to look for a mountain of that 
shape ; then I should be one sleep from the pass 
through the mountains. His knowledge of the 
pass itself seemed to be rather vague, and 
although I eventually found the mountain that 
he so graphically described, I profited very little 
by his information regarding the pass, as I spent 
many weary days before I found the low gap in 


the mountains which was the only avenue ° 


through the bleak, forbidding Alaskan Range. 
After leaving Old Nikolai I found the river 
in bad condition for travelling. .n'm: cases 
the current was so swift that thé i#é only formed 
in a thin crust, and I had to exercise great care 
in crossing. On one occasion the dogs crossed 
a sheet of ice and I was running behind the 
sled, steering it by means of the handle-bars. 
Suddenly the ice broke beneath me and I 
could see the turbulent current boiling at my 
feet. The dogs, feeling my extra weight, began 
to slacken their speed, and I felt myself gradually 


slipping lower. I put all my energy into one 
ear-splitting yell, and the dogs, scared almost 
into a fit, sprang forward and dragged me on to 
solid ice. 1 thrust a long pole into the hole, but 
was unable to find bottom. 

In places where the wind had not blown the 
snow off the ice I found the snow so deep that 
the dogs were buried in their efforts to get 
through, and I hat to go ahead on snow-shoes 
to break trail. Then I would return for the dogs, 
thus going over the ground three times. Under 
conditions like this I made poor progress, but 
whenever I came to a stretch of “ glare” ice I 
would urge the dogs forward in order to make 
up the time. On one occasion I arrived at a 
part of the river where the wind had swept the 
ice as clear as a billiard-table for several miles. 
I was trotting along by the side of the dogs, en- 
couraging them with my voice and, where occa- 
sion demanded, coaxing them with the business 
end of a walrus-hide whip. Suddenly the leader 
dog gave a yell and jumped forward in the traces ; 
the other dogs followed the example of the 
leader, and commenced to gallop as well as their 
harness would permit. I soon found that they 
were going too quick for me, so I jumped on the 
sled. I was unable to account for their sudden 
burst of speed, but thought that perhaps there 
might be a fox or a rabbit higher up the river, 

* and as they had caught the scent they were in- 
tent on making a closer investigation. I always 
had my rifle within easy reach, so that I could 
grab it in a case of emergency, and I held it 
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( Photograph. 
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ready to get a shot at whatever might be on the 
trail. The dogs showed no signs of abating their 
speed, but displayed more signs of eagerness. 
The sled rocked and pitched like a ship at sea, 
and I had hard work to keep from rolling off. 
Suddenly we turned a bend in the river, and 
there, standing under a tree, was the largest 
cinnamon bear it has ever been my good fortune 
to see. He stood upright on his hind legs, with 
his hair standing out straight, making him look 
as big as a cabin. 


“1 took « shot at him.” 


To say I was surprised was to say the least of 
it, for, though there are bears all over Alaska, it 
is very seldom they are seen in the month 
of March. He had evidently come out of his 
hole to see how the winter was getting on, and 
the dogs had caught the scent, carried by the 
wind. It did not take me very long to decide 
what to do, for the dogs were full of fight, and I 
knew they would have very little chance with 
Mr. Bruin, as they were fastened in their harness. 
I took a shot at him as well as I could, but the 
sled was rocking so violently that my bullet 
miscarried, and instead of hitting him in the 
neck, as I intended, it caught him in the hip. 
He seemed very much surprised at this, and I 
expected him to come towards me, as a bear 


generally will when he is wounded ; but instead 
of this he began to bite at the wound, throwing 
snow and earth into the hole with his paw. 

The thing looked so comical that I was almost 
tempted to laugh at the human way he was fling- 


ing the mud about; but the situation 
hardly called for any display of humour, 
so I took another shot at him, this time 
hitting him in the neck. The shot took 
effect, and the bear rolled over the bank 
on to the ice; and no sooner had he 
reached the bottom than the dogs were 
on top of him and I was on top of 
the dogs, with the rifle in one hand 

and the walrus-hide whip in the other. 
I found that my second shot had broken the 
spinal column, and death was almost instan- 
taneous. He was an‘ enormous fellow, so far as 
bone was concerned, and as near as I could tell 
measured about eleven feet ; but he was so poor 
that he hardly made good dog-feed. His hide 
was also in poor condition, as he seemed to have 
rubbed most of his hair off. Incidentally I may 
say that there is only one safe shot at a bear, and 
this is in the neck, for then there is the double . 
chance of the backbone or the jugular vein, or 
even the brain if the shot is a little high. It is 
dangerous to shoot facing the bear, aiming 
between the eyes, as, owing to his receding 


‘skull, the bullet is more apt to glance, simply 


drawing blood, which always makes a bear 
fighting mad ; and it is wonderful how fast they 
can travel when the emergency demands. 


06 THE 


The same night I had rather a funny experience, 
which is worth recording. All along the river 
I noticed wolf signs, and as the wolves in this 
part of Alaska were the big, grey, timber brutes, 
I was prepared for trouble. ‘That night I camped 
in a large belt of spruce, and built up a huge fire 
to scare them away, in case they came too close. 
I crawled into my sleeping-bag and got the dogs 
close to me, for I knew I could depend on them, 
in case any wolves came round while I was asleep. 
I don’t think I had been asleep more than an 
hour when the dogs growled, and one of them 
began dragging at the bag in order to attract 
my attention. It took very little to rouse 
me, for I was compelled to sleep with one 
eye open, as the saying is, this part of the 
country being full of all kinds of wild 
animals. I at once threw on a big pile of 
twigs and brush and the fire blazed up. Then, 
after seizing my rifle, I began to look around 
for the cause of the disturbance. At first 
I was unable to see anything, but as the dogs 
still continued growling I knew there was 
something close by. Suddenly I saw a pair of 
eyes looking almost directly into mine. My 
mind was so full of wolves that I could think of 
nothing else, and I at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that this was a gigantic wolf. I took 
steady aim, and at the first shot great was my 
relief to see the eyes disappear. 1 waited for a 
few moments, but as everything was perfectly 
quiet I was soon asleep, for I was very tired. At 
daybreak I went to find my wolf, and discovered 
that I had killed an enormous owl. 

The old Indian chief had told me that some of 
his people were hunting somewhere up the river, 
and I was looking anxiously for signs of their 
presence ; but I was not rewarded. As a matter 
of fact, alter bidding the old man good-bye, it 
was exactly seven weeks before saw another 
human being, and the country through which I 
travelled was desolation itself, with nothing to 
break the monotony of the awful silence and the 
ever-present mantle of snow. The river was bad 
to travel, for instead of being frozen over, as any 
self-respecting Alaskan river should be, it was 
in some cases a raging torrent, defying even the 
coldest weather. In one particular case I had 
to cut a trail over two miles long, through thick 
willows, and travel over it several times before I 
could get the dogs through, in order to avoid the 
open river. One place I came to was a gorge, 
through which the river was running open. 
I walked up it a little way and found a place 
where the running ice had jammed, forming a 
bridge. I made the dogs lie down while | went 
across, in order to see if it would carry the sled. 
No sooner had I arrived at the middle of the 
bridge than there was a loud crack, and I found 
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myself fighting in the current. My first thought 
was to kick off my snow-shoes and then to rid 
myself of my heavy, fur-lined coat, and without 
these impediments I soon reached the bank, 
dragging myself on to the snow, wet to the skin, 
and almost dead with cold and fatigue. Without 
any hesitation I began to run down-stream after 
my snow-shoes, which were by this time quite a 
distance away. Without snow-shoes I knew 
that I might as well give up, for it was impossible 
to travel without them in the deep snow. After 
an exciting chase I found them, and then returned 
to hunt for my coat, but owing to the swift 
current it had disappeared ; and although I 
fished around for a long time, I was finally com- 
pelled to abandon the search, With the coat I 
lost my snow-glasses, compass, and about one 
hundred and fifty dollars in gold dust. I had 
very little time to mourn over my loss, however, 
as I had to light a fire in order to keep from 
freezing to death. Fortunately there was plenty 
of dry wood handy, and I soon had a roaring fire, 
which made the world look brighter. I camped 
at this spot for the rest of the day, as I felt in 
no condition for travelling. Next morning I 
chopped down a large tree so that it fell across 
the current, and as the dogs refused to cross, I 
was compelled to carry everything across on my 
back, including the dogs. Fortunately they 
submitted quietly, for the reader can easily 
imagine that it would not be exactly conducive 
to comfort to carry a struggling dog across a 
slippery log with a boiling current underneath. 

All this time, since leaving Nikolai’s, the 
surrounding country had been flat, but after 
crossing the log I noticed that the mountains 
to the south were getting closer, and by the end 
of the day I arrived at the foothills of the Alaska 
Range. The mountains did not present the 
appearance of hospitality, for they were devoid 
of timber and, of course, covered with snow. 
Fortunately, however, the river was frozen solid, 
and as the wind swept through the gorges the 
ice was comparatively clear of snow, so that I 
made good time, and it was not very long before 
I saw ahead of me a vast mountain, almost a 
perfect triangle. It was so clearly like the one 
described by the old chief that I knew there 
could be no mistake, and I began to look for 
other signs by which I might find the pass 
through the mountains. Ahead of me the vast 
range spread out, looking like an impregnable 
precipice, as indeed it was, unless one could 
find the low pass. Somewhere in that cold, 
forbidding mountainous wall there was an easy 
grade, by which I could descend to the Pacific 
side of the watershed ; but the eye itself gave no 
evidence to this effect. 

Seven days after leaving Nikolai’s I camped 
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at the foot of the range in a belt of spruce, the 
last timber in the mountains. Above me there 
was no sign of timber or vegetation of any 
description, and I took advantage of this grove 
to afford me shelter from the storm and to pro- 
vide me with timber for my fire. That night I 
stood by the side of my lonely camp-fire, nearly 
two hundred miles from any other human being, 
and listened to the howling of the wolves as they 
prowled around in the darkness. For the first 
time the enormity of my task began to dawn on 
me, but I shrugged my shoulders and smoked 
my pipe philosophically. Fastening my fur 
cap firmly over my ears, I crawled into my bag 
and was soon asleep. 

Next morning I fastened on my snow-shoes 
and started up a high peak to reconnoitre, but 
I had hardly got a mile from the camp before I 
was caught in a blinding snowstorm, and with 
difficulty retraced my steps. I must confess 
that as I sat under the particular spruce which 
at that moment represented home I hardly felt 
in a cheerful mood, with the snowflakes whirling 
around me and the wind roaring and whistling 
down the gorges. At last I crawled into my bag 
and slept until next morning, waking to find a 
foot of snow on top of me. 

Next day I started off again and reached the 
top of a high peak ; but as far as I could see there 
were mountains, and still more mountains, lift- 
ing up their snow-covered caps to the sky. I 
saw plenty of wolf-tracks, and rather than stay 
above timber-line and take any chances in the 
darkness I returned to my camp that night, 
weary, hungry, and baffled. 

For six days I wandered off into the moun- 
tains, and six times I returned to my camp with- 
out having found the pass, but on the seventh 
day I started off in a new direction, and, to my 
great joy, I found it. I returned that night to 


the camp feeling more encouraged, and next 
Vol. xxviii—7. 


The pass through the mountains. 


(Photograph. 


morning hitched the dogs to the sled and 
started off. I made fairly good time, as the 
snow seemed to be packed hard owing to the 
force of the wind, and after about five miles I 
began to descend on the south side of the range. 
I looked with eagerness to the south, and, to my 
dismay, saw immense banks of clouds rolling 
towards me, which I at once knew to be an 
approaching snowstorm, and almost before I 
could realize it the storm was on me with all its 
Arctic fury. I dragged my sleeping-bag off the 
sled and unhitched the dogs, and we all huddled 
together in the shelter of the sled. The storm 
showed no signs of abating, so I crawled into 
my bag and the dogs lay on the top of me for 
warmth. This storm lasted for two days, and 
during that time I hardly moved out of my bag. 
I was above timber-line, so could not light a fire. 
and I subsisted on raw bacon, hard tack, and 
snow, a diet that was shared by the poor dogs, 
who moaned piteously during this awful time. 
As for me, I buried myself in my good fur sack 
and thought of the fine times I would have if 
ever I reached civilization. 

At the end of forty-eight hours the storm 
subsided and I resolved to make an effort to 
reach timber, where I could light a fire and dry 
myself out. I found that the snow was so deep 
and soft that it was impossible to take the dogs 
through, so I left them at the sled and, tying 
on my snow-shoes, started off down the moun- 
tain-side. About ten miles down I found the 
first sign of timber, and as it was too late that 
day to return to the dogs I lit a big fire and 
stayed by it all night. Next morning | started 
back, and, to my surprise, found all my 
dogs coming towards me. I took them back, 
and we soon had the sled dragged down to 
the timber. No sooner had I reached the 
shelter of the spruce than it began to snow, and 
I took advantage of the storm to exanune my 
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food supply. I found that it was running low, 
and as I had seen signs of moose I resolved to 
go hunting as soon as the weather cleared up. 
When the snow stopped, therefore, I took my 
rifle and wandered in the hills. The sun was 
shining brightly on the snow, and though the 
glare bothered me I paid little attention to it. 
I had lost my snow-glasses on the other side of 
the mountains, so had followed the Indian plan 
of blacking my face with charcoal in order to 
save my eyes. The sun must have been un- 
usually bright, or I must have strained my eyes 
in looking for game, for suddenly I became con- 
scious of sharp pains, as though my eyes were 
full of hot sand. I knew at once that I had a 
touch of snow-blindness, so hurried back to camp. 
By the time I reached camp I was nearly blind 
and mad with pain. I crawled into my bag, 
moaning with pain, while the dogs came around 
licking my hand in sympathy. For nearly two 
weeks I lay there, unable to see in the daytime, 
but at night I could peer through my swollen 
eyelids just sufficiently to feed the dogs and get 
enough wood to keep me from getting frozen. 
At the end of two weeks my eyes were all right 
again, and I began to realize the gravity of my 
position. I had five hungry dogs on my hands, 


of my’ team and starting off with my favourite 
dog dragging as much as possible for the two of 
us. Accordingly I packed my sled, hitched 
my leader dog to it, and, after taking him down 
the trail a little way, I returned to where the 
other four dogs were sleeping. I stroked each 
dog affectionately, and then, without waking 
them, shot them all through the heads, and with 
a heavy heart returned to where Red was wait- 
ing for me. I hated to kill the faithful animals, 
but there was no other course open to me. 

Fastening a rope round my shoulder, and with 
the dog trotting along by my side, both of us 
pulling as much as we could, we started off down- 
stream in the darkness. We travelled all that 
night, until the sun came up and softened the 
snow, and then I camped until night came, with 
sufficient frost to make the snow hard enough 
for travelling. 

Although I travelled in the darkness, it was 
impossible to get off my course, as the river 
down which I was journeying ran in a canyon. 
Beneath the thin crust on which I was walking 
I could hear the fierce current boiling, and once 
I heard a yelp from the dog, and, looking down 
at him, found that he had dropped through a 
crack in the ice, and was only kept from drown- 
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+bout fourteen days’ supply of rice and oatmeal, 
with a little moose-meat and bacon. I was out 
of salt, sugar, flour, and lard. Added to this 
was the fact that I was at least a hundred and 
fifty miles from any white men, through country 
that was prac.ically unknown. That night 
there was a hard crust on the snow, and I re- 
solved on the desperate step of shooting most 


The place where the Author was compelled to shoot his dogs. 
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ing owing to the fact that he was hitched to the 
sled. Strange as it may seem, the crust sup- 
ported me better than it did the dog, as I had 
snow-shoes on. I found that his feet were get- 
ting very sore owing to the sharp crystals of 
snow, so I put small moccasins on him, and he 
trotted along quite happily in his novel footwear. 

After travelling down-stream for three nights 
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I came to a large river, which I knew must be 
the one known to the Indians as the Squentna. 
It was nearly half a mile wide at this point, and 
I knew that I was on the right course, as the 
Squentna emptied itself into a stream called the 
Yentna, which in its turn emptied into the 
Susitna, a river that eventually reached the 


same, and I returned to. the river, wet and 
disheartened. 

I made up my mind that my only hope was 
to wait until the ice broke in the river, and float 
down on a raft. I accordingly picked out a 
place where the timber was good, resolving to 
make myself as comfortable as circumstances 


From a) 


Pacific Ocean, or, rather, a branch of it known 
as Cook’s Inlet. 

I found the Squentna to be in better condition 
for travelling than the tributary I had followed 
from the mountains. The ice seemed thicker, 
consequently there was not the same danger of 
disappearing through a hole into the current. 
T travelled on the Squentna for four nights, and 
ultimately found myself at the confluence of the 
Squentna and the Yentna. That night I was 
congratulating myself on my progress when, 
on looking upwards, I was startled to feel the 
patter of rain, and all that night it rained inces- 
santly. Next morning, instead of the snow 
having a hard crust on it,it was simply slush, 
and though I had long snow-shoes on, I sank 
about three feet at every step. Without the 
shoes there was no telling how far I might have 
sunk, for the snow was very deep in this part of 
the country. I realized that a change had taken 
place in the weather, and that the snow was no 
longer to be depended on as a trail. Leaving 
the river, I struggled through the water and snow 
in an effort to reach the hill-tops, thinking that 
perhaps the snow would be firmer there than in 
the valleys, but I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for on every hand the snow was the 


The Canyon of the Squentna. 
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would permit. I had no idea how long the river 
would be before it would break, but judged 
from the warm weather that it would only be 
a matter of a few days at the most. I examined 
my food, and found that with careful manage- 
ment I had enough to last me for four days. I 
also calculated that I was about sixty miles 
from the nearest white men. From that day it 
began to be simply a waiting game, with starva- 
tion staring me in the face. 

At the end of four days my food was all gone, 
and the ice still held in the river. I had cut 
enough logs to build a raft, but as I had no other 
tools than my axe, the raft itself was a very 
shaky affair. 

At the end of the fifth day there was still no 
change in the river, and I was nearly mad with 
hunger, as I had been limiting myself for some 
time. That night I stepped to where my faithful 
dog lay asleep and put a bullet through him. 1 
shall never forget the feelings that possessed me 
as I saw him lying there dead, for he had been a 
constant and faithful companion on many a hard 
trip in the frozen Northland, and now I was com- 
pelled to sacrifice him in order to save myself 
from starvation. 

For fifteen days after that Iylay on the banks 
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of the Yentna River, with no other food than the 
flesh of my dog. On the night of May 17th 
the ice broke with a report like a cannon, and 
with a horrible jarring and grinding commenced 
its long journey to the ocean. Next morning 
I launched my frail raft, making up my mind 
that my only hope of salvation was to take my 
chance amongst the masses of floating ice. I 
was just preparing to load my few belongings 
when, to my amazement, I heard the sound of 
paddles from up-stream, to be shortly followed 
by the sound of human voices—the first I had 
heard for nearly two months. I rubbed my eyes, 


I had travelled alone from the Yukon. They 
proved to be two prospectors named Stone- 
breaker and Anderson, who had been prospecting 
on the head-waters of the Yentna. Having run 
short of supplies, they were now returning to 
Susitna station for more food. They had nothing 
with them to eat, and though I offered them some 
of my dog-meat, they confessed that they were 
not hungry enough for that. I was soon on 
their raft, which was quite an imposing affair, 
and we were presently travelling down-stream at 
about six miles an hour. I was so weak that I 
was of no assistance to them, and I lay down in 


“The cance sank to the bottom.” 


thinking 1 must be dreaming. A moment later, 
round the point, I saw a large raft appear, with 
two men on it, coming rapidly down stream 
close to where I was camped. I fired my rifle 
as a token of distress, and they pulled over to 
where I stood. They were quite as much sur- 
prised to see me as I was to see them, and their 
amazement knew no bounds when I told them 


the bottom of the rait, filled with a feeling of 
contentment that I had not known for many a 
week. 

After we had travelled for several miles, 
Anderson said that he knew where there was a 
cache with some food in it, but it was on the 
other side of a tributary that flowed into the 
Yentna. We found it impossible to get the raft 
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a 2 FT smear twenty pounds as the 
result of my trip- After 
afew days’ convalescence, 
however, I soon began to 
pick up again. though IT 
had considerable trouble 
with my feet, which were 
swollen to an enormous 
size. I was also possessed 
of a terrible craving for 
salt and sugar, and sur- 
prised everyone by the 

quantities that I ate. 
When I was strong 
enough to travel I made 
my way to Seward, a salt- 
water port on the Pacific 
Ocean, which 1 reached 
ten days after leaving 
Susitna. I arrived in 
Seward on June rst, thus 
completing @ journey of 
a all woe nearly nine hundred 
"raph. miles through some of 
the roughest country on 


across, but we eventually 
discovered an old Indian 
canoe, that we thought 
would be strong enough 
to take us across. We got 
into the canoe and drifted 
out into mid-stream ,when 
a large mass of floating 
ice struck us, and the 
canoe sank to the bottom, 
leaving us to struggle in 
the strong current, which 
was full of ice and drift- 
wood. Stonebreaker. 
realizing how weak I was, 
struck out for me, think- 
ing that ] should be 
drowned ; but telling him 
to look out for himself, | 
started to swim for the 
bank and reached it as 
soon as my companions. Ue 
After such a run of luck, The two prospectors ‘eho rescued the Author x 
it 1s hardly necessary iO From @) seemed lost. ta 
add that we found the 

cache was empty. Three weary, dispirited men the American ¢ 
walked up-stream until we could find a ford and months - ont ‘the’ trip, having started off with 


so make our Way back to the raft. seven ‘dogs and finally completing my tr!P with 


Twenty-four hours after this we arrived at one dog—as an inside passenger. ‘As one of my 
Susitna station, which consisted of a population friends subsequently remarked, “ Red had a very 
of about seventy whites and a large number of poor grave, but a very ornamental tombstone.” 

Indians. Here 1 received the best of care and ‘At Seward I was ‘able to obtain the best of 
attention, being taken in hand by the Govern- food and the kindest of care and attention, and 
ment doctor, who kept me on 2 light diet for jt was not very long before T was my ol self 
several days, until my stomach was in shape to again; but even to-day I still show the marks of 
retain solid food. J found that T had lost over that desperate journey across an unknown land. 


From a) Seward, Alaska, the finishing point of Mr. Priestley’s éreat nine-hundred-mile yourney across Alaska. [Photog aphe 
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A Much-Travelled Bottle —Wrecked by a Tree— The Tower of Skulls, etc., etc. 


a BD connection 
with our WipE 
Wor tp globes, 
several of which 
are still adrift 
in the Atlantic, the accom- 
panying photograph will be 
of interest to our readers. 
The picture shows a letter 
and bottle that were washed 
ashore on Omey Island, Co. 
Galway, Ireland. The letter 
was rolled up and sealed 
into the bottle, which was 
of the champagne variety. 
The bottle was picked up 
by a fisherman on February 
23rd, 1903, and was duly 
forwarded to the corre- 
spondent who sent us the 
picture. The letter enclosed runs as follows : 
“R.M.S. Port Royal, Captain Parsons, sailing 
from Kingston, Jamaica (Sept. 18th, 1902), 
to Avonmouth, Bristol, Sunday, Sept. 28th, 
1902. Thrown overboard in latitude 48° 23 
N., longitude 25° 57’ at noon, by Kurt Pflei- 
derer, Hillcrest, Wellington, Salop, England. 
Will the finder kindly forward this letter, stating 
when and where it was picked up, giving also 


A bottle message that made s lengthy voyage. 
From a Photograph. 


the exact date upon which 
it was found, and oblige.” 
Our correspondent con- 
cludes: “ The bottle travel- 
led eleven hundred miles in 
exactly one hundred and 
fifty - eight days, which 
works out at about seven 
miles a day.” It will be 
noted that this rate of 
progression is almost ex- 
actly the same as that 
attained by several of THE 
WrpDE Wor p globes. 

“We often hear of people 
singing for protection ‘ for 
those in peril on the deep,’ ” 
writes a British Columbian 
reader, “ but I should like to 
put in a plea for the steam- 
boat men who wrest their living from the inland 
waters of British Columbia, and more particularly 
the Skeena River. This river is fed by the snow 
from the mountains in the Buckley Valley 
country, and the watershed is confined to such 
a small stretch of country that the rise and fall 
of the river is abnormally swift. I enclose a 
photograph of our steamer, Operator, after she 
had met with a peculiar mishap from this cause. 


‘A remarkable accident—This stesmer was totally disabled in the twinkling of an eye by « falling tree. 
From a Photograph. 
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Mr. Carsdale’s yacht, “ Miramar,” which nearly went to destruction on the rocky har across the Aivita River, in New Ze: 


DECEMBER, tg1t. 


No. 164. 


TOLD BY 
S. BROWN. 


From a Photograph. 


The extraordinary mishap that befell a yachting party in New Zealand, and how a boy’s pluck 
and resource saved the lives of all on board. 


) HE wind was piping up from seaward 
and we ran for shelter under the lee 
of ‘“Robertson’s Island.” In the 
i cliff-locked cove of “ Day’s Inlet” 

we brought the yacht to anchor, 
and, taking the dinghy, landed on the little fern- 
tree flat below the waterfall. 

There were four of us, old “‘ coasters ” all and 
to the manner born ; so it was not long before 
our supper of prime “ Hapuka” steaks was 
sizzling merrily on a green-wood grill over a 
clear fire. 

After supper, while our pipes spread incense 
on the night air and the fire glowed red beneath 
the stars, the talk fell into desultory reminis- 
cences—of old-time yachting days, fights with 
fog and storm, and the hundred and one chances 


of a yachtsman’s life. 
Vol. xxviii—8, 


“ It is surprising,” said Brown, “ what a horror 
many folk still have of the sea and small craft. 
There are thousands living within sight and smell 
of the briny who would as soon set out for the 
moon in a toy balloon as venture on salt water in 
anything less bulky than a liner. And yet, in 
these days of modern gear and craft built on 
scientific.lines, yachting, as a sport, counting by 
the casualty list, compares favourably with 
many a land pastime. In all sport worth the 
name the element of danger is necessarily 
present. Of course, accidents will happen, and 
within the recollection of all of us yachts 
freighted with merry pleasure-seekers have put 
out and passed for ever from human ken. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, however, could 
we but know, I hold it would be found that 
disaster followed on the heels of carelessness, 
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ignorance, or neglect. I can give you an instance 
of what I mean, if you care to hear the yarn— 
an error that brought us within an ace of tragedy 
and the loss of all hands. In forty-five years of 
Colonial life I’ve had a few close calls, but never 
before or since have I come so near to death.” 

“Old Brown,” as we affectionately dubbed 
him, was a yachtsman of thirty years standing. 
The doyen of the Whangarei Yacht Club, he was, 
besides, a first-rate raconteur, and so, refilling our 
pipes, we lay back among the scented grasses 
and settled ourselves comfortably to listen. And 
this is the tale he told :— 


It is some ten years ago that I made one of a 
party of six aboard Mr. W. Carsdale’s six-tonner, 


little stream, navigable for three or four miles of 
its course, that debouches into the sea some 
twelve miles from our starting-point. 

We intended to proceed up-river as far as 
possible, moor our craft alongside the bank, and, 
making our first camp, picnic for a night among 
the fern trees. 

As you know, the Aivitu River possesses a bar 
—a reef of hard sand and rock, extending from 
headland to headland across the river-mouth, 
except where, close inshore, it is pierced by a 
narrow channel of smooth water, twenty yards 
in width. 

The tide was falling and the river-current 
running out strongly. Except for the narrow 
ribbon of dark water marking the channel, the 
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Miramar. We set out from Manakau Harbour, 
bound on a ten days’ pleasure jaunt along the 
coast. The other members of our party com- 
prised Mrs. Carsdale, her two younger sisters, 
and Tom Carsdale, the owner’s brother. 

Mr. Carsdale, an old yachtsman, sailed his 
small craft himself, assisted by a crew of one— 
a careless, hare-brained young scamp, Harry 
Squires by name. This boy, whose duty was to 
scrub decks, polish brass-work, and act generally 
as “utility man,” was the delinquent.’ It was 
his carelessness that got all hands into the 
predicament that came so near to a fatal ter- 
mination. However, as the lad redeemed his 
error by an act of splendid bravery which I’ve 
never seen equalled, it won't do to be too hard 
upon him. 

Outside the heads a fresh westerly breeze set 
the white-caps dancing on the long rollers. We 
carried the wind abeam as we ran down the coast 
toward the mouth of the Aivitu River, a rapid 


The bar at the mouth of the Aivita River—The buoy referred to in the story is seen to the left. 


(Photograph. 


river-mouth presented a wild, white tumble of 
breakers, where the run of tide and current met 
the heavy ocean swell on the reef. 

Still, the wind was fair, blowing straight up- 
river. So, with goose-winged jib and spinnaker, 
and outswung boom, we bowled merrily for the 
narrow entrance, negotiating it safely. 

Then the unexpected happened. We had 
proceeded up-stream a bare half-mile when there 
came one of those inexplicable “ flaws ” of wind 
that are the bane of the yachtsman’s life. With- 
out an instant’s warning the breeze dropped 
dead ; we had sailed into the centre of a flat 
calm. The sails slatted idly; the boat lost way 
and began to drift rapidly toward the tossing 
line of the bar. 

There was only one thing to do. Carsdale 
gave the word to anchor, and Harry, with a 
cheery “ Aye, aye, sir,” heaved the heavy ‘“‘ mud- 
hook ”’ over the bow. The chain rattled through 
the hawse, ran out to the end, and then fell with 
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CROSSING THE BAR. 
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a splash into rocks, we should be finally sucked seaward 
the water! in the undertow. 
That limb of Young Harry seemed the only one who had 
mischief, his wits about him. Having got us into the fix, 
Harry, set to he proceeded to extricate us in his own way. 
chip rust from Like a flash, he caught up the loose end of a 
the cable that _fishing-line, knotted it about his waist, kicked 
morning, had __ off his shoes, and sprang overboard. 
removed the Inside the reef,a hundred yards above the line 
shackle - bar of bar, was moored a buoy that marked the 
from the ring- channel. It lay a little on the port side and 
bolt and had perhaps two hundred yards astern of our 
forgotten to position. 
Mr. S. Brown, one of the yacht party, who replace it, and Harry’s readiness had seized on the only thing 
here tells the story of his adventure. ~~ nowtheanchor _ possible for our salvation, and he had the pluck 
and cable were to attempt it. Diagonally across the tide-run, 
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lost ! . carrying the light line, he struck out with short, 
It was all ~ heavy strokes toward the buoy. 

over in a flash. Could he reach it in time ? Would the sag of 

There was no the dragging line prove too much for him? 

time for recri-  Breathlessly we hung over the gunwale to watch 


mination. On the gallant fight. Already the yacht was abreast 
the top of a of the buoy as we raced down-stream. A 


five-knot cur- , minute more and it would be too late. Already, 
rent we went to us who watched, the swimmer seemed flagging. 
racing down- Light as it was, the weight of the line seemed 
stream toward to drag him down-stream. 

the white The white line of foam was very near now. 


breakers. ~ The dull roar of the surf sounded like the rush 
There was no __ of galloping regiments. Mrs. Carsdale clung in 
escape. At terror to her husband’s neck, and the two girls 
most, had wept silently in each other’s arms. 
there been Hurrah! The brave lad had judged his 
time, the tiny distance well. He was above the buoy— 
dinghy astern ~ up-stream. We saw him shoot down on the 
could carry current, throw up an arm and grasp the buoy- 
only three per- :ring. As the floating buoy swung over to his 
sons at once. weight, he pulled himself up and sat astride. 
| There was ‘Hand over hand he hauled in the two-inch rope 
|} no sign of ‘we had bent to the end of the cord he carried, 
wind. Unless _ took a half-hitch round the ring-boit, and waved 


- — = it came within his hand at us. We were saved ! 
The wo dicts whe were on toe eae three minutes It was a near thing. As we swung at the end 
From a Photograph. we should of that frail line, scarce fifty yards separated us 
= drift, broad- from the mad boil on the bar. So close were we 


side on,among _~- that-under our stern the water was smoothing to 
the tossing rol- _ the curl of the’ first surf-line. 

lers. The cur- We prayed Heaven that the line would hold 
rent had us till turn of tide, and as a measure of precaution 
fairly in its © we “served” it with handkerchiefs against the 
grip. It set ‘chafe of the swaying gunwale. 

dead on tothe ." Harry remained astride the buoy and watched 
centre of the the line at that end. It was a nerve-trying time 
bar, where, for all of us, as, pendulum-like, we swung at the 
rolled over — end of that two-inch rope to the pull of the 
andoverinthe current, with death waiting within a biscuit- 
shallow water, toss. 

Young Harry Squires, to whose pluck and pounded to a But he was a good man that spun the hemp, 


Promatitnde all on board the yacht ove jelly on the and the rope held. In three hours the tide 
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“Mrs. Carsdale clung in terror to her husband's neck, and the two girls wept silently in each other's arms." 


turned, and we picked Harry Squires from his 
perch as we floated up-stream. 

It was a brave thing this lad of fourteen had 
done; a magnificent thing. There were the 
sharks to be reckoned with, and we had seen 
more than one wicked triangular fin as we came 
up-river. But Harry had counted the cost and 
played the hero, 


Carsdale’s eyes were wet as he grasped the 
boy’s hand and shook it hard, and the ladies 
were loud in their praises. The girls, especially, 
kissed his brown cheeks till the sun-tan dis- 
appeared under the blushes called up by these 
unaccustomed caresses. The young scamp! I'll 
be sworn he thought more of those kisses than 
of the sovereign I slipped into his horny palm. 


“broken only by the sigh- 
- ing and moaning of the 


, roving nature of 


A contented little Cree baby girl. 
From a Photograph. 


JN the far 
| North of 
Canada, 
where the 
~_ $tillness — of 
the vast wilderness is 


wind in the forests and 
the cries of animals, 
and where the wild, 
the 
red man_ finds 
happiness in free- 
dom, there, in 
some _ sheltered 
nook, the Cree 
pitches his wig- 
wam. With 
hardly enough 
rude covering to 
shelter them 
from. the icy blasts in winter, with scarcely 
sufficient food to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
amidst squalor and hardship, the Indian and his 
squaw maintain a never-ending struggle against 
frost and famine. Under such conditions as 
these the Cree girl-baby, the wee child of the 
forest, enters the race of life. Encased in a 
snug bag of soft moss, which is laced to a rude 
wooden cradle, beautifully decorated with beads 
and ribbons, she is placed in the most con- 
venient spot amongst the conglomeration of 
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She, starts life encased in « snug bag of moss, which is laced 
to a rude wooden cradle. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF THE 


WILDS. 


BY THE REV. FRED. SWINDLEHURST. 


A little article which will interest our lady readers. 
Me Swindlehurst, who has- worked among the 
Indians for years, depicts the life-history of a little 
Cree girl on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. From 
the cradle to the grave her life is full of toil and 
privation, bravely and uncomplainingly endured ; 
and the only happiness she knows, probably, is 
when a pretty little “ papoose” arrives at the wig- 

wam to remind her of her own childhood’s days. 


traps, hunting implements, cooking utensils, and 
bedding which strew the wigwam. — Here is all 
she needs—warmth and comfort. Why should 
she not be happy? Bilissfully ignorant of the 
privation around her, she is always the same 
contented, smiling papoose—a little 
olive-coloured lump of beauty, as 
picturesque and romantic as the 
country she inhabits.. Whatever she 
wants she cries for, and whatever she 
cries for she gets. She is a little 
tyrant of the wigwam, but the light 
and joy of her parents’ lives, and 
they strive hard for her sake. 


(Photograph. 


In _ girlhood 
she follows 
her mother 
into the forest 
and helps to 
cut branches 
of fir for the 
floor of the 
wigwam. She 
has her own 
little axe and 
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She soon learns to clean fish and dress the game killed by her father. 


From a Photograph. 


her own little snowshoes, and often chops and 
drags home a load of brush as large as her- 
self. She learns to clean fish and to dress the 
game killed by her stalwart and intrepid father. 
Too often she is the family drudge, the cook, the 
hewer of wood and carrier of water; but she 
remains the same merry child, filling the home 
with joyous laughter and soft, melodious song. 
In her leisure hours she learns from her mother 
the art of needlework, and acquires skill in 


From a) In winter quarters. 


fashioning garments from fur, netting snow- 
shoes and embroidering barbaric designs 
upon deerskin moccasins and trappings. 

As age gives her physical endurance she 
develops into an accomplished voyageur, as 
fearless in a rapid as her brave and stoical 
father—a heroine without being aware of 
the fact. Toil hardens her muscles and gives 
her strength to handle an axe like a man. 
She becomes an expert in hunting, fishing, 
and dressing deerskins. 

Although a confirmed stoic, there is no 
lack of affection. She lavishes upon her 
young brothers and sisters as much love as 
any girl in civilization. She shows sympathy 
by deeds. No orphaned child ever remains 
uncared for ; no sick persons lie unattended. 
Trained from an infant to conceal her emo- 
tions, she possesses a pure and noble spirit. 


From a, Life in the woods. (Photograph. 

She is sought in marriage, not for love, but 
because she is strong and useful. The young 
brave who wishes to take her for his squaw is 
often faint-hearted, and frequently sends, 
by a disinterested person, or secretly leaves 
in her tent, a gaudy silk handkerchief, 
purchased from the Hudson Bay Company. 
When his intentions are thus declared he 
goes, shy and awkward, to the father and 
asks for the hand of his daughter. Should the 
parent refuse consent to the union the 
undaunted wooer seeks a bride elsewhere. 
He never sulks or mopes ; he never feels 
that his heart will break, but calmly selects 
and makes proposals for another maiden. 
Women are plentiful, and perseverance is 
sure to end in success. 
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Upon her 
wedding - day 
the Indian 
maiden lays 
aside her be- 
coming native 
costume and 
dresses herself 
in all the civil- 
ized finery she 
can acquire. A 
gaudy muslin 
dress and a 
straw hat, be- 
decked with as 
many and as 
vari - coloured 
artificial flowers 
and ribbons 


Sailing down the river 
From a Photograph. 


as it will 
conveniently 
carry, is the ideal 
of refined taste, 
and a sight long to 
be remembered. 
The ceremony is 
performed with a 
large silver or 
brass ring, often 
borrowed for the 
occasion. Even 
the custom of ric 
throwing is imitz 
ted, but as rice is 
a scarce commo- 
dity, peas are 
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Fetching supplies for the camp—The women do their share = 


of 


the work in paddling the canoes. 
From a Photograph. 


The wedding-feast—The Indian 


usually substituted. Once, however, when 
nothing else was available, a newly-wedded 
couple were actually showered with shot ! 
When the ceremony is over all retire to a 
field and indulge in feasting. From the stand- 
point of the Indian, the wedding-feast is no 
small affair. The best of everything must be 
provided, even if the prospective husband 
becomes indebted for the delicacies. It 
is the Indian maiden’s one occasion of 
unstinted jollity, and she makes the most 
of it. After the festivities are over she enters 
upon her new life and, unlike the Indian 
maiden of other tribes, she becomes the 
mistress of the wigwam. She is now called 


maiden’s one occasion of unstinted jollity. {PAotegraph. 
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upon to put her powers of endurance to the 
severest test, and she never falters. Amidst 
toil, suffering, and famine, she is hardness per- 


sonified. It is her life,and she knows no other. 
It was the lot of her mother and will, in future, 
be the lot of her chil- 
dren. From the be- 


ginning she faces the 
world handicapped, 
yet she faces it fear- 
lessly. 

Many episodes of 
noble _ self - sacrifice 
might be related, 
though the Crees never 
mention them. The 
stoical Indian woman 
does her duty, and 
speaks of her life only 
when questioned con- 
cerning it. Occasion- 
ally one is found who 
will assert her 
“‘woman’s rights.” I once saw a stalwart 
squaw chasing her husband around and around 
the wigwam, brandishing an axe and threatening 
to kill him, a feat she was quite capable of 
putting into execution. Upon another occasion 
an Indian asked me to “ speak good things ” to 
his wife as he was “‘ ill-used.” Usually, however, 
the women are patient sufferers, willing slaves, 
and beasts of burden. Widows are eagerly 
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In after life the Indian woman's lot is one 
of toil, willingly and patiently endured. 


sought in marriage, owing 
to the fact that they inherit 
their dead husbands’ hunt- 
ing grounds. Frequently a 
young man is mated to a 
woman of twice his age. 

Owing to the severity of 
the northern climate, the 
squaw ages rapidly. Their 
mode of life does not tend 

to preserve the bloom 

of youth, and a 

wrinkled visage at 

thirty is not uncom- 

mon. They keep no 

. track of the years, and 

if asked their ages 

invariably reply, “I have seen many 
winters.” 

The Cree squaw never grows too old to 
work. When infirmity prevents her per- 
forming such labour as she would like, she 
still does such work as she can, remaining 
a monument of endurance to the end. She may 
not be perfect, but she is brave. Her ideas are 
childlike. Induce her to change her mode of life 
and you spoil a noble work of the Creator; the 
Indian women who congregate around a post beat 
sad testimony to this fact. To see her at her best 
one must know the women who come from their 
native forests only occasionally, the women 
depicted in my sketch, the true Cree squaws. 
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“T have seca maay wiaters"—Tbe vid squaw's invarisbic reply wien questioned as to ner age. 
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The Cliff of Menros. 


BY MICHAEL O’CALLAGHAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The story of an egg-hunter’s terrible experience on a five-hundred-foot cliff in the Aran Islands, 
off the coast of Galway. 


Seog) HORTLY after the hour of noon on 
(CP May 16th, 1906, with a coil of rope 
Ve, x ‘ ; 

! <0) on my back and a small wicker- 
pes work basket such as fishermen carry 
~ Slung over my shoulder, I set out 
alone for the Cliff of Menros—one of the highest 
cliffs on the Aran Islands, off the coast of Galway, 
Ireland. Menros rises sheer from the water’s 
edge to the height of five hundred feet, with 
here and there a jutting ledge just sufficient to 
give foothold. About half-way up the cliff is a 
crevice where the cliff-hawk, the raven, and 
sometimes the sea-eagle build their nests. A few 
days previously I had heard from a chum of 
mine, Thomas Fleming*, that there was a cliff- 
hawk’s nest in this crevice; so I resolved to 
secure the eggs as soon as possible, for if any of 
the natives heard the news they would try to 
forestall me. 

I had a long walk before me, so I set out at 
a good, spanking pace. It was a lovely day ; 
the summer sun shone from a cloudless sky, and 
the limestone crags of Aran glinted in its light. 
An hour's brisk walking brought me to the verge 
of the cliffs which run all along the southern 
shore of the island and protect it from the 
mighty waves of the Atlantic. 

I stood on the brink for some minutes and 
gazcd at the beautiful scene before me. Four 
hundred feet below me the sea lay as calm and 
glassy as the surface of a mirror. The seagulls 
wheeled and screamed overhead, while now and 
again I could hear the hoarse croak of a raven 
as it sailed lazily along far above me. Not a 
soul was to be seen, and no other sounds were 
to be heard save the cries of the sea-birds and the 
low splash of the waves far below. To the east- 
ward the gigantic cliffs of Moher were to be seen 
shimmering in the sunlight, and far away on the 
southern horizon Mount Brandon rose dim and 
indistinct. The sun was already past its zenith, 
so I pulled myseif together and set out westward 
for the Ciitt ot Menros. 

I now began to think of my present under- 


* Mr, Fleming, of Oatquarter, Aran Islands, writes: ‘I fean 
vouch for the truth of Mr. O'Callaghan’s adventure. 1 remember 
telling him about the hawk’s eggs being in the crevice of the cliff on 
May isth, 1906. On the evening of May tgth I met him, and he 
told me that he descended the cliff by means of a rope, and in his 
ascent the rope was cut, and he spent an awful night on the narrow 
ledge which runs along the face of the cliff about twenty feet 
jown. 


taking, wondering whether I should be able to 
get the eggs. Up to this time I had been most 
unfortunate in this respect, for whenever I 
reached a nest of which I had been told I always 
found that I had been forestalled, and as I had 
a positive mania for 2gg-collecting this always 
caused me the greatest vexation. The season 
was already far advanced for my hobby, but I 
knew that there are cliff-hawks’ eggs to be had 
up to the end of May, and I hoped for the best. 

Three-quarters of an hour’s walk brought me 
to my destination. I threw down the coil of 
rope, and after carefully examining it dropped 
a running noose over a large granite boulder that 
lay some yards from the cliff’s edge. I next 
unslung the basket from my shoulder and 
divested myself of my coat, vest, shoes, and 
stockings ; and then, having tied a belt about 
my waist and slung the little basket over my 
shoulder again, I was ready to descend. I let 
the rope drop over the edge of the cliff, and saw 
with satisfaction that it was quite long enough, 
for it reached within six or seven feet of the 
bottom. I was not by any means an adept in 
cliff-climbing, having been down only five or 
six times. On these occasions I had the advan- 
tage of two ropes—one around my waist, by 
means of which I was raised and lowered by my 
companions, and also a guide-rope, which I held 
between my hands. Now, however, I was about 
to descend with a single rope—the guide-rope— 
and with no one to assist and encourage me. I 
gave one last look around before descending, 
but not a living thing was in sight save the sea- 
birds that wheeled around me and a flock of 
sheep that were quietly browsing some distance 
away. I sat down with my legs over the edge 
of the cliff, and, seizing the rope firmly in both 
hands, proceeded to lower myself. For about 
ten or twelve feet the face of the cliff was as 
smooth as the wall of a house, so that I had to 
put all my weight on the rope ; but after going 
down a little farther I was able to find ‘rest for 
my toes. 

About twenty feet down there was a narrow 
ledge nearly a foot in width running along 
the face of the cliff. I rested here for some 
minutes, and looked down to get the position 
of the crevice firmly fixed in my mind; for a 
cliff-scaler must not gaze downwards much when 
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climbing, for fear of dizziness. Starting 
again, after about twelve minutes of hard 
work I reached the crevice. This was an 
opening along the face of the cliff, and ex- 
tended inwards.for several feet. It was 
just large enough for a person to enter on 
all fours, but inside the roof arched up- 
wards, so that one could stand almost 
upright. 

On my entrance there was a confused 
flutter of wings, and a seagull and a splen- 
did cliff-hawk flew out. I saw several 
young birds only half fledged—cliff-hawks, 
seagulls, and rock-birds—but no signs of 
any eggs. I went farther in, and as I 
reached the far end of the cave I saw, in 
a small cup-shaped hollow in the rock 
floor, two beautiful hawk’s eggs. To put 
them into my basket was the work of an 
instant, and then I proceeded to look for 
more, but, though I searched long and 
ardently, going the whole length of the 
crevice, I did not come across another. 

Having spent nearly an hour and 
a half in my careful search, I thought 
it about time to ascend. Retracing 
my steps, I reached the entrance, laid 
hold of the rope, and started on my 
journey upward. Cliff-climbing is a 
very dangerous pastime, but few who 
engage in it ever think of its perils; 
with a stout rope and a vigorous 
pair of arms they feel secure. So it 
was with me; thoughts of danger 
were very far from my mind as I 
mounted upwards, examining the 
face of the cliff as I went in search 
of some ledge, nook, or cranny where 
I might chance to find eggs. 

In this way I got within about 
twenty feet of the top of the cliff, 
and now came the greatest strain on 
the line, for, as I mentioned before, 
the cliff here offered no foothold, so 
that I had to climb by the rope 
alone. I chanced to glance upward 
at the edge of the cliff, and the 
sight that met my eyes there chilled 
my blood with horror. Blind fool 
that I was! In my haste to secure 
the eggs I had forgotten to put a 
cloth or pad between the rope and 
the sharp edge of the cliff, and now, 
as I gazed aloft, I saw that the rope 
was held together by three strands 
only ! 

I paused, not knowing what to 
do. The summit of the cliff 
was only a few feet above my head. 


“I saw that the rope was held together by three 
strands only!” 
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Should I take the risk, and swarm up 
quickly? But the sight of the frayed rope 
and the thought of the consequences if the 
remaining strands gave way made me shudder 
with horror and involuntarily look down. 
Heavens! what an abyss it was! I imagined 
my body twisting and twirling in the air as it 
fell down that awful height, and I even fancied 
that I heard the dull thud as it struck against 
one of those half-submerged rocks that lay far 
below. In looking downwards I caught sight 
of the narrow ledge on which I had rested going 
down, and I resolved to descend there again, 
for I was only playing with death by remaining 
with all my weight on the rope, and I knew that 
at any moment my imaginings might become 
a dreadful reality. Very slowly and carefully, 
therefore, I climbed downwards, easing the 
strain on the rope slightly as soon as I found 
the least foothold. More than once I thought 
I felt it giving way and gave myself up as lost. 
The cold, clammy sweat of fear lay heavy on 
my brow, and I prayed fervently that I might 
reach the ledge in safety. 

I suppose the descent really occupied only a 
few minutes, but it seemed an eternity to me as 
I went inch by inch downwards, my bleeding 
feet blindly groping for a foothold, my heart 
nearly stilled with terror. At last, after what 
seemed to me ages of agony, I reached the ledge. 
Never did a weary and failing swimmer grasp 
a floating spar with more thankfulness than I 
felt on finding that friendly ledge beneath my 
feet. My position, however, was only a little 
better than before, for the ledge just afforded 
standing-room, being a little less than a foot in 
width. I was almost afraid to shift my position, 
for I stood facing the cliff, and in turning round 
I feared that I might overbalance myself. My 
nerves seemed to have been completely unstrung 
by my fright, and I looked down with horror at 
the sea and the sunken rocks that lay below. 
Still, I felt very grateful that my mangled body 
was not by now floating out to sea to provide 
food for the sunfishes. However, I was not as 
yet in a very comfortable position, being on one 
of the loneliest spots in the Aran Islands, with 
no human habitation within miles of me, and 
there was only a very poor chance of anyone 
passing that way before nightfall. Perhaps, 
even, they might not come for days or weeks. 
The season for taking rock-birds would not open 
for another three weeks or so, and very few 
troubled at all to take them now. Fishing from 
the cliffs, too, would not commence for another 
month, and, moreover, few people ever fished 
from this cliff, as it was too high and too much 
out of the way. My plight was indeed a des- 
perate one. No one knew where I had gone, 


and the only person who could give a guess as 
to my whereabouts was the chum who had told 
me about the eggs. 

I called aloud several times, but there was no 
answer save the echoes of my voice from the 
rocks around. I had now to shift my position, 
for standing like a statue in one posture for any 
length of time is very irksome. With difficulty 
I turned round and rested my back against the 
cliff, holding on to the rope with one hand. 
Often and often did I gaze up at the top of the 
cliff in the hope of seeing a friendly face looking 
over, but although I looked I did not really 
expect to see anyone. I scanned the wide 
expanse of sea beneath me, but there was not a 
boat or a coracle to be seen as far as the eye 
could reach. Several times I resolved to trust 
my life to the rope and endeavour to escape from 
my horrible prison, but the sight of the broken 
strands deterred me. 

Hour followed hour, the sun sank slowly 
towards the western horizon, and my heart was 
fast sinking with it. The eternal splash of the 
waves and the discordant cries of the sea-birds 
were growing terribly monotonous. The evening 
shadows were falling fast and the air had become 
somewhat chilly, for I had neither coat nor vest. 
I began to feel pretty hungry also, for I had had 
nothing to eat since morning, and the exercise 
I had undergone, the bracing sea-breeze, and 
the sight of the salt, heaving sea had sharpened 
my appetite to an incredible degree. The sea- 
birds were coming home, sometimes one by one, 
sometimes in flocks; and as they sailed far 
above me, now swooping, now soaring, they 
seemed to be examining me; _ I suppose, in their 
way, they felt indignant at my invasion of their 
domain. 

Darkness fell and the air grew colder and 
colder, while my hunger became keener and 
keener. The sea-breeze pierced me to the very 
marrow, and I shivered as if I had ague. 

“ This cannot go on much longer,” I thought. 
“Tf I continue standing I shall become worn 
out from fatigue, and fall.” 

I therefore resolved to sit down, and holding 
tightly to the rope with one hand, and to the 
ledge with the other, I put my legs over the edge. 
The seat was rather narrow and the cliff face, 
against which I rested my back, not altogether 
even enough for comfort ; still, it was a luxury 
when compared with my former position and 
gave immense relief to the muscles of my legs. 
I put my hand into my trousers pocket and, 
pulling out a lump of tobacco, bit a chew off it 
in order to deaden the pangs of hunger, which 
were each moment growing more intense. Then 
the thought struck me: what if I should fall 
asleep in my present position and drop into the 
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sea? The idea terrified me, and I resolved to 
keep myself awake at all hazards. 

All the birds had gone to roost, and not a sound 
was to be heard but the monotonous wash of 
the waves below and the low sighing of the wind. 
Hour followed hour, and still I sat watching and 
waiting. Sometimes I surveyed the cloud- 
flecked sky, with its myriads of twinkling stars ; 
sometimes I looked up hopelessly at the wal} of 
cliff that stood frowning and sombre above me. 
I could hear the shrill cry of the curlew as it 
flew inland, and now and again a loud splash 
and the hoarse blowing of some sea-monster— 
probably a grampus—as it wallowed in the inky 
waters far below. I was dropping into a doze 
when I was wakened by the yelping bark of a 
sea-otter, and the sound was echoed back from 
the rocks until there seemed to be a regular 
school of them there. I twined the rope around 
my arm to make my position more secure, and 
tried hard to feel wakeful, but I was exhausted 
by my exertions and weak from hunger, and, 
strive as I might, I could not keep awake any 
longer. The monotonous splash of the waves 
acted as a lullaby, and presently my head 
dropped back against the rock and I fell fast 
asleep. 

The first sounds that met my ears on awaking 
were the shrill cries of the birds as they flew aloft 
from their perches and, after wheeling about for 
some time, set out to seaward on the look-out 
for a breakfast. 

I did not jump or start, thank goodness, and 
found myself in the same position, with the rope 
twined about my arm, as when I fell asleep. 
I felt cramped and stiff, however, from being 
so long in the same attitude, and was intensely 
cold. I rubbed my limbs to restore circulation, 
and then, with difficulty, rose to my feet and 
stood with my back against the cliff. It was 
broad daylight, but the sun had not yet 
risen. 

The pangs of hunger were now torturing me 
anew, but I could not bring myself to eat 
the eggs, for by examination I knew them to 
contain young birds. Several times I aJmost 
decided to chance the rope, but on thinking 
the matter over I saw that it could not possibly 
hold together till I reached the summit of the 
cliff, and that the wisest plan would be to 
remain where I was. 

It seemed ages before the sun rose, but at last 
I saw its ruddy light breaking through a bank 
of clouds in the east. Hour after hour passed, 
and it mounted higher and higher, dispelling the 
mists and clouds; so that by noon there was 
not a cloud in the sky, and the heat grew so 
intense that I had another torture added to that 
of hunger—thirst. The ledge felt hot under my 


bare feet; the rock against which I leant my 
back was also warm, and the glare from the 
waves below made my eyes smart. Once or 
twice I thought I heard somebody talking near 
the cliff’s edge, and called frantically ; but all 
was silent—no response came save the echoes of 
my voice. Hope was nearly dead within me. 
Was I doomed to pass another night of agony 
like the last? I resolved to chance my life to 
the rope rather than do so. : 

On glancing upwards again to have another 
look at the broken strands my heart bounded 
with joy, for I thought I saw someone standing 
on the verge of the cliff. But, alas! it was only 
a silly sheep, which stood gazing at me with its 
mild, stupid eyes. My hopes sank almost to 
zero. Would relief never come? By the sun 
it seemed to be about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the ever-heaving sea plashed as 
monotonously as ever. I was weary of standing, 
so I sat down once more, twining the rope around 
my arm as before. 

The sun crept onwards towards the west, and 
I began to feel that if help did not come before 
nightfall the morrow’s dawn would not find me 
alive. The pangs of thirst were now worse than 
those of hunger; my tongue was parched and 
swollen, and my throat felt as if it were on 
fire. Presently I felt a stabbing pain in my 
head, and I wondered dully what would 
happen if I should lose my reason and become 
delirious. 

Suddenly, as I sat there, a prey to the blackest 
despair, I felt a slight jerk on the rope, and then 
a loud whistle. I looked upward, and my heart 
bounded high with hope. What a blessed sight 
met my eyes—a man’s form bending over the 
verge of the cliff! An instant later I was gazing 
at the bronzed, kindly face and blue eyes of an 
Aran peasant. I tried to shout, but found that 
my voice would not carry, my tongue and palate 
being so parched. I unwound the line from my 
arm, and the stranger saw what was required in 
an instant, for he leant forward, seized the rope 
below where it was cut, and then vanished—I 
suppose to put another noose around the 
boulder. Next he threw off his vest and, folding 
it up, placed it between the rope and the edge of 
the cliff. A few minutes after he was standing 
beside me on the narrow ledge, fastening the 
rope under my armpits. He told me not to stir 
until he had gained the top. My kind rescuer 
disappeared in a moment ; I felt the rope tighten, 
and, grasping it with both hands, was lifted off 
the ledge. Higher and higher I mounted, and 
in a few seconds I was lying beside him on the 
edge of the cliff while he chafed my cramped 
limbs. This done, he went down across the 
fields, and returned, after what seemed to me 
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“A man’s form was bending over the verge of the cliff.” 


an interminable 
length of time, with 
a small can of water, 
which I eagerly 
drained. Then I put 
on my shoes and 
stockings, my vest 
and coat, and with 
the aid of my com- 
panion I rose to my 
feet. 

Together we made 
our way inland, and 
took a short cut to 
the nearest village. 
Our progress was 
very slow, for I was 
still weak, and my 
rescuer had fre- 
quently to help me 
along. Two hours’ 
walking brought us 
to his house, where I 
had a hearty meal 
and a long rest, which 
restored my strength 
wonderfully. My 
rescuer told me that 
he had come to milk 
a couple of his sheep 
that had lost their 
lambs, and, while 
walking close to the 
edge of the cliff, saw 
my coat, boots, and 
vest. Next he saw 
the rope with its 
broken strands, and 


on looking over 
beheld me on the 
ledge. 


I told him of 
my experience of the previous day, 
and of my agony of the night. Lucky 
was it for me that he had come that 
way! But for him I suppose my 
bones would now be bleaching fathoms 
deep beneath the waves, and tears of 
gratitude stood in my eyes as I pressed 
his hand, for no other recompense would 
he take. 

That adventure, however, did not stop 
my cliff-climbing ; but I have never since 
tried that same cliff, nor have I ever 
gone down with only a single rope I 
have the shells of those two beautiful 
eggs still, and every time I look at them 
1 think of my lonely vigil on the iron 
Cliff of Menros. ; 


Mrs. Marguerite 
Roby, the intrepid 
lady explorer. 
From a Photo. 


BY MARGUERITE ROBY. 


An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady 
that a seasoned explorer might well be proud of 
having accomplished. Bntering the Congo in 
June, 1910, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand 
miles during the ensuing five months, being 
unaccompanied for the greater part of the distance, 
save by black porters. She is the first white 
woman to have accomplished this remarkable 
journey, alone or otherwise, and her adventures 
en route were both numerous and exciting, and 
several times only her pluck and resource enabled 
her to escape from serious peril. At many of the 
villages visited a white woman had never before 
been seen. In this instalment the authoress 
describes the commencement of her arduous trip. 


I. 


HEN I left England, towards the end 

H of 1909, for a trip to Australia, I had 

no more idea of visiting Africa than 

I had of taking a voyage by airship ; 

" and if anyone had, at that time, 

suggested my shooting lions or elephants, I 

should merely have laughed at them, for my 

knowledge of rifle-shooting was very slight 
indeed. 

However, the Fates had decreed that the 
unlikely was to happen, and on this voyage to 
the Antipodes my thoughts were gradually 
directed to Central Africa through reading two 
books—‘‘ Red Rubber” and “Crimes of the 
Congo ”—which filled me with a desire to visit 
the scenes of such terrible crimes and mutilations, 
and see for myself how matters stood. 
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I chose a cosy corner on deck for my reading, 
near a lady who looked as bored as I felt just 
then. For three days we contented ourselves 
with the simple exchange of “Good morning,” 
but upon the fourth day my deck companion 
began to talk, and quickly proved herself to be 
a most amusing and pleasant girl. 

She was a New Zealander, who had just paid 
her first visit to England, where her husband had 
relations, and her impressions of our climate 
made me laugh a good deal. “It rained and 
rained the whole 
time Iwas there,” 
she declared, 
pathetically; 
“and I was 
cooped up in a 
rectory, where 
everyone was 
good except my- 
self ; and, oh! I 
was bored to 
tears. Then we 
went up to Lon- 
don to do a few 
theatres ; and I’m 
not sure that the 
rain didn’t follow 
us.into the build- 
ings. I assure you 
I’ve had enough 
of England for 
the rest of my 


Livingstone Station, near the Victoria Falls. 
From a Photograph. mer. 


life; and when next I want a holiday New 
Zealand is good enough for me.” 

While I was still assuring her that we really 
did have fine weather sometimes in the summer, 
her husband strolled up and was introduced. 

My new friends lived in Rhodesia, and before 
we reached Cape Town they had invited me to 
visit them during the following July. We 
discussed the books that I had been reading ; 
but when I told them that I should like to visit 
the Congo they pooh-poohed the idea of a white 
woman travelling 
alone through 
that terrible 
country, where 
crime and fever 
seemed toabound 
everywhere. 
However, in the 
end they saw that 
I meant what I 
said, and gave 
me a list of the 
things necessary 
for such a trip, 
bidding me au 
revoir at Cape 
Town, on the un- 
derstanding that 
we were to meet 
again during the 
following  sum- 


A splendid photograph of the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River. 
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From a} 


After arriving 
at Auckland I 
went to Sydney, 
and thence took 
boat for Dur- 
ban, experiencing 
very bad weather 
between Mel- 
bourne and Fre- 
mantle, during 
which we picked 
up some pas- 
sengers from the 
ill-fated Pericles. 
We reached Dur- 
ban on May 23rd, 


1g1o. Here I was = 


advised to engage 
a Madras “ boy” 
who knew Swahili 
and could cook 
and clean guns, 
and I accordingly 
entered into nego- 
tiations with one 
at the hotel. He 
asked high wages, 
but in the end I 
agreed to engage 
him, and arranged 
to ship him to 
Beira, as I was 
told I could not 
take an Indian 
through the 
Transvaal. Just 
when I thought 
the matter was 
settled — indeed, 
at the very last 
moment —he 
asked whether he 


On the Zambesi. 


The bridge across the Zambesi at Victoria Falls. 
From a Photograph. 
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might bring his 
wife, to which I 
said “No.” He 
then asked for 
some money ; but 
I told him he 
could have that 
when we met up- 
country. How- 
ever, the upshot 
of the matter was 
that we never did 
meet, for the very 
simple reason that 
he never started ! 

From Durban I 
went, by way of 
Maritzburg and 
Ladysihith, to 
Pretoria, and so 
on to Johannes- 
burg. While here 
I received a letter 
from my Rhode- 
sian friend, tell- 
ing me that she 
really did not 
think it safe for 
me to go through 
the Congo alone, 
and that she had 
thereforearranged 
with a well-known 
white trader tc 
act as my escort 
on the expedition. 
I set out for 
Broken Hill from 
Johannesburg, 
and when we 
reached one of the 
stations near 
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On the bridge at Victoria Falls. 
From a Photograph. 


Bulawayo we found everyone in a state of great 
excitement. It appeared that one of the mounted 
police, while going his rounds, had ridden into 
a troop of twenty lions. Recovering from his 
astonishment, the man fired into them and then 
rode away as hard as he could, being pursued for 
some distance by one of the beasts, which he was 
luckily able to outdistance, as he had a good horse. 
When we arrived preparations were being made for 
an organized hunting-party, and I heard later that 
this party accounted for sixteen of the lions. 

Near here, too, there were a number of elephants 
to be found, who made it a rule, whenever they 
crossed the railway, to uproot the telegraph-poles 
and do as much damage as they could, the wires and 
posts evidently annoying them considerably. 


A few days before my 
arrival at Victoria Falls a 
sad accident had occurred. 
Two men, with their wives 
and one child, had gone out 
on the Zambesi for a picnic, 
when their canoes were 
attacked by hippopotami 
and overturned. One woman 
and one man were drowned, 
while the other woman got 
rid of her clothes in the 
water, and swam in safety 
to an adjacent island. A 
black boy, who had saved 
life before, dived and re- 
covered the child, whom he 
carried to the island, and the 
second man also swam there 
in safety. In consequence of 
this tragedy the Government 
gave orders that all hippo- 
potami on the Zambesi were 
to be killed, and a well- 


The Authoress at Palm Grove, Victoria Falls. 
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A WHITE WOMAN 


known hunter was engaged for the purpose. 
All went well for a time, until one day, while 
chasing hippo in his canoe, the craft was turned 
over by one of these animals, and all his rifles 
and ammunition went to the bottom. However, 
he got away safely himself, and, having obtained 
fresh arms, renewed his campaign. 

It was here that I woke up one morning with 
a dose of fever, and at once wrote off to Broken 
Hill to say that I would stay where I was until 
better. My friend, however, wrote back insisting 
upon my continuing my journey ; so I went on 
to Broken Hill, passing through Livingstone 
en route. Unfortunately I continued ill, and in 
the end the doctor sent me back to Livingstone, 
where I stayed a week in hospital and another 
week convalescing at an hotel. 

On the morning that I was to start once more 
for Broken Hill I heard that the trader with 
whom I was to travel through the Congo had 
arrived at Livingstone, and I therefore asked 
him to call on me. He came to the hotel in 
reply to my message, and what struck me most 
when I first saw him was his resemblance to 
Cutcliffe Hyn<’s Captain Kettle. 

A few days later I interviewed another 
individual who was to figure frequently in my 
subsequent adventures. This was Thomas, the 
black “boy,” who took many of the photo- 
graphs which illustrate my narrative. Thomas 
was a mission boy from Blantyre, spoke English, 
could cook, and understood the duties of a 
personal servant. I asked him if he would like 
to go into the Congo for many months, to which 
he replied that if the “ Missisi” liked him after 
a few days, he would go anywhere with her. 

Then I returned to Broken Hill to await the 
arrival of the trader. While waiting here I went 
with my friends on a week-end shoot. They 
sent me on to the camp in a machila—a sort of 
hammock slung on poles—accompanied by 
twenty black porters, who carried me through 
the dense bush for an hour and a half, singing 
as they walked. At certain points in their song 
they would shout all together, with most startling 
effect, and often they would go on extemporizing 
verses descriptive of the hunt that was to follow. 
One of their songs, which had a great lilt to it, 
began as follows, I remember :— 

Bwana Mkuba dola condo kali mi O! 

which was supposed to be addressed to the 
natives, and meant :— 

The great white master is coming to make war on you, 

So beware ! 

In another of their songs they expressed a devout 
wish that a good bag might be made, so that they 
would have plenty of meat to eat ; while in yet 
another ditty they described how their master 
was coming out to shoot “ with both his wives” ! 
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My host and hostess arrived at the camp in 
due course, and then, accompanied by trackers 
and gun-bearers, we set out to try our luck. 
My friend went off in one direction, and I 
accompanied her husband in another ; but we 
met with no success, and eventually returned 
to camp empty-handed at about half-past eight 
in the evening, where we found the porters 
cutting up a hartebeeste which my hostess had 
shot. She killed another on the following day, 
while we bagged ten or twelve pigeons and three 
brace of partridges. 

All this time the trader was recruiting porters 
in Northern Rhodesia, and I was glad to hear 
from him at last to say that he had collected 
two hundred men, and would meet me at Bwana 
Mkubwa. I started next day for this place, 
travelling in a sort of goods train, which was 
meant for carrying railway material over the 
unopened portion of the line, but on which many 
Belgian officials were also passengers. Two or 
three hours after leaving Broken Hill we were 
all attracted by the tremendous whistling of our 
engine, and looking out ahead we saw before us, 
right in front of the train on the middle of the 
line, two lions and a cub, sitting there quite 
calmly, like three huge dogs ! No one had a 
gun handy, and mine were packed away in the 
middle of my boxes, so we could not shoot the 
lions. The driver continued to sound his whistle 
furiously, and at last the three animals con- 
descended to walk off the rails, taking up a 
position beside the line, where they watched us 
depart with a dignified interest which was very 
laughable. 

The trader met me at Bwana Mkubwa with 
a cup of tea, which I was very glad to have, and 
arranged to bring all the porters and stores to 
Luembe, from which place we were to make a 
definite start on our Congo expedition. 

Next day I got a wire from Mrs. Carter, wife 
of the British Engineer at Luembe, saying that 
she was coming down the line on a motor- 
trolley for me. On Sunday afternoon she duly 
arrived, and, after a cup of tea, we set out on 
this unconventional journey. 

Picture to yourself a single line of rails, running 
through the bush, and ourselves perched on a 
narrow motor-trolley, from which we could look 
out on either side upon the uneven outlines of 
innumerable trees and bushes. As the darkness 
fell these shapes became more ghost-like and 
weird, standing out in fantastic silhouette 
against the dull, grey sky, until night descended, 
and, with a feeling that we were surrounded by 
ghosts, we swept forward through the bush. On 
at twenty miles an hour (for the line had been 
cleared for us) we swept, sometimes hearing the 
soft purring of leopards, and now and then the 
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roar of a lion, the whole effect of this 
hurried flight through the night air being 
strangely stimulating to the nerves and imagina- 
tion. 

Then at last we rushed over the north-eastern 
border of Rhodesia into the Congo, after a run 
of between three and four hours ; and, looking 
down the strip of line ahead, an extraordinary 
scene met my eyes—in fact, I may call it my 
first impression of the Congo. 

On either side of the line ahead, as far as the 
eye could see, gleamed hundreds of blazing fires. 
Gathered round these were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of natives, the fire-light gleaming on their 
dusky skins and white teeth. 

In reply to my inquiry, Mrs. Carter told me 
that her husband had at last been able to obtain 


mines of the Star of the Congo. The action of 
the porters in thus deserting a Governor-General 
did not sound to me very much like “ forced 
labour,” but I made a note of it, and determined 
to keep my eyes open in future. 

A few days later the trader joined me, bringing 
with him a machila, which he had specially 
procured in case I fell ill. The idea sounded 
very pretty, but how it worked out in practice 
I will tell you later. In addition to the machila, 
he brought about two hundred porters and our 
stores for the march. 

We left Luembe early in the morning, as it is 
always best to start a journey before the heat 
of the day, and not to push one’s porters too 
much at first. As we marched the trader made 
our men sing one of their war-songs, and he also 


Luembe, the first railway-station in the Congo across the north-eastern frontier of Rhodesia. 


From a Photograph. 


some Rhodesian labour for the Congo, and that 
these men were waiting to go farther down the 
line to their work. 

So we reached Luembe, the first station in 
the Congo, and here I had to pass through the 
Customs and obtain a permit to shoot, both of 
which tasks were made easy by the courtesy of 
the officials. 

This station had been opened two months 
earlier by the Governor-General of the Katanga, 
Colonel Wangernue, whose experiences on that 
occasion make rather strange reading when com- 
pared with some of the “ forced labour” tales 
that have been told in connection with the 
Congo. 

On leaving Elizabethville, Colonel Wangernue 
was deserted by all his porters near Chinsenda, 
and had to write to railhead asking Mr. Carter 
to send him down some more men from among 
the employés on the line and others from the 


beguiled the time by telling me many reminis- 
cences about the time when he was a Native 
Commissioner in Rhodesia. I asked him about 
the mutilation of natives in the Congo, and he 
replied that these cases had been grossly exag-. 
gerated, and that if I liked we would go across 
the border into North-Eastern Rhodesia, where 
he would show me two mutilated persons for 
every one I should see in the Congo. 

Mutilation, he explained, was very often the 
result of tribal wars, and when Arabs and 
Mohammedans traded in a country they also 
were responsible for these things ; for unless the 
natives complied with the demands of the Arab 
traders they would mutilate him and his family 
as a punishment. 

For four days we marched forward along the 
borders of Rhodesia and the Congo, sometimes 
in one country, sometimes in the other. There 
was not much game to be seen, for since the 
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coming of the railway the employés on the line 
had been shooting every night and morning, 
frightening the animals away for miles round. 
The trader did, however, get an occasional buck. 

Upon the sixth day we arrived at Chinsenda, 
where the trader had a store, and where fresh 
porters were to be taken on to carry the mer- 
chandise with which he was going to trade for 
rubber in the Congo. 

Here I mounted my bicycle one morning, and 
rode up to the parade-ground to watch the 
soldiers drilling and shooting. The bicycle, 
however, was a free-wheel, and I had never 
ridden one before, so that the result was rather 
disastrous. Indeed, for a long time I could not 
accustom myself to the vagaries of this machine, 
and spent as much of my time on the ground as 
in the saddle while trying to ride. 

If I saw a native within twenty yards I 
promptly fell off; if I tried to go round an 
ant-hill I was dead certain to ride into it. A 
branch across the path was a signal for my 
immediate descent, head first ; and before long 
I was black and blue from head to fuot. 

At last, in desperation, I made a gun-bearer 
go on ahead of me, like the man with the flag 
before a traction-engine, and when he came to 
any obstacle that could not be removed he 
signalled to me, so that I might have time to 
collect myself for the effort of going round, over, 
or into the obstacle in question. 

Upon one joyful day, when I had made the 
porters go on ahead, I rode for several hours 
without once falling off, and, in a moment of 
triumph, began to hum a tune to celebrate my 
progress. AsI did so a voice from behind said: 
“You're getting on fine.” It was the trader, 
endeavouring to encourage me; but, unfor- 
tunately, his sudden speech had an opposite 
effect, for I immediately fell off, almost before 
I realized what had happened. 

But to return to Chinsenda. Let me tell you 
an anecdote which I heard here about the visit 
of Prince Albert of Belgium (now King of 
the Belgians) to the Congo. The story throws 
further light upon the “ forced labour ” question. 

The trader who was with me had obtained 
the porters who brought the Prince down from 
Bwana Mkubwa to the Congo frontier; but 
when they arrived here they put down their 
luggage an drefused to go a step farther. “‘ You 
asked us to bring him to his own country,” 
they said, ‘‘ and we have done so.” The trader 
promised them all sorts of rewards if they would 
carry the Princt’s luggage as far as Elizabeth- 


ville. For two hours he talked to them, and at 
the end of that time they said, “ Thank you 
very much. Good-bye.’ Porters had there- 
fore to be obtained from the Star of the Congo 
Mines, and these men consented to carry the 
luggage to Elizabethville, but only on condition 
that the trader accompanied them thither, 
which he did. 

Before the trader had completed his prepara- 
tions at Chinsenda I got tired of waiting, and 
suggested that I should go on alone ; but in the 
end he left the arrangements to be completed 
by his partner, and we resumed our march 
together on the following morning. 

I had not yet made my début as a big-game 
shooter, but this day was to mark the opening 
of my career at this form of sport. And here I 
may perhaps be allowed to explain how we 
always conducted our shooting operations in 
Central Africa. 

To begin with, each sportsman is accompanied 
by a black tracker and two gun-bearers with 
(in my own case) a ‘303 Enfield sporting-rifle for 
animals and a 12-bore for birds. The tracker 
moves noiselessly forward through the bush, 
looking for the faintest trace of game, and some- 
times scraping up the dust with one toe, in order 
to see just where the wind fs coming from. 
Following up the game-trail, the tracker will, 
if the luck is good, presently beckon you up to 
him and point to where the game is feeding or 
resting. Then follow the few nerve-trying 
moments during which you take aim, followed 
by the shot and kill—or miss, as the case may 
be. Porters then bring the game into camp, 
skin, and cut it up, after which it is cooked and 
eaten. 

In the case of the bush-partridge, the sports- 
man does not carry his gun ; but when the bird 
has risen and been marked down again, you 
approach the spot where it has pitched; then 
you take your gun from the bearer and shoot 
when the bird next rises. These partridges rise 
singly, and do not fly very far, otherwise, of 
course, this method of shooting them would 
not be possible. It is most essential that you 
should walk noiselessly behind your tracker, 
without speaking ; and I soon learned from the 
trader the signs which he used instead of words 
on such occasions. For instance, he would tap 
his right or left thigh with one hand if there 
was some branch, stone, or other obstacle in the 
path ahead which had to be avoided. 

So much for some of our methods of tracking 
animals in the bush. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Author, Mr. F. W. Calloway, 

who met with an exciting adventure 

on the south-west coast of Africa. 
From a Photograph. 


Mr. Calloway was the mate of a barque lying off the south-west coast of Africa, and was sent ashore 


by the captain to replenish the water-casks, 


He and his men got into trouble with the natives, and 


there was quite a series of exciting skirmishes before the white men got clear away. 


JABENDA is on the south-west coast 
‘| of Africa, and poses as a seaport ; 
but when I was there in October, 
fj] 1880, the place merely consisted of 

~ @ trading-shed, .with a dwelling 
Sua: and a small native village situated in 
aclearing of the bush. At the back and on either 
side of it was the thick and almost impenetrable 
bush, while in front was a stretch of sandy beach, 
on which the waves of the South Atlantic pounded 
continually. 

I was second mate of the Helen, a small barque 
belonging to Messrs. Hatton and Cookson, and 
we were anchored about a quarter of a mile off 
the shore, loading palm-oil and palm-kernels, 
which the two white men ashore sent off to us 
as the natives brought the stuff in. We lay six 
weeks off Cabenda, loading in this manner, until 
the barque was finally filled with cargo. Then 
we commenced to make preparations for our 
voyage home to Liverpool. 

The principal thing we had to do was to 
replenish our stock of fresh water, which had 
run very low. The morning before we sailed, 
therefore, I was deputed to take four men and 


two boats ashore with the water-casks and fill 
them. 

The captain was the only man on board the 
Helen who knew anything about the coast and 
where fresh water was to be obtained. He 
informed me that there was none to be had in 
Cabenda, as there was only a small supply of 
water there—barely enough for the wants of 
the natives in the village. He instructed me 
to pull about three miles down the coast, and 
keep my eyes open for a break in the bush. 
When I sighted it I was to pull inshore, as there 
was a small creek situated there, with good, 
fresh water in it. He informed me that I should 
in all probability see the waters of the creek 
flowing out on the sands as I passed. 

It was six in the morning when I started out. 
There was a slight haze over the sea, just 
covering the tops of the trees on shore. I 
pulled as close in to the beach as I possibly 
could without danger of getting into the surf, 
and then rowed along parallel with it, keeping my 
eyes open for the break in the trees, which was 
the only mark to indicate the whereabouts of 
the creek. 
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We pulled along for quite a considerable time. 
I had no watch with me, so could not tell how 
long we had been rowing ; but I judged that we 
had covered a good three miles. I had not seen 
any break in the trees as yet, but I might easily 
have passed it, for the mist had thickened, and 
I could barely see the bush. However, I 
determined to pull down the coast a little 
farther and, if I did not see anything, to go 
ashore. Presently, however, the mist became 
thicker, and I lost sight of the bush altogether ; 
so I headed the boats towards the shore, and 
beached them on the sand. 

We rolled the casks out, pulled the boats 
up clear of the surf, and then commenced to 
search for the creek. I noticed smoke rising 
from the bush just a little to the right of where 
we had landed ; so, leaving one man in charge 
of the boats and casks, I took the other three 
men with me, and we started off in the direction 
of the smoke. I thought that perhaps some 
natives were cooking their morning repast there, 
and would direct me to where I could obtain 
water. 

We had walked about a hundred yards along 
the beach, when, to my delight, I saw a stream of 
water running out of the bush and over the sands 
into the surf. I tasted it, and found it to be 
perfectly fresh. 

Overjoyed at our discovery, we went back to 
the boats and rolled the casks along to fill them. 
I forgot all about the smoke we had seen until 
we started to roll the casks to a convenient 
place ; and then, to my surprise, I saw a large 
native village. The captain had distinctly told 
me that there was no habitation anywhere near 
the creek I had to go to, and had also warned 
me to keep clear of villages, as the natives were 
treacherous and apt to be troublesome. 

There were a few women and children bathing 
in the creek, which was only fourteen or fifteen 
feet wide and about three or four feet deep. I 
decided to fill the casks above where the women 
were bathing. 

I noticed several natives lounging about the 
village, but they seemed peaceful enough, so I 
gave the men orders to roll the casks farther up 
the creek. I took no more notice of the natives, 
though I observed that the women and children 
slunk out of the water and disappeared behind 
some of the huts as we approached. I put that 
down to their modesty, however, and not to 
any fear of us. 

We rolled the casks into the creek and com- 
menced to fill them by turning the bung-hole 
downward, pressing the cask under the water, 
and allowing the air to escape through the tap. 
We had almost filled the casks when I heard a 
lot of shouting coming from the direction of the 


village. Turning round, I saw a huge negro, 
about six feet three, accompanied by several 
others, running towards us. When they got up 
to us the big fellow, who was apparently the 
chief, began to gesticulate wildly, and shouted 
at us in some guttural tongue, which we, of 
course, could not understand. From his capers, 
however, I decided that he was in a very bad 
temper about something, and that he did not 
want us to proceed with the filling of the casks. 
But I was not going to be dictated to in that 
fashion, so I took no notice of him, but proceeded 
with my work. This—perhaps not unnaturally— 
seemed to irritate him, and, catching me by the 
shoulder, he twisted me round facing him again, 
and commenced to wave his fists in front of my 
face in a very menacing way. He had terrific 
strength, for he nearly dislocated my shoulder 
as he turned me round, and the way he shook 
his fists in my face made me think every moment 
that he was going to hit me. Now, being an 
impetuous young Englishman, with a great 
contempt for all black men, and having always 
been brought up to believe that the first blow 
was half the victory, I could not submit tamely 
to this kind of thing. I therefore pulled out 
the boat's tiller, which I had stuck in my belt, 
and, quick as a flash, hit the chief on the head 
with it. He fell in a heap at my feet, insensible. 
There was a great outcry, and the other natives 
immediately attacked me; but my men, who 
had meanwhile filled the casks, sailed into them 
with their fists, and with the help of my tiller, 
which I used very freely, we finally put them to 
flight. 

We were quite pleased with ourselves after 
we had polished our opponents off, but all the 
same we decided to make ourselves scarce, for 
if the natives came for us in force, and with 
weapons in their hands, they would make things 
decidedly uncomfortable for us. We therefore 
drove the bungs into the casks and started off 
towards our boats, leaving the big chief lying 
insensible by the side of the creek. 

We managed to get to the boats without being 
molested, and quickly dragging one of them into 
the surf we canted her on to one side and got 
two of the casks into her. Then. as the rollers 
came in and floated her, we pushed her out into 
deep water. I left one man in her to scull her 
out clear of the surf, while the rest of us turned our 
attention to loading and floating the other boat. 

The boat we had just launched had a mast 
and lug-sail, so I shouted to the man in her to 
rig them up, for there was a nice breeze blowing, 
and I intended to sail back. 

We rolled the two remaining casks into the 
second boat, and were waiting fora roller to come 
in and float her, when I heard blood-curdling 
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yells coming from the directi 
I saw that the big chief I had 


Turning round, 
knocked down and about twenty oF thirty of 
his men were racing towards us, waving 
s) , hatchets, and sticks above their heads. 
They seemed to be in a furious rage, and I judged 
that they meant mischief. 

Just then a roller came in and floated the boat, 
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“| hit the chief on the head with it.” 


and with a great heave and push we launched 
her into the surf, pushed her into deep water, 


and clambered in. I ship 


lost his balance as the 
i in. The other two 
over the 
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side of the boat, caught hold of his hands as he 
came alongside, and commenced to help him 
in. In the meantime the boat drifted back on 
to the beach again, and before we could get the 
oars to work the natives were down on us, 
yelling like a pack of wolves. They dashed into 
the surf, surrounded the boat, and tried to pull 
us out. 

The first one to reach the boat was the big 
chief. He made straight for me, and stretched 
out his long arms to grab hold of me. But he 
did not get me; the only thing he got was the 
tiller on the top of his head again, which put him 
out of action once more. My men were rendering 
a good account of themselves, using their oars 
to excellent purpose, and I saw several natives 
drop down and disappear under the foam. I 
swung my tiller about vigorously, hitting at 
every black cranium that came in my line of 
sight. The last one I remember hitting broke 
the tiller; then I received a blow on the back 
of the head which made me think my own skull 
was broken. I saw a whole skyful of stars for 
a second or two, and with the shock I fell back 
over the side of the boat into the surf. 

I was knocked half unconscious, but my falling 
into the water brought me to my senses again. 
I was not allowed to rise, however. Two big 
rascals grabbed hold of me, dragged me out of the 
water and up on the beach, where they pro- 
ceeded to tie my hands and feet to keep me out 
of further trouble. My three men were treated 
in the same manner. Then the natives com- 
menced to haul those of their own men who had 
been injured in the fight out of the surf. 

While they were doing this I suddenly thought 
of the first boat, and looked seaward to see if 
they had captured that also. To my delight, 
however, I saw it well clear of the beach and sail- 
ing up the coast before a good breeze. 

Well, that was one thing to be thankful for. 
If the sailor could manage to reach the ship he 
would acquaint the captain with our misfortune, 
and he in all probability would come down with 
the rest of the crew and rescue us; that is, if 
we had not been murdered in the meanwhile. 

Apparently the natives did not notice our 
other boat making off up the coast; or, at least, 
they made no sign that they had seen it, and for 
that I was rather glad, for they might have given 
chase in one of their swift canoes and overhauled 
it. 

I noticed with a certain amount of satisfaction 
that we had put quite a number of the natives 
out of the fight. I counted seven who were 
receiving treatment, the big chief being amongst 
them. He was one of the first to recover, and 
when he regained his senses the first thing he did 
was to come over to where I was lying, kick me 


violently in the ribs, and then spit upon me. I 
was glad he had no boots on, for if he had he 
would have broken every rib in my right side. 
As it was, I thought a horse had kicked me. He 
did not say anything, but by the vindictive 
gleam in his eyes I knew he meant to make things 
hot for me. 

Next he turned to his men and gave them some 
orders, whereupon the savages pulled the boat 
high up on the beach, clear of the surf, and rolled 
the casks up beside it. Then they picked up the 
oars and brought them close to us. 

Two natives came to where I lay, and, pass- 
ing an oar between my arms and legs, under- 
neath the lashings, raised me off the ground. 
Then, placing the oar on their shoulders, they 
headed towards the village. 

There was I, triced up between them on the 
oar, like a slaughtered sheep or pig. My men 
were treated in a like manner, and the four of us 
must have looked very pretty as we were carried 
to the village. It was certainly a most uncom- 
fortable position to be in. I thought the lashings 
would cut through my wrists and ankles, for the 
whole weight of my body was on them. My 
head was splitting with the pain of the blow I 
had received on the back of it; and, what with 
trying to keep it in a comfortable position and 
the jerking of the two natives ds they trotted 
along, I felt as if it was going to drop off, and 
just about then I did not greatly care whether it 
did or not. 

We eventually arrived in the village more 
dead than alive, and were deposited in a filthy, 
foul-smelling hut, being thrown on the hard 
floor as if we were bundles of goods. 

The chief came in behind and made us a 
little speech, which we did not understand ; but 
as he punctuated it by spitting at us every now 
and again, and whacking us with a stick he carried 
in his hand, I judged it was not meant to be 
friendly. He worked himself into a terrible 
temper as he proceeded with his oration, and I 
believe that if he had had a spear or a hatchet 
in his hand instead of a stick he would have 
murdered us there and then. He started to 
thruct the stick into my body as if it were a 
spear, and it was only ‘when one of the other 
natives, who seemed tc have some authority, 
spoke to him sharply that he stopped. Then 
they went outside and left us to ourselves. I 
was very thankful, for he was certainly making 
it most unpleasant for me, and my body was 
black and blue all over from the whacks and digs 
he had given me with the stick. 

Our position was very serious, for there were 
no police or soldiers within miles of Cabenda. 
There were not even any Government officials, 
and the natives could murder us or do what they 
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thought fit, cnowing that they were not likely 
to be punished. There were only two white men 
in Cabenda, and they were Hatton and Cookson’s 
agents. They might come down with the captain 
to try to pacify the chief’ by offering him a few 
presents, but in my heart I do not think the big 
ruffian meant to give us up at all; he intended 
to get even with us in his own playful little way. 

Presently I fell to wondering if the sailor who 
got away in the first boat had reached the ship 
safely. As it happened he did get clear away, 
and reached the Helen without accident. As 

‘soon as he told the captain the story all hands 
were mustered and armed with rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and a cutlass apiece, with the exception 
of the cook and the mate, who had to stop on 
board to look after the ship. 

The captain ordered his party into the boat, 
set the sail, and headed down the coast towards 
the village. There were seven men and the skip- 
per, and as they were all well armed it was quite 
a formidable force, when one considers that the 
natives had nothing but spears and hatchets, and 
were arrant cowards where firearms were con- 
cerned. The captain knew this, and he reckoned 
on frightening them by firing a couple of volleys 
over their heads. 

He went ashore at the same place as I had 
landed earlier in the morning, and, walking 
boldly up to the village, fired a shot to attract 
the natives’ attention, for he did not want to 
enter it, in case they had an ambush ready for 
him. I forgot to mention that he had brought 
one of the natives of Cabenda down with him 
to act as interpreter. 

Presently the big chief, accompanied by 2 
couple of his henchmen, appeared from behind 
some huts. The captain, through the inter- 
preter, demanded that he should deliver up 
myself and the three men at once, or he would 
sack and burn the village and kill everybody in 
it. The chief laughed at him, telling him to 
go to blazes, or something to that effect ; at the 
same time he gave a signal, and a shower of 
mud and stones was hurled at the skipper. 

Needless to say, he beat a hasty retreat, and 
the natives, becoming bolder, followed him up, 
keeping him well supplied with mud and stones, 
with an occasional spear thrown in. The skipper 
fell back to the boat, but there he and his party 
took up their positions, and when the natives 
came closer he drove a lot of the courage out 
of them with a volley from the rifles. 

The blacks immediately dived into the bush, 
but kept on harassing the skipper by hurling 
stones at him and the men, nor would they 

listen to anything he said to them. 

We heard the volley from the rifles in our 
prison, and knew the skipper was close at hand, 
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and also that he was naving trouble, or he 
would not have fired the shots. I could not 
move hand or foot, but I noticed one of my men 
wriggling his arms and making curious faces. 
so I came to the conclusion that his lashings 
were a bit loose. Nor was I wrong, for as I was 
about to ask the question he whispered that he 
had his hands free. His jack-knife was still - 
in his pocket, and taking this out he cut the 
bonds on his feet, and in a trice he had us all 
free and ready to escape. 

I crawled to the entrance of the hut and 
peeped out, but there was not a sign of any men 
about the village. There were a couple of 
women and a few children in view, but that was 
all. I decided that all the men-folk must be 
paying their attention to the captain and his 
party. 

I told the men to follow me, but instead of 
going towards the beach I made for the bush. 
I knew the natives would be between us and the 
captain, so I decided to enter the bush and walk 
round the back of the village, travelling in a 
semicircle till we reached the shore. 

We crawled through the bush the best way 
we could, for it was very thick. We struggled 
along for about a quarter of an hour, and then 
I decided to make towards the beach. We did 
so, and almost stumbled on top of half-a-dozen 
natives, lying full length on their stomachs and 
peering ahead through the bushes. They heard 
us coming, but did not turn round, for they 
thought we were some of their own men. One 
of them started to talk to us over his shoulder, 
but as we did not answer he turned his head. 
Seeing white men, he jumped to his feet, and 
letting out a howl disappeared among the bushes, 
the others following. 

We immediately beat a hasty retreat the way 
we came, and made for the village again, for I 
had an idea the natives would never dream of us 
going back to the village, whereas if we made a 
dash for the beach, in all probahility’we should 
run right into the thick of them. 

We reached the village all right, and dashed 
through it to the side farthest away from where 
the captain had taken up his stand. As luck 
would have it, we stumbled across a canoe just 
about big enough to hold the four of us. My 
mind was made up immediately ; we would take 
this little craft and put off in it. So, shaking the 
sand out of it and picking it up, we carried it 
bodily down the beach to the edge of the surf. 
There were no paddles in it, so we ran about the 
beach to see if we could find anything that would 
act as a substitute; but there was not even a 
stick of wood to be found. 

I could see the captain and the men away 
down the beach, so I took my whistle out of my 
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pocket and blew a blast on it to 
attract their attention. I attrac- 
ted it right enough, but also that 
of the natives, for with howls of 
rage they came leaping out of the 
bush and headed straight for us. 
The captain would have come to 
our help, but he knew it would be 
next to impossible to do anything 
for us. In the first place, he 
would have been cut off from his 
boat, and, secondly, they would 


be able to attack him from both sides, without 
his having any means of escape. He could see 
I had a canoe, he told me afterwards, so he 
trusted to our getting away in it. 

When I saw the blacks coming I knew there 
was nothing to do but get into the canoe, push 
out, and use our hands as paddles—for the 
West African canoe is very light and easily 


“ We let them have a volley 
from our ri 


propelled. The four of us managed to sit in 

it without capsizing, after we had launched 

it through the surf; but we barely managed 
to give them the slip, for we had only just got 
the canoe going nicely when they dashed through 
the surf after us. But they were just a few 
seconds too late to catch us. 

The captain, seeing that'we had got off safely, 
launched his own boat into the surf. Then, 
taking his men to where the natives had left 
the other boat and the casks of water, he pro- 
ceeded to launch these as well. 

In the meanwhile the natives, being dis- 


“appointed at not catching us, turned their atten- 


tion to the captain again, running hard in his 
direction. But they were too late; the 
captain was well out of the surf with the two 
boats before they reached him. The big chief 
threw his spear after the boat, and so did some 
of the others, but they fell short. Then the chief 
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gave some rapid orders, and the natives turned 
and raced towards the village as if they were 
all mad. ; 

We climbed out of the canoe into the captain’s 
-boat, and sank the canoe. Then, taking the 
boat with the casks in tow, we set the sail and 
headed towards the ship, all very thankful that 
we had got out of the business with whole 
skins, 

When we looked back we soon found out why 
the blacks were in such a hurry. They were 
down on the beach again. and this time were 
launching a large war-canoe, a craft that would 
hold about fifty natives. They had it in the 
water in very quick time, and, with forty or 
fifty paddles going, they commenced to overhaul 
us. But we soon put a stop to their energy ; 


when they came too close to be comfortable we 
let them have a volley from our rifles, and this 
time we fired to kill. Seeing that we meant 
business, they stopped paddling and dropped 
astern ; but they continued to follow us at a 
distance, and they even hung about the ship 
after we had climbed on board and hoisted up 
our water-casks and boats. It was close on 
sundown, and I suppose they meant to wait 
until it was quite dark, and then attack the ship. 
If they did, however, they were only deluding 
themselves, for now that we had the water we 
were all ready to sail. There was a nice breeze 


blowing, so we hove up the anchor and, getting 
the canvas on her, drew out to sea, leaving our 
enemies to vent their chagrin on the sea air or 
whatever else they thought fit. 


What Happened in the 
‘Bottomless Pit.” 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE TREASURE-HUNT. 


BY DUDLEY COTTON PLUMMER, AGRICULTURAL INSPECTOR, TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLETT, R.I. 


Mr. Plummer - writes: 


“(As the hero and heroine of this remarkable narrative are well known 
in Trinidad society they have requested me to withhold their names. 


I can, however, vouch 


for the truth of the story in every detail, for at the time I also lived on the Northern hills, 
a few miles from the Wachero Cave, and was present at their home the day after the adventure, 
which was related to me by the gentleman who went through it.’ 


—_— aay UR home was on the mountains 
which tower high above Arima, a 
quiet little town some sixteen miles 


capital of Trinidad, British West 
A few miles from my plantation there 


Indies. 
is a famous cave, known as the Wachero Cave, 
so named after the birds that inhabit it. The 
Carib Indians go a little way in to collect the 


young birds, which are considered a table 
delicacy ; but the cave has never been properly 
explored. 

At the mouth of the cavern there is a deep 
nole, known as “ the Bottomless Pit,” which is 
the subject of several curious stories. I was 
told, for instance, that a dog, while hunting an 
agouti, fell into this hole. The owner recovered 
him six days afterwards, in a starving condition, 
on the Blanchisseuse coast, about three miles 
from the mouth of the cave. The supposition 
was that the cave had an exit on the coast. My 
story will prove how true this is. 

Now, my wife believes in dreams, and I must 
say that hers certainly ‘“‘ come true” at times. 
One morning she informed me that she had 
dreamt that there was a vast treasure at the 
bottom of “ the Bottomless Pit.” There is a 
legend I had often heard to the effect that when 
the English conquered the Spaniards, those who 
lived at Arima threw their treasures into this 
hole, and she may have been thinking of this. 

I laughed the matter off, and tried to forget 
the dream; but for several days my wife 
worried me about it. We were rather badly off 
at the time, and she set glowing pictures before 
me of the vast hoard that lay at the bottom of 
“the Bottomless Pit.” 

“ Just think how wealthy we should be if we 
could get that treasure,” she said. ‘‘ I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t reach the bottom. I could 
let you down by a rope.” 


4 distant from Port of Spain, the- 


But I had thrown heavy stones into the 
abyss, and had never been .able to catch any 
responsive sound, and I told her, seriously 
enough, that I believed the pit to be of terrific 
depth. Nevertheless, the golden visions con- 
jured up by my wife began to take effect, and, 
to cut a long story short, the result was that 
one cool March morning we started out to find 
the bottom of “ the Bottomless Pit”? and the 
treasure Gerty believed was buried there. Our 
implements for fortune-hunting consisted of a 
long coil of rope, an old cocoa-house wheel, and 
a hunting-knife. We had made little prepara- 
tion; the business appeared simple enough at 
the time. I was to go down by the rope, and 
when I reached the bottom my wife was to haul 
up the treasure—if I found it—and I was to 
climb back up the rope. For this purpose we 
made knots in the rope every four feet. 

I coiled the rope twice round a stout tree 
near the entrance, and explained to my wife 
how she was to let me down. Then I made a 
loop at one end of the rope and got in, kissed my 
wife farewell, and slid gently over the steep 
edge, where I had affixed the cocoa-house wheel 
for the rope to run over. ‘The walls of the abyss 
appeared to cave inwards from the brink, and 
for a moment I hung in mid-air. 

“Slowly !” I called, and a thousand voices 
echoed “Slowly!” Then I began to~ move 
downward gradually, then faster’ and faster, 
until—good heavens !—I was suddenly dashing 
through space! For a moment I saw the rugged 
wall flying upward as I sped madly downward 
through the bowels of the earth! I was trying 
to pray when, without warning, I struck some- 
thing, and, instead of being dashed to a pulp, 
as I expected, I felt thas I had plunged deep 
into some soft, yielding material. 

For fully a minute I remained as one para- 
lyzed. What had happened? I felt very cold. 
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Cautiously I thrust out 
first my arms and then 
my legs. 1 felt no 
pain —no bones were 
broken. IT was unhurt. 
The stuff that I had 
fallen into felt quite 


deep down, for I could 
neither see nor hear 
anything, and black 
darkness was all 
around me. The 
stuff felt like no- 
thing else I had 
ever met with; - 
it pressed upon 
me all round, yet 
it gave instantly 
to my move- 
ments. 

Bringing my 
legs up to my 
chin 1 was about 
to force myself 
upwards, when 
felt as if one of 
my arms 
been wrenched . 
off. and away to 
my left there was a 
sort of upheaval. Evi- 
dently something had 
{allen beside me—some 
displaced rock, I 
thought, as I drew my 
arm in painfully. 

But it was clear 
that I could not Te 
main where I was with- 
out an effort to extri- 
cate myself. Here was 
I, buried at the bottom 
of a dark abyss, while 
my wife was some 
hundred feet above, 
believing that 1 had 
gone to & terrible 
death. I thought of 
her sufferings and the awful suspense 
she must be enduring, and for a 
moment tears came to my eyes} 
but I quickly brushed them aside. 


ca 5 I must not give way; I must try 
For a moment I bung in mid-air.” to.get back to ‘the outer world again. 


I d ight arm through th 
vot nevi 10. pushed my "8 roug e 
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soft, damp siuff in which I was buried, and it 
came in contact with something. Surprised, I 
felt. again. Good heavens! It was flesh ; 
I had hold of a human arm! Again I felt, 
pushing my body a little forward, working 
it snake-like through the mysterious sub- 
stance in which I was embedded. My hand 
moved over a body, and presently touched 
a face—the soft, smooth face of a woman ! 

“It’s my wife!” I cried, the truth suddenly 
bursting in on me. ‘‘ She must have jumped or 
fallen in aftet me!” : 

In an agony of dread, I again worked my body 
nearer, getting my face within a few inches of 
the other; but in the Stygian darkness I could 
not see anything. Then I remembered that my 


wife had a missing front tooth. Pressing back’ 


the lips, I felt for the cavity with trembling 
fingers, and found it! There was no further 


room for doubt ; my wife lay beside me in the 
She was quite 


depths of this awful abyss ! 
warm, and I could 
feel her heart beat- 
ing; but I did not 
know if she was in- 
jured. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the soft stuff 
had saved her in the 
same miraculous 
manner as myself. 
I called her name 
softly, but she did 
not answer ; she had 
evidently fainted. I 
shook her and called 
to her again for 
several minutes, and 
at last I was re- 
warded, for she 
moved and _ sighed. 
I patted her cheek 
gently; I was easily 
able to do this, for 
the stuff was very soft and gave easily above 
me, but beneath was quite hard. 

“Gerty,” I said, gently, “are you hurt? It 
is Eric speaking. I am near you!” 

“Oh, heavens!” she answered. ‘“‘ Where am 
I, Eric? Are you dead? Are we both dead?” 

“No,” I answered, quickly ; ‘‘ we are alive 
and well. Keep courage, dear, and we will soon 
be out of this! You must have fallen in after 
me; but we have dropped into a bed of some 
soft stuff, which has saved our lives.” 

“ Yes, yes, Eric; I remember now. The rope 
cut my hands, you know. I tried—oh, how I 
‘tried !—but I had to let go!” and my poor Gerty 
burst into tears. 

I passed my fingers through her hair and 


Some of the curious sponge-like moss referred to in this story. 
From a Photo, by Mr. T. Melville Murray. 


allowed her to cry her fill, for | knew it would 
relieve her. As soon as her tears had subsided 
she continued :— 

“‘T thought you had gone to a terrible death. 
I felt half mad with grief. I ran a few yards 
away from the hole, intending to go for help ; 
but I turned back quickly. Perhaps you were 
not dead, and you might hear me. I was mad, 
Eric! I leant over the hole and called loudly. 
Then suddenly I felt myself flying through space, 
and I knew I had gone to meet my husband by 
the same road. I felt my feet touch something, 
and my body stopped suddenly with a light 
jerk. Then I felt a pain in my back and knew 
no more.” 

For a few minutes I thought rapidly. We 
were in a terrible position, embedded in this 
yielding material in a hole an unknown distance 
below the surface of the earth. We should be 
missed at home, of course, and my servant would 
start a search; but he might not think of the 
cave, for we had 
kept our treasure- 
hunting plans a dead 
secret. 

Little Gerty realized 
the horrors of our 
position too, as well 
as I did; but she 
was full of courage. 

“Let us try to get 
on the top of the 
stuff,” she said, and, 
pushing our bodies 
in snake-like fashion, 
we moved up slowly. 
We worked in this 
manner for fully an 
hour, but with each 
movement we tra- 
velled only a few 
inches. I could 
hear Gerty breathing 
hard, but she would not give up. 

“T am not tired,” she said, “ only my back 
is a bit painful.” 

We worked our tedious way upward, until at 
length I realized that we were not making 
progress. With my sound arm I felt above my 
head. The mysterious soft material was still 
there! With a thrill of horror the thought 
occurred to me that possibly a hundred feet of 
the stuff still separated us from the surface and 
the blessed light of day. 

“Eric, we have stopped!” 
presently. 

“Yes,” I answered ; “ the stuff is so soft that 
we can’t get any leverage on it. It seems to be 
all around us, as well as above. But there must 


. 


said Gerty, 
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be some means of escape—and I’m going to 
find it! You remain here while I move to 
the side. When I discover something I will 
return for you.” 

“All right,” she answered, bravely ; “I will 
remain quiet.” 

So, after kissing the plucky little woman, I 
started off. I pushed myself out, swinging my 
right arm backward and forward with the 
motion of a swimmer. The substance gave way 
to the motion of my arm, but there was just 
enough resistance behind to impel my body 
slowly forward. 

I had hardly moved a couple of feet when I 
suddenly felt as if the solid surface beneath my 
feet had given way, and down I went again, 
slowly but surely, for what I judged to be at least 
a hundred feet or more. Then I stopped. 
Pressing -my feet down, I felt that the surface 
beneath had become hard again. Then I 
realized what had happened. There must have 
been tons and tons of the soft material beneath 
me, and my weight had compressed it like a 
concertina. I could move up again now, I 
believed, each upward movement bringing more 
stuff beneath my feet, my arms assisting. I 
also realized, however, that I could not move 
sideways, as the material in which I was sub- 
merged would give way again, and I would move 
downward for the third time. 

A terrible death stared us in the face! I felt 
very cold. Suddenly I heard hundreds of people 
calling, but it was only the echoes of Gerty’s 
voice, shouting, “ Eric!” A dreadful feeling of 
fear came over me. I wanted Gerty ; we would 
die together! And with trembling lips I 
shouted, ‘‘ Come!” My own voice appeared to 
strike against something, rebound, and, always 
gathering volume, rush away into the distance 
with a hideous chorus of wailing. 

Though I shivered with cold, beads of per- 
spiration stood out on my forehead. I waited 
awhile, but no answer came. I dared not call 
again; I was afraid of the dreadful voices. 
Then there was a movement of the stuff above 
me, and I knew that Gerty was coming. She 
came slowly down on my head. 

“ Gerty,” I whispered, fearing that the mock- 
ing voices would dash away into the depths of 
the unknown again. I caught her around the 
waist and brought her to my side. 

“Tam so frightened!” she said. 
awful voices! Oh, Eric, we are lost!” 

But somehow her terror gave me courage, and 
my despair gave way to hope. I was the man, 
the strength. I would cheer her. 

“ Courage, darling !”” I whispered. “‘ I know, 
I feel there is some way out of this. I will try 
again. I must find the side of the hole. There 
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must be a side ; and the air is circulating, which 
proves that there is an exit—and I am going to 
find it.” 

“No, no,” she answered. “I won’t let you 
go again. We must go together. Those voices ! ”” 

For a while we remained huddled together in 
the dense darkness. 

“Tt will not help us to remain here,” I said 
at last. “ Let us try again—together this time.” 

With my arm around her waist we forced our- 
selves over the side of the hard-packed stuff. 
For a moment our feet dangled in space. I 
kicked out, but there was very little resistance. 
Then I knew that we would have to go down 
again—possibly to a terrible death. But even 
that would be better than this present awful 
uncertainty, and there might be an exit that 
way. Above there was no hope. 

Grasping my wife tightly, I whispered, 
“ Courage, my darling!” and over we went. 

Down, down again we slid—slowly at first, 
then faster and faster until we were dashing 
through the blackness, locked in’ each other’s 
arms. I closed my eyes and said a short prayer. 
Then, when I thought that our last moment had 
come, I realized that the terrific pace at which 
we were descending had lessened ; and what 
had happened in the first instance repeated itself, 
only in a more marked manner, for we slowed 
down gradually, and came to a stop with hardly 
a jerk. I was still embedded in the same soft 
material, with Gerty hugged to my breast. 

I sat up instantly. There was light! Yes, 
in the distance to my right I could sce what 
looked like a tiny spark. I felt Gerty’s warm 
body near me. She had fainted again, but I 
would not awaken her. What did that little 
spark of light mean? Was it the outer world ? 

Then Gerty spoke. She had recovered con- 
sciousness while I was thinking. 

“Eric, Eric, where are we ? 
so frightened !” 

“We are saved!” I answered. 


Oh, Eric, I am 


“See the 


‘light, Gerty !- See, see!” 


“Yes, yes, Eric! Far, far away!” 

“Not so far, dear. It may be very near, 
but this stuff all round is hiding the light. 
Evidently there is a tunnel leading out from here. 
But are you hurt, darling ? ” 

“No, Eric; only my back is painful. 
am all right otherwise.” 

“Now, Gerty,” I said, “we have got to find 
where that light is. You hold on to my coat, 
and I will feel about.” 

As I stood up I felt the surface fairly firm 
beneath me. Slowly I pushed one foot forward, 
then the other, Gerty following me. We sank 
deeper for a couple of feet, but I knew by the 
feel of it that we had reached the bottom of the 


But I 
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pit. This gave me courage, and I stepped out 
boldly, pushing the thick stuff before me. only 
to fall headlong about six feet lower. But our 
bodies had come in contact with more of the 
soft material, and we were up again in a 
moment, unhurt. 

The surface beneath us appeared hard and 
spongy. Again I strode on, but this time we 
did not go down again. We were evidently in a 
kind of tunnel entirely filled with the same soft 


“With a joyful cry we ran to the opening.” 


substance. Slowly we crept forward, moving 
towards the tiny light. Suddenly I stopped. 

“Do you hear, Gerty?” I almost yelled. 
‘ Do you hear that roar? It’s water, beating on 
the coast. We are saved!” 

Again we moved forward, the light appearing 
nearer. Suddenly our fect struck something 
hard, and we could see! We were out of the 
soft material and walking on solid rock. Not a 
hundred paces ahead a stream of light came 
through a small opening. Never shall I forget 
the exquisite relief of that moment. 

With a joyful cry we ran to the opening. It 


was only a small hole, but we just managed to 
get through, I going first and helping Gerty 
after. For a moment we were dazed. We were 
on the Blanchisscuse coast, standing over a pre- 
cipice three or four hundred feet above the sea. 
In an instant we had fallen on our knees, 
thanking God for our miraculous escape. Then 
T looked at Gerty, and she looked at me. She was 


literally covered in fragments of moss of a most 


peculiar shape, 
resembling 
hundreds of 
tiny brown 
parasites hud- 
dled together. 
I knew it at once, for I 
had often observed -it 
growing on the rocks 
and in the gullies of 
the Northern hills. We 
had been embedded in 
this moss, which had 
literally choked the 
bottom of “the 
Bottomless Pit ” to an unknown depth. 

How we returned home would not interest 
anyone. Gerty had to be treated for her back, 
which had received a slight wrench, but I only 
sustained a sprained arm. 

Now that we are older we have given up 
treasure-seeking. But our remarkable journey 
through the bowels of the mountain, buried 
alive in that clinging moss and in utter darkness, 
together with our miraculous escape from an 


. awful death, has strengthened the bonds of love 


between the two persons who underwent the 
experience. 


From a) 


A trio of sheikhs in attendance at the Mosque of Omar. 


A Forty=-=Million- 
Pound 
Treasure-Hunt. 
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BY A RESIDENT OF JERUSALEM. 


The following narrative, contributed by an influential business man in the Holy City, who for 

political reasons does not wish his identity known, gives, for the first time, the true history of the 

recent treasure-hunt in Jerusalem by British explorers, which came very near setting the whole 

Mohammedan world aflame. This quest for the sacred articles used in the ancient temples and the 

buried riches of the Jewish kings was commenced as the result of the discovery of a mysterious 

cipher in the Book of Ezekiel, and has all the romance of a tale from the ‘Arabian Nights.” 
. Photographs by American Cotfony, Jerusalem. 


O treasure-hunt, either in ancient or 
modern times, contains so much of 
interest and romance as the recent 
excavations by Captain Montagu 
Parker and his party in Jerusalem. 

It will be recalled how the Englishmen were 

supposed to be hunting for ancient treasures 

alleged to be buried beneath the Temple area 
on Mount Moriah, and how they outraged 


Mohammedan religious feeling by digging in the 
Mosque of Omar, which resulted in their sudden 
flight from the Holy City and the detention in 
prison of certain officials. 

Although a great deal was published in the 
Press at the time, the truth has certainly not 
been told. Indeed, much nonsense appeared as 
to “‘ remarkable finds,” and many contradictory 
statements were made as to what actually 
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happened in the sacred mosque. I now propose 
to set down for the first time the true story of 
this unique treasure-hunt, certainly one of the 
most daring ever conceived and put into execu- 
tion, demanding as it did huge sums of money 
and considerable tact in overcoming the religious 
superstition of the officials. 

Here I would add that the explorers were well 
known to me, and throughout their stay in the 
Holy City I had continual personal dealings 
with them, and learned from their own lips 
exactly what they were doing. Since the rupture 
I have had lengthy chats with their lawyer, 
with the mosque officials and attendants, and 
the Governor of the city, while the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the affair very 
kindly placed before me, for the express purpose 
of preparing this article, a copy of the evidence 
they obtained as the result of the examination 
of those implicated, as well as a copy of the 
contract entered into by Captain Parker and 
Kiamili and Zia Pashas, Grand Vizier and 
Minister of Finance respectively, from which it 
would appear that, though the Englishmen 
acted, perhaps, a little indiscreetly at times, 
they were certainly not altogether to blame for 
the tragic sequel. This latter document is 
dated Constantinople, November 26th, 1908, and 
contains some sixteen articles or clauses. It was 
a yearly contract, and was renewed the second 
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year by the then Vizier, Hussein Hilim Pasha, 
and Djavid Bey, Minister of Finance, and the 
third year by Hakki Pasha, Vizier, and Djavid 
Bey, Minister of Finance. 

This contract gave Captain Parker permission 
to excavate around Jerusalem in the name of 
the Ottoman Government for buried treasure, 
all expenses to be borne by his syndicate. It 
further states “‘ that whatever sites Parker or 
his representatives select for such excavations 
shall be ceded free to them if owned by the 
Government, but if private must be paid for 
by the syndicate... . Should the desired 
location be ‘ wakouf’” (belonging to the pious 
foundation), “‘ or belonging to the military, or 
be impossible to procure because of some political 
or other reason, the Government shall not be 
responsible.” The document further states that 
“ whatever is recovered shall be equally divided 
with the Government, either in kind or according 
to value; and that all treasures or antiquities 
found shall be placed in boxes and sealed by 
Government representatives and syndicate, and 
forwarded under military escort to Constan- 
tinople, there to be safely kept, to be opened 
before the syndicate, in presence of the Minister 
of Finance, for equal distribution.” 

When it is stated that the value of the treasure 
it was hoped to discover was estimated to be 
forty million pounds, it will be seen that 
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Exterior view of the traditional tomb of David, the real site of which was the object of the treasure-seekers’ quest. 
From a Photograph. 


the Turkish Government were to be well recouped 
if the venture proved a success. Now what 
exactly was the treasure the party were after ? 
It was nothing less than the sacred articles of 
furniture used in the successive temples built 
by Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod on Mount 
Moriah. Among these were the Ark of the 
Covenant, the Tables of the Law, and tablets 
in stone and gold. Could anything be more 
romantic ? The Tomb of David and those of 
the Kings of Judah were to be located and opened, 
and these, if the historian is to be credited, con- 
tain untold wealth, for there seems no doubt 
that the ancient Jewish Kings took with them 
into their tombs all their worldly belongings. 
The hunt for this rich store was undertaken 
on the advice—or, rather, as the result of the 
discoveries—of a Finnish scholar, Dr. Valter H. 
Juvelius. His father was a Government sur- 
veyor, and young Valter was to follow in his 
steps ; but he had a scholar’s temperament, and 
early abandoned the theodolite, and devoted 
himself to the study of Hebrew, with special 
reference to the history of the Jewish race from 
the time of King Solomon onwards. It was 
during his Talmudic studies that Dr. Juvelius 
found strange phrases in that division of the 


Talmud called Mishna, phrases that seemed to 
him to promise extraordinary revelations if one 
could only read their secret. 

He accordingly set himself the task of unravel- 
ling the mystery, and, after twelve years’ patient 
study, discovered the cipher which made the 
strange passages clear. Save to persons with a 
special gift for the solving of cryptograms, all 
cipher work is extremely difficult, and the diffi- 
culty is immensely increased when the cipher is 
contained in an ancient text which has been 
altered and corrupted by the slips, deliberate 
alterations, and conjectural emendations of 
generations of copyists. The Finnish scholar 
worked on year after year ; the difficulties and 
perplexities of the work seemed almost insuper- 
able, and there was always the possibility that 
the Talmudic text had misled him. Still he 
persevered, and at last, overjoyed and yet 
wondering, he saw the new world of his discovery 
lie revealed before him. He read the cipher. 

The heart or core of the secret message— 
buried in the Scripture text so that only the 
initiated in Jewry should be able to find it—is to 
be sought in the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
This is certainly significant, for many reasons. 
Ezekiel was a Temple priest, who was deported 
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to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar in the year 
597 B.c. Then the Book of Ezekiel has always 
enjoyed a singular reputation in the esoteric 
circles of Jewish philosophy. That portion of 
the book called Mercavah, or the Chariot, was 
held in such reverence that young men were not 
allowed to read its strange symbols. The cipher 
passages extended over several chapters. Dr. 
Juvelius found the story concealed in Ezekiel, 
also in Daniel, Chronicles, Kings, and other Old 
Testament books. In a word, it revealed to 
him the location of the Temple treasures, mys- 
teriously hidden in the underground passages on 
Mount Moriah. 

Dr. Juvelius had prepared an exhaustive 
pamphlet upon the subject, with the intention 
of presenting it to the University of Helsingfors, 
when a friend, of a commercial turn of mind, 
pointed out that if the treasures were concealed 
as stated in the narrative, the thing to do would 


successful in getting them interested in the 
matter. The more they studied the manu- 
script the more convinced were they of its genuine- 
ness, and in the end the Ottoman Government 
granted extraordinary rights to the syndicate 
formed to acquire the hidden treasure. 

It was in the summer of 1909 that the party 
arrived in Jerusalem with overseers and excavat- 
ing implements, and began their hunt for the 
priceless relics. In addition to Captain Parker 
the party included Mr. R. Duff, said to be related 
to the Duke of Fife, Major Foley, and Major 
Charles Wilson. They began their work on the 
south-east hill, outside the city walls, commonly 
known as Ophel, but latterly accepted by archzeo- 
logists as the original Zion, the primitive Jebusite 
city captured by Joab, who ascended through 
“the gutter,’ although the defenders had 
tauntingly boasted that “‘ the halt and the blind ” 
could hold the place against them. By the 


The interior of the tomb of David, as pointed out at the present time, 
From a Photograph. 


be to dig them up, not tell other people about 
them. He took the manuscript to a well-known 
Parisian banker, and it was at this stage that 
Captain Parker came upon the scene. Captain 
Parker is a brother to the Earl of Morley, and, 
obtaining introductions to the authorities at 
Constantinople proceeded thither, and was 


terms of their contract with the Government at 
Constantinople the explorers had attending 
them as Imperial Commissioners two prominent 
members of the Turkish Parliament, namely, 
Abdul Aziz Mejdi and Mohammed Habib, who 
received from the syndicate a salary of one 
hundred pounds Turkish per month. 
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The two Imperial Commissioners, Abdul Aziz Mejdi and 
Mohammed Habib, who were appointed by the Turkish 
Government to supervise the excavation work. 


From a Photograph. 


Mount Ophel, Jerusalem, showing the site of the excavations 
in search of the old Temple treasures and the tombs of Davi 
From a) and Solomon. (Photograph. 


A plot of land was purchased from the local 
authorities just above the entrance to the 
Virgin’s Fount, opposite the village of Siloam, 
surrounded by a masonry wall, in accordance with 
the terms of the contract, and here excavations 
were commenced. Naturally, the presence of a 
number of distinguished Englishmen attended 
by Turkish officials created no little local interest, 
and as the party refused to satisfy the curiosity 
of the populace, many misleading statements 
appeared as to the object of the search. 

As already stated, a commencement was 
made at the Virgin’s Fount. From here water 
is conducted to the Pool of Siloam by a remark- 
able underground aqueduct known as Hezekiah’s 
Tunnel. In its course through the mountain 
it makes two widely sweeping detours from a 
straight line which, according to Dr. Juvelius—— 
and, for that matter, other eminent explorers— 
were constructed to avoid digging through the 
tombs of the Kings of Judah. Hence it was to 
the tunnels and passages in and around the 
Virgin’s Fount that the party’s first efforts were 
directed ; but besides finding two or three dummy 
tunnels leading from Hezekiah’s—hitherto un- 
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known—and following others in various direc- 
tions, nothing startling was discovered. After 
spending about three months in this fashion 
the advent of the winter rains caused the exca- 
vators to postpone operations and return to 
England. 

During the second year’s operations the pro- 
perty covering the entire course of the tunnel 
was acquired and walled in, and no fewer than 
three shafts at three different points were sunk 
into it. Indeed, the greatest activity prevailed. 


From a) 


At one time two hundred men were employed, 
working in three shifts, each of eight hours, 
under the personal supervision of Captain Parker 
and Dr. Juvelius, thus utilizing the twenty-four 
hours of the day. Several additional passages 
and tunnels were discovered, and access was 


The Virgin's Fountam, or Pool of Bethesda. 


gained to a spacious chamber containing four 
vaults. Several skeletons were found here, 
believed to be those of Jebusites, and also some 
pottery of that date, certainly valuable, but 
hardly worth the expense and trouble it had 
demanded in its acquisition. 

The contract was again renewed for the third 
year, but the party had hardly commenced 
operations when the members of Parliament had 
to return to Constantinople, their places being 
filled by the Governor of Jerusalem and the 
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Commander of Gendarmes, who thus became 
in the employ and pay of the excavators. It 
was hoped that this season would bring some 
substantial result, as a great deal of money— 
about fifty thousand pounds, in fact—had been 
expended. Work was continued right through 
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The Pool of Siloam, where the excavators made investigations. 


From: a Photograph. 


the summer and also through the winter, during 
which more than the usual amount of rain fell, 
and up to the Easter festivities, when the city 
is filled with pilgrims of all creeds—there being 
from ten to twenty thousand Mohammedan 
pilgrims in the city, come to attend the pro- 
cession of the Holy Flag to the reputed Tomb of 
Moses. 

At this critical time a report got about that 
clandestinely at night, and disguised, the explorers 
had, in connivance with the mosque attendants 


and protected by the police in their service, 
excavated in the mosque, even in the sacred 
Rock Moriah. The atmosphere was aflame, 
but the military authorities at once arose to 
the emergency. In the circumstances the wrath 
of the populace was directed against their own 
people, whom they regarded as accomplices, 
without whose co-operation such a thing would 
have been entirely impossible. The frenzied 
imagination of the mob stopped at nothing. 
They declared that the explorers had carried 
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away the two hidden tables of the law, they had 
stolen the crown of Solomon, they had smuggled 
off the sword of Mohammed, and so on. Asa 
matter of fact, nothing whatever was removed 
from the mosque. 

What had actually happened was this. 


Fail- 


stood. 


ing to discover treasure in Hezekiah’s Tunnel, 
Captain Parker asked for permission to excavate 
in the Holy Rock, over which stands that splendid 
edifice the Mosque of Omar, the most sacred 
spot in the world next to Mecca in the eyes of 
Mohammedans. It was here, it is said, that 
Mohammed flew to Heaven on his miraculous 
steed, piercing the rock as he went. The Moham- 
medans maintain that beneath this rock is the 
“Well of the Spirits,” or the ‘“ Well of the 
Souls,” where the souls of the departed assemble 


to pray twice weekly. It was upon this rock, 
too, that Abraham bound Isaac to offer him 
up for sacrifice, and where Solomon erected his 
gorgeous temple. Upon the fall of Jerusalem 
the Ark of the Covenant is said to have been 
buried here. Then, according to Dr. Juvelius’s 


+ the most sacred spot in the world next to Mecca in Mohammedan eyes—Here 
" of the ancient Temple, cont 


ing the Ark of the Covenant apposed to have 


(Photograph. 


cipher, the ancient priests of Israel kept their 
sacred furniture under ground, hidden away in 
places only known to themselves. 

Officially the explorers were informed that no 
permission could be given them to excavate in 
the mosque, that being sacred ground, but that 
they could apply to the respective authorities. 
Naturally, through the Governor of the city and 
the officials in their service they were freely 
admitted to the sacred building, and the mosque 
authorities from the first took the greatest 
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interest in their efforts to locate the treasures 
they were after. The result of this was that 
Sheikh Chalsel el Douef, chief attendant at the 
mosque, unofficially granted the desired request, 
and after a consultation it was decided that 
this portion of the work should be conducted 


explorers also opened up a tunnel in the famous 
Solomon’s Stables. even leaving their initials 
in the passage, their wooden supports placed to 
avoid a collapse, and the corks of the whisky- 
bottles they had been using there. 

When these facts became known it produced 


with all secrecy, so as not to arouse public indig- 
nation. 

For nine nights secret excavations were 
carried on within the sacred building. The so- 
called “ Well of the Spirits,” beneath the rock 
Moriah, was opened—the first time, it is said, 
that it has ever been entered, though it has 
engaged the imagination of all explorers, while 
the passage entered from the surface of the 
summit of Moriah was excavated for many feet 
beyond what has ever been known. The 


such a tension that a slight quarrel between two 
Mohammedans at the mosque, in which the 
police intervened, led to a panic, causing the 
thousands in the mosque grounds to surge 
through the gates, fleeing from the city, crying 
out ‘“‘ Massacre!” ‘“‘ Massacre!” 

On the advice of the authorities the explorers 
left the city. They hurried down to Jaffa, 
where they boarded their yacht and sailed away 
to Constantinople ; and in fairness to Captain 
Parker it should be added that he laid the whole 
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A typical crowd of pilgrims -It was these people who caused all the trouble when rumours of the excavations at the Mosque of 
froma) Omar got abroad. [ Photograph. 


matter before the authorities there before pro- 
ceeding to England. In a few minutes after 
the panic at the mosque the stores throughout 
the entire city were closed ; the Russian com- 


pound was entirely shut up; the convents 
closed around their congregations, which were 
fleeing thither for protection; and fear was 
expressed lest the barracks and arsenal be 
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seized, because of the small number of men left 
there ; for the garrison, though reinforced, had 
been drawn off to keep the peace at the different 
places where the crowds of pilgrims were holding 
their celebrations. People barricaded them- 
selves in their homes, others armed them- 
selves to protect their lives, and many a story 
of sudden sickness and calamity is told, caused 
by the alarm. Happily the military acted 
promptly, and messengers were sent out on each 
of the roads to reassure the fleeing peasants that 
all was well, lest the situation should be aggra- 
vated by these wild reports bringing in hordes 
of misinformed and misguided fanatics to make 
bedlam out of confusion. 

The various provinces of the Empire com- 
plained to Constantinople of the desecration of 
the sanctuary revered by three hundred millions 
of believers, and the Government had no option 
but to take active steps to satisfy the populace. 
Astrong Commission was accordingly appointed 
to inquire into the affair, consisting of Azmi Bey, 
Governor of Tripoli, Hashim Pasha, the Com- 
mander of the Fifth Army Corps, and Mier ’i 
Pasha, a former M.P. from Aleppo. They at 


once took possession of the excavators’ dwellings, 
shafts, and works, and examined numerous 
witnesses. The result of their inquiry was that 
Sheikh Chalsel el Douef, the chief attendant at 
the mosque, his two sons, three other of the 
mosque attendants, several policemen, and minor 
officials were arrested and detained in prison. 
The same treatment was meted out to Macasdar, 
the Armenian lawyer, whom Captain Parker had 
brought to Jerusalem from Constantinople. In 
some quarters much sympathy is expressed with 
Sheikh Chalsel el Douef and his sons, for this 
family have had control of the ministry of the 
sacred edifice for two hundred years. The state- 
ment that some of these officials have been con- 
demned to imprisonment for life is entirely false. 
They are merely detained at present, and there 
is little doubt that when things have quieted 
down they will be set at liberty in different parts 
of the Empire. It is only fair to add that the 
populace generally do not blame the explorers, 
but rather the officials, whom they look upon as 
having betrayed their sacred trust. Nevertheless, 
it was a tragic ending to this daring chase after 
forty million pounds of hidden Temple treasure. 
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‘The entrance to the prison where the implicated Mosque officials were confined. 
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The Capture of Smith. 


BY C. H. BERMINGHAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


“The character ‘Watson’ in this story,” writes the author, “ was—under another name—a mining 
partner of mine in the Yukon several years ago, and I got the details of the narrative from him. 
The incidents are all true, and came out at the trial of ‘ Smith.’” 


J ATSON’S wages for his winter’s work 
| amounted to seventy ounces of gold- 
dust, valued at sixteen dollars per 
SF ounce. The bulk of it filled his 
? “poke ”—a narrow moose-hide sack 
about ten inches long, with the imperishable 
odour of the native clinging to it—to within an 
inch of the top. There was just enough of the 
sack left to securely tie with the thong attached 
to it. The ‘‘ poke” was made for the pocket, 
its circumference, when extended to its greatest 
capacity, being no greater than that of a silver 
dollar. Well tied up, it disappeared into the 
pocket of Watson’s overalls, and he started on 
his one-man stampede to a point somewhere 
down the Yukon River below Dawson. He had 
a “ corner ” on a whisper of a new strike. 

Watson was a lusty young fellow, built on the 
skyscraper plan, with steel-girder tenacity. He 
was known as a “ skookum-musher ” by men 
who could do their own fifty miles a day with one 
or two meals ; or, if circumstances so arranged 
it, with nothing to eat at all. 

The trail Watson took began at the north end 
of Dawson City, near St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
followed the river to its mouth—a matter of 
eighteen hundred miles. A winter’s traffic had 
packed the snow as hard as a paved street, so 
that it was easy to travel if the traveller was not 
too eager to get over the ground. 

Watson’s objective point was the town of 
Eagle, Alaska—an arrangement of log cabins 
called by some enthusiasts a city. It was one 
hundred miles distant from Dawson, and fourteen 
miles from the international boundary. 

Watson reached the place on the second day, 
having slept once and dined five times en route. 
He was tolerably fresh at the finish and entered 
the hotel or, more properly, saloon with a jaunty 
air. Being a good fellow, and polite, he made 
his salutations as he crossed the threshold; and 
a@ moment later, when he had brushed the rim 
of frost from his moustache—the nights were 
still sharp—he invited all hands to the bar, 
thereby gaining for himself the distinction of 
being a “‘ live one.” 

He had drained his glass and was putting it 


on the counter when a loud “‘ Halloa, Watson ! ” 
Vol. xxviii.—t. 


and a hearty thump on the back fetched him 
round on his heel. He found himself facing a 
slender gentleman with a flaxen Vandyke beard, 
a pair of large blue eyes, a long nose, and a wide- 
brimmed hat. 

“ | know your face well, pard, but I can’t just 
place you,” he declared, cheerfully, after a 
moment’s scrutiny, and returning the other’s 
grip. ‘‘ Havea drink, anyway.” 

“Why, Watty, don’t you remember Jim 
Smith, of Gold Hill?” returned the stranger. 
“ That’s me.” 

“‘T should say I do,” cried Watson. 
yours ?” 

Watson was not, in the usual understanding 
of the word, a drinking man, but he flattered 
himself that he was shrewd and economical— 
arithmetically economical. He had carefully 
figured in his own way the value of what he 
termed “Bar information,” and had decided 
in favour of the bar. 

“So you think there’s nothing in that reported 
strike, Jim?” he said, at the conclusion of his 
companion’s summary of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

“Tt’s hot air, Watty; hot air. We've got a 
lot of it down here.” 

“Umph!” grunted the tall youth, “ from 
your account it appears to me that a weekly 
hanging would have a beneftvial and quieting 
effect on the fellows here. Say, I’m going to 
feed—comin’ ? ” 

“Sorry, but I’m loaded—moose steaks an’ 
hard-boiled eggs.” 

“All right; I’m a good single hand. But 
look here; I’ve got seventy ounces of dust 
wearin’ a hole in my pocket. Who'll cash it 
for me?” 

“Hans Nelson, he’s your man ; but see that 
he don’t pinch any of it. He cashes all the dust 
that comes to this hen-roost, an’ has to stand 
on a barrel of beer to reach the top of his 
‘poke.’ He'll be wearin’ a plug-hat soon, an’ 
marrying a duchess. What’s the dust worth ?” 

“ Sixteen bucks is the Dawson price.” 

“ Trot to him with it—or, if you like, I’ll take 
it. I know him pretty well, an’ may do better 
than you.” 


“ What’s 
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“That's the idea, Jim—while I’m eatin. 

They had another drink, and then Smith 
departed with the “poke” while Watson 
repaired to the dining-room. An hour later he 
inquired for his friend Smith. 

“He went to Hans Nelson's store,” he 
explained to the barman. 

“That’s up at the other end of the street, 
pard.” 

Watson strolled that 
way. Smith had not been 
there. Dennison’s gam- 
bling “joint” was sug- 
gested as a likely place, 
and thither he betook 
himself. 

Smith was there. He 
had the roulette-table to 
himself, holding it down 
bravely with his last two 
chips on the “ twenty- 
four,” and the ball was 
still rolling. This Watson 
observed at a glance as 
he walked up and stood 
behind him. Presently his 
“poke” was revealed to 
him, sitting up in the 
corner of the open drawer 
under the dealer’s left 
hand. 

When the combined 
velocities of the ball and 
wheel had decreased 
sufficiently, the ball left 
the outer rim of the wheel 
and rolled toward the 
numbers, where for a 
moment it hopped and 
jumped and skipped from 
one to the other, finally 
coming to rest between 
the little bronze bars 
which marked the reserve 
of the “‘ double o.” 

“Curse the luck!” 
ejaculated Smith, turning 
on his heel. ‘‘ Halloa, 
Watty! Didn’t know you 
were there. Ever see 
such luck? I had a few 
spasms, and’ —he twisted his eyebrows 
in the direction of the man at the wheel—“ he 
has the dough. But I’ll make it all right, 
Watty. Seventy ounces even, was it?” 

“ You’ve blown it in, eh ? ” 

“ Just my luck. Got a hunch I’d break the 
bank an’ double the pile before you were through 
eatin’. It ain’t the way to, though ; I see that. 


A figured system beats it.” And he stroked his 
beard thoughtfully. 

Watson thrust his hands into his pockets and 
stared at him. 

“* Well— Look here, I needed that money,” 
he jerked out at last, faintly conscious that there 
was still something he didn’t grasp. 

“Of course, I know; everyone does. I'll 


“You've blown it in, eh?” 


make it all right, though. You know me; my 
property on Eldorado is good for it. In 
fact—” 

“T need it mow,” interrupted Watson, a 
dangerous flush gathering at his temples. 

“No, you don’t; nobody needs money in a 
show like this. I’m good at the eatin’ joints, 
an’ where I’m good you’re good. That’s all 
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there is to it down here,” announced Smith, 
with decision. 

“T do need it, I tell you.” 

“Well, well, let me see.” Smith rubbed his 
nose reflectively. ‘‘ I’ve got it, Watty. You're 
hitting right back to Dawson ? ” 

“T don’t know——” 

“That makes it all right, then,” Smith ran 
on, glibly. ‘I’ve got a balance in the bank of 
something like eight or nine hundred dollars, 
an’ a dog-team at Forty-Mile worth seven hun- 
dred cold—it’s a standing offer from Lucky Ike. 
T'll give you a cheque for the money an’ an order 
for the team. It’s a fast outfit of dogs—whoop 
you to Dawson in no time. You can send me 
any cash over. Savvy?” 


“There ain’t no dog-team here belongin’ to 
him.” 

“ There ain’t ?”’ 

“He mushed down the river, ate a meal, an’ 
mushed on. Said he was goin’ to Circle.” 

“What about this cheque, then?” bellowed 
Watson, whisking the scrap of blue paper from 
his pocket and thrusting it under the nose of 
Sam Lawson, the proprietor of the road-house 
at Forty-Mile. 

Sam shook his head. 

“Say !’? Watson jerked himself to his full 
height with sudden vehemence, and promptly 
knocked the chimney off the swinging lamp. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the startled pro- 
prietor. “I didn’t think you could reach up 
to there.” 

“Say,” pursued Watson, side-stepping from 
the danger zone, “‘ rush me up a meal and throw 
some sandwiches together. I’ll hit Dawson 
to-night.” 

“ Can’t be done, pard.” 

“Can’t what?” Watson straightened up 
again and blew out his chest. 

“ Come from Eagle ? ” 

“No; Dennie’s.” 

“That ain’t so bad, but it'll be goin’ some 
just the same.” 

“We intend to go some, Samuel. These legs 
of mine ain’t never squealed yet, and when I get 
on the outside of a meal you’ll see something 
glide up that trail that’ll make your head swim.” 

He reached the metropolis about midnight, 
and tramped down through the gay throng on 
Front Street at such a pace that a “‘ stampede ” 
rumour started instantly, and some “ wise” 
ones followed him. 

A restaurant, however, was his immediate 
thought. 

Comforted, he next made an essay upon the 
bank. In answer to his peremptory summons 
a trembling watchman came with a gun. Watson 


began to explain, the watchman to threaten; a 
policeman arrived, and Watson sought an hotel 
and went to bed. 

He was the first at the bank in the morning. 

“No funds?” He glared at the teller, then 
swung about and headed south for the North- 
West Mounted Police barracks. 

“Good morning,” said the officer there. 

“ Mornin’,” returned Watson, shortly. 

“Sit down. Have a cigar?” 

Watson shook his head. “‘ No time.” 

“ Well, what can I do for you?” 

The story poured forth clearly and con- 
sistently and without undue waste of time. 
Indeed, it was touched with some skill, flowing 
along placidly in the first stages like a sandy- 
bottomed stream ; then came the cataract, and 
the attendant froth and smoke. At the con- 
clusion Watson reached for the cigar, mollified, 
no doubt, by the interest shown in the face of . 
the commanding officer. 

The representative of force and authority, 
however, had but little comfort to offer. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “ but we can’t assist 
you.” 

“Why not ?” demanded Watson. 

“Happened on American . territory, you 
know.” 

“ Ain’t there some laws or regulations for 
yankin’ him back ? ” 

“No; not for that kind of offence.” 

“ Well—I’ll—be—hanged !” 

Watson let the cigar drop from his fingers 
and crushed it contemptuously with his heel. 
Then he turned to the door. 

The commanding officer blew forth a cloud 
of smoke and sized up the large man before him 
through the haze. 

“Just a moment, sir. We've had numerous 
complaints regarding this fellow for offences 
committed in this territory. He’s an individual 
who ought to be looked after. But we're power- 
less, I regret to say, as the law now stands. 
However, if——” He paused, and blew out 
another cloud of smoke, his eyes meeting Wat- 
son’s squarely. 

“Tf what ?” asked that gentleman, curtly. 

“If you could get him on to this side of the 
line,” continued the officer, with suave intona- 
tion, “say a foot or two, insuring us a safe 
margin, I can promise you that we would look 
after him.” 

Watson’s face was a study. For an instant 
it was blank with doubt ; then the eyes twinkled 
ominously as the suggestion of fun being made 
of him crossed his mind. But all at once it 
blazed up with joy and his eyes flashed as happily, 
and he smiled as broadly, as a schoolboy when 
told that holidays are at hand. 


“Get him across 
the line?” he cried. 
“You bet I can! 
And if he whim- 
pers I'll shove the 
line down his 
throat and choke him with it.” 

“You mustn’t hurt him,” pro- 
tested the officer, mildly. 

“All right, major; what you 
say goes. You'll send some men 
to the boundary to wait for me?” 
ran on Watson, eager to begin at once. 

“ When’ll you need them ?” 

“Well,” Watson reflected aloud, “I'll hit 
Forty-Mile to-night, Eagle to-morrow night, and 
Circle—um—let me see. I'll catch him on the 
trail somewhere between Eagle and Circle. 
Forty-eight hours after me, major.” 

The officer laughed. “I'd say a week ; but 
they'll be there. Good luck.” 


There were three points of interest—at the 
south extreme a tent over which hung the Union 
Jack, and outside of which stood a couple of 
men of the North-West Mounted Police ; at the 
north extreme a fast-moving string of dogs and 
sled, a pencil-streak on a plain of white ; between 
these the indistinct figures of two men struggling. 

The corporal handed the glasses to his com- 
panion. ‘‘It’s the outfit all right, Sam. He’s 
having a deuce of a time, but he won’t make it ; 
he can’t. That’s the marshal, I] guess. He’s 
travelling to beat the band. I knew the chap 
couldn’t get away from him.” 

Sam steadied his arm on the corner of the tent, 
inspected the objects, and reported, “It’s them, 
and having a good time. The Swede’s hoisted 
the kid on his shoulders an’s ‘hittin’ it at 
a run. He wants to get somewhere. Jove! 
Those dogs have got a move on; they’re 
swoopin’ along like greased fire—five of them. 
He’s humpin’ it, that chap is. He’s got the other 
fellow strangled. I’d hate to be in his mitts.” 

Up the wind came yelping—the eager yelping 
of brutes with their blood up ;_ and, more faintly, 
the hoarse voice of a man. 

Presently Sam gave vent to an ejaculation. 
Watson had broken out from the shadow of 
the hills into the sunlight that streamed down 
a gully and over the river. He was coming 
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along at a half trot, his prisoner slung across 
his shoulder. 

“Gee whiz!” cried the trooper, “he’s a 
winner if his heart don’t quit!” Then, making 
: funnel of his hands, he yelled, “ Stay with 

er. 


“Drop that man !”” boomed back the marshal. 


“He's hollerin’ for him to drop the kid, but 
I guess he won’t,” grinned the corporal. ‘‘ There 
she goes!” 

A rifle cracked and a flutter of snow rose 
ahead of Watson. ‘ 

“Drop that man!” came the cry again. 

“ He’s trying to scare him,” remarked the 


corporal. ‘‘ There goes another bang, an’ the 
dogs are gettin’ it. Goin’ to make the grand 
rush.” 


The dogs had stopped at the shooting, as they 
sometimes will, but at the instant bidding of a 
fierce lash they bounded forward again. 

Watson had not paused. 

The excitement was growing. The finish was 
close at hand. It looked like a win for the 
marshal, for Watson appeared to be done. To 
a cheering call from the police he had sprinted 
a little. It brought him within a couple of 
hundred yards of the goal; then he stopped 
suddenly and heaved his man to the snow. 

“ After two miles, an’ almost home !” groaned 
Sam, disappointed. “ What’s he doing now ? 
Undressing ? ” : 

Watson was pulling off his “ parky.” 

A light dawned in the corporal’s face as he 
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saw the fugitive lay the garment across the trail, 
and again shoulder his burden. 

“ Drop that man or I’ll plug you,” yelled the 
marshal, now almost up, and whirling onward 
with all the speed that the blood and muscle of 
five trained dogs can make with the scent of 
game filling their nostrils. 

“They’ve got him; he may as well throw 
up his mitts,” cried Sam. 

“* Watch those dogs, Sam,” snapped his com- 
panion. “ Keep your lamps on them. You'll 
learn something.” The corporal’s eyes were 
gleaming and he was rigid with anticipation. 

“ By gum!” cried Sam. 

The dogs had piled on to the “ parky,” all five 
of them, tearing it to pieces and inextricably 
tangling their harness. 

The sled stopped, of course, and while the 
usual “ dog-musher’s ” oaths were permeating 
the atmosphere Watson crossed the line with 
his prisoner. 

“You're a devil, sir; a most confounded, 
obstinate devil,” panted the marshal, as he came 
in a few minutes later. “ Uncle Sam won’t 
stand for it, you bet he won’t. I——” 


The corporal grinned. 

“« Say, marshal,” he said, “ they tell me you’re 
fond of whisky. Have some of ours.” 

“ He’s killed this man,” the marshal went on, 
fuming. ‘‘No; he ain’t either—got him tied 
up like a Chinese sausage. What's that you said 
about whisky, corporal ? ” 


All this and more came out later at Smith’s 
trial. He was sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment—not for anything that occurred between 
him and Watson, but for other offences com- 
mitted in the Yukon Territory prior to his flight 
to Alaska. 


“*They've got him; he may as well throw up his mitts,’ cried Sam.” 


The Last Great Buffalo Round-Up. 


BY FREDERICK A. TALBOT. 


From a) 


abe 


A typical buffalo bull. { Photograph. 


The Canadian Government has recently achieved a notable coup—the purchase of the only herd of 
buffalo of any importance remaining in the American continent, and their transportation from 
the States to Canada, where they have been turned loose in a vast reserve to increase and multiply. 
The rounding -up of the great brutes was an intensely-exciting business, and from first to last 
the corralling and conveyance of these survivors of the race was full of danger and difficulty. 


| held undisputed sway over the whole 
tract of the American continent 
lying between the Great Lakes and 
the Rocky Mountains. The succu- 
lent prairie grass formed ideal feed, and the 
animals throve so wonderfully on the abundance 
of fodder that they could be counted by the 
hundreds of thousands. When they moved 
across the undulating expanse it was like the 
shadow of a cloud travelling across the landscape, 
for buffalo are exceedingly gregarious, and they 
roved to and fro in immense herds. Their only 
foe was the red man, who killed them for food 
and their hides, which were converted into a 
native.leather. . 

Then came the railways. As the iron roads 
forced their way irresistibly westwards to bring 
the Pacific into touch with the Atlantic, abund- 
ance of fresh meat, the great luxury of the railway 
camp, was found immediately to hand, while the 


hides proved to be admirably adapted to the 
protection of the body against the rigours of 
the American winter. It is safe to say that the 
existence of the huge herds of buffalo contributed 
almost as much to the completion of the first 
railways across the United States and Canada 
as did the ingenuity of the engineers. 

But the coming of the iron horse signalled 
the end of the bison. The hides were found to be 
valuable for a thousand and one purposes of 
commerce, and forthwith the wholesale slaughter 
of the monarch of the plains commenced. Both 
red and white hunters participated in this 
onslaught, which was carried out so ruthlessly 
that within a score of years the prairie had been 
denuded of its picturesque, shaggy-bearded 
denizens ; the buffalo threatened to become as 
extinct as the dodo. I have met several gnarled, 
hardened hunters in the Far West with whom 
I passed many an hour around the camp-fire 
at night, and who related exciting reminiscences 
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of the buffalo round-ups less than forty years 
ago, and of the huge prizes they had earned in 
return for the hides. 

At last the respective Governments of the 
United States and Canada, startled by the 
rapidity with which the animal was becoming 
exterminated, intervened, and forbade the 
destruction of the few straggling survivors of a 
great race. Attempts were made to induce 
Nature to recover herself somewhat by enclosing 
the remnants of the herds in small parks, pro- 
tected from the rifle and other adverse influences. 
But these methods of re-stocking by keeping 
the animals under certain measures of restraint 
have not been marked with very great success, 
and the small herds in these enclosures give 
slow but sure signs of diminishing. 

Recently the Canadian Government, by a 
striking coup d’état, has secured the greatest herd 
of bison in captivity, and by returning them to 
an immense preserved tract in their native 
haunts on the plains of the great West have 
arrested natural extinction with such complete 
success that within a few years they anticipate 
possessing a huge herd of these animals. The 
story of how this deal was consummated, and 
how the United States lost a great opportunity 
of becoming possessed of one of the finest animal 
attractions in the world, constitutes an interest- 
ing romance. 

When the slaughter was at its height, some 
thirty years ago, a Flathead Indian, known as 
‘* Walking Coyote,” made a raid into the plains 
of Alberta, and as a result of his buffalo-hunt 
secured about twenty prime beasts, which he 
drove down to his home in Montana. His reason 
for this action is somewhat obscure, unless he 
entertained hopes of being able to restock the 
ranches of his homeland with prime cattle, 
affording excellent hunting, at his very doors. 
But whether such was the case or not, he soon 
tired of his peculiar flock, and struck a bargain 
with another half-breed Indian of his tribe for 
their purchase for four hundred pounds. Michael 
Pablo, the new owner of the animals, is a shrewd 
business man, even for an Indian. Realizing 
that the bison in its natural state would soon 
become a thing of the past, he turned them loose 
upon the Indian reservation in Montana, leaving 
them to wander and roam of their own free will 
over an area of some fifty square miles. By 
freeing them in this manner, -and protecting 
them against destruction, he concluded that they 
would propagate freely, since the conditions were 
highly conducive to such a result. 

When the United States Government took the 
bison under its protective wing it could not 
acquire Pablo’s herd, as it was the private pro- 
perty of an individual, and the Flathead was at 


- in his favour. 


liberty to deal with his animals just as he felt 
disposed. He himself was under the protection 
of the Government, but that did not apply to his 
stock, and so he felt perfectly secure. 

But one day Pablo received disquieting news. 
He was informed that the United States Govern- 
ment had decided at an opportune moment to 
throw the Indian reservation open to settlement. 
When that happened, what was he to do with 
his herd? He decided to offer the whole stock, 
just as it was, to the authorities, especially as 
the latter just then were sparing no effort to save 
the remnants of the monarchs of the plains. 
The Government had acquired an extensive 
reserve at Ravalli, abutting on the country 
where Pablo’s stock was roaming, but were 
without animals with which to stock it. Accord- 
ingly Pablo, realizing the opportunity to strike 
a deal with the American authorities, hurried to 
Washington and expressed his readiness to sell. 
The Government refused to entertain the idea. 
Pablo returned discomfited to await develop- 
ments, worrying as to how he could cope with 
the situation when it developed. 

A little later the Government informed him 
that it had been decided to throw open the 
reservation almost immediately, and as he could 
not dispose of his stock they were prepared to 
relieve him of the consignment at three pounds 
per head. Pablo refused hotly and laughed at 
the parsimonious offer. 

At this juncture things took a sudden turn 
Mr. Howard Douglas, the Com- 
missioner of the Canadian Parks, had heard 
about Pablo’s wonderful herd and was cognizant 
of the American negotiations. He forthwith has- 
tened to Ravalli to open negotiations with the 
Indian for their acquisition. It was a delicate 
task, as Pablo, who could not speak a word of 
English, viewed the English-speaking race with 
extreme suspicion, heightened by the treatment 
he had received from the American authorities. 
The pourparlers were very tedious, as the Indian 
was still in treaty with the United States Govern- 
ment, but the deal was clinched in three months, 
when Mr. Douglas offered to take the whole herd 
of six hundred head at least, at forty pounds 
apiece, making twenty-four thousand pounds 
for the whole consignment. The bargain was 
struck and Pablo signed a contract undertaking 
to hand the animals safe and sound to Mr. 
Howard at the point of shipment. The feelings 
of the American authorities may be better 
imagined than described when they realized that 
through their dilatory tactics and parsimony a 
remarkable national acquisition had_ slipped 
through their fingers. Pablo himself chuckled 
with delight, for he had accumulated wealth 
suddenly, and his foresight in buying up 
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“Walking Coyote’s” twenty buffalo, nearly 
thirty years before, had paid him handsomely. 
To-day Pablo is reckoned a veritable Croesus 
among Indians. 

For the twenty-four thousand pounds Pablo 
undertook to round up the animals on behalf of 
Mr. Howard, and to deliver them to the Northern 
Pacific Railway at Ravalli, the station nearest 
to his ranch. Mr. Douglas completed the 
transportation arrangements with the railway 
company for the handling of the precious freight, 
so that the animals might suffer no injury during 
transit. As they were absolutely wild, it was 
tealized that extreme precautions would have 
to be adopted, and 
accordingly the 
railway cars were 
specially selected 
and divided into 
sections by sub- 
stantial wooden 
partitions, which 
the animals could 
not break down in 
their mad frenzy. 

But Pablo had 
assumed a_ tre- 
mendous responsi- 
bility, as he soon 
found to his cost. 
It was one thing 
to undertake to 
deliver the animals 
into the hands of 
the Canadian 
authorities, but 
quite another 
thing to put words 
into effect. The 
buffaloes were scat- 
tered over a large 
tract of country among the defiles and gullies of 
the Bitter Root Mountains. First he had to 
erect a run-way, into which the animals could 
be driven. Two rows of fences were erected, 
extending from the canyon in which the animals 
were wandering to the Pend d’Oreille River, on 
the opposite side of which a large corral was 
erected. At the entrance to the canyon the 
Tun-way was a mile wide, but it narrowed 
rapidly, until, when it reached the water's edge, 
it was but sixteen feet in width. The animals 
had no option when driven but to take to the 
water. They could not escape up or down stream, 
as log booms were laid across the waterway, 
so were forced to make for the opposite bank 
and enter the corral. 

But the bison is not driven readily. It is a 
stubborn animal, and has no hesitation in showing 
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The more vicious animals, which it was found impossible to handle otherwise, were carried thirty-six miles 
overland to the station in huge wooden crates. 


fight when pressed. Consequently no ordinary 
riders were of practical utility m this chase. 
The cowboys of old, versed in the wiliness of the 
animal, and skilled in driving him, as well as 
expert horsemen, in case of attack, were de- 
manded. By great effort Pablo secured a score 
or so of hardened cow-punchers, of reckless, 
devil-may-care spirit, to whom the excitement 
of the hunt appealed irresistibly. The spice of 
adventure and daring impressed them intensely, 
especially as this was the final opportunity to 
enjoy a taste of the real Wild West and a 
great round-up. Mme. Pablo, the Flathead 


Indian’s consort, a daring rider, who vied with 
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the cowboys in feats of audacious horseman- 
ship, joined the party, as did also her son. 

The party set out to scour the ranges. They 
found the buffaloes browsing peacefully on the 
slopes of the canyon, and getting to the windward 
side of them, suddenly burst into fiendish shouts 
and yells, accompanied by pistol-shots, as they 
swept to the attack. The surprised buffaloes 
raised their heads, and the great majority set off 
at the gallop, with the cowboys in mad pursuit, 
heading them towards the run-way. It was an 
impressive : spectacle. Pandemonium was let 
loose. Not a sign of the pursuers or pursued 
could be seen, for the whole scene was enveloped 
in a dense cloud of dust. But from amidst the 
rising veil could be heard the yells and fierce 
gutturals of the cowboys, to the accompaniment 
of a low droning and bellowing, like distant 
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thunder, as the hunted animals sped over the 
ground. They swept along the canyon, falling 
and tumbling among the boulders, tripping over 
holes, and tobogganing down declivities. The 
pursuing cowboys could not see an inch before 
them, owing to the dust thrown up by the 
enraged bisons tearing along in front. 

Presently the heaving black mass entered 
the run-way, and the cowboys, breaking into 
fiercer yells of delight, drove their cayuses 
harder and harder. The sight, as they swept 
down the hillside towards the river, was won- 
derfully impressive, for the herd of two hundred 
bisons, packed closely together, pelted forward 
with the force of a batter- 
ing - ram. Without a ry 
moment’s hesitation the 
animals struck the water 
and were soon swimming 
to the opposite bank. They 
were jammed so tightly 
together that they formed 
a living bridge, over which 
one could have walked 
dry-shod from bank to 
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‘able to accidents, arising from the stumbling 
of their cayuses in the swift chase, where, owing 
to the dust, there had to be a blind trust to luck. 
Still, in the second round-up twenty-three 
buffaloes were killed, which loss Pablo had to 
suffer, as his contract called for safe delivery to 
the Canadian Government at the railway station. 
However, the Dominion found itself the richer by 
three hundred and ninety-three magnificent 
beasts, which were transported to Elk Island 
Park, Lamont, Alberta. 

It was realized, however, that this enclosure 
was too confined for a large herd, so the Govern- 
ment decided to secure a more spacious and more 
suitable area for their accommodation. In 
completing 
this resolu- 
tion it was 
decided to 
locate the 
park in close 
proximity to 
a railway, so 
that the ani- 
mals would 
be within 
easy distance 
of a station 
for the bene- 
fit of tourists, 
as consider- 
able public 
interest is 
manifested 
in this for- 
mer inhabit- 
ant of the 
Far West. 
Mr. Howard 
Douglas re- 
commended 
the acquisi- 
tion of a 
vast tract 


From a) This picture gives an idea of the immense strength of the “buffalo boxes.” (Photograph. at  Wain- 
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bank. Emerging from the water the animals a mile distant from the railway station on the 


were steered into the corral, from which they 
were driven to Ravalli to be loaded into railway 
cars, for transit to Canada. 

The first drive took place in May, 1907, when 
two hundred and two animals were corralled and 
handed over to the Canadian Government. The 
second batch of one hundred and ninety-one 
head were hunted and caught in October of the 
same year. The capture of these three hundred 
and ninety-three did not occasion much difficulty, 
and though hairbreadth escapes were frequent 
among the cowboys, they were mostly attribut- 


Grand Trunk Pacific line, where the country was 
a part of that in which the animals throve so 
numerously half a century ago, and where the 
prairie grass, the animals’ staple diet, grew in 
abundance, while ample water was offered by the 
Battle River, which flowed through the suggested 
situation. Accordingly the Government reserved 
one hundred and seven thousand acres for the 
new national acquisition in this district. The area 
was enclosed with a substantial wire fence, outside 
of which a wide fire-guard was fashioned, to reduce 
the possibility of it being devastated by fire. 
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Meantime Pablo was continuing his work down 
in Montana ; but the balance of his herd resented 
removal and offered a stern fight. More than 
once, when the cowboys swung down to the hunt, 
they were confronted with a mass of bent heads, 
wicked-looking horns, and an ugly glitter in the 
eyes of their quarry. Disdaining the ominous 
warning, they pressed on, and then suddenly the 
bulls would rush to the attack. Then the cow- 


Cowboys driving the bufalo into the great corrals at Ravalli, Montana. 
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boys were forced to display their horsemanship, 
for a maddened buffalo bull is one of the most 


- fearful antagonists imaginable. The cowboys 


had to wheel, gallop, and jump their cayuses with 
marvellous celerity and dexterity to avoid the 
savage onrushes and prevent the animals making 
good their escape. More than once a cayuse 
would stumble and come crashing to the ground, 
the rider nimbly springing clear of his stumbling 
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charger, but vaulting on its back the moment it 
regained its feet. Now and again a miscalcula- 
tion would be made, and the bison would strike 
a horse at an angle, sending cayuse and rider 
flying through the air with terrific force. Quick- 
ness and skill were then required to bring them 
to their feet again before the buffalo stopped in 
its mad rush, wheeled, and returned to the charge. 


‘0 the run-way leading 
lway car. 


grap 


Driving an obstinate bul 
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A moment’s hesitation, and the 
horse was impaled on the lowered 
horns. No bull-fight was ever so 
thrilling and exciting as this round-up 
on the hill-slopes of Montana, and 
the adventure wound the cowboys to 
a pitch of frenzy. When the hunted 
animals at last saw that resistance 
was useless, they turned on their heels 
and, with the men in mad pursuit, tore 
headlong down the run-way, across 
the river, and into the corral, where 
they sank down, exhausted. 

The exacting nature of the later 
drives may be realized from the fact 
that it was not until June, 1909, that 
the third herd of one hundred and 
ninety were rounded-up and sent 
northwards. A year later another 
forty-six had been cornered and transported to 
Canada, followed by a further batch of twenty- 
eight in October of last year, so that the 
Canadian Government has secured six hundred 
and fifty-seven animals, and Pablo is wealthier 
by the sum of approximately twenty-six thou- 
sand three hundred pounds. 


From a\ 
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But though the chase had been stern and 
bristling with danger, the handling of the brutes 
after being corralled was still more perilous. 
From the larger enclosure in which they were 
held beside the Pend d’Oreille River they were 
driven to Ravalli. Some of the wilder and more 
intractable brutes demanded special handling. 
They were herded in a small corral, having only 
a narrow exit which led up an in- 
clined gangway into a capacious 
wooden crate, standing on a flat 
road wagon, These crates were 
made of massive planks of wood, 
nailed to thick scantlings, and each 
was designed to hold two animals 
apiece, one behind the other, but 
separated by intervening wooden 
bars. When the first animals were 
loaded up in this manner their fury 
at imprisonment found such vent that 
the crate was smashed to splinters. 


A temporary vietory—This buffalo has driven of his persecutors, and for, the 


hotograph. 


moment is lord of all he surveys. 


Consequently Pablo adopted thicker and stronger 
wood, and instead of resorting to nailing, bolted 
the fabric together. In this manner the animals 
were hauled by horses for thirty-six miles across 
country to Ravalli station, where the Northern 
Pacific Railway had a special train in waiting. 
Here a number of massive corrals were erected, 
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into which the animals were turned and fed until 
the time for entraining arrived. A narrow 
passage-way led from the loading corral into 
the car, and a ladder was arranged on either 
side of the fence-top. 

This operation of loading was considered the 
most interesting, and certainly proved the most 
exciting task. Two brutes at a time were 
headed off from a herd in one of the housing 


corrals and steered into the loading corral. The , 


only exit was through the narrow chute into 
the car. A thick rope in the form of a running- 
noose was lowered into the top of this chute, 
with one man standing on the ladder on either 
side. The rope trailed through the car and out 


From aj 


of the opposite wall, where a gang of men stood 
waiting by. The animal would not enter the 
chute of its own accord, so had to be driven. 
In order to do this the cowboys had to enter the 
small corral on foot to goad the animal, but they 
took every care to keep near the fence. By 
yells and prodding the animal was roused, and 
tushed up and down the enclosure, the men 
meanwhile gradually edging him towards the 
chute. Sometimes it was a comparatively 
simple operation, but at others thrilling moments 
were experienced, for the frenzied animal would 
turn on his enemies and rush savagely at them. 
Then it was a case of moving quickly, and the 
man would make a wild rush for the fence and, 
by a leap or scramble, pull himself out of harm’s 
way. The loading of the bison provoked intense 
hilarity among those out of danger as they 


Hauling « buffalo into « car trom the far side. 


followed the antics of the cowboys when a buffalo 
showed fight. 

Finally, in sheer desperation, the animal, 
catching sight of the narrow exit, would make a 
tush up the chute. As he did so the two vigilant 
men would bend down, and, as he passed, 
dexterously drop the running-noose over his 
head just behind the horns. At the same 
moment the rope was given a sudden pull by the 
men on the opposite side of the car, and the noose 
would run up, though not sufficiently to suffocate 
the animal. Then commenced a lively tug-of- 
war. The animal, finding itself caught, attempted 
to back out, and kicked, plunged, and rushed as 
if demented. But the gang of men on the 


(Photograph. 


opposite side clung to the rope and played with 
the infuriated bison as an angler plays with a 
fish. In course of time, signs of exhaustion 
becoming evident, the men pulled harder on the 
rope and thus hauled the refractory animal into 
the gar, where he was secured and partitioned 
in a small stall in such a way as to be immune 
from possible injury during his journey to Canada. 
Each car accommodated eight animals, and a 
week was occupied in loading the train. The 
animals were watered and fed in their cramped 
quarters as if in a stable, and after they had 
become somewhat accustomed to their sur- 
roundings showed but little resentment at the 
treatment meted out to them. 

No special train, carrying auspicious travellers, 
was ever more tenderly handled than the 
“ buffalo special” on its run from Ravalli to 
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Unloading the buffalo at Wainwright. 
From a Photograph, 


trainload of livestock that had ever been en- 
trusted to the iron road in Western Canada. 
The disembarkation of the animals was almost 


Free once more! 
Froma Photograph. 


Wainwright. 
Moreover, the 
animals were 
watched and 
tended as care- 
fully as child- 
ren. When the 
herd of three 
hundred and 
forty buffalo 
was _ transfer- 
red from Elk 
Island Park to 
its new home 
in Alberta, a 
special train of 
twenty - three 
cars was taken 
into the ser- 
vice, and the 
transference of 
these animals 
represented the 
most valuable /rema) The monarch of the plains in his old 
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as exciting as the loading, save that 1t was prac- 
tically free from danger. A large crowd of people 
had gathered along the fence near the railway to 
witness the unusual spectacle. A gang of men 
climbed to the roof of the car, one armed with a 
long pole carrying a heavy hook. The door was 
opened giving access to a narrow chute. A man 
first severed the rope on the outside of the car 
which served as a halter, and then the man above, 
by the aid of his pole, jerked the noose from the 
bison’s neck. The ropes holding the partition 
of the stall were cut in the same way, and this 
was pushed down by the aid of the pole. The 
released animal sniffed and snorted, and under 
the influence of continued prodding plunged out 
of the car in high dudgeon. The first brute to 
emerge was a huge specimen, his eyes flashing 
furiously. Reaching the bottom of the chute, 
he stopped, shook his head, and pawed the 
ground savagely. Catching sight of the people 
gathered at the fence, he dived his head and 
made a fearful rush. The people scattered 


The buffalo warden in his first home—The tent had to be protected by stout fencing from 
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A glimpse of the Buffalo Park at 


hastily in all directions. The buffalo struck the 
fence like a cricket-ball in a net. The wire bent, 
creaked, and groaned under the impact, and then 
in its rebound flung the buffalo backwards. 
The startled animal looked up, and then, seeing 
the dank buffalo grass, commenced to browse 
quietly and unconcernedly. In a short time he 
was joined by several companions, and no further 
exciting incident occurred until suddenly one of 
the older bulls scented the old trail over which 
his forefathers had sped across the prairie fifty 
years before, and which, even to-day, is defined 
clearly. Tossing his head into the air, he gave 
a satisfied snort and started off at a wild, 
joyous rush along’ the narrow lane leading to 
the park proper. a run-way having been laid 
over the old buffalo trail from the enclosure to 
the railway line, Mr. Howard Douglas having 
concluded that once the scent of the trail was 
picked up the animals would follow it with keen 
delight. The herd sped forwards with increasing 
speed, but in a manner different from that in 
which they had torn down 
the hillsides of Montana. 
It was a stampede of 
pleasure at being once 
more in the old haunts, 
and when they gained the 
park and found the 
more succulent they fell to 
feeding with great gusto. 
The Buffalo Park at 
Wainwright has become 
one of the sights of Ame- 
rica. Already thousands 
of visitors travel long dis- 
tances to see the animals, 
of which they have read 
and heard so much, roam- 
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an area of nearly one hundred and seventy square 
miles. Though absolutely untamed, they are as 


a rule tractable enough, except during the breed-- 


ing season, when they assume an ephemeral 
ferocity, madly charging anything unusual. Since 
the first herds were turned loose here their 
numbers have been swelled by the small stock 
preserved at Banff, and the Wainwright Park is 
the only one in the world where the buffalo can 
be seen in semi-captivity just as it roamed the 
great West half a century ago. The acquisition 
of Pablo’s herd has been one of the best invest- 
ments ever made by the Canadian Government, 
for the animals are multiplying, and in a few 
years it is anticipated that they will number 
about five thousand head. 


A aroup of buffalo on the reserve, 
From a Photograph. 
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Pablo has not yet captured all his herd. A 
few bulls still roam the slopes of the Indian 
reservation, and frequent attempts have been 
made to corral them. But the task is so dan- 
gerous, owing to the vicious temper of the remain- 
ing brutes, and the risk to the cowboys is so 
great that the chances are they will never be 
taken alive. Pablo may offer to sell them to the 
United States Government to stock the Ravalli 
reserve, but he is not particular unless he 
receives a high price and the authorities under- 
take to rope them in for themselves. So far as 
Canada is concerned, one of the officials expresses 
the opinion that big-game hunters will have the 
last opportunity to experience the pleasure of a 
buffalo hunt, for Pablo, owing to the treatment 

he received from the United States 
Government, is inclined to indulge 
in a final burst of sport rather 
than let the remnants of his great 
herd fall into official hands. 


A Fight for Life. 


THE STORY OF TWO STOWAWAYS. 


BY EUGENE B. BLOCK, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE HUNTER. 


The most sensational of fiction-writers never imagined a situation more appalling than that 

in which Schofield and Leveque, two stowaways on board the French steamer ‘ Ceylon,” 

found themselves in May, 1908. An awful death menaced the pair of them. There was 

a possible avenue of escape—but for one man only; and then and there they commenced a 
terrible battle to decide which man was to live and which to die. 


MIKE savage beasts, bereft of all 
human instincts save sclf-preserva- 
tion, two stowaways, who were 
| being slowly suffocated by sulphur- 
" fumes, fought a‘ terrific battle for 
their lives in the steel forecastle of the French 
steamer Ceylon on the morning of May roth, 
1908. Locked in the dark compartment below 
decks while the steamer was being fumigated, 
the prisoners strove to secure a position near an 
open port-hole—a vantage-place big enough 
for one man only, where, if undisturbed, he 
might ward off death by breathing pure air 
until help came. 

The fight, therefore, became a brutal combat 
for the survival of the fittest, neither man caring 
for the life of the other ; each thinking only of 
gaining the place at the port-hole and saving 
himself. When one of them finally succeeded 
in wresting himself from the other’s grasp and 
thrusting his head through the port, the second 
man, half senseless, tore at his garments and 
tried to pull him away. Before he could accom- 
plish his purpose, however, the choking fumes 
had snuffed out his life and he fell dead at the 
feet of his more fortunate companion, who him- 
self was gasping for breath at the aperture. The 
surviving stowaway was rescued more than an 
hour later just as he, in turn, was about to 
collapse over the corpse of the man whom he 
had conquered in the grim struggle for life. 

George Schofield and Ernest Leveque were 
the men who engaged in this desperate fight 
against death. It was Schofield who gained 
and kept the position by the port-hole. Both 
men were residents of Vancouver, B.C., and had 
stowed away aboard the steamer on the night 
before the struggle while she lay at the dock at 
San Francisco, California. The vessel was to 
sail for the North on the following day, and they 
had anticipated a free return trip home. 

At the time neither knew of the other’s pre- 
sence. That night they met in the chain-locker 
and exchanged hurried salutations. Introduc- 
tions were dispensed with as unbefitting the 


occasion, and neither man knew the other’s 
name. 

They talked of their success in getting aboard 
the steamer, and slept through the night well 
hidden from the crew. The next morning they 
climbed into the forecastle and secreted them- 
selves in a dark corner of the firemen’s mess- 
room. All was peaceful and quiet. They did 
not know, as they chatted together, that the 
quarantine officials had begun to fumigate the 
vessel, and that tins of burning sulphur had 
been placed in the forecastle. ’ 

Suddenly Schofield detected the odour of 
sulphur smoke, and realized that the steamer 
was being fumigated. The choking vapour 
poured into the mess-room, and the two men 
scurried here and there trying in vain to open 
the doors leading from the compartment, but 
these had all been securely locked in order that 
the fumigation might be thorough. 

In the meantime the dingy forecastle was 
filling with dense clouds of poisonous smoke, and 
the two stowaways were slowly being overcome ; 
they gasped for fresh air while they sought vainly 
for a means of escape. With increasing terror 
they heard the thud of the hatch-covers being 
closed above them ; they were boxed in a living 
tomb. 

Then suddenly, through the thickening clouds 
of smoke, Schofield discerned the outline of an 
open port-hole in the ship’s side. Quickly he 
stepped to the aperture, realizing that here was 
his only chance to breathe pure air and escape 
asphyxiation. Leveque saw his dash to the 
opening and, half senseless from suffocation, he 
staggered after his companion. He reached the 
port just as Schofield put his head through the 
aperture and filled his lungs with a breath of 
fresh air. But the opening was only large 
enough to admit one man’s head at a time. 

The most primitive instinct of man—self- 
preservation—rose high in the half-deadened 
brain of Leveque, and he understood that he 
must gain the port quickly in order to save his 
life. With strength almost equal to that of a 
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“The men struggled fiercely, striving for the place betore the port-hole.”” 


Vol. xxviii.—12. 
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“He leaned there, gasping for pure air amid the fumes that poured from the hole around his head.” 


madman; he grabbed the legs of his companion 
and tried with all his might to pull him away. 
But Schofield himself realized that this was 
to be a fight for life that could end only with 
the death of one man or both. So, seizing 
Leveque by the shoulders, he tried to throw him 
to the floor. Gasping for breath and scarcely 
able to see, with the clouds of deadly smoke ever 
thickening about them, the men_ struggled 
fiercely, striving for the place before the port- 
hole. Each man thought only of saving him- 
self, caring naught-for the other. The proximity 


of an awful death made the two helpless wretches 
forget all human instincts, and they battled on 
like beasts. 

Now one man was thrown to the floor, only to 
gain his feet again and seize the other as he 
jumped for the port-hole ;_ now the pair, choking 
and snarling, were wrestling on the floor, Time 
and again one freed himself from the other’s 
hold and sprang for the opening, only to be 
pounced on by his adversary and dragged away 
again. 

Finally Schofield, the stronger of the two, 
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succeeded in shaking off Leveque. Almost 
unconscious from asphyxiation, he grasped the 
handle ot the port-cover and thrust his head 
through the opening. As he leaned there, 
gasping for pure air amid the fumes that poured 
from the hole around his head, he heard the other 
man trying to open the adjoining port-holes. 

All of them, however, were securely fastened 
up, and the unfortunate prisoner uttered piercing 
shrieks as he realized that he was doomed to 
suffocate in the smoke-filled compartment. 
With bulging eyes, half-blinded by the poisonous 
smoke, and panting for breath, Leveque stumbled 
to where Schofield was leaning. Once again he 
seized him and tried desperately to drag him 
away. In his frenzy he tore at the clothing of 
the man by the port, ripping the garments 
almost to ribbons. But Schofield had secured 
himself by bracing his knees against the bulkhead 
below the opening, and his hold was too firm for 
the weaker man to drag him away. 

Frantically Leveque pulled at the more fortu- 
nate prisoner, until the remnant of his strength 
was exhausted, and he fell dead at the feet of 
Schofield, the victor in that awful battle for life. 

Though Schofield still stood with hs head 
outside the port-hole, he could breathe but little 
pure air, for the deadly sulphur fumes were 
oozing out of the aperture all around him. He 
was nearly unconscious when James Fagan, a 
teamster on the quay, chanced to see the livid 
face of the stowaway, horribly distorted, hanging 
limply outside the port-hole. 

The teamster realized at once that not a 
moment should be wasted if the dying man was 
to be rescued. Hurriedly he climbed up a 
hawser to the deck and notified the crew of the 
stowaway’s plight. ‘Then began one of the most 
heroic rescues ever effected on the water-front 
of San Francisco. 

It was evident to the crew that the man 
gasping at the ship’s side could not immediately 
be extricated from the smoke-filled forecastle, 
and they understood that they must by some 
means prevent the fumes from reaching him. 
While ventilators and hatch-covers were hastily 
pulled open to admit fresh air into the chamber, 
some of the sailors set to work to construct a 
rope staging, which they slung over the side of 
the steamer. On this a man descended to the 
open port. 

Water was put to Schofield’s parched lips and 
his swollen face was bathed. The acrid fumes, 
however, were still pouring through the opening, 
preventing the stowaway from breathing the 
pure air that he needed. It was obvious that 
unless something was done at once the poor 
fellow would soon fall back beside his dead com- 
panion. Oakum was accordingly packed about 


the man’s head to 
check the escape 
of the smoke. 
Not a member 
of the crew dared 
enter the fore- 
castle, filled as it 
was with poison- 
ous sulphur, one 
breath of which 
meant certain 
death. More 
hatches were 
opened, and water 
was poured into 
the compartment, 
but it was a slow 
task. Presently 
officers and sailors 
together de- 
scended to the 
mess - room and 
tried to enter ; but 
at the door they 
were driven back 
by the blinding, 
suffocating smoke. 
Many attempts 
were made toenter 
the compartment, 
but each time the 
would-be rescuers 
were forced to re- 
treat ; the utmost 
they could do was 
to remove one of 
the sulphur-pots 
which were emit- 
ting the deadly 
fumes. To reach 
the man at the 
port-hole seemed 
an impossibility. 
Almost an hour 
had elapsed when 
Battalion Chief 
Charles Murray, 
of the Fire Depart- 
ment, reached the 
scene. Murray 
realized the 
danger, but he 
determined to risk 
his life to save that 
of Schofield. Tying 
a wet sponge over 


his nose and 
mouth, he de- 
scended to the 


George 


Battalic 
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Schofield, the 


described. 
From a Photograph. 


on Chief Charles Murray, 
who rescued Schofield. 
From a Photograph. 


stowaway 
whose terrible fight for life is here 
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mess-room and stepped in, only to be driven 
back by the smoke. 

Undaunted by the failure of his first attempt, 
Murray made three more efforts to reach the 
dying stowaway at the port-hole, and his fourth 
attempt proved successful. At the peril of his 
life Chief Murray bravely groped his way through 
the mess-room, grabbed the unconscious prisoner, 
and carried him outside the compartment, 
where he was met and assisted by members of the 
crew. Murray himself was almost overcome by 
the fumes when he came out of the mess-room. 

Schofield was rushed to a hospital, and it was 
many hours before he regained consciousness. 
When the forecastle had been finally cleared of 
smoke, members of the crew came upon the 
body of the other stowaway, lying stretched on 
the floor beneath the port-hole. 

After Schofield had been resuscitated he was 
told of the find, and suddenly recalled the grim 
fight for life. As he lay in his cot at the hospital 


he told a graphic story of the struggle at the 
port-hole. 

“We understood plainly that one of us must 
“for we could see that only one 


die,” he said ; 
man could 
put his head 
through the 
opening at a 
time. When 
the other man 
came after me 
—and it was 
only natural 
that he should. 
—I realized 
that it was to 
be a fight to 
the finish. 

“T struggled 
with all my 
might, and I 
guess I was a 
little stronger 
than the other 
fellow. 


To whom it may concern: 


The as. * Ceylon,” on board which this adventure happened. [/oterraph. 


This is to certify that the facts contained in the 
Story of the fight of the stowaways in the Steamer Ceylon and their 
rescue by Batallion Chief Murray, as written by Eugene 8.Block of this 


city, are correct to the best of my knowledge. 


That A letter from Lieutenant F. L. Smith, of the San Francisco Fire Deparumeat, vouching tor the sccuracy of this story. 


is why T am here now. It 
was horrible to feel the poor 
fellow tearing at my clothes, 
after he had failed to open 
any of the other ports. His 
eyes bulged from his head and 
his tongue hung from his mouth. 
I shall always be haunted by 
a vision of him. 

“When I get strong again I 
guess I will go to work here 
until I have earned enough 
money to pay my way back to 
Vancouver. I have had one experience as a 
stowaway, and that is enough for the rest of my 
life. I think I am a very lucky man.” 

“T was determined to rescue the stowaway,” 
declared Chief Murray, after Schofield had been 
taken away. “I had to make four attempts 
before I finally succeeded in reaching the man. 
Volumes of smoke poured from the door leading 
into the mess-room, and each time I tried to 
enter—even though my mouth and nose were 
covered with a wet sponge—I was blinded by 
the deadly fumes and almost choked. 

“ Finally I decided in what direction I should 
have to step in order to reach the port-hole ; 
then I closed my eyes, adjusted the sponge—or 
‘muzzle,’ as we term it—and bolted through 
the compartment ; for I realized that unless 
something was done at once the stowaway 
would soon be suffocated. 

“* Once inside, I opened my eyes for an instant, 
seized the man in my arms, and carried him out. 
It is a miracle that he was alive, for I was 
nearly overcome myself by the dense fumes. I 
am satisfied that he would have lived but a few 
seconds longer had he been left in the mess-room.”” 


San Francisco,Cal., May 12,1911. 
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Bicycle 
Across 
Arabia. 


BY LIEUTENANT E. NOEL. 


An account of a British officer's daring and 
unconventional journey—a solitary bicycle ride 
across the wilds of Arabia from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf. Everywhere his advent 
caused the utmost astonishment among the 
natives, and more than once he had trouble with 
brigands, but he finally accomplished the ride 
successfully. 


I. 


PRHE second week in October had 
# already drawn to a close, and as yet 
j I had taken no steps to be in India 
on November 25th—the date of the 
expiration of my leave. It was 
certainly high time for me to think of how I 
should return, the more so as monetary con- 
siderations prevented me from just ordering a 
passage by the first convenient ship. 

Revolving in my mind various schemes for 
reaching India with a’ minimum of expense and 
a fair share of comfort and rapidity, the idea 
suddenly occurred to me of attempting to 
cycle part of the way, viz., across the Continent 
and also across Arabia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf. 

If the corollary to Dr. Johnson’s dictum that 
“« all pleasure preconceived and preconcerted ends 
in disappointment ” holds good, then I certainly 
deserved success ; for the evening following the 
day on which my decision was taken saw me 
leaving Victoria with a bicycle, revolver, pass- 
port, and one or two other small necessaries, but 
with no very clear idea of what route I should 
eventually follow. 

Lack of time prevented me from carrying out 
the first part of my programme and cycling 


The Author on board the steamer. 
From a Photograph, 


across Europe. Consequently, I hurried south- 
ward on.the excessively hard seats of the Con- 
tinental third-class carriage, and some three 
days later was crossing the Straits of Messina 
by the ferry-boat. On my arrival in Sicily I 
found that I should have time to cycle to Catania, 
which I did along the bad and hilly coast road. 
As I left the outskirts of Messina I little thought 
that in a few weeks’ time it was to be devastated 
by one of the most appalling catastrophes of 
modern times. . 

At Catania I embarked on one of the Rubattino 
steamers bound for Smyrna. Travelling steerage 
requires only the right frame of mind to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. At first it was rather 
annoying to have one’s tin plate, cup, and so on 
stolen, but there was always the excitement of 
getting hold of someone else’s in retaliation. 
There was also the interesting scrambling and 
fighting to get one’s food at the ship’s galley. 
One held out one’s plate and cup, into which 
the cook poured some savoury mess, and if one. 
was very quick to swallow one’s first dose one 
might sometimes manage to get a second. The 
only real worry was the persistent effort made by 
two Greeks to explore the inside of my ruck- 
sack ; it was quite a nuisance always having to 
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keep my eye on it. For breakfast on the 
first day I was given two biscuits of such har~* 
and unyielding texture that, much to the amuse- 
ment of my fellow-passengers, when I tried to 
masticate them I loosened several of my teeth. 
T subsequently learnt that the correct procedure 
is to leave them to soak in water till one’s next 
meal. It may surprise some people to hear that 
for the sum of eighteen francs—the price of my 
ticket—not only did the company carry me some 
seven hundred miles, but also fed me for the 
five days the journey lasted, even going so far 


about. “Oh, they are reviling and cursing 
Abdul Hamid,” he replied. It was just after 
the advent of the Young Turks; apparently 
everyone was so pleased at finding his tongue 
free that he was doing his utmost to make up 
for the long years of enforced silence. In the 
corner an old gramophone was pouring out a 
discordant medley of shrieks. There was only 
one record, and as soon as it reached the end 
the sound-box was lifted up and dumped down 
again at the beginning, and so on interminably. 

As night came on a strong wind sprang up, 


From a) 


as to add vin compris to the daily menu. True, 
it looked more like Condy’s fluid than wine, an 
impression I was further strengthened in owing 
to the property it possessed of staining one’s 
fingers a rich chocolate. However, it was very 
welcome, as I succeeded in driving a bargain 
with an Italian, who, in return for my share of 
wine, gave me half his portion of macaroni. 

On the fourth day we called at Athens, and 
on the fifth reached the island of Chios, situated 
off Smyrna. Here I had to change from the 
Rubattino to another coasting steamer, which 
was due to call late that night. In the evening, 
while seated in a low café near the wharf, I fell 
in with a communicative Greek, whom I asked 
what all the people in the ca/é were so excited 


A acene on the road between Aleppo and Alexandretta. 


(Photograph. 


which raised a nasty sea, and I had to promise the 
boatmen considerable baksheesh before I could 
induce them to leave the harbour. Directly we 
got outside I thought that every moment we 
should be swamped. As we rose to the top of 
each wave I hurriedly gazed round for the 
steamer lights before we should again be engulfed 
between the dark walls of water. By great good 
luck we eventually reached the ship just as she 
was about to start off into the night. Travelling 
on this boat was even cheaper than the Rubattino, 
my fare for eight hundred miles coming to a 
little over three shillings ; but this did not include 
food, which had to be bought at the ports we 
called at. 

The starting-point of my proposed bicycle 
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journey across Arabia lay at Alexandretta, 
where we were due to arrive on the fourth day. 
The steamer arrived in the early morning, and 
I lost but little time in landing. An hour or 
two was taken up in getting breakfast, changing 
some money, and dispatching by parcel-post the 
least necessary articles of my kit. I had a brief 
interview with the Consul, who advised me to 
take a zaptieh with me. Needless to state, I 
did not follow his advice. The first few miles 
from Alexandretta lie over the plain; the road 
then begins to ascend steadily to the summit of 


From a) 


the Beilan Pass, at the altitude of a little over 
two thousand five hundred feet. It was nine 
o’clock in the morning when I left Alexandretta, 
and, as there was a gale blowing in my face, it 
took me four hours to reach the top of the pass. 
The sun was very hot and the road dusty. The 
one compensation was the splendid fruit— 
grapes, figs, oranges, and pomegranates could 
be bought everywhere. But as we left the 
coast these became less and less common. The 
descent on the other side of the pass was so 
rough and precipitous that I had to negotiate 
it with the utmost caution. My brakes, good 
as they were, proved scarcely able to regulate 
the speed of the machine. 


A rough bit of track. 


My road now led over undulating country, 
with mountain ranges behind and to my left ; to 
the right lay the Lake of Antioch, with a back- 
ground of steep, lofty mountains. The road 
surface, which was at first fair, rapidly deterio- 
rated, numbers of large stones making their 
appearance. The battling head-wind and the 


" hot sun made progress very fatiguing. Later on 


I abandoned the chaussée for the adjacent fields, 
with the result that I found long stretches of 
perfect going, but these were interspersed with 
almost impossible bits. 


( Photograph. 


Towards evening the wind shifted round to 
the west, and I rattled along—this is a very 
expressive word—at a good twelve miles an 
hour. Just before five o’clock I halted at a 
khan for the night, having completed about 
forty-six miles. When I awoke next morning I 
found it very chilly, but no sooner had the sun 
risen an hour or so than the heat became oppres- 
sive. The going at times was so bad that I was 
forced to get off and push. Nevertheless, the 
last twenty miles into Aleppo was over a very 
fair road. That town was reached at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, after a run of fifty-six 
miles. 

So far the country [had traversed had been 
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one of long undulations ; in fact, at one point 
the road ascended steadily for twenty-f- 2 
kilometres. Most of the time I had been fighting 
against a very stiff head-wind, and my machine, 
with baggage, scaled nearly ninety pounds, and 
the gear—seventy-two—was too high for this 
work. When I came to consider all these facts, 
and in addition that my only food had been 
bread and Turkish Delight, I was very pleased 
with my progress so far. 

The British Consul at Aleppo assured me that 
if I wished to proceed at all, it must be in com- 
pany with a proper escort. But that day, he 


proceeded to try to obtain another interview 
with the Wali Pasha. This time I succeeded, 
but only to learn that I must not think of 
starting without a guard of at least five soldiers. 
I left the Governor’s -house without having 
accomplished anything, and, feeling that I 


, should have to rely on myself, I loaded up my 


bicycle and started off. As soon as I had passed 
the outskirts of the town, tracks and roads 
seemed to cross and recross each other in a most 
bewildering fashion. Which was the right one 
I could not tell, nor could I obtain any help 
from such passers-by as I encountered. 


A wayside caravanserai—The Author's arrival at these places always occasioned the utmost astonishment. 
From a Photograph. 


told me, it would be impossible; owing to the 
lateness of the hour, to make any arrangements. 
An unsuccessful attempt to obtain an interview 
with the Wali Pasha, or Governor of the town, 
followed. As it was now getting dark, I explored 
Aleppo for provisions. After rejecting sardines 
and tinned meats as being too bulky, I finally 
settled on chocolate and a lump of cheese. The 
latter proved so very indifferent that later on I 
abandoned it somewhat reluctantly jn the 
desert. I was engaged into the late hours of 
the night repairing two punctures, which very 
fortunately had only made their appearance 
when riding round Aleppo. Next morning I 


“Deir Hafir—Deir Hafir?” I wildly inter- 
rogated, only to be met with a stupid stare, or a 
long rigmarole of directions of which I could 
not understand a word. 

The country was inches deep in soft dust, and 
the sky was overcast with dark and threatening 
clouds. In fact, already one or two large, heavy 
raindrops had begun to fall. If it once did begin 
to rain, I realized what a hopeless task I-had set 
myself. Under such conditions I was assailed 
by an abject feeling of despondency, and I was 
within an ace of turning back. But fortunately 
I remembered my compass ; so, taking it out, 
I set my course due east. Soon I found myself 
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on a broad, slightly-undulating plain, and here 
I saw, to my relief, the telegraph-wire stretching 
away into the distance. I made for it, and 
suddenly, to my profound satisfaction, found 
myself following some semblance of a track. 
The going soon became hard ; the clouds cleared 
away, the sun shone brightly, and I felt quite 
optimistic. 

To describe continually my progress in detail 
would become wearisome. The mile after mile 
of stony track, the ever-receding mirage on the 
horizon, the never-ending line of telegraph-posts 
—sometimes quite close, at other times dis- 


It is generally agreed that silence is negative— 
the absence of sound. Still, many people who 
have travelled by desert ways can tell that, on 
the contrary, it is most intensively positive—a 
living something, omnipresent and awe-inspiring. 
The fascination of listening to it—or, should I 
say, experiencing it—grew on me so much that 
I often stopped merely for the sake of experien- 
cing the sensation of its existence. ~ 

In the early afternoon J caught my first 
glimpse of the Euphrates, flowing between its 
tamarisk-clad_ banks—a streak of burnished 
silver in a setting of darkest green. A few hours 
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appearing from view in a fold of the land—the 
square, white khan, a dot on the sky-line, 
always seeming so near, yet apparently never 
approaching any nearer ; the occasional caravan 
encountered, and the wild shouts of surprise and 
delight of the men, their vain and ineffectual 
efforts to overtake me—these formed an ever- 
recurring chain of incidents. 

I stopped occasionally for a few minutes to 
eat a morsel of bread and drink a gulp of water. 
At such times, freed from the soft rush of wind 
in one’s ears and the slight squelching sound 
made by the tyres in the loose sand, the complete 
and utter silence of the desert seemed to descend 
on one like a pall. 


Interested in the stranger and his wonderful “ animal."” 


(Photograph. 


later the road descended from the desert on to 
the river-plain, along which I continued till late 
in the night. Riding along in the total darkness 
was rather disconcerting, especially when sud- 
denly one realized that the road had disappeared, 
and a bump and a jerk found one in a hole, or 
with the machine skidding in a patch of soft 
sand. One is always apt to exaggerate distances 
at night-time, and this I found was now the case. 
It occurred to me that I ought to have reached 
the khan some time agé, and I began seriously 
to think that I had passed it in the darkness ; 
and so I should have done if it had not been for 
the barking of some dogs. Wheeling my machine 
in the direction from which the sounds came, I 
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was suddenly confronted by the low wall sur- 
rounding the khan, not twenty paces away from 
me. It would be hopeless to describe the 
proprietor’s and inmates’ complete astonish: 
ment at the sudden appearance of this mad 
frengt all by himself, with this wonderful new 
kind of animal. The idea of my having arrived 
from Aleppo in one day—a distance it took a 
caravan three days to accomplish, and, moreover, 
without a zaptieh as escort or a guide to show 
the way—bade fair to provide a topic of conversa- 
tion for the whole night. At last, after the chorus 
of ‘“‘ Mashaa Allah ! Mashaa Allah !” had partly 
died away, I made 
efforts to get some 
food, but was only 
rewarded by a few 
pancakes of bread. 

After an eighty- 
mile _ bicycle - ride 
over a rough road 
and in a hot sun, 
to find oneself re- 
duced to eating 
bread and water, 
and to sleeping with, 
little more than the 
clothes one stood in 
on a hard floor, is 
certainly not in- 
spiriting, or quite 
the best training to 
prepare one to com- 
plete another eighty 
miles the next day. 
But it was as nothing 
to waking up next 
morning in the bitter 
cold to find that one 
had to start off on 
the same cheerless 
diet of cold water 
and hard, _ stale 
bread. However, it | ’ 
had to be done. 

The next day, by continuing again into the 
night, I nearly completed another eighty miles. 
In the afternoon of that day, as I was slowly 
proceeding along the river-plain, I chanced to 
look round and saw a mounted man in full 
pursuit. At that moment I reached a point 
where the road ascended on to the higher-lying 
desert. I had not much hope of topping the 
rise before my pursuer should catch me up, as my 
experience of such slopes had been that they 
lasted half a mile or more. This time, however, 
the road merely crossed a small bluff, and de- 
scended as quickly on to the river-plain again. 


Deir-el-Zor, the only village of any importance between Aleppo and Bagdad. 
From a Photograph. 


Ordinarily I should have negotiated that descent 
with both brakes and with the utmost caution, 
but on this occasion I rushed wildly down. 
Bump ! and I was over a big ridge. A jerk and 
a violent swerve, and I was through some loose 
sand, just succeeding in keeping the machine upby 
dragging my feet on the ground. Then I shot out 
on to the flat plain, where, however, the going was 
so soft that the horseman—who I saw was a 
Bedouin—was soon abreast of me. He re- 


peatedly shouted to me to stop, but as I took no 
notice of him he raised his rifle with one hand 
and prepared to shoot. 


But now he found him- 
self in a quandary, 
for his horse was so 
afraid of the bicycle 
that he could not get 
a steady shot at me ; 
so he galloped ahead 
of me and dis- 
mounted. Myanswer 
to this manceuvre 
was to promptly 
leave the track and 
proceed to turn his 
right flank. Mount- 
ing hastily, he gal- 
loped up again, 
shouting and yelling, 
and evidently in a 
towering passion. I 
then produced my 
revolver and, still 
pushing forward, 
kept him covered as 


I rode. This scared 
him, and after a little 
more __ ineffectual 


shouting I had the 
satisfaction of seeing 
the brigand gallop 
off in the direction 
from which he had 
come. As I thought 
it might merely be 
to fetch aid, I pushed on far into the night. 

The next day I reached Deir-el-Zor, a big 
village. Here I was given such realistic accounts 
of the robbers infesting the road that I inter- 
viewed the Kaimakam,and through him deposited 
all my money, except about five shillings, with 
the leading merchant of the town. This latter 
gentleman gave me a letter for the amount on a 
merchant in Bagdad, which was honoured on my 
arrival without any formality. 

At Deir I also took the opportunity of having 
a good meal, for I did not know what might be 
in store for me farther on. 


(To be concluded.) 


CAST AWAY 


IN 


SIBERIA. 


The Author, Mr. David Gove. 


From a Photo, by Imperial Studio, 
Vancowver, B.C. 


BY DAVID GOVE. 


The author and his companions planned to make a gmall fortune by a trading trip among the 

Eskimos on the coast of Arctic Siberia. Through a curious train of circumstances, however, the 

scheme miscarried, and they left their schooner and her valuable cargo at the bottom of the 

ocean, barely escaping with their lives to the shore, where they spent many weary months 

among the Eskimos of that desolate land. Mr. Gove’s photographs add greatly to the interest of 
his narrative. 


GN the early part of September, 1906, 
} I was sitting in a shipping-office at 
Nome, Alaska, answering a long- 


Prince of Wales, which stated that 
the gasolene schooner Sea Air would be in Nome 
the next day. Having taken the message, I 
hung up the receiver and sat down to think 
where I would send the boat to next. Business 
was dull; in fact, all that remained for the vessel 
to do was to take a few tons of freight to various 
points along the coast. There was only an 
occasional passenger and the mail went gratis, 
so business looked dubious for the next month, 
so far as making any money was concerned. 

While I was reflecting over the downward 
tendency of the shipping business a knock 
came at the door, and simultaneously it 
opened and a tall man, wearing a rather 
mangy-looking Eskimo suit, walked in. Both 
his roistering gait and his face were familiar 
to me, but I had completely forgotten his 
name. 

“T’m Bill Jones,” he said, as he nodded and 
held out his hand for mine. “I have just 
arrived from Siberia on a whaler. How's 
business ? ” 

“There is nothing doing in the coast-wise 
trade,” I told him. “If business doesn’t pick 
up pretty soon I shall tie the boat up and go 
mining.” 

“ Well,” replied the visitor, “I have got a 
proposition to put to you, whereby you can 
make more money in a single month than you 
can pick up in this coast-wise business in ten 
years. But, first of all, let us go and get a drink 


of good whisky ; my stomach feels squeamish 
after my trip.” 

I suggested to Jones that he should come to 
the Royal Café and have dinner with me, and 
when we sat down he began his story. “I 
have taken the liberty to come to you with my 
proposition,” he said, “ because I think you are 
an honest man. Now, everybody knows that 
the finest furs in the world come from Siberia. 
How would you like to fill your boat to the 
hatches with flour, sugar, tobacco, rifles, and 
ammunition, run across to Siberia, and bring 
back in exchange for it a cargo of silver fox, white 
lox, sable, and whalebone? It would take us 
about two weeks to make the trip. You would 
have to buy the cargo, and allow me five per 
cent. for making the trade. You would make 
about four hundred per cent. on your money. In 
other words, you would invest seven thousand 
dollars and make about thirty thousand net. 
That’s my proposition in a nutshell.” 

“ How about the Russians ?” I inquired. 

“ Well, we are supposed to go to Anadyr and 
takeout a licence to trade on the Russian coast,” 
replied Jones. “ But Anadyr is four hundred 
miles out of our course, and perhaps we had 
better dispense with such tedious formalities. 
Besides that, the Japanese have whipped the 
Russians so badly that they haven’t got a boat 
left seaworthy enough to patrol the Siberian 
coast, so we need fear no trouble from them.” 

- When we had finished dinner, my new friend 
spread a chart upon the table and drew a line 
with his pencil along the Alaskan coast, then 
across the Bering Strait and along the northern 
coast of Siberia until he reached Nijni Kolimskoi. 
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Bill Jones, the trader who accompanied 
the Author to Siberia. 


From a Photograph. 


the proposition,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and with that 
amount of trade goods we can 
bring back forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of furs and 
whalebone, which can be 
turned into cash immedi- 


at sounds good, cer- 
tainly,’ I told him. “I'll 
think it over.” 

To cut a long story short, 
I finally decided to throw in 
my lot with Jones, take up 
his proposition, and endeavour 
to reap the golden harvest 
he promised. 

It is no easy task to equip 
a vessel with fifty tons of 
trade goods likely to appeal 
to Eskimo tastes. Neverthe- 
less, Jones proved himself to 
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“There’s a 
trading post at 
this point,” he 
explained, 
“and it is here 


be an adept at 
selecting the 
right kind of 
stuff, and before 
long we had the 


we will  dis- schooner Sea Air 
charge our load loaded to the 
and take on the hatches with as 
return cargo of fine an assort- 
furs.” ment of trade 

Taking out a goods as ‘ever 
pencil, he began went aboard a 
figuring on the vessel. As an 
border of the extra incentive 
chart. “ It will for the trip, I 
take seven told both Jones 
thousand dol- and the captain 


lars to finance that I would give 


Uke-taga's wife. 
From a Photograph. 


Uka-taga, the Eskimo interpreter. 
From a Photograph. 


them each five per cent. of 
the net return cargo, promis- 
ing the mate and engineer 
five per cent. between them. 

Early the next morning we 
were scudding across the 
Bering Strait; Cape Prince 
of Wales lay astern and the 
East Cape of Siberia frowned 
on our port bow. When we 
passed East Cape several 
native boats hailed us and 
wanted to trade some ivory 
and whalebone. But we felt 
there was no time to be lost 
if we were to reach Nijni 
Kolimskoi before the ice 
came down from the north. 

We stopped at Whalen and 
took on an interpreter —a 
native named Uka-taga, who 
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had been several seasons with the whale-ships 
in the Arctic. He was very bright for an Eskimo, 
and could talk fairly good English. 

From this point we had a fair wind, and Sea 
Air made good time. The sea was without a 
ripple and the sun smiled from an azure sky. 
But it proved to be the calm preceding a storm, 
for that night the barometer went down, and 
before we turned in a turbulent sea was tossing 
our little vessel about like a cork. 

The third day out we had a southerly wind, 
and the schooner was making 
about twelve knots an hour. 
At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the mate slipped himself 
into a boatswain’s chair and we 
pulled him up to the masthead. 
He saw the “ice blink” re- 
flected in the sky, and two 
hours later he reported that the 
sea toward Chaun Bay was 
dotted with pieces of floating 
ice. As soon as we eame 
abreast of Cape Shelagskoi we 
saw that we were about six 
miles from the main ice-pack. 

When the mate came down 
from the masthead a consulta- 
tion was held. Captain Quinn, 
our skipper, said that it would 
be impossible for us to get to 
Kolimskoi on account of the 
ice-pack. This was very dis- 
appointing, for Kolimskoi was 
the goal on which we centred 
all our hopes. It was the hope 
of reaching that place which 
had brought us here; if we 
failed to do so the success of our 
enterprise appeared dubious. 

Jones, however, was 
always ready for emer- 
gencies. ‘“‘ We can go 
to Chaun Bay,” he said ; 
“the chief there has 
plenty of trade. He has 
no sable-skins, but I 
believe he will take all 
our cargo.” 

We were about seven miles from shore, so we 
ran in to see if there was a gap in the ice. When 
we were Close in we found an opening between 
the ice and the land half a mile wide, with the 
water as calm as a mill-pond. The engine was 
slowed down and we were soon following this 
channel, the bows of the schooner occasionally 
pushing stray cakes of ice to one side. 

After we had run for a mile or so between the 
ice and the land the captain raised his glasses to 


Mr. Gove in Eskimo costume. 
From a Photograph. 


his eyes, and after a moment of intense scrutiny 
exclaimed : “ As sure as we are afloat the ice is 
closing in on us!” The mate also levelled his 
glasses. “It certainly looks as if the lead was 
growing narrower, sir,” he said. 

“ Stop her !” roared the captain, and presently 
the schooner lay motionless. 

The captain, the mate, and Jones then held 
an animated consultation on the top of the pilot- 
house as to the safety of going any farther into 
the lead. Familiar with the traditions of the 
dreaded ice-pack, and realizing 
the danger of our position, the 
captain finally ordered the 
vessel to be put about, and 
headed for the open sea. 

At this unexpected occur- 
rence both Jones and myself 
felt greatly disappointed. “ Are 
we going out of here?” queried 
Jones, peevishly. 

“Yes,” said the captain, 
grimly ; “out of here we go, 
and the easiest way out is the 
way we came in. This vessel 
would make a mighty poor coffin 
for our bones, I assure you.” 

When we looked back there 
was no longer a lane there; the 
way by which we had come 
was closed up by a mass of 
crunching ice. 

About this time Horace Sells, 
our engineer, began to act ina 
very strange manner. Some- 
times he would squat down in 
a corner of the engine-room, 
apparently in a deep study.; 
at other times he would lubri- 
cate the bearings with feverish 
energy and then go on deck 
and gaze into the sea as if look- 
ing for something. When any 
of us spoke to him he would 
not answer, and presently I 
began to suspect that all was 
not well with his brain. At 
last, one day in the mess- 
room, when no one was there 
but Sells and myself, he spoke. 

“Where are we ?” he demanded, suddenly. 

“‘ We are on the coast of Siberia,” I answered. 
“We shall be discharging the cargo to-morrow 
or the next day, and shall then return home. 
But tell me what makes you so hard to approach 
lately.” 

“This trip may appear all right,” he replied, 
solemnly ; “‘ but it has come to me that it will 
not be all right very long. To tell you the truth, 
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I feel for you, for I have no hope of the Sea Air 
ever getting to her home port again. This man 
Jones is nothing but a pirate! He told me 
himself that he means to seize this vessel, with 
all the guns and ammunition, and go into the 
Pirate business. Anyone can-see by his looks 
that he is just suited for a freebooter.”” 

To say that this communication surprised me 
is to put it mildly. Of course, I saw at once 
that Jones was just having a little joke with the 
engineer, but I was shocked to see what a firm 
hold the idea had taken in Sells’s disordered 
mind. Evidently the poor fellow’s brain was 
seriously affected, and I could only hope, for all 
our sakes, that matters would not get any worse 
with him. 

Day was now fast merging into night, and 
the captain deemed it advisable to heave-to 
until daylight. The vessel was accordingly 
tied up to the ice in a sheltered cove, and it was 
decided that each one of us would take a two- 
hours’ watch, except the engineer, who was told 
to have a good sleep. 

As soon as we rounded Sape Shelagskoi and 
got fairly into the bay we gave three shrill blasts 
of the whistle, and soon several native boats 
made their appeararice. 
alongside the schooner, and presently the natives 
were swarming upon our deck. All of them 
were bareheaded, and the first demand from 
those who could speak a little English was for a 
chew of tobacco. Rounding another low point 
of land, we came in plain view of the village. 
The mate was working the lead-line, and as soon 
as he announced five fathoms the captain ordered 
the anchor to be let go. We then breakfasted, 
and the natives, vastly interested at the strange 
sight, flattened their noses against the windows 
of the dining-cabin, so cutting off the daylight 
that we had to light the lamps to see to eat. 

Soon the arrival of the chief’s boat was 
announced, and the chief, Ant-pok, a tall, well- 
built man of about fifty, walked over to Jones 
and rubbed noses with him, a salute which he 
subsequently gave to both the captain and 
myself. 

Jones did not forget to bring along some very 
appropriate presents, and, after explaining the 
object of our visit, he handed the chief a box of 
cigars. 
chief that whatever he had in the line of fox- 
skins, whalebone, or ivory we would be prepared 
to buy, giving more than the traders had given 
him in former years. 

_ Uka-taga, it seems, made a very favourable 
impression upon the chief, and we were invited 
to go ashore and see his stock-in-trade. We 
found, to our surprise, that there were over two 
tons of whalebone, worth five dollars per pound, 


They speedily came , 


He then instructed Uka-taga to tell the, 


to be traded. This was tremendously encourag- 
ing to us, and Jones lost no time in making a 
bargain with the natives to land our goods upon 
a sandy beach in front of the village. 

The Siberian natives possess a very inquiring 
—not to say inquisitive—mind, and insist upon 
opening every package before they will give 
anything in return. So the chief’s son closely 
overhauled every piece of goods as it was dumped 
out of ‘the schooner into the native skin-boats. 

Meanwhile, Jones was busy with some smaller 
traders, examining skins, tossing them into one 
common pile, and passing out tobacco or cart- 
ridges in exchange, as the Eskimos required. 

It was getting on toward five o’clock in the 
afternoon before we got the cargo unloaded, and 
our stay at Chaun Bay was concluded when 
the natives brought several boat-loads of whale- 
bone and furs to the schooner. 

The engineer had the engine turning over half 
an hour before sailing time, and he was greatly 
relieved when he got the stand-by signal, a few 
minutes before we startec. The natives paid 
very little heed to us when we left; the gay 
calico and their other newly-acquired treasures 
occupied all their attention. 

The wind had died away during the day, and, 
the inland waters of the bay being smooth, the 
hard frost had formed a scum of young ice 
clean across, which made our progress necessarily 
slow until we passed Cape Shelagskoi. When 
we got out into the open sea our course was 
along the Siberian coast, and lay a little south 
Of east. We had been away from Nome five 
days, and three days more would take us back 
again. All hands were in high sp‘rits, owing to 
the success of our venture. That even’ng we 
were all engaged in trying to find out. approxi- 
mately, what each one’s share of the profits 
would be—a very - pleasing occupation. At 
twelve o’clock it became my turn at the wheel, 
and not long after the engineer called up through 
the speaking-tube, and asked me if he could 
come up and speak to me. 

“No,” I replied. ‘It's very dark, and there 
are cakes of ice floating about ; I do not want my 
attention taken away from the course which the 
captain has set for me.” 

He said no more, but about two o’clock he 
came up with some hot coffee for me. 

“ How are you this morning ? ” I inquired. 

“Not very well,” he answered. “I took a 
short nap, and I have had some bad dreams. 
Besides that, I have made a frightful discovery.” 

“ What have you discovered ? ” I inquired, in 
astonishment. 

“T was right about the pirate business,” he 
said, impressively. “I have found four cases 
of rifles in the locker under the seat in the 
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dining-cabin, and 
there are several 
boxes of ammu- 
nition for them 
in the hold. Go 
aft and see for 
yourself. You 
have got too 
much confidence 
in that man 
Jones.” 

I did not waste 
time on explana- 
tions, nor did I 
comply with his 
request to go and 
look at the rifles. 
Instead, I told 
him not to lose 
any sleep over 
the matter, for it 
did not worry me 
in theleast. Then, 
in a joking way, 
I offered to bet 
him his share in 
the venture that 
he would be in 
our home port in 
three days. Even 
this did not have 
the desired effect 
of cheering him 
up, for he 
grasped my hand 
and exclaimed, 
mournfully, “Tl 
take that bet; 
but I hope to 
Heaven I lose.” 
Then, as he left 
the pilot - house 
door, he turned 
his melancholy 
eyes upon me 
and added, warn- 
ingly :— 

“The time has 
not yet arrived 
for the serpent 
to show his fangs. His game is to get your 
confidence before he strikes.” 

After this outburst I saw that the sooner we 
could get home the better, for our engineer now 
‘appeared to be in a fair way to become a candi- 
date for a place far different from the engine-room. 

When we landed at Whalen the wind was 
blowing a gale from the south, which made the 
Bering Strait pretty boisterous, and the captain 


“Presently the natives were swarming upon our deck.”* 


decided that we had better heave-to and wait 
until the storm subsided. We paid off Uka- 
taga for his services as interpreter, and he went 
ashore a very happy Eskimo, carrying a new 
rifle, half a box of cartridges, a dollar watch, and 
a bolt of calico for his wife. 

Jones, who always had his eyes open for busi- 
ness, traded the four cases of rifles which had so 
worried poor Sells for some ivory and whalebone, 
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While we were lying at anchor, waiting for 
the storm in the Strait to subside, the Eskimos 
began shooting at some hair seals that were 
poking their heads out of the water between the 
boat and the shore. The natives were not only 
eager to fill their larders with more meat, but 
anxious to try the accuracy of the new rifles 
which they had got from us earlier in the day. 
In hunting these marine animals the Eskimo 
watches the sea with great attention; nothing 
escapes his eye. The smallest black object, ap- 
pearing for a brief space of time above the sur- 


From a} 


face of the water, is recognized as a seal. He 
levels his rifle, the report follows, and the 
bullet seldom fails to find its mark. 

While the Eskimos were shooting in this way 
I sat in the after-cabin of the schooner, watching 
the Eskimo boys launch their kayaks and go 
after the dead seal, which floated on the surface 
of the water. While watching them my atten- 
tion was attracted to a seal with unusually long 
flippers, which gave a cry that sounded almost 
human. Two shots rang out simultaneously, 
and both bullets went home. For a moment it 
lay upon the surface of the water, floundering; 
then there came another sharp report, and a 
third bullet struck it. Two kayaks raced to the 
spot, but it sank and did not reappear. This 
was strange, because seals have so much blubber 
in their bodies that when killed they never sink, 
and I wondered why this particular seal should 
prove an exception. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon we 
lashed everything down on deck and prepared 
to cross the Bering Strait and finish the last lap 
of our homeward trip. The captain gave the 
signal to start the engine, but did not receive any 
answer. Time was an essential factor with the 
skipper when the weather looked favourable, 


Eskimo boats on the beach 


and he at once went down into the engine-room, 
but Sells was not there. None of us had seen 
him since he went below at noon to have a sleep. 
A diligent search was ordered, but he could not 
be found upon the boat. This was annoying, 
just at the very time we wanted to start, and 
the mystery of his whereabouts turned my 
thoughts to the shooting incident of the after- 
noon. Going to the captain, I told him what I 
had seen. 

“Do you think the Eskimos mistook the 
engineer for a seal?” he asked, startled. 


(Photograph. 


“T have not the slightest proof that it was the 
engineer,” I said. “The incident appeared 
strange to me at the time, and it seems more 
significant now that Sells is missing.” 

Both the captain and myself understood the 
working of the engine, and Quinn immediately 
ran down into the engine-room and proceeded 
to start it. In a minute the exhaust coughed 
and—zip !—like a thing of life the engine started, 
running as smoothly as if Sells were there him- 
self. 

“That’s some consolation,” said the captain ; 
“he has left the engine intact.” 

Quinn and myself next launched the dory and 
went ashore to inquire from the natives if they 
had seen anything of the engineer, but not a 
trace of the missing man could be found. The 
captain asked the natives about the seal they had 
shot, but the Eskimos looked at each other with- 
out speech. Uka-taga explained to us that the 
natives had never seen a seal look or act as that 
one had done. 

“This will necessitate our staying at this port 
for twenty-four hours,” said the captain. “ We 
have no proof that the engineer was shot by the 
Eskimos, and for all we know he may be ashore 
somewhere. If we were to start for our home 
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“Two kayaks raced to the spot, but the seal sank and did not reappear.” 


port, and learn later on that Horace Sells had 
died from starvation and insanity on the shores 
of Siberia, we should reproach ourselves, and 
public opinion would condemn it as an act of 
inhumanity. Moreover, the marine laws of the 
United States demand that the master of a vessel 
shall do everything in his power to aid a distressed 
seaman. We must continue the search.” 
Towards evening we ran the boat up the coast 
about seven miles to a small village, thinking 
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the natives there might know something of the 
missing man, but we found no one there. The 
houses were empty, so we came back to Whalen 
as wise as when we left. It was a pity to be 
wasting so much time when the weather was 
good, and yet it could not be helped. We all 
wanted to leave the desolate Siberian coast, yet 
we longed for something to'turn up that might 
throw some light upon the strange disappear- 
ance of the engineer. 
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After spending a rather sleepless night we 
were routed out of bed next morning at five 
o’clock by the captain, who reported the glass 
going down and the appearance of the weather 
not over good. Jones was making an attempt 
at getting breakfast, while the captain, with the 
mate and myself, went ashore to find out if any- 
thing had been seen or heard of Horace Sells. 
After walking along the beach about a mile to 
see if his body had been washed ashore, the cap- 
tain stopped suddenly and remarked that the 
wind was changing. ‘‘ We had better go back 
to the schooner,” he said. 

In the east a mass of heavy black clouds were 
accumulating, and, notwithstanding the beauti- 
ful tints that the sunset had displayed the pre- 
vious evening, the morning looked unsettled 
and signs of an equinoctial gale were appearing. 
Before we could get back to the boat the wind 
had shifted from south to north-east, and the 
hitherto placid sea looked as if it might cause 
trouble. 

Once on board again, the captain went below 
to start the engine, but the cough from the 
exhaust was wheezy and resonant, and so he 
injected some fresh gasolene into the igniters. 
The next time the engine gave three hard coughs 
and stopped ; then a dozen coughs, and finally 
stopped again. 

Quinn looked out on deck and saw that we 
were in for a howler from the north-east. He 
ordered the mate to stand by the wheel and 
Jones and myself to slip the anchors, while he 
started the engine. By this time the boat was 
pitching pretty badly, and I got impatient and 
went down to the engine-room. We cleaned 
the igniter-points, but to no avail; the engine 
would not start. 

Going up on deck again, I saw that the gale 
was increasing in fury every moment, and the 
white-caps rolling higher and higher. The 
schooner was pitching terribly, and while I was 
looking round a gust of wind struck me and 
knocked me down upon the hatch-coaming, tem- 
porarily stunning me. When I recovered my 
senses I crawled up to the bow of the boat to see 
how the anchors were holding. Up through the 
hawse-holes came a low, rumbling noise, which 
meant that the anchors were dragging over 
rocks. This was my first thought of danger, 
but almost immediately came my second, for, 
notwithstanding that the shore was hazy and 
indistinct in the grey morning dawn, I could see 
that it was looming up much closer to us. I 
also saw about a dozen Eskimos standing on the 
beach, no doubt wondering why we were not 
getting under way. There was nothing for me 
to do, so I waited—either for the engine to start 
or for the crash that I felt sure was imminent. 


The seas were now breaking over the bows of 
the vessel, and the deck was awash most of the 
time, while every few minutes both Jones and 
myself got knocked down by the combined 
forces of the wind and sea. 

At last, to our infinite relief, the engine started, 
and I yelled to Jones to be ready to slip the 
anchors. Just then an enormous sea rushed 
at us. It appeared as if nothing could prevent 
it from engulfing the schooner bodily, and Jones 
and I hung on convulsively to the anchor-chains 
until it passed. That mighty wave carried the 
boat still closer to the shore, and when it sub- 
sided the stern hit the bottom with a crash that 
sent us sprawling upon the deck. Aft, in the 
dining-cabin. I heard the dishes go smash. 

“Great Scot.!”” I whispered to myself. ‘I 
believe the engineer was right in his prediction 
after all.” The cold, icy waters that had 
claimed him were now mercilessly clamouring 
for our own lives. 

Meanwhile a four-inch hawser, fifty fathoms 
long, went overboard and drifted ashore with the 
surf. We grabbed one end and made it fast to 
the foremast, and the Eskimos, seeing that our 
predicament was dangerous, tied the other end 
to a large boulder on the beach. 

Captain Quinn, coming on deck, explained 
that the situation was now serious, for the pound- 
ing of the stern on the rocks had put the rudder 
and propeller out of business. Seeing that we 
were disabled and on a lee shore, he thought it 
best to abandon the boat and save our lives the 
best way we could. 

““Where are the life-preservers?” yelled 
Jones. 

‘* Life - preservers ?’”? echoed the captain. 
“ They will only be a drag upon you. Jump in, 
grab hold of that rope, and walk ashore hand- 
over-hand like a sailor-man.” 

There was little time to deliberate. Just as I 
was about to take hold of the rope, the boat 
lurched and hurled me into the sea. I knew 
nothing for a few minutes, but I must have got 
hold of the hawser somehow or other, and, 
impelled by blind instinct, I dragged myself 
ashore, the Eskimos tugging me into safety. 
In Jess than half an hour we were all safe on the 
beach. 

Had the disaster been premeditated, it could 
not have been more complete. The boat was 
wrecked and smashed to splinters, and all 
endeavours to gave the cargo were fruitless. 
Although we managed to save six ten-pound 
boxes of tobacco, the rest of the wreckage came 
within fifty feet of the shore and then dis- 
appeared. From this’ circumstance it was 
evident that there was a strong undertow 
running. 
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“The Eskimos tugged me into safety.” 1 


The loss of the boat and cargo was a terrible 
blow, for it left us stranded on a savage, desolate 
coast, without clothing or available supplies. 
Presently a full hundred Eskimos came down 
the beach—men, women, and children, all 
dressed in their skin clothing. The chief, seeing 
that we were thoroughly drenched, and that we 
had no spare clothing, promptly told Uka-taga 


to take us to his walrus-hide house and get some 
dry things. 

So great was our relief at getting rid of our 
wet clothes, near the warmth of seal-oil lamps, 
that we overlooked the not-too-appetizing smell 
which came from the seal-meat that was cooking 
for breakfast. 

The chief’s wife was very solicitous about my 
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eating so little, She cleaned a plate by the 
free application of her tongue, and with no 
unstinting hand filled it with the hot seal-meat 
and brought it to me. 

The third day after we were wrecked the ice- 
pack came down like a great white table-land, 
blotting out the open water, and stretch- 
ing its dreary length several hundred 
miles south. 

All chances of our getting away from 
Siberia until the following spring were 
now gone, and arrangements were made 
to house us for the winter. Uka-taga 
agreed to let me stay in his house, while 
the captain, the mate, and Jones found 
room in the much larger yarrang of Now- 
tow-gee, the chief’s son. 


The wife of the Eskimo chief at Whalen. 
From a Photograph. 


Everything went along smoothly until about 
Christmas-time, when Now-tow-gee’s wife had 
twins. Both the babies died a few days after 
their birth, and the shaman, or tribal medicine- 
man, attributed this casualty to the evil influence 


of the white man, and the three men were told 
to leave the house. ‘This unlooked-for edict put 


them in an awkward plight, for it was rumoured 
around the village that more deaths might occur 
wherever they stayed, and none of the natives 
cared to take them in. 


A “shaman,” or Eskimo med 
From a Photograph, 


About this time a native messenger came from 
Vladmir, and reported plenty of open water, 
seals, and fish. He invited the three white men 
to go there and stay in his house. Jones, who 
had previously traded there, accordingly packed 
two boxes of tobacco, and left for Vladmir, 
which lay about one hundred miles south of 
Whalen. 

I was the only white man left at Whalen, and 
I was not only terribly lonely, but I had poor 
success in getting enough to eat. The ice came 
down so closely packed that no blow-holes were 
left where the seals could come up to breathe, 
and accordingly everyone was on short commons. 

When the natives fail to get seals in that 
inhospitable territory, it not only makes a 
dearth of food, but other necessities are not 
forthcoming. The skin of the seal is good for 
making boots and certain articles of clothing, 
and the blubber, when rendered into oil, provides 
both heat and light, which are essential during 
the long Arctic night. 


\ 
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One day, about noon, we were aroused by one 
of the natives yelling excitedly: ‘‘ Oomka! 
Oomka!” (Bear! Bear!”). Five or six 
dog-teams were soon hitched up, and pell-mell 
they went after the bears. Now-tow-gee, the 
chief’s son, saw the bears first. He pointed 


excitedly toward the edge of the ice, where we 
beheld three cream-coloured objects moving over 
the white snow toward Bering Sea. 


It was a 


‘The Author's home 
during the time he was 
marooned among the 
Eskimos. 


From a Photograph. 


big she-bear with 
her two cubs. The 
dogs were wild 
with excitement. 
One animal be- 
came unfastened 
from the team, 
got within a few 
feet of the big 
bear, and began 
to entertain her 
with a series of 
howls and rushes, 
which kept the na- 
tives from shoot- 
ing until they 
were quite close. 

All three bears were killed, but not before the 
dog got one of his paws badly bitten. The 
Eskimos skinned them where they were killed. 
They have a curious way of dividing the flesh 
in this style of hunt. The one who sees the 
quarry first receives the skins, and the flesh is 
then distributed equally among the other natives, 
care being taken that every family in the village 
receives a fair share. 

There were over one hundred natives in the 
village at Whalen, and every morsel which Nature 
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Seal-skins hung up to dry. 
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put into these bears was used up in two days. 
Even the blood, which had frozen solid upon the 
snow, was chopped out, taken to the village, 
and melted to cook the meat in. 

About a fortnight after New Year’s Day we 
were visited by some Eskimos from Koliutchin 
Bay, who reported the killing of twenty Polar 
bears and several hundred seals. They promised 
to give us as much meat as we could haul on two 

dog-teams. It was looked 

upon as a hard trip, but 
all things considered I de- 
cided to go, as I wanted to 
do something for my lodg- 
ing. Money I had none; 
in fact, money would have 
been of no use anyhow, 
for no amount of it would 
have purchased me a 
single ration of food. So 
I plucked up my courage 
and volunteered to go to 
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Koliutchin with Uka-taga and bring home 
some meat. I rustled about the village and got 
some good warm clothing from the different 
natives, for from previous experiences in the 
Arctic I knew that if I travelled or hunted much 
in these regions I must wear proper clothes or 
I should inevitably get nipped by the frost, and, 
perhaps, regret it for the rest of my life. 
Uka-taga and I started out with two dog- 
teams, seven dogs to each team. We were eight 
days in getting to Koliutchin Bay, and we lay 
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up there for a week on account of my having a 
serious touch of snow-blindness. To ward off 
this ailment my ingenious companion took a 
piece of drift wood and notched it with his 
hunting-knife, so that the bridge of the nose 
would fit into it. Then, opposite each eye, he 
cut a slit through the wood just long enough and 
narrow enough to allow my eyes a medium range 
of vision. He then took a piece of graphite and 
blackened the wood on both sides to deaden the 
glare of the snow. This simple but ingenious 
device gave me a rather hideous appearance, but 
by wearing it I was able to stave off further 
suffering with my eyes. 

The next morning dawned biting cold, and an 
hour before daylight we started on our homeward 
journey. We made slow time; the snow had 
drifted during the night, the dogs had to walk 
most of the time, and we had two extra deer 
carcasses which made our loads pull much heavier 
than we at first intended. Towards noon the 
wind became boisterous and filled the air with 
drifting snow, and it was only with the utmost 
toil and trouble that we held our course. About 
noon we halted at a small village. I cooked 
some meat while Uka-taga melted snow and 
poured the water upon the sledge-runners, when 
it immediately froze, making our loads pull much 
easier. 

Uka-taga wanted to get to Cape Serdize that 
night, where we could have a good rest until the 
storm ceased, but our hopes were not tobe realized. 
About three o’clock my team broke loose from 
the sledge, and away the seven brutes galloped 
toward the place we had just come from. This 
is a favourite and most exasperating trick of the 
Siberian dog. They took me by surprise, and 
I could not catch them before they got away. 
It was two hours before I located them, entangled 
among some scrub willows, and it took me fully 
an hour to unravel the knot which the brutes 
had tied themselves into. Meanwhile, I had to 
keep rubbing my nose and cheeks, for I was con- 
tinually getting frozen. 

It was dark when I got back to the sledge. 
I found Uka-taga busy cutting blocks of snow 
with his hunting-knife to make a shelter for the 
night. It was late, and the cold wind rioting 
across the bleak tundra made me look upon 
Uka-taga’s snow-house with distinct friend- 
liness. 

When we finally got back to Whalen, after a 
terribly arduous trip, we found that the ice had 
opened up in places and the natives were getting 
plenty of seals. They had killed fifty white bears 
and trapped many white foxes since we left. 
Hundreds of skins were hung up on poles to be 
aired in the cold fresh wind. Thus the village 
which had erstwhile been the scene of hunger 
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and desolation was transformed into a hive o1 
industry. 

The Eskimos are a remarkably ingenious race. 
With pieces of brass and copper from the engine 
of our wrecked vessel they had made some sur- 
prisingly fine implements. Nearly every native 
was smoking a pipe made from the brass oil- 
cups of the engine. 

The most ingenious piece of work I saw done 
was by a native named Koo-too. He got a piece 
of pipe about four feet long from the wreck, and 
with this and two small kegs he set up a still and 
distilled about a gallon of alleged whisky. You 
could have knocked me down with a straw when 
I saw Koo-too and another native coming 
staggering down the trail roaring drunk. I had 
suspected before that their sobriety was due 
more to the lack of opportunity than to their 
native temperament, and on general principles 
I thought it best to stop the carousal, so I went 
straight to Koo-too’s yarrang, where I found the 
still. I demanded the piece of pipe, which his 
wife reluctantly gave me, and threw it away. 

Koo-too was very angry with me for taking 
the piece of pipe. I tried to evade him until he 
regained his senses, but he came and stood upon 
the roof of Uka-taga’s house, where I was stay- 
ing, and told all the natives who went past that 
I was “ Atkee, tang-ee-tang,” which meant that 
I was a bad American. Fortunately the two 
rascals had used up the few pounds of flour and 
the molasses, and this fact, with the loss of the 
pipe, put an end to the distillery. 

Monotonously the weeks dragged by. Gradu- 
ally the days lengthened, until scarcely any night 
was left, but there was still no sign, no hope, of 
rescue. 

The natives of Northern Siberia have a very 
barbarous custom of killing off the old people. 
If an aged person thinks that his sphere of use- 
fulness has passed he will sometimes implore 
some of the younger men to end the life which 
is fast drawing to a close. One morning I heard 
Uka-taga and his grandmother chattering very 
solemnly about her willingness to leave them. 
She told him not to shoot her, but said she was 
willing to be strangled. Imagine my horror 
when Uka-taga asked me if I had any objection 
to his killing his grandmother! I advised him 
to tell her to abandon any such idea, but the poor 
old woman persisted in her request, saying she 
had no teeth to eat with, her eyes were of little 
use to her, and that she could not walk, which 
made her a helpless burden to her people. Uka- 
taga went to see the shaman about it, and it was 
arranged that the medicine-man would perform 
the ceremony the next day when the sun reached 
a certain height in the sky. I got up early that 
morning, intending to go for a long walk, as 1 
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did not want to witness the hanging. Just 
before I left the house, however, Uka-taga 
whispered to me that he thought his grand- 
mother was dying. It proved to be true, for in 
less than an hour the venerable old squaw 
departed life in the way Nature intended. 

There was no time lost in getting her buried, 
and the same piece of walrus-rope which the 
shaman was to use to hang her was tied around 
her body and three men dragged the corpse to 
the cemetery. 

The Eskimos of Siberia never bury their dead 
in graves ; the bodies are simply laid upon the 
ground and covered with loose slabs of rock to 
protect them from the dogs and wolves. This 
custom of leaving the dead upon Arctic hilltops 
is unavoidable, for digging a grave in the frozen 
ground with the tools the Eskimos use would be 
impossible. As years pass by the bones of the 
dead become detached and are scattered over 
the surface of the ground. Consequently, there 
is scarcely a ridge along the Arctic coast that has 
not a cairn of skulls piled up fantastically 
beneath the blue dome of heaven. 
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Spring was now showing its effect on all sides. 
The food still kept coming in, and the shrieks of 
wild-fowl filled the air. Although the ammuni- 
tion was running low, the Eskimos caught hun- 
dreds of ducks by throwing a kind of net into the 
air, often bringing down several birds entangled 
in its meshes. 

With the approach of summer I was always 
on the look-out for a whale-ship. One night I 
felt uneasy. I could not sleep, so I got up and 
walked towards the shore. It was midnight, 
but there was no night. The ice-floes were 
drifting lazily northward, and not a sound broke 
the terrible solitude. Suddenly my attention 
was arrested by a native running towards the 
village and yelling at the top of his voice :— 


A cairn of skulls. 


“Omiakpuk come; Omiakpuk come East 
Cape!” (‘‘ A whale-ship has come to East Cape.”’) 

A strange elation took hold of me. Here was 
deliverance at last! In a very short time 
twenty dogs were hitched up to a sledge to take 
me to East Cape, and the shaman took a dog and 
stabbed it to death with a hunting-knife. He 
held the body with one hand, while with the 
other he sprinkled the animal’s blood to the four 
winds. Uka-taga informed me that this sacri- 


- fice was made to clear away all the evil influences 


of the wreck of the Sea Air, and also to ensure 
that no ill would overtake me on my journey 
homeward. 

It was poor sleighing to East Cape. Only 
patches of snow remained, the mountain streams 
were now released from the icy grasp of winter, 
and sometimes we had to wade up to our waists 
in the water to cross a torrent which a few weeks 
before was frozen solid. 

I landed at East Cape that evening, and found 
the whale-ship Belvedere, of San Francisco, tied 
up to the shore-ice waiting to take me back to 
Nome. She had picked up Captain Quinn, Bill 
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Jones, and Morritson, the mate, at Vladmir. 
They, too, had thrilling experiences to relate, 
and were overjoyed at our rescue. We landed 
back in Nome on the first day of July, 1907, 
presenting a rather worn appearance after our 
nine months’ sojourn in Siberia. 

I still believe that it was the pirate joke which 
Jones sprung upon the feeble-minded engineer 
that lost Sells his life and me a fortune. No 
trace of the poor fellow’s body was ever found, 
but there can be little doubt that the Eskimos 
shot him in mistake for a seal, and that his bones 
lie somewhere beneath the cold waters of the 
Arctic Ocean, keeping company with the ribs of 
our ill-fated schooner and the valuable cargo 
that was to bring us wealth. 
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World. 
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and pulpit, and the clock and bells in the tower chime 


automatically. 


The remarkable village here described is so small that one could toss a biscuit from end to end of it, yet 
it boasts its own church, railway station, recreation-ground, and many other features. It is, in fact, a 
most wonderful model, complete and “working” in the smallest detail; and the mere human being 
has an odd, Gulliver-like feeling while strolling through the Lilliputian hamlet. The photographs 
give one an excellent idea of the success with which the illusion of reality has been maintained. 


S)HE countless model houses and 
model villages which have from 
time to time been constructed by 
ingenious and painstaking people are 

"remarkable each in their own way, but 
there has never been anything to equal the tiny 
village of Fonsham, in Surrey. You are scarcely 
likely to find the Lilliputian village on any map, 


although its houses clothe the sides of a little 
hill and adjoining valley in the lovely county of 
Surrey. One could easily throw a stone across 
the whole of the space occupied by Fonsham ; 
but the hamlet is so realistic, and every detail 
so beautifully worked out to scale, that the 
illusion is complete, so that it looks exactly like 
an everyday village seen from a distance. 
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y station Every detail is faithfully reproduced, and everything js “made to work.” 
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The village recreation-ground. 
complete with grand-stand and 
band-stand. 


Fonsham had _ its 
birth in a_ strange 
combination of fancy 
and usefulness. On 
the hills overlooking 
Redhill the Philan- 
thropic Society has a 
farm-home, on which 
hundreds of growing 
lads have been taught 
different trades— 
especially agriculture 
—and have gone forth 
to earn a livelihood in 
the British Isles and 


the Colonies beyond ed Sa 
the sea. On the |) 
\' 
LN 


society’s estate was 
an old disused 
gravel- pit, which, 7 
being close to the 
principal buildings, became somewhat of an 
eyesore to the Rev. M. G. Vine, the Warden of 
the Home. He therefore devised an ingenious 
scheme for beautifying the unsightly pit, and, 
incidentally, giving the boys actual practice in 
house building, landscape gardening, tunnelling, 
railway construction, and the numerous other 
things which can be learned in the course of 
turning a piece of waste land into a properly- 
laid-out village. 

The result of this ingenious plan was the 
creation of a Lilliputian town that has no 


counterpart in the 
world. Fonsham 
needs no_ artificial 
covering to protect 
it from the weather ; 
every building is 
well and substanti- 
ally made, and can 
withstand the buffet- 
ings of the none too 
kindly climate of 
England. Although 
it is a model village 
in every sense of the 
word, it is quite large 
enough to allow the 
boys to walk along 
the roadways from 
one part to another 
as they go about their 
work of keeping the 
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hedges clipped, the houses clean and in good 
Tepair, and the roads and paths free from weeds 
and leaves. The village is finished off with a 
wonderful weather-proof background, painted by 
one of the boys at the Home, which adds to the 
amazing illusion. To look at Fonsham and see 
the boys at work in it upsets one’s sense 
of proportion. The village appears genuine 
enough ; the fences, trees, and everything else 
are quite as they should be, but the giants 
moving about look alarmingly unreal. If the 
village were smaller, the lads would look just 
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what they really are—boys walking about 
amongst models; but Fonsham is just large 
enough to upset one’s calculations, with the 
result that it is the boys who look artificial. The 
background undoubtedly adds to the mystifica- 
tion, and it requires a discerning scrutiny to tell 
exactly where the actual houses cease and the 
cunningly-painted scenery commences. 

It should not be actually necessary to detrain 
at Redhill to reach 
Fonsham, because 
there is a station 
at the village, 
equipped with 
every conveni- 
ence ; but if people 
wish to visit Lilli- 
put they must put 
up with the 
troubles of Gulli- 
ver, and be con- 
tent to look down 
at Fonsham Rail- 
way Station in- 
stead of arriving 
at it on the minia- 
ture railway. It is 
absurdly real, this 
wonderful station ; 
there is no detail 
missing. Even the 
platforms are 
peopled with top- 
hatted City 
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The squire’s mansion, which contains a properly-fitted billiard-room 
with a real slate-bedded table. 


gentlemen and dainty little misses. They 
never speak to anyone; they mind their own 
business, and are hardy little folks, who with- 
stand the vagaries even of an English winter. 
Perhaps they would be more sociable if they could, 
but the fact that they are carved out of wood 
alters things somewhat. There is a goods 
siding to bring in supplies; and evidently 
further building is anticipated, for a truck 
: stands in the siding 

sees with a number of 

beams of wood just 
about to be lifted 
by a_ miniature 
crane. Everything 
works in even the 
minutest detail ; 
the “ points” on 
the railway - track 
can be moved from 
the signal-box, and 
the little locomo- 
tives will run out on 
their journey, dis- 
appearing from 
view under a tunnel 
which runs through 
a hill leading to 
the open country. 
On the left of the 
TK railway station lies 
the road leading up 
to the main part 
of the village. It is 
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The ruins of Fountains Abbey, a really wonderful piece of work—' Be me massive concrete bridgeyi in the foreground. 
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one of the prettiest sights imaginable, with its 
trees and fences in exact proportion, the farm- 
yard full of stacks of hay and straw, which have, 
presumably, been harvested by the inhabitants 
in previous years. If they work, as a healthy 
community they must also play ; and one of the 
first things a visitor sees on leaving the station 
is a football-ground, with a reasonable seating 
capacity for happy Fonshamites, while the 
recreation - ground also contains a miniature 
bandstand, with chairs all ready for the per- 
formers. 

Higher up the village street is the church, 
certainly the most wonderful model church 


possible, surrounded with a graveyard, in which 
the burial-places of departed Fonshamites are 
marked with stone crosses, head-stones, and the 
usual devices which are erected to locate the 
graves of mere human beings. Like many of 
the other buildings in the little village on the 
Surrey hills, Fonsham Church is made of stone 
and cement, and is to all intents and purposes 
as indestructible as any ordinary church. The 
exterior is not the only remarkable part about 
the miniature sacred edifice; the interior is 
fitted up with exquisite little pews and pulpit 
and a model organ, all of which are kept clean 
and dusted by the giant owners, who, to facilitate 
their attentions, have built the roof with a section 
which lifts up in the form of a lid, giving 
free access to the inside. The tower is complete, 
with a clock which chimes the quarters and hours, 
and a sweet-sounding set of bells can be rung to 
call the inhabitants to worship. 

_ From the church a road leads down past a 
collection of little dwellings of various designs. 
Each house is a marvel of model-building ; 
windows and doors open and shut at will, gates 


The boys of the Farm Schoo! 


are swung on hinges, and the fences are all 
properly constructed of posts and rails. The 
cottages are substantial structures of concrete, 
brick, and stone, and as weatherproof as many 
products of the modern builder—in fact, more 
so. 

Evidently the villagers vacate their houses 
in exactly the same way as ordinary mortals, 
for one house, devoid of blinds and curtains, 
embellishments which the ‘‘ occupied ” houses 
can boast, looks the picture of lonely emptiness, 
with a board in the garden which bears the very 
human device “ To Let.” 

It is an up-to-date village, this Fonsham, and 


“tidying up" the village. 


outside the village smithy the horse from the 
mansion lower down waits to be shod, while a 
brand-new board declares to all and sundry 
that “ Motor-cars and aeroplanes are repaired 
here.” 

Every house is not fully fitted with furniture 
and domestic appliances, but many are, and 
these are pcriodically opened and cleaned by 
lifting the upper half of the building, which is 
hinged on to the lower, so that, should the ladies 
and gentlemen ever arrive home from their 
station, they will find the tiny chairs fit to sit 
upon and the miniature pier-glasses ready to 
reflect the beam of satisfaction which might 
well spread over the countenances of the occu- 
piers of such model dwellings. 

To think of an English village without a 
squire’s house would be contrary to the fitness 
of things, and Fonsham has its “ big house ” in 
the most picturesque location. It is really a 
wonderful mansion, with its little flights of stone 
steps, its well-laid-out gardens, and its guardian 
lodges. The way the shrubs, trees, and vegeta- 
tion are kept to a size to correspond with the 
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building clearly shows that the 
house, in common with all others, 
receives constant attention. When 
the squire does arrive he will find 
his house no empty shell ; it is 
furnished throughout in magnifi- 
cent style, even the billiard-room 
being provided with a real slate- 
bedded table, with accessories of 
a proportionate size to suit the 
gentleman who could enter the 
little building. 

Like many parts of Old England, 
Fonsham has 1ts ruined abbey, a 
copy of the genuine decaying edi- 
fice of Fountains Abbey. The re- 

resentation is in cement and iron, 
and will probably last longer than 
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its original, unless it is removed purposely. 
The fine Norman arches, broken here an 
mbling walls and battered tower, 


there, the cru 
all are there. It is not a mere building feat, 
the making of this counterfeit of ancient 


glory; it is veritable work of art, made 
to. breathe the very atmosphere of age an 
ruin, and even Nature has been cunningly 


Sespecting the interior of the church 
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Spring- cleaning & cottage — All the 
Somiges are made 60 open in this way. 


induced to throw her 
kindly and obscuring 
mantle of ivy and lichen 
about the tiny building, 
even as she does over 
the decaying grandeur 
of the ancient abbeys 
and castles of our own 
land. There is a world 
. of detail at every turn, 
as shown in our illus- 
trations, and the 
strength and durability 
of everything is mar- 
vellous. Over the wide 
stream which runs out 
under arches just at the 
rear of the ruined 
abbey, the way to the 
railway station lies over 
an iron and concrete 
bridge which will bear 
the weight of the keepers of the village as they 
go about their work. The very water itself 
is checked by lock-gates with an overflow weir 
at the side. The gates open and shut to such 
perfection that the water-level is securely kept. 
Like everything else, the water appliances are 
very real, and the artistic contour is kept in 


evidence in everything. 


CHASE. 


BY W. D. HORNADAY, 
TEXAS. 


OF AUSTIN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


An episode from the adventurous career 
of Captain “ Bill’ McDonald, of the 
famous Texas Rangers, showing how 
he ran down and captured two dangerous 
outlaws and, practically single-handed, 
saved them from the vengeance of an 
infuriated mob—a feat that over a score 
of officers were later unable to emulate. 


eal HEN the north-bound train on the 
railroad which splits in two the 
q ‘‘ Panhandle” region of Texas 
| stopped at the little town of Bowie, 
where another road pokes its steely 
nose directly north into what was then’ the 
Comanche nation of Indian Territory, a lithe, 
sparely-built little man stepped from the for- 
ward coach to the platform. A chilly wind was 
blowing straight across the unprotected plains, 
and the man drew his short top-coat about him 
as he felt the cold breeze. Other passengers 
alighted from the, train, and some of them, in 
idle curiosity, gathered in groups at a respectful 


Captain “ Bill” McDonald, the famous Texas Ranger commander. 
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distance from the man who was restlessly walk- 
ing up and down the upper end of the platform, 
and who appeared to be the object of consider- 
able attention. While there was nothing about 
his dress to mark him from the usual run of 
Westerners, there was an independence in his 
light, swinging gait, an indefinable look in his 
steady, penetrating blue eyes, that stamped him 
as a man of character. Presently a well-groomed 
traveller dismounted from the steps of the sleep 
ing-car at the rear of the train and walked up 
to one of the groups of men. He noticed that 
the man on the forward end of the platform 
was receiving much quiet attention. 
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~T don’t see anything very remarkable in the 
looks of that fellow,” the stranger said. ‘‘ Who 
is he, and what has he done?” 

His words caused unfeigned disgust among 
the men in the little crowd of platform loungers. 

“T reckon you ain’t been out in this country 
long, or you would know Captain Bill McDonald 
when you saw him,” one of them deigned to 
make answer. 

The stranger quickly retraced his steps to tell 
the other members of his travelling party that 
Captain Bill McDonald, the famous Texas 
Ranger commander, was upon the platform. 
They hastened out to catch a glimpse of him. 

A few minutes later two roughly-dressed men, 
each wearing holsters and pistols, came hurrying 
across the platform to where Captain McDonald 
was standing talking with the express messenger. 
They were Lee Queen and Jack Harwell, mem- 
bers of Captain McDonald’s company of Rangers. 

“ Halloa, boys!” Captain McDonald greeted 
them. “I thought you were at Wichita Falls.” 

They quietly informed their commander that 
they had received information that a band of 
desperadoes who made Indian Territory their 
rendezvous were 
reported to be on 
their way to that 
part of Texas on a 
raiding expedition, 
and that they were 
at Bowie to inter- 
cept them if they 


should pass through 
that place. 
Before they 


could further dis- 
cuss their plans the 
telegraph operator 
walked briskly out 
of his office and 
handed Captain 
McDonald a tele- 
gram. The message 
was signed by the 
sheriff of Wichita 


County, and _ The City National Bank of Wi 
i outlaws, Crawford and * 
read :— From a} 


“Come at once. 
City National Bank of Wichita Falls has been 
robbed, and the cashier, Frank Dorsey, killed 
and others wounded.” 

Captain McDonald read the telegram to his 
two men. 

“That means plenty of work for us,” 
grimly. 

The fact that he was just returning to his head- 
quarters at Amarillo from a ten days’ bout with 
a band of desperadoes in the extreme south- 


he said, 


‘a Falls, which was raided by the two 
“Kid” Lewis, who ‘killed the cashier and wounded 
two other people. i 


western part of Texas, and was badly in need of 
sleep and rest, was no-hindrance to Captain 
McDonald when confronted with this new duty. 
He had just time to send a telegram to Wichita 
Falls, ordering the officers there to have horses 
at the station in readiness for himself and men, 
when the train pulled out, with him on board en 
route to the scene of the latest crime. Two hours 
later he arrived at Wichita Falls, where the de- 
tails of the robbery and murder were quickly 
made known to him. 

The crime had been committed by one “ Kid” 
Lewis and a man named Crawford, notorious 
outlaws from the Indian Territory. They had 
that morning made a raid on the bank, and, 
mecting with resistance, had shot and killed 
Mr. Dorsey, the cashier ; wounded H. H. Lang- 
ford, the bookkeeper ; and shot Dr. Kennedy, 
vice-president of the institution, in the left 
breast, but the bullet was deflected by a case of 
surgical instruments and a silk handkerchief, 
which he happened to be carrying in the pocket 
of his coat, so that the ball passed harmlessly 
through his clothes. The robbers had rifled 
the alc of six hundred dollars in silver, but were 
unable to get more 
money owing to 
the crowd of men 
who were attracted 
to the spot by the 
shooting. The 
robbers darted out 
of the back door 
and made for their 
horses, which they 
quickly mounted, 
and, digging “their 
spurs into the 
animals’ sides, were 
off like the wind, 
carrying the sack of 
silver with them. 
The local peace . 
officers and a posse 
of citizens were in 
close pursuit, and 
a running fight was 
kept up between 
them and the fugi- 
tives for some distance. The horse of one of 
the robbers was shot and killed, but the outlaw 
quickly sprang behind his comrade upon the 
back of the other horse, and both made their 
escape from the town unharmed. 

A large posse of citizens continued the pursuit. 
They learned that the robbers had met an old 
man driving into the town and had uncere- 
moniously appropriated his horse. ‘The robbers 
fled in an easterly direction until they crossed 
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Holiday Creek, 
when they 
reached a field 
where a man 
was ploughing 
with a good 
team of horses. 
By this time 
the animals 
which they 
were riding 
were about to 
drop from 
fatigue.- The 
outlaws drew their 
guns and forced the 
farmer to exchange 
his horses for theirs. 
Mounting their com- 
paratively fresh 
horses, the two robbers 
continued their wild 
flight, making towards 
the Wichita River. 
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“The outlaws drew thelr fens and forced the farmer to exchange 


This much con- 
cerning the rob 
bery and the sub- 
sequent pursuit 
was told to Cap- 
tain McDonald 
while he and his 
two Rangers were 
preparing to take 
up the chase. 
Meanwhile, he 
was joined by his 
sergeant, John L. 
Sullivan, and the 
four men rode 
out of town at 
break-neck speed, 
quickly picking 
up the trail as 
they went along. 
A few miles out 
their pathway led 
through a deep 
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mud-hole, and here the horse Captain McDonald 
was riding floundered and fell. It took much 
scrambling on the part of both the horse and 
the captain to get out of this quagmire; but 
finally they managed to reach the other shore, 
where, without taking time to go through any 
cleansing process, Captain McDonald mounted, 
and was off again on the trail of the fleeing 
bandits. Shortly after this mud-hole episode 
Sergeant Sullivan's stirrup-leather broke, and he 
was thrown headlong from his horse. His fall 
was so violent that a rib was broken, disabling 
him from continuing the chase. 

Captain McDonald and the remaining two 
men kept up the hard ride for ten miles. They 
followed the trail of the outlaws until they had 
crossed the Wichita River, after which it was 
lost. The fugitives had entered the thick 
growth of underbrush which covered the river- 
bottom. 

Members of the posse, who had gone out on 
the first chase after the robbers, came up and 
informed the captain where the pursuit had 
ended and where the outlaws were last seen. 

Up to the time Captain McDonald arrived 
upon the scene no one dared to enter the thick 
underbrush in pursuit of the desperate men who 
had taken refuge there. 

“ Tam going in there to get those two fellows,” 
said Captain McDonald to his men, after quietly 
studying the situation for a moment. 

Both Queen and Harwell quickly accepted the 
implied challenge of their commander. ‘“‘ We 
will go with you,” they said. 

The two fugitives had ridden their horses 
through the undergrowth, and the Rangers could 
do likewise ; but it was ticklish work. The 
snapping of twigs and the tramp of the horses’ 
feet could be plainly heard for some distance, 
and, as the robbers were believed to be close at 
hand, the daring Rangers expected every minute 
to hear bullets whistling past their heads. They 
followed the trail for a few hundred yards, and 
finally came to a bend in the river. Here, tied 
close to the bank, they discovered the horses 
which the robbers had been riding Captain 
McDonald and his followers dismounted. 

“ We will now do a little walking,” he said to 
his men in a whisper, a smile playing around his 
mouth. 

They examined the ground carefully, and soon 
found tracks leading down to the river. Hitching 
their horses close to the animals which the bandits 
had abandoned, they moved forward. 

Captain McDonald quickly picked up the trail 
of the fugitives. At places it was exceedingly 
difficult to follow, a displaced twig, a broken 
stem of grass, or some other trivial evidence 


being all he had to go by. By this time it was 
Vol. xxviii 14 


late in the afternoon, and the twilight was 
beginning to settle down, while the cheerless 
wind, which had been blowing from the north all 
day, had turned into a gale of bitter coldness. 
While Captain McDonald strode along, his - 
penetrating eyes following the dim trail, Queen 
and Harwell walked softly by his side, with eyes 
and ears likewise alert, and their guns extended 
before them, ready for the first warning of the 
proximity of the outlaws. 

The trail was followed in this manner for a 
few hundred yards, when it stopped abruptly 
at the river-bank; it was evident that the 
fugitives had crossed to the other side. 

The pursuers were now faced with the alter- 
native of either crossing the icy-cold stream or 
giving up the chase. Without a word Captain 
McDonald took the lead and waded across, the 
water coming up to his neck. He held his 
pistols and cartridges high above his head to 
prevent them getting wet, and his two men 
followed uncomplainingly close behind. The 
trail was soon picked up on the other side of 
this stream, and was followed through the brush 
for some distance, when the trio came to an open 
space situated outside of the belt of undergrowth 
which skirted the river. Here they met another 
member of the posse, one Bob McClure. Captain 
McDonald instructed McClure to go and fetch 
the abandoned horses, and to summon all the 
men possible to guard the locality near the 
county road, in order to prevent the robbers 
getting across in an attempt to reach Indian 
Territory. 

“While you do this,” said Captain McDonald, 
“ we will beat the brush and uncover the hiding- 
place of the scoundrels.” 

It afterwards transpired that the two bandits 
were lying in the brush within a few yards of 
where Captain McDonald was standing talking 
to McClure. They overheard every word of his 
instructions and lost no time in getting away 
from the spot, changing their course and making 
for a creek that lay parallel with the river. 

The intensity of the cold that McDonald and 
his Rangers felt was augmented by their wet 
clothes, which by this time were freezing upon 
their bodies. They had no thought, however, 
of quitting the chase. The trail was getting hot, 
and they had every confidence that the desperate 
robbers would be overtaken before many hours 
had passed. Occasionally the cracking of a 
twig in front of them would lead to an instan- 
taneous aiming of guns at the spot whence 
the noise came, but nothing happened. It was 
a nerve-trying experience, but Captain McDonald 
went through it as though it was one of the most 
pleasurable events of his life. The only time 
that he showed the slightest willingness to leave 
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the trail for a moment was shortly after they had 
left the place where McClure had been given his 
instructions. The trail led close to a ranch. 
The moon was shining brightly, but, even with 
the light which it afforded, it required the greatest 
skill on the part of Captain McDonald to follow 
the track of the fleeing outlaws. He was bending 
over, endeavouring to see the imprint of their 
footsteps, when a fragrant whiff of coffee came 
to his nostrils. He raised his head and stopped, 
his glance turning in the direction of the ranch. 

“The two beggars we are chasing can’t run 
far in five minutes with that sack of silver they 
are carrying,” he said. “ Let’s 
go in and get a cup of coffee.” 

They were drinking the 
coffee when the sounds of 
shots reached their ears. A 
horse was standing tied close 
to the ranch-house. Captain 
McDonald, when he heard the 
firing, bolted through the door, 
sprang upon the animal’s 
back, and sped away in the 
direction of the shooting. He 
discovered that the men whom 
McClure had sent to guard the 
road had seen the robbers as 
they crossed a wheat-field a 
little distance off, and had 
fired at them. ‘The bandits 
had returned the fire and 
made their escape. Captain 
McDonald, however, supposed 
that the guards had killed or 
captured the fugitives. 

“ Did you get them?” he 
asked of an excited group of 
men who were crouched be- 
hind a fence. 

“No; they ran into the 
brush, right over there,” 
someone replied, pointing to 
the creek-bottom some four 
hundred yards distant. 

“What are you all doing 
here, then?” he asked. “Why didn’t you 
follow them ?” 

“You must think we are fools, to follow them 
into that underbrush,” answered one of the men. 

Captain McDonald surveyed the party con- 
temptuously for a moment. 

“Well, you’re a nice set of fellows !”” was his 
only comment. ‘‘I am going after them, and 
if any of you want to volunteer to go with me, 
come on.” 

“Ym coming, captain,” answered Will 
McCauley, who belonged to his Ranger company. 

The two men made a dash for the thicket, but 


“Kid” Lewis, the outlaw. 
From a Photograph, 


had not proceeded far when they encountered 
a high wire fence, evidently built around a stock- 
pen, which barred farther progress for the horses 
in that direction. Abandoning their mounts, 
therefore, they proceeded on foot, following the 
trail of the robbers as best they could in the semi- 
darkness. Presently they came upon Judge 
Edgar Scurry, of Wichita Falls, who had followed 
the outlaws and was lying in wait to get a shot 
at them, should they come through the thicket 
in his direction. 

The two daring Rangers continued the advance 
into the thicket. Before long they overtook 
Bob McClure, who had rushed 
after the robbers when they 
had made their way into the 
creck-bottom. He knew the 
exact spot where the fugitives 
had entered the hiding-place, 
and pointed out the trail to 
Captain McDonald. 

“You and McCauley follow 
the trail of the men into the 
thicket,” said McDonald, 
“and I will enter by the 
opposite side and intercept 
them as they bolt before 
your advance.” 

These instructions were fol- 
lowed, the three men going 
into the thick chaparral which 
skirted the creek by two 
separate courses. McDonald 
was alone, and held his guns 
in readiness to fire as he 
made slow and almost silent 
progress through the brush. 
Stealthily penetrating farther 
and farther into the recesses 
of the wilderness, ever alert 
and watchful, his trained ears 
straining at the slightest 
sound, and his eyes viewing 
quickly all objects that came 
within their range, Captain 
McDonald at last reached 
the bank of the creck. Cautiously he raised 
himself in the shadow of a cotton-wood tree, to 
take a view of what might be seen in the limited 
space around him. His keen glances fell across 
the creek, and instantly he saw two objects 
which seemed to him suspicious. He watched 
them intently for a moment, and presently made 
out the shadowy outlines of two men squatting 
in the weeds. As he watched one of them 
moved. 

“Throw up your hands, you scoundrels!” 
he yelled, and at the same instant covered them 
with his guns. 
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Two pairs of hands went up, plainly visible 
above the tops of the weeds. 

“Now stand up!’ commanded McDonald. 

“We can’t,” came back the answer. ‘ Our 
guns are lying across our laps, and they are 
cocked.” 

“ Get up from there, or I will put bullets into 

_ you,” shouted the Ranger. 

The two outlaws immediately scrambled to 
their feet, their guns tumbling to the ground. 

“Now move off from your guns and turn your 
backs to me,” came the spoken order from across 
the creek. 

Again the captain’s order was obeyed. The 
robbers stood in silence, facing in the opposite 
direction, while Captain McDonald swam across 
the creek and formally made them his captives. 
Lying by the side of the fallen guns was the well- 
filled money-sack, which the bandits had carried 
all the way. ~ 

Captain McDonald searched his prisoners and 
was about to start off with them when McCauley 
and McClure appeared upon the scene. They 
at first insisted upon shooting the robbers, but 
were warned by Captain McDonald that the 
captives must be protected at all hazards. On 
the return journey the robbers showed indica- 
tions of mutiny when the creek was reached 
and they were told that they would have to 
swim across. 

“Don’t make us do it, captain,” they pleaded ; 
“ the water is bitter cold.” 

“You've got to do it, and be mighty quick 
about it, too,” returned Captain McDonald. 
“Tve got a great mind to duck you besides, 
for all the trouble you have caused me.” 

McDonald followed them through the water, 
and, when they stood sputtering and shaking 
on the other bank, asked his captives how they 
had enjoyed their cold dip. The two men were 
now thoroughly subdued. They evidenced a 
holy terror of Captain McDonald, closely watch- 
ing every move that he made, as though fearing 
that he meant to put a summary end to their 
existence, or torture them to his heart’s 
content. 

“What are you a-going to do with us ?” one 
of the outlaws ventured to ask, at last. 

“Tam going to put you in jail, where you 

- belong,” replied the captain. ‘“‘By rights I 
ought to shoot the pair of you, but I am sworn 
to respect and obey the law, and you're safe 
from harm at my hands.” 

“ Don’t take us into town, captain; we shall 
be strung up for sure,” pleaded one of the cap- 
tives. 

“Why didn’t you think about that when you 
shot the poor fellows down at the bank? But 
rest easy ; you'll not come to any harm while I 


am in charge of you,” the captain replied, 
reassuringly. 

When McDonald, McCauley, and McClure, 
with the prisoners, reached the wagon-road, 
where members of the posse were stationed, and 
the fact became known that the robbers had 
been captured, there was much excitement, and 
many open threats were made of lynching the 
prisoners. J 

“ You'll not“harm these two men while I am 
around,” said Captain McDonald. 

The men who had been doing the most talking 
about meting out quick and decisive pinishment 
to the prisoners had nothing more to say on the 
subject when they heard the captain make this 
declaration. 

Wichita Falls was reached at two o’clock in 
the morning, and the prisoners were immediately 
placed in jail. The news of the capture speedily 
spread through the town, and in a very short 
time plans for lynching the two men were on 
foot, although the leaders of the movement were 
very careful not to acquaint Captain McDonald 
with what was going on. ‘It was first proposed 
by the latter that the prisoners should be taken 
to a neighbouring town for safe keeping, but 
upon receiving assurances from citizens of 
Wichita Falls that the law would be allowed to 
take its course, he decided to keep them in jail 
there. Captain McDonald knew, however, that 
the prisoners would undoubtedly be killed by 
the indignant populace unless the jail were well 
guarded. After the outlaws had been placed 
in their cells a large crowd of excited men still 
surrounded the jail, and Captain McDonald, 
mounting the steps, told them that they would 
have to leave. 

There were shouts of defiance at this order, 
and so, drawing his pistols, McDonald told the 
mob that unless it dispersed he would fire upon 
them, and with that he levelled his six-shooters. 
There was a wild scramble for safety, and in 
another moment the street in front of the jail 
was deserted. 

Weary, wet, and shivering with cold, McDonald 
and the faithful members of his company of 
Rangers guarded the building through the 
remaining hours of the night. By this time 
news of the bank robbery and the chase after 
the robbers was beginning to reach remote parts 
of the outlying districts. The cashier, Dorsey, 
was popular, as were also the wounded men, 
and the indignation over the crime committed 
by the two outlaws who were now behind prison 
bars was very intense. The spirit of the ranches 
prevailed, and on all hands people demanded 
that summary justice should be meted out to 
the murderers. Only one man stood in the 
way of carrying out this time-honoured custom 
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—Captain McDonald. If he could be decoyed heard the tragic news, and had perhaps ridden 
from his guard duty in front of the jail the two all night to be in at the death of the repbers. 

outlaws would soon be dragged out and exe- 
cuted. The night wore on, however, and Cap- 
tain McDonald and his Rangers maintained 
their vigilance. Occasionally a cowboy would 
gallop down the street in front of the jail and tie 
his horse in the court-house square. He had 


“He levelled his six- 
shooters.” 
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“Yo’all ain’t hanged ’em yet, has you?” 
inquired one young cow-puncher as he drew his 
horse up in front of the jail. 

“No; and you’re not going to, as long as I 
am here,” replied Captain McDonald. 

The cowboy evinced surprise at this answer. 
He viewed the Rangers intently for a moment, 
and then said :— 

“T didn’t know you was here, captain. Of 
course we can’t hang ’em, then.” 

With that he rode on and joined a remnant 
of the mob, who were gathered farther up the 
street. 

When daylight came the plans for decoying 
Captain McDonald from the jail had been 
arranged. A messenger, apparently from the 
country, rode into town, and came to a halt at 
the jail. He informed the captain that a 
notorious desperado from Indian Territory, 
named Hill Loftus, was hiding in a dug-out 
near town. It was believed. it was said, that 
he was implicated in the murder and bank 
robbery. 

Utterly worn out as he was, Captain McDonald 
did not hesitate as to his course of action when 
he heard this fictitious story, for he naturally 
supposed that the messenger was telling the 
truth. He had mounted his horse, and was 
ready to leave for the supposed hiding-place of 
the outlaw, when some of the men who were 
in the plot earnestly advised him to take his 
men with him, as Loftus was known to be a 
desperate character. 

“No; I can handle him myself,” he replied, 
curtly. ‘I want my men to stay here.” 

With that he dug his spurs into his horse and 
started in the direction of the dug-out, making 
inquiries when he got in the neighbourhood 
where it was located to learn whether anyone 
had been seen coming out of the habitation. 
Reaching the dug-out, and still seeing no sign 
of life, he made closer investigations, with the 
result that he found it unoccupied. At this 
moment a man came riding up and informed the 
captain that the outlaw had left the dug-out 
and had gone off to the north. Captain McDonald 
followed in the direction indicated, but, being 
unable to discover any trace of the supposed 
fugitive, he finally gave up the chase and 
returned to Wichita Falls. 

He had hardly entered the town when a man 
whom he met told him that a large mob, all 
armed to the teeth, had surrounded the jail, and 
were getting ready to lynch the two prisoners. 


Then, for the first time, it dawned upon 
McDonald that he had been tricked. 

His advent into the ranks of the mob was 
dramatic. The Rangers whom he had left to 
guard the jail had been forced aside, and an 
entrance to the building was about to be accom- 
plished. With his rifle levelled over the head 
of his horse and his eyes flashing angrily, 
Captain McDonald charged into the midst of 
the crowd. Many of the men in the mob, had 
their weapons drawn, but as they saw the Ranger 
drive his plunging horse up close to the steps of 
the jail they instinctively drew away from him. 

“Stand back there!” he yelled. “If you 
don’t want to be killed, move away from here, 
and be quick about it.” And he levelled his 
rifle at the nearest man in the front ranks of the 
temporarily-demoralized throng. 

“T'll fire if you don’t move back and disperse,” 
he continued. 

There was an instant’s hesitation ; then the 
mob unceremoniously scrambled to a safe dis- 
tance from the jail. Captain McDonald, without 
a moment’s delay, rallied the members of his 
company, and again placed them in position 
in front of the jail. He then marked off a line 
in the street leading to the building, and told 
the mob that he would kill the first man who 
crossed it. Convinced that he meant what he 
said, the would-be lynchers finally dispersed. 
By his prompt and determined action the captain 
undoubtedly saved the prisoners. 

The security which he had given the outlaws 
was short-lived, however. ‘That afternoon the 
district judge informed Captain McDonald that 
he had appointed an extra guard of twenty men 
to protect the outlaws. The sher'‘f of the county 
also assured him that he and his deputies were 
able to handle the mob should another attempt 
be made on the jail. Having performed his 
duty under the law, McDonald's concern with 
the matter ceased, and he formally turned the 
custody of the bandits over to the local peace 
officers of the county, leaving that evening with 
his men for another county to assist the local 
authorities in running down several men of bad 
character. 

The following night a mob congregated at the 
jail, and, meeting with little resistance, took out 
Lewis and Crawford, the two outlaws, and 
hanged them to the cross-arms of telegraph- 
poles close to the bank building in which they 
had shot and killed Dorsey and wounded two 
other men. 
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The Nut-Seller’s Monument—A One-Cent Cheque, etc. 


HE monument shown in the accom- 

panying photograph has a very 
curious history. It is that of an old 
woman of Genoa, who made a living 
by selling strings of nuts in the 
streets. By frugality and industry she succeeded 
in amassing a small fortune in this way. and 
then commissioned a well-known sculptor of 
Genoa, Luigi Orengo, to make a life-size portrait 
of her in marble 
just as she ap- 
peared at her 
“pitch” in the 
streets. This 
statue she 
ordered to be 
placed in the 
famous Stragli- 
eno (Cemetery, 
probably the 
largest in the 
world. 

The cheque 
shown in the 
photograph 
below is surely 
one of the 
smallest ever 
issued by the 
American Go- 
vernment. It is 
in full payment 
for one year’s 
hard work carry- 
ing mails from 
Dodgwella, Wis- 
consin, to Mine- 
ral Point, in that 
State,a distance 


of ten miles. 
Mr. Proctor, 
the recipient, 
has never yet 
missed his 
daily trip, and 
to earn the 
munificent re- 
muneration 
represented 
by his one- 
cent cheque 
he has to 
travel seven 
thousand 
three hun- 
dred miles, 
often through 
deep snows 
or heavy rain. 
At all costs 
the mails 
must be got 
through every 
day, and in 
addition the 
mail - carrier 
has to provide 


a bond in ten 

thousand dol- Another st: monument, erected to the 
{ ry of a tree. 

larsassecurity 1m a Photograph. 


for faithful : 
service in this highly-paid Government appoint- 
ment! It would be jnteresting to know just 
what circumstances are responsible for this 
curious state of affairs. 

The famous “ Lone Tree,” which stood almost 
in the centre of the United States, and under 
whose wide branches rested thousands and 


A remarkable monument -It depicts an 
ho made a fortune by 
in the street, and who 
specially commissioned a famous sculptor 
to model her portrait. 


From a Vhotograph, From a} 


One of the smallest Government cheques ever paid—It is in full 


if 
4 pb C/ rAtvr 


ment for a year's 
\Photograph. 


hard work carrying the U.S. mails! 


pM 
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thousands of the gold- 
hunters of ’49, en roule 
to the El Dorado of 
the Pacific coast, has 
been perpetuated in 
marble, and this fac- 
simile has recently 
been erected on the 
spot once occupied by 
the famous old land- 
mark. The “ Lone 
Tree” was the best- 
known camping ground 
on the old California 
trail, and from 1849, 
when the gold-seekers 
rushed across the great 
plains, down to the 
completion of the 
Union Pacific railroad, 
the old tree stood 
out boldly as @ 
guide - post to the 


wagon-trains trekking w' 
road was completed, an 
need for its help, the tr 
immense cottonwood, for 
very tall; and being one 
the Missouri and the Ri 
the best-known landmark on 
further mark of distinction, the old tree stood 
practically in the centre of 
New York and San Franc 
one mile of the central point, 
monument which the Nebras| 
just reared in memory of the 
made from Vermont marble. 
trunk of a giant cottonw' 
inscription : “ On this spot 
Lone Tree on the California trail.” 
They have a curious 


the Continent of attemp' 


estward. After the rail- 

d there was no further 

Jt was an’ 
ur feet in diameter and 
of the few trees between 
ockies, it soon became 
the trail. As a 


isco—within less than 
to be exact. The 
ka Pioneers have 
“Lone Tree” is 
It represents the 
d, and bears this 
t stood the original 


a me parts of 
ting to improve upon 
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A carious freak 


From a Photograph. 


is situated i 
so below Kiukiang, and 
as the “ Little Orphan.’ 


A valuable find—These whales, stranded on the Tasma: 


From a Photograph. 


at bottom of page, 
cerning it: “ The 
able occurrence whic! 
February _ last. 
numbering thirty-sev 
a small sandy islan 


contain ambergris, 
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Nature. The accom- 
panying photograph is 
a case in point. ~ 
will be seen, a stone 
elephant has been built 
into the middle of a 
stream—known as the 
“ Elephant’s Brook ” 
—in such a manner 
that some of the water 
from the fall runs 
through the elephant’s 
trunk, giving the ap- 
pearance that the 
animal is spouting. 
This quaint conceit 1s 
to be seen at Zurich, 
Switzerland, and is 
a great attraction to 
tourists. 

A Tasmanian 
reader sends us the 
photograph reproduced 


and writes as follows con- 
photograph shows a remark- 
h happened on our coast in 
A. shoal of sperm whales, 
en in all, were stranded on 
named Perkins Island, on 
the north-west coast of T: asmania. A syndicate 
was formed to exploit these unfortunate cast- 
the continent between aways, and nearly every whale was found to 
a valuable substance greatly 
in demand amongst perfumers and others. The 
shareholders expect to realize a profit of between 
ten and fifteen thousan' 
sum to be cast up by the sea.” 

The island depicted in the photograph shown 
at the left-hand corner of the following page 
n the River Yangtsze, forty miles or 


d_ pounds—a nice little 


is known to the Chinese 


> ‘The legend connected 


The “ Little Orphan” Rock, co: 
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with it is rather 
curious and is im- 
plicitly believed. 
During a great 
flood centuries 
ago (supposed to 
be the Flood of 
the Bible) a very 
virtuous family 
were washed out 
of their home, 
and all but the 
twosons perished. 
The gods, taking 
pity on the two 
lads, dispatched 
two large frogs 
or toads to their 
assistance, and 
on the backs of 
these creatures 
the youngsters 
were carried 
away. The island 
above referred to 


is where the frog 
bearing the 
youngest orphan 
stopped, and here the gods created an island. 
The other brother was carried a little higher up, 
into the mouth of the Poyang Lake, and there 
the same thing occurred. In thankfulness for 


their safe deliverance the boys erected monas- 
teries to the gods, the one on the “ Little Orphan” 
being clearly seen in our picture. 


ncerning which there is a 
froma) legend. 


curious Chinese 
|Photograth. 


nony which takes place annually on the N 
From a Photograph. 


One of the most interesting of Egyptian 
customs is that known as the “ Cutting of the 
Khalig,” which is celebrated on the occasion of 
the opening of the dams of the Khalig Canal, 
thereby causing the flooding of the land for 
cultivation purposes. The ceremony takes place 
in August, when the Nile reaches its highest level, 
and is really a thanksgiving service. According 
to tradition, the old-time Egyptians had a custom 
of casting a young virgin, gaily dressed, into the 
river as a sacrifice to the gods ; but at the present . 
time the offering takes the more humane form 
of a dummy. A procession of decorated boats 
and barges passes along the river, and the photo- 
graph here reproduced shows the principal craft 
used for the ceremony. This boat, rigged to 
represent an old-time warship, is towed by a 
decorated tug, and is well provided with 
musicians, who play Arab tunes, while minute- 
guns are fired at intervals in honour of the 
occasion. 

With reference to the striking article in 
our September number, entitled “The Most 
Dangerous Work in the World,” the photo- 
graphs of “The great crevasse on the Petit 
Plateau” (page 536) and “To the rescue” 
(page 538) were inadvertently acknowledged 
as by Mr.G. D. Abraham. The pictures should 
have been credited to Monsieur Tairraz, of 
Chamonix. 
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The author rightly calls this ‘one of the most harrowing experiences ever endured by a seaman 


in so short a time.” 


+ > of the most harrowing and thrill- 
ing experiences ever endured by a 
H seaman in so short a time befell 
Captain Louis L. Langren, of the 
tugboat Sea Prince, in San Francisco 
Bay on November 18th, rg10, when his craft, in 
the pilot-house of which he was imprisoned, 
was run down by a large steamer and actually 
rolled over and over 

under the vessel's bot- 

tom. Cooped in his 


Captain Langren’s escape is almost unprecedented in marine annals. 


Early in the afternoon the Sea Prince had been 
towing the large British steamer, Graystoke 
Castle, from Port Costa, with a heavy cargo of 
grain. We reached midstream about five o'clock, 
and Captain W. G. Smith, of the Graystoke Castle, 
decided that he could continue on his way to 
the dock under his own steam. We therefore 
cast off the tow-line and the Sea Prince pro- 

ceeded a short distance 
ahead as pilot. 
I was standing at the 


narrow box, many 
fathoms under water, 
Captain Langren was 
compelled to battle for 
his life against the tons 
of water that threatened 
at every instant to crush 
in the frail door and 
drown him. ; 
When the battered Sea 
Prince finally came to 
the surface for a few 
moments on the other 
side of the steamer, the 
captain jumped from his 
refuge and was picked 
up by men in a rescue 
boat. The four other 
members of the crew 
were all drowned. 
Captain Langren, 


wheel of the pilot-house 
of the tug when sud- 
denly I saw the big 
| vessel: almost upon us. 
| I understood at once 
that a collision could 
not be averted. In vain 
I tried to turn the tug 
aside, but, in less time 
than I can speak the 
words, the bow of the 
huge steamer had 
crashed into the Sea 
Prince, striking us on 
the starboard quarter. 
The blow stove in the 
+ side of the little tug as 
though it were made of 
paper. As she heeled 
over and sank the 
steamer’s bow slid up- 


after being rescued, re- 
lated at length the story 
of his remarkable experi- 


ence, as follows :— 
Vol, xxviii, 15. 


Captain Langren, who was imprisoned in the 
pilot-house of the “‘Sea Prince,” which sank as 
the result of @ collision and rolled over and over" 
under the bottom of the * 


From a Photograph 


ward on the side of our 
craft until it was about 
midships. I looked out 
of the door and saw Gus 


* Graystoke Castle.” 
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Eiche, the engineer, coming out of the engine- 
room, which was at the stern end of the deck- 
house. The fire and mess-rooms lay between. 

An instant after the crash I realized that the 
Sea Prince was doomed. It was a fearful 
situation, but, strangely enough, I had complete 
control of my mental faculties. I realized that 
to jump from the pilot-house would mean death, 
Though an expert swimmer—as accustomed to 
the water as any man who has spent his entire 
life at sea—I knew that if I jumped I could not 
swim fast enough to escape the terrible suction 
of the sinking craft. 

I therefore decided that I must remain in the 
pilot-house. I believed that the boat would 
again come to the surface and that I should then 

.have an opportunity to save myself. When I 
think of it now I am astonished at the cool 
manner in which I] reasoned out the situation 
in the few seconds which elapsed between the 
collision and when we went down. 

The door of the pilot-house was hinged so that 
it opened inward. The doors of the engine-room 
and other compartments opened outward to 
the deck, and that fact, I believe, is responsible 
largely for the death of the members of my crew. 
I reasoned, in that brief interval, that the pilot- 
house door, opening inward, would be forced 
open by the pressure of the water when the tug 
sank, and that I should be either drowned in the 
house or carried out from the deck into the 
swell. 

There was only one thing to do, and I did it. 
It was for me to pit my strength against the 
pressure of those tons of water on the door. 
I must fight for my life to keep that door from 
being crushed in. 

I stood with my back against the door. The 
ceiling was little higher than my head, and my 
back offered a splendid barrier to the wooden 
portal. I braced myself in this position by 
extending my arms to the window-ledge just a 
few fect across the narrow room. 

I am not sure how soon after the collision we 
sank, but it must have been only a few seconds. 
Thad barely taken my position when we started 
to sink. The water exerted a terrific pressure 
against that door, and it felt as though my back 
would break. 
in my body to brace myself against the door, 
but I did it, for I knew that I was fighting for 
my life. 

Presently the pressure of water broke in the 
narrow window of the pilot-house and the small 
compartment began to fill, so that I was soon 
submerged nearly to the chin. 

Scarcely had the water closed over the deck- 
house of the Sea Prince than she began to 
capsize. First she turned over on her port side, 


It took every atom of strength - 


then completely upside down, and finally righted 
herself. 3 

The sensation that overcame me as I was rolled 
over in the house cannot be imagined. I had 
been standing against the door, submerged in - 
water; then I was turned upside down with the 
rolling craft. For an instant I stood on my head, 
with legs upright toward the upturned floor. A 
moment later I was thrown back on my feet. 
What a dreadful moment it was ! 

As the tug righted she must have risen several 
fathoms, for I saw dim rays of light in the water 
as I looked through the broken window, and I 
understood that we were nearer the surface. 

Now I heard terrific grating noises, and 
realized that the Sea Prince had rolled right under 
the large steamer and was grinding against its 
bottom. In the brief interval before we started 
to roll over again I managed to gasp some of the 
air that remained in the pilot-house. 

Over and over rolled the Sea Prince, like a 
barrel, grinding and grating against the bottom 
of the steamer. One moment I was standing 
erect in the water-filled house and the next I was 
on my head. Each time that the tug righted I 
was able to replenish my lungs with a few short 
gulps of the air that remained in the house, and 
this undoubtedly saved me from suffocation. 

The Sea Prince rolled completely over five 
times. J am positive that we made that number 
of revolutions, for each time that the tug righted 
and came nearer the surface I noted the dim 
light as compared with the darkness of the greater 
depths. Altogether the little craft was under 
the steamer for nearly five minutes. 

The Sea Prince came to the surface on the 
opposite side of the Graystoke Castle, near the 
bridge, and as the tug rose from under the water 
I pulled open the door of the house and jumped 
out. By this time I was nearly exhausted by 
the ordeal that I had undergone. I tried to 
swim away, but I was not quick enough, and was 
drawn down under the water-by the suction of 
the tug, now sinking for the last time. 

Battling desperately, I rose to the surface 
again and came up beside the churning propellers 
of the steamer. I was forced to fight my way 
through the foam, for I should have been carried. 
down again had I remained near the screws. 
Some fifty feet away I could see a box floating, 
and I succeeded in swimming to it, though I was 
terribly weak. ‘This box I found to be the life- 
preserver case which had broken away from the 
top of the deck-house, and it still contained a few 
cork life-belts. I threw my arms about the box, 
and was thus able to remain on the surface. A 
moment later I saw a boat coming towards me, 
and the next thing I remember was being picked 
up and taken aboard. 


: A FEARFUL FIVE MINUTES. 


The peculiar visions which came to my mind 
in the short space of time that I was under water 
in the pilot-house are to me the most remarkable 
phase of the entire adventure. I had heard of 
men seeing vivid mental pictures of their boy- 
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panions years ago. The picture was as vivid as 
though I were standing in the yards, and I could 
almost hear the men discussing my death in the 
collision, so clear and plain was the vision. 
Though I was fully conscious, 1 continued to 


“The ‘Sea Prince’ had rolled right under the large steamer.” 


hood days as they were drowning, but I believed 
these stories to be largely imaginary until I met 
- with my experience in the Sea Prince. 

I recall now that just as I was rolling over in 
the pilot-house I saw plainly the Alameda ship- 
yards, where I roamed about when I was a small 
boy, and I saw the men there who were my com- 


see these weird mental pictures. Vivid impres- 
sions of the house where I had been born flashed 
before my eyes, and as we continued rolling I 
could see the office of the tugboat company by 
which I am employed. How vivid that scene 
was! My associates in work were gathered about 
a large desk talking, and I could hear them 
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discussing the wreck and lamenting the death of 
the crew of the Sea Prince. I could not have 
seen those men in the office more plainly had I 
been there myself. 


alone to his home, having to cross the bay on a 
ferry steamer to reach the suburb of Alameda, 
where he resides. ig 

Three months later the Sea Prince was raised 


The ‘Sea Prince,” on which Captain Langren met with his terrifying 
experience. 
From a Photograph. 


And after I had jumped from the pilot-house 
and was sinking for the last time, I saw a vision 
so weird that I still shudder at thinking of it. 
I beheld myself lying on a marble slab at the 
morgue, and I could see my wife, wearing a 
_ Mourning veil, standing over my corpse, weeping. 

I was losing my senses when they picked me up. 
A few minutes later, however, I was entirely 
revived, and I inquired at once what had become 
of my crew. 


After the rescue, Captain Langren was taken 
aboard a passenger steamer and hurried to San 
Franciseo. Half an hour later he returned 


To whom it may concern: 


San Prancisco,Ca!.,March 20,1911, 


This is to certify that, aftcr readine the story of Captain 
Langren's adventure written by E.B.Block, I find the fact# contained in 
it to be true and cerrect in overy particuiar. 

I covered the story at the time for the Associated Press, 
and had occasion to investigate it very closely. 


Respectfully, 
(Hf Prennarn 
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from the bottom of the bay, and the bodies of 
three af the crew were found in the mess-room. 
The unfortunate seamen had been drowned in 
their compartment, like rats in a trap, while the 
tug was rolling under water. Gus Ejiche, the 
engineer, whom Captain Langren saw coming on 
deck at the moment of the crash, had evidently 
been swept overboard as the craft sank, for his 
body was not on the tug when she was raised. 

The Sea’Prince was cut nearly in two amid- 
ships. She has since been repaired and has 
now resumed service —a floating reminde- 
of Captain Langren’s thrilling experience and 
miraculous escape from death. 


A letter testifying to the scouracy of this remarkable story. 


By Bicycle Across 
Arabia. 


A wayfarer examining the strange 
iron “animal. 


BY 
LIEUTENANT E. NOEL. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
TOM PBDDIB. 


GEG FE TER leaving Deir I struck a country 
4 a) covered with a good deal of low 
ad MY scrub, and consequently missed the 
v-Qxp.M—| path. Rather foolishly, I wandered 
‘ ~ Off into an Arab village, where I was 
soon the centre of an excited crowd. The head- 
man of the village made heroic efforts to keep 
the natives away from me, but it was of no avail ; 
they crowded around, and filched everything 
they could out of my pockets. I did my best 
to get away from this den of thieves, but unfor- 
tunately the ground was too rough to allow of 
riding. Every moment the conduct of the mob 
became bolder; they did not hesitate to push 
against me and plunge their hands deep into my 
pockets. I tried to throw them off, but they 
retaliated by brandishing their short axes and 
spades in a very ugly fashion. I appealed to the 
presumable chiefs, and assuredly, had it not 
been for their efforts. should have fared badly 
indeed. : ° 


A wandering dervish holding the Author's 
bicycle in the desert. 


An Arab village on the banks of 
the Euphrates. 


An account of a British 
officer's daring and uncon- 
ventional journey — a soli- 
tary bicycle ride across the 
wilds of Arabia from the 
Mediterranean to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Everywhere his 
advent caused the utmost 
astonishment among the 
natives, and more than 
once he had trouble with 
brigands, but he finally 
accomplished the ride 
successfully, 


At length the ground allowed of my riding 
again, and, leaping into the saddle, I made violent 
efforts to outdistance my pursuers. No sooner 
had I left the headmen of the village behind, 
however, than the younger element tried to drag 
me bodily off my machine. A lucky swing with 
my left hand caught the most persistent of my 
followers on the jaw, laying him flat, and finally 
a slight falling gradient enabled me to get clear. 
On the whole, I think I had a very lucky escape. 

On arrival at my destination for the night 
I found both tyres badly punctured, and on 
examination discovered that several thorns were 
the cause of the damage. A small, smoky 
paraffin lamp was the only light I had. Half 
the population of the village was peeing in at 
me through the key-hole, the windows, holes in 
the roof—in fact, anywhere where they could 
get a view of the stranger and his uncanny 
mount. In these disturbing circumstances I 
am afraid I made a sad mess of mending those 
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punctures. I was 
half asleep and 
absolutely ex- 
hausted. I found 
myself discover- 
ing holes and then 
losing them, put- 
ting patches on 
the wrong spots, 
and blowing up 
my tyres only to 
find them going 
down as quickly, 
and finally ripping 
an inner tube in 
replacing it. When 
at last I threw 
myself down to 
sleep, it was only 
to find myself, or 
rather my food, 
the object of the 
most __ persistent 
and determined 
attacks by the 
village cats. 
Finally I made a 
pillow of my bread 
and slept on it; 
but it was no use, 
and hardly had I 
fallen asleep than 
I was awakened 
by one brute, 
bolder than the 
rest, trying to get 
hold of it. The 
noise of their 
screeching — was 
appalling. 

In some of the 
villages I stopped 
at, by the way, 
the excitement caused by my bicycle was 
tremendous. Nothing would satisfy the people 
but that I should ride up and down for their 
edification. The usual question I was asked 
was whether the machine did not want some- 
thing to eat and drink. 

At the end of the fourth day I met a traveller 
who knew Bagdad. He informed me that the 
Lynch boats, by which line I intended to travel, 
sometimes started on Monday morning, which 
left me only four days more. He also gave me 
an alarming description of the dangers of travel- 
ling alone after leaving Anah. 

In order to reach Bagdad by Sunday night 
I realized that I should have to ride night and 
day. The next day I reached Anah, and this was 
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“A lucky swing with my left 
hand caught the most persist: 
ent of my followers on the jaw. 


\ y 


only a short march of 
~ about fifty miles, but I 
determined to stop the 
night there, as there was 
an Englishman proceed- 
ing south who had five 
soldiers with him, and 
I wished to take advan- 
tage of this escort to get 
over the most dangerous 
section of the road 
ahead. The next day was 


very tedious, for I had to keep my pace down 
to four miles an hour. . We stopped on the 
river’s bank at 4 p.m., and I rested till about 
8.30 p.m., when I departed by the light of a full 
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moon. Before leaving, the headman of the vil- 
lage went down on his hands and knees beseech- 
ing me not to start. ‘Io enforce his arguments 
he went through the performance of my being 
shot down, and informed me that the many 
deep valleys through which my road led held 
Bedouins who were only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity of murdering any defenceless travellers 
who might happen to pass. But I had burnt 
my boats, so to speak, and pushed on, hoping 
for the best. 

It was nervous work going through the narrow, 
rocky defiles ; *the bright moonlight cast queer 
shadows, and every boulder seemed to shelter 
a waiting Arab. It was always with a feeling of 
relief that I ascended on to the rolling plateaux, 
where the going was hard and good. At such 
times I bowled along the desert at my best pace, 
taking care to keep well to one side of the track, 
which was generally rather soft. It was during 
this night that I suddenly encountered a small 
caravan of about five Arabs. The unexpected 
apparition was too much for them, and with 
extravagant signs of fear they threw themselves 
down, calling on Allah to save them. One of 
them, bolder than the rest, thinking no doubt 
that I was some incarnation of the Evil One, 
raised his gun to shoot me down. I shouted 
lustily “ Marhamat! Marhamat!” (greeting), 
and luckily he desisted from his purpose. 

Soon after this episode I felt so overpowered 
by exhaustion and fatigue, brought on by a 
more or less continuous stretch of twenty hours 
in the saddle, that my imagination played me a 
curious trick. I was painfully pushing my cycle 
up a narrow valley. On my right lay a long, 
deeply-serrated, razor-backed ridge. In the 
vivid moonlight the jagged serrations took the 
form of lurking figures. Fascinated by the sight 
1 threw myself down, to gaze spellbound at the 
ridge. There could be no doubt—the figure on 
the left had moved, and there, the one on the 
right was actually rising. Yet still, deep down 
in my heart, a blind instinctive something 
seemed to be telling me that it was all an illusion. 
With a great effort I shut my eyes and appealed 
to my reason to help me. The spell was broken, 
and when I looked again I saw only rocks. 

Soon the hard plateau was reached once more, 
and again I was gliding over the desert’s silent 
face by the light of a full moon, which was, how- 
ever, rapidly sinking in front of me. I anxiously 
gauged its downward progress, wondering if it 
would light me long enough to reach the village 
of Hit. But it was not to be. As the moon’s 
blood-red orb disappeared beneath the eastern 
horizon, an inky pall of darkness descended, 
blotting out the track and even the ground on 
which I stood. Weary and exhausted I threw 


myself down, but the bitter cold soon sent me 
staggering forward again, though not for long. 
I found myself wading through thick, tenacious 
mud; at the same time I became conscious of 
a strong smell of sulphur and bitumen, Stand- 
ing with my fect slowly sinking in the mud, 
holding my handle-bars in my already-numbed 
fingers, the pungent fumes of sulphur in my 
nostrils, I slowly became sensible of a continuous 
and insistent creaking and groaning sound, as 
if of some huge machine in pain. But still 
further wonders were in store. Suddenly I 
became aware that at intervals around me had 
sprung up red and lurid flames. After the 
previous experiences of that night it now occurred 
to me that my mind must be wandering, but on 
this occasion an appeal to my reason only served 
to confirm the impression of my senses. My 
reason in the end gave me the solution to the 
riddle of this seeming necromancy. A passage 
in a book describing Hit came to my mind— 
“the groaning of the huge water-wheels, the 
lurid glare of the furnaces, the strong smell of 
bitumen, and the salt-encrusted, boggy plain 
have given to Hit the name of the Mouth of 
Hell.” Here, then, was the key to the 
riddle. 

Daylight showed me Hit lying ahead. One 
might imagine onesclf to be approaching a town 
in the Black Country instead of an unknown 
and wretched little village. Volumes of heavy 
black smoke were rising from, it seemed, ne 
every house. Yet Hit was not always insiy- 
nificant or unknown. In dim ages past the 
bricks with which Babylon was built were made 
at Hit. 

As soon as I had reached the khan I tried to 
sleep, but the swarms of flies and the heat kept 
me awake for some time. At length I snatched 
a few hours’ uneasy slumber, and when I awoke 
it was to be met by the stare of inquisitive eyes, 
the owners of which had seized upon every crack 
and crevice that the door or windows afforded 
so as to obtain a view of the mad frengi and his 
curious animal. 

I took advantage of my stay in Hit to get a 
fowl boiled, and also a dozen eggs. With these 
stowed away in my bag I felt in quite a satis- 
factory state of mind when I left for my forty- 
mile night ride to Ramadich. 

The sun was setting as I pushed my way across 
the soft plain. Just as I was entering the desert 
I met a party of soldiers coming into Hit; they 
did their best to dissuade me from continuing 
by myself, and they went through the customary 
performance of murderous Arabs setting on me. 

When I had completed about half of the stage 
the road came down to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and it occurred to me that this would 
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be a good opportunity to consume my chicken 
and eggs. I had scarcely laid them out on the 
sand and started on an egg, when I espied two 
mounted Arabs coming towards me. They 
looked dangerous, so I bent down and put the 
eggs into the bag, which I then quickly tied up, 
at the same time shoving the fowl into my large 
coat pocket. Then I jumped up, seized the bike, 


“IT could occasionally catch the words 
‘revolver’ and ‘ baksheesh.’” 


vaulted into the saddle, and strained 
at the pedals. A loud shout told 
me that I had been seen. The banks 
of the river were here lined with low 
scrub, and I realized that, unless I 
could succeed in hitting off the road 
at the point where it entered the 
scrub, I could never hope to get away. 
By an extraordinary stroke of luck I struck the 
right spot, and after rapidly pushing the machine 
up a steep sandbank I found, to my relief, that 
the going on the other side was hard. 

I did not stop till I had traversed several miles 
at a good pace, but when I did it was a bitter 
blow to find that the chicken had slipped through 
a large hole in my pocket. During the rest of 
that night I experienced some of the worst going 
in the whole journey. Several times I despaired 
of ever reaching Ramadieh, and once almost 
determined to throw myself down and sleep till 
morning. But luckily the telegraph-wire sud- 
denly loomed out of the night, and whenever 
I saw it I felt filled with fresh hope and con- 
fidence. 

When at length I did reach Ramadieh I had 


some difficulty in rousing up the proprietor of 
the khan. : 

On awaking next morning the sun was high 
in the heavens ;_so, rapidly packing, I made the 
usual hasty meal and started off, fortified by the 
idea of reaching Bagdad that evening. 

Thad scarcely proceeded a mile or two before 
I felt the rear tyre subside with a low hiss. It 


did not take long to repair this puncture, but 
Thad only ridden a hundred yards when the same 
thing occurred again. This time a large crowd 
of truculent-looking Arabs came up and crowded 
round me. To add to my consternation, I dis- 
covered that the tread of the cover had worn 
right through, and had to make as good a job 
as I could by solutioning some strips of canvas 
over the worst places. 

It was very disconcerting work, listening to 
the continual whispers of the Arabs. I could 
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occasionally catch the words “ revolver” and 


“‘baksheesh.” It was, therefore, with a mut- 
tered thanksgiving that I finished the repair and 
rode off. I had still sixty miles to complete, 
and was most anxious to arrive in Bagdad as 
early as possible. I felt the greatest anxiety 
for the patched-up tyre, and wondered how it 
could ever hold up till I reached Bagdad. 

Occasionally I stopped to have a look at it, 
and, as the bulge at the worst portion seemed to 
be growing larger. I made a bandage with my 
handkerchief. 

In the afternoon I crossed the Euphrates by 
ferry, and then struck out into the desert, where 
the going was excellent. Darkness 
came on, and the first sign that I 
had reached the vicinity of Bag- 
dad was the smell of cooking 
and the smoke of wood fires, which 
was carried down to me on the 
night breeze. The outskirts of the 
town appeared a maze of ruins, 
through which I rode blindly for- 
ward. I then found myself among 
streets so narrow that there was 
often not room to pass a pedes- 
trian. No one was able to give 
me any directions, and I went 
steadily on till I found myself in 
the bazaars and among the cafés. 
At length I discovered the bridge 
over the Tigris. Then, after an- 
other long, weary hunt on the far 
side of the river, I discovered the 
only hotel in Bagdad. 

On awakening next morning my 
first act was to visit the “ ‘Turkish 
Baths.” I was led down intoa 
hot steaming cellar, where I was 
massaged and generally groomed 
down by a big, swarthy Arab. 
The next thing was to think about clothes, 
for the ones I had cycled in were veritably 
worn to shreds. The bazaar did not yield 
anything at a reasonable figure, so I determined 
to invest in a complete Arab outfit. It is a cool, 
comfortable kit, and would, I-thought, just do 
for the journey down to Bombay. 

In the afternoon I amused myself by wandering 
round the bazaar in this disguise. To my 
astonishment I was never spotted as an English- 
man. I now felt curious to see whether one of 
my own countrymen would recognize me; so 
I went to the British Consulate. Here my dis- 
guise was as successful as ever. After I had 
informed the Resident of my identity, he most 
kindly insisted on setting me up with European 
clothes. First of all, however, I was introduced 


‘The Author disguised as an Arab. 
From a Photograph. 


to his wife as an Arab who spoke wonderfully 
good English. I kept up the deception for a few 
minutes, much to the amusement of the Resident, 
who was a spectator of the comedy. 

My bicycle at times used to cause the liveliest 
surprise. On one occasion an Arab observed me 
from a point at least a mile distant from the road. 
He started running at the top of his speed to meet 
me, and when he finally came up he was so over- 
come with emotion that he could only exclaim 
“Mashaa Allah! Mashaa Allah!" On an- 
other occasion after a tremendously hard day, 
on arriving at my destination I was forcibly 
made to ride round and round the courtyard 
of the caravanserai. The whole 
population of the village, pouring 
in, crowded round to such an 
extent that only a small circle 
was left wherein to carry on my 
performance. 

The words in Turkish and Arabic 
which became most familiar were 
“bin” and ‘‘a’rkab,” meaning 
mount or ride. “ Bin! Bin! Bin!” 
was the cry of the rabble of chil- 
dren and men who swarmed be- 
hind me as I painfully wheeled 
my machine up the Beilan Pass. 
How glad, indeed, would I have 
been if it were possible to “ bin” 
up a slope of one in four! The 
native cannot understand why it 
should be hard to ride up a hill, 
and if at last you persuade one of 
them that it is So, he will tell the 
other bystanders in a surprised 
tone of voice, “ The animal won’t 
go upa hill!” 

Punctures caused me a good 
deal of annoyance, especially on 
one occasion in the middle of a 
stage, with no water within fifteen miles, 
and my water-bottle finished. I was reduced 
to licking the inner-tube, which was covered 
with a thick layer of French chalk, and had to 
suck about three-quarters of its surface before I 
found where the air was escaping. 

My bicycle itself was little the worse for wear, 
although the chain-case bore the mark where 
an Arab's cudgel had hit it a resounding blow. 
The fellow looked peaceable enough, but just 
as I was passing him he sent his stick whirling 
after me. On several other occasions I was 
pelted with stones and even small rocks. Leaving 
the villages was always a source of some anxiety, 
as the excitement of the children became so great 
that they used to hurl themselves on to the lug- 
gage-carrier, or sometimes on to my back. 


THE END. 


Miss Masters, who was saved from a 
terrible death and afterwards married 
one of her rescuers. 


From a Photograph. 
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Mr. Sanger, who met his fatare wife 
in the romantic circumstances here 
related. 


From a Photograph. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REID KELLY. 


“I knew Mr. Sanger—now deceased —for several years,” writes the author, ‘and found him to be 


reliable in every way. 
particular,” ts 


I heard him tel&this story more than once, and believe it to be true in every 
he account of the mysterious midnight burial and the events following upon it will 


be found as thrilling as the most sensational fiction. 


f HE circumstances I am about to 
relate took place some thirty-five 
years ago, but every detail is as 
fresh in my memory as if it had only 
happened yesterday ; and I may tell 
you that when it happened the affair set the 
whole country-stde in a blaze of excitement. 
At that time—1877, to be exact—a certain 
T. J. Fisher kept the largest hotel in Peter- 
borough, Canada. He was a jolly good fellow, 
and a general favourite with all who frequented 
his house. 

It had been the custom for some years for 
himself and a number of friends to go on an 
autumn hunting trip, usually lasting two or 
three weeks, to what was known as the “ North 
Woods ”—a vast region covered with virgin 
forest, and teeming with game of all sorts, a 
veritable paradise for the ardent sportsman. 

The men had built a comfortable lodge in the 
wilderness, where, after strenuous days of hunt- 
ing and fishing, they returned and spent the 
evenings in telling stories and the nights in rest. 

Late one night, during the third week of their 
stay in the woods, the men were aroused by 
piercing screams, evidently coming from a 
woman. It took but a few minutes for the 
hunters to get into their clothes and out of doors, 
just in time for the foremost one to hear a man’s 
voice say :— 

“I guess she is down deep enough now.” 


Sounds of hurried footsteps departing from 
the vicinity followed ; then there was silence. 

As best they could, the puzzled hunters 
searched around in the intense darkness for the 
cause of the disturbance; but they found 
nothing, and accordingly returned to the lodge 
to wait for daylight. When it was light enough 
they got astir again, looking for they knew not 
what. At no great distance from the hut, in 
the direction from which the cries had come, 
they finally came upon a place where the ground 
had been recently disturbed, and round about 
this spot were many footprints and the traces 
of a severe struggle. 

“ Boys, this begins to look pretty serious !” 
exclaimed Mr. Fisher, as he examined the 
newly-turned ground. “Suppose we find out 
what’s buried here ? ” 

This was agreed to, and when tools had been 
fetched the men began removing the loose earth. 
Only a foot beneath the surface, to their intense 
astonishment, they found the body of a young 
and pretty girl of about nineteen ! 

“That scream we heard meant murder!” 
exclaimed Mr. Fisher, staring down horror- 
struck at the body. ‘‘ Come here, doctor, and 
see if you can tell if she is really dead. I wish 
1 could get my hands on the fellow we heard 
speaking. The dastardly cur!” 

Dr. Green came up and carefully examined 
the body. 
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“Why, boys,” he cried, excitedly, “I believe 
there is life in the girl yet! Let us get her to 
the lodge as soon as we can.” 

With all speed the girl was carried into the 
building and laid upon the table, and the doctor 
began his battle for her life. He worked for 
some time with no apparent results; then he 
looked up and said :— 

“ Give me your brandy-flask, Fisher ; and you, 
Jack, get some hot water as soon as possible.” 

Every man of them was willing and ready to do 


me some more brandy ; I must supply the fuel 
until the fire is fully lighted again. Poor girl ; 
she has been hardly used! Just look at these 
marks on her head and shoulders. The blow on 
the head was a hard one; had it been a little 
nearer the temple she would not have survived 
it a moment. | wonder who she is ? ” 

“T think I know, doctor,” said Jack Porter, 
a rising young lawyer who was of the hunting- 
party. “She is Miss Masters, old Grimshaw’s 
niece, the little girl who has been living in his 


“A foot below the surface they found the body of a young and pretty girl.” 


anything to aid the doctor in his fight for the 
beautiful girl’s life. For a long time the issue 
was touch and go, but in the end the doctor won. 
At the end of an hour the patient drew a faint 
sighing breath, and the anxious bystanders, 
almost as one, murmured in fervent tones: 
“ Thank God, she lives !” 

Not yet, however, was the battle over. 

“Stand back, friends!” the doctor com- 
manded. “ The girl must have air, and plenty 
of it, or this little spark of life will go out. Give 


home since her mother died. There has been a 
good deal of mystery about the family. There 
is money, I believe, but to whom it belongs no 
one knows.” 

“ Please stop talking, Jack,” said Dr. Green ; 
“| want to listen. I wish I had my stethoscope 
with me. Yes, the heart is beating, with slow, 
regular beats. Excuse me for interrupting you, 
Jack. Go on with your remarks.” 

“ All right, doctor !” replied Porter. “I was | 
going to say that there have, been strange 
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stories told of old Grimshaw and his great, 
hulking lout of a son. I don’t believe there is 
a right-minded man in the town who would not 
enjoy pounding that fellow. Jove, the whole 
story comes back to me now! I heard a few 
months ago that this little girl had been engaged 
to Robert Ingram, my classmate and friend, 
who died out West a few months ago. He was, 
as you who have met him know, a splendid 
fellow, one that any girl might be proud to 
love. The two had known each other since 
they both were children, and loved each other 
almost as long. 

“ After Peter Grimshaw’s wife died there was 
some mischief set afoot, and in some way—how I 
don’t know—the engagement between Robert 
and Miss Masters was broken off, and Robert left 
town. His business had been ruined by Peter 
and Robert Grimshaw, it was said. In some 
way old Grimshaw had his clutches on him, and 
it was all up with him in a business way. Poor 
chap ; he lost his sweetheart as well !”” 

Just as Jack finished speaking the girl opened 
a pair of beautiful hazel eyes, stared dazedly at 
the doctor, and, in terrified tones, exclaimed :— 

“Save me! Don’t let them kill me! They 
can have the money if they will let me live!” 

“No one shall harm you, my dear girl!” 
replied Dr. Green, soothingly. ‘ We'll see to 
that! Here, take this medicine and go to sleep ; 
you will feel better when you wake up.” 

The doctor lifted the girl from the table and 
placed her on a cot-bed, where she soon dropped 
into an uneasy slumber, muttering meanwhile 
unintelligible phrases expressive of terror. 

At the end of about three hours the girl 
wakened to full consciousness, and looked around 
the lodge, with its rough furnishings, in bewilder- 
ment. Finally her gaze sought the faces of 
Mr. Fisher and Dr. Green. 

“Where am I, and where is Uncle Peter and 
Mr. Babbington ? ” she demanded. 

“We do not know where they are,’ 
the doctor. ‘ How do you feel now ?” 

“My head aches dreadfully.” She started, 
and a look of horror flushed across her face. 
“Oh, now I remember! Don’t let them get 
me again!” 

“ You are safe here ; no one shall hurt you,” 
the doctor replied. ‘‘ But explain whom it is 
you fear.” 

“My uncle—he is not really my uncle, but 
my aunt’s husband—and that awful old man 
they call ‘ Miser Babbington.’ ” 

“ How came you in the woods where we found 
you? You need not fear to tell us, for we are 
your friends.” 

The girl sat up with a pitiful little gesture. 

“T am afraid to say anything,” she said ; 


replied 


“yet I must confide in someone, for I am 
completely alone since aunt died last spring, 
and now I need friends more than ever.” 

“We will be your friends to a man,” said the 
doctor, earnestly. ‘‘ We rescued you from a 
horrible death, so that you need have no fear 
in confiding in us. First of all, though, you must 
have something to eat,” and he handed her a 
bowl of soup that had been prepared for her. 

After the girl had partaken of the food she 
seemed stronger, and a faint tinge of colour 
came into her pale cheeks. 

“Now I will tell you about myself,” she said. 
“My mother and father died within a short time 
of each other four years ago, leaving a large 
fortune, of which my uncle and aunt were to be 
the custodians ; they were also to act as my 
guardians until I should be twenty-one years 
of age, when I should come into sole possession. 
A week ago I learned that there was a clause in 
my father’s will to the effect that, in the event 
of my death, my aunt and uncle would inherit 
the fortune. 

“Thad a pleasant time until the death of my 
aunt, who was my father’s sister. Just before 
my aunt died Mr. Babbington began to come 
more frequently to the house, and became 
disgustingly attentive to me. He is a horrid 
old man, over sixty years old. After my aunt’s 
death the attentions of this man became still 
more marked, but I loathed him, and showed 
it so plainly that he and my uncle both noticed 
it, and the latter took me to task for my rudeness - 
to his friend, telling me I must marry the old 
man, or else he would send me away. 

“ «Send me away, then !’ I exclaimed, hotly, 
when he made this threat. ‘I shall be glad to 
go! The sooner you put your threat into 
execution the better I shall like it.’ 

“*Very well, my lady,’ he replied; ‘I will 
send you away. You are ungrateful for all that 
has been done for you, so I’ll put an end to it.’ 

“ For the next few days Mr. Babbington and 
my uncle kept away from me, and were closeted 
together most of the time. Once, when I had 
been downstairs to get a book, I overheard them 
talking. One sentence puzzled me greatly. I 
heard the old man say, evidently in reply to 
something my uncle had said :— 

“Never mind, Grimshaw ; I’d just as soon 
have the money as the girl—it would be less 
trouble.’ 

“The day before yesterday Uncle Peter said 
to me :— 

“* To-morrow night I am going to take you 
away to a school. I shall shut up the house, 
so you can stay on at the school when vacation 
comes.” ; 

“No more was said until my uncle came to me 
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a ee 
"Lying on a bed, he beheld the emaciated form of Peter Grimshaw. 


With that he told Tom the story of the night 
when he and his partner in crime had buried 
the poor girl alive in the woods. He also con- 
fessed to the compact between himself and John 
Babbington, which was to the effect that if the 
latter helped him to get rid of Florence Masters 
he should have an equal share of the property. 

“Where is Babbington ?” asked Tom Fisher, 
when the old man had finished his narrative. 

“Dead! That brute of a horse of his took 
it into his head to run away going down that steep 
hill leading into the village, and collided with the 
rocks just at the bottom of the hill. We were 
both thrown out, and Babbington was killed 
instantly, while I broke my back. I have only 
a little while to live now. Tom, I am 
haunted by the screams of Florence! Oh, if I 
could undo the past! I have got the money, but 
what use is it to me now? I am afraid to die!” 

As soon as he could command the attention 
of the dying man—for Grimshaw’s mind was 
wandering—Fisher* told him that Florence was 


* A relative of the late Mr. T. J. Fisher has written to us stating 
that on several orcasions he heard Mr. Fisher tell the story of his 
part in this strange affair. 


not dead, but had been rescued and was now alive 
and well. 

“Tom, Tom! You are not deceiving me?” 
demanded Grimshaw, pjteously, as he grasped 
Fisher’s hand convulsively. 

“No, Peter, I am not deceiving you. I am 
telling vou the truth. Florence was saved from 
the awful death you planned for her, and is now 
at my home.” 

“ Thank God for His mercy to a poor sinner !” 
said Grimshaw, and then, with one long shudder- 
ing breath, the cld man was dead. 

What became of the girl? Well, she was my 
beloved wife for thirty years, and the mother of 
my children. I was one of the hunters at the 
lodge in the woods, and assisted to extricate her 
from her midnight grave. 

(Though, happily, but few men meet these future wives 
tn such tragic circumstances as those related in this 
narrative, there is no doubt that many feople first become 
acquainted with tne partner of their yoys and sorrows in 
@ decidedly unconventional fashion. We invite any of 
our readers who have true stories of this kind to tell— 
curious, romantic, humorous, or exciting—to send them 
to us. Any stories published wili be paid for at ou 
usual rates.— The Editor.) , 
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about five o’clock yesterday afternoon, and told 
me to be ready in an hour, as we had a long 
journey before us. 

“*Why do you start so late?’ I asked. 
* Would it not be better to wait until morning ?” 

“*No,’ he replied, snappishly ; ‘I have no 
time to waste. I must get through with my 
business as soon as I can. I can’t take your 
trunk in the buggy, but I'll send it in the wagon 
as soon as I get back. You can do without it 
for a day or two, I think.’ 

“To this I made no reply, for just then we 
were called to supper. For the first time for 
weeks I did not have to face John Babbington at 
the supper-table. It was a silent meal, neither 
uncle nor myself being inclined to converse. At 
the end of the meal we left the house and entered 
the light buggy that stood at the gate. The 
horse attached to the vehicle was a strange one, 
and I remarked upon the circumstance to my 
companion, who replied :— 

“© Yes, it is a strange horse, for mine was lame, 
so I got this old nag from the livery-stable. 1 
guess he’ll carry us where we want to go.’ 

“1 do not remember much after that. I think 
something must have been put in my tea that 
sent me to sleep. The next thing I recollect is 
feeling earth strike my face as I lay in a hole, 
and I heard the voices of Uncle Peter and John 
Babbington. I screamed and struggled, and one 
of them struck me a blow on the side of the head, 
which is all I can recall until I wakened in this 
room.” 

“ The brutes !’’ exclaimed Dr. Green, carried 
away by his rage. “ At all costs we must hunt 
them out and punish them as they deserve!” 

“You will not mind staying here to-day?” 
asked Mr. Fisher, a few minutes later, coming to 
the door of the room equipped for a journey. 
“ Dr. Green and Mr. Howard will stay here with 
you while we go to the town and sce if we can 
find the two wretches who so nearly took your 
life. They will feel so sure of having put you 
safely out of the way that we may find them still 
in town.” 

Reaching Peterborough, Mr. Fisher and his 
friends went at once to the judge’s office, where, 
as briefly as possible, the case was stated, a 
warrant made out for the arrest of the two men, 
and the proper officer sent to serve it. 

No one had seen Babbington since some time 
the previous day. Mr. Grimshaw had entered 
his home about ten o’clock in the morning, his 
housekeeper stated, and had taken some papers 
from his desk ; he had then gone to his room, 
and, after placing a few articles of clothing in a 
valise, came downstairs and left the house. 
Before he did so he told the woman that she could 
shut up the house and go home for a weck, as he 


was going on a business trip, and would not be 
back for a number of days. 

The rascals, it appeared, had seven hours’ 
start of their pursuers. It was supposed that old 
Babbington waited somewhere while Peter 
Grimshaw went to the house for his papers, as 
his horse, a fast one, was gone from the stable. 
Once together, it was surmised ‘that they made 
a bee-line for, Uncle Sam’s country. 

Late that night the pursuing party returned 
to the camp, and reported their unsuccessful 
attempt to find the would-be murderers. 

Next morning Miss Masters was told that the 
men had decamped, and was asked if she wished 
to go back to her old home. 

“No; oh, no!” she exclaimed, in terrified 
accents. ‘I don’t want to go back. I should 
be afraid they might return and kill me. Don’t 
take me there!” 

“Then I will take you to my home,” said 
Tom Fisher. ‘‘ Mrs. Fisher will look after you 
as if she were your own mother.” 

They broke camp that morning, and returned 
to their homes. ‘The poor girl, weak and shaken 
from the rough usage she had received, was 
placed on a pile of, skins and blankets in the 
wagon, and was safely delivered into the hands 
of Mrs. Fisher, who gave her every care. 

Efforts were made as soon as possible to find 
out how much, if any, of the girl’s fortune was 
left. It was discovered that Peter Grimshaw 
had for some time been converting property into 
money, until all that was left were the house in 
town and a large farm. There was also a small 
sum of money in the bank in Florence’s name, 
placed there by her mother years before. 

About two weeks after we returned to town 
a message came one day to Mr. Fisher saying 
that a man who had been badly hurt was dying 
in a little village about twenty miles away, and 
wished to see him. As quickly as horses could 
be harnessed Tom Fisher—who was always 
ready to help a fellow-creature—was off. On 
his return the next day he told a strange story. 

When he reached the little farm-house a man 
met him at the door and asked him if he was 
Mr. Fisher. Answering in the affirmative, he 
was immediately shown into a small bedroom, 
where, lying on a bed, he beheld the emaciated 
form of Peter Grimshaw. 

When the old man saw his visitor he said, in 
a feeble voice :— 

“I knew you’d come, Tom, if I sent for you, 
and [ couldn’t die without telling someone.” 

“Telling what, Peter? But how did you 
come here, and in this shape ? ” 

“Tt is a just retribution for my sins, Tom! 
But I must be quick, and tell you all while my 
strength holds out.” 


Passukot, one of the rain-gods— The face here shown is made 
From a) of gold. (Photograph. 


Mandi is one of the native States of India, and 
the people are superstitious to a degree. In this 
little article Mr. Garbett describes the extraordi- 
nary means by which fine weather or rain is 
obtained — by solemn official orders from the 
Government to the rain- gods, the said deities 
being duly punished if they neglect to carry out 
their instructions! As the author remarks, it is 
difficult to believe that such things can happen in 
the prosaic twentieth century. 


THE 


RAIN-GODS 
OF 


The rain-gods and their attendants—Notice the extraordinary 
headdresses of the gods and the ancient horns carried by the 
(Photograph. 


From a} trompeters. 


BY C. C. GARBETT, I.C.S., SETTLEMENT OFFICER, MANDI STATE. 


«© 


rT TY HE remarkable facts that I am about 
4 He | to relate may be culled from a 
~ I Ga) solemn State document, and the 
Vee] incident to which they refer is one 
~~ Of a series which is likely to recur 
again and again whenever the weather may 
chance to displease the Himalayan farmer. 
Nevertheless, as the events were passing I found 
it difficult to realize that I was in fact in this 
practical twentieth century of ours, and was not 
attending the performance of some magnifi- 
cently-staged Gilbert and Sullivan burlesque. 


If you take the local train from Amritsar to _, 


Pattankot, and there, leaving the terminus, 
travel eighty-four miles along the road which 
leads to Baijnath, in the Kangra district of the 
Punjab, you will reach the borders of the native 
State of Mandi, and another fifty miles af diffi- 
cult travelling will bring you to the capital itself. 

The geological fault which separates the Hima- 
layas proper from the sub-montane regions 
divides the territory of the State into almost 
equal halves, and the scenery varies between 
barren hills, rising up to eleven thousand five 
hundred feet, and fertile plains only some two 


thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Vol. xxviii.—16, 


The Rajah belongs to the younger branch of 
the Rajput family which rules the neighbouring 
State of Suket, proud descendants from the Sun 
and Moon, claimants of the purest blood in India, 
their pedigree exceeding forty generations. The 
majority of the people are Kanaits, the offspring 
of Rajputs who have taken to themselves wives 
of inferior stock, and, like all hill-people, they 
are wrapt in superstition. 

The groves of Baal and Ashtaroth find their 
counterpart in the virgin jungles of glorious 
cedars wherein the local gods reside, and these 
deities are worshipped with an admixture of 
‘tyranny and awe which is little short of mar- 
vellous to the Western mind. But the ways of 
the East are not as our ways, as the following 
will show. Some three years ago the people of 
Mandi arose in rebellion against the Administra- 
tion—not that they were angry with His High- 
ness the Rajah, for him they venerate as an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, but they believed that his 
Ministers were playing -him false and refusing 
them justice. They marched on the capital, 
demolished the house of a forester who ventured 
to resist them, and broke his arm. They then 
went to the jail, seized upon the leg-irons and 
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THE RAIN-GODS OF MANDI. 


handcuffs, took prisoners all the officials against 
whom they had a grudge, and established watch 
and ward over them. The Rajah telegraphed 
for help from Simla, and two companies of 
Pioneers marched down to fight and quell the 
insurgents. The soldiers were met, not by a 
raging mob, but by the very people they had 
come to suppress, who poured out in crowds to 
welcome them, headed by the Mandi band 
lustily playing “God Save the King”! This 
was not an act of surrender, but an acknowledg- 
ment that, now the British troops had come, 
their grievances would be listened to. 

They are a deeply religious people, and there 
is no hill,.and scarcely a village, but has its 
shrine. Many of the gods 
are related one to the 
other, and the chief of 
them all—their “ grand- 
father ’—is Kamru Nag. 
He is much too great a 
god to come forth from 
his mountain fastness, 
but once a year seventy- 
two of the lesser gods 
come down to greet the 
Rajah on the festival of 
“Shabarat.” They 
parade in front of the 
palace, and the Rajah, 
seated on an elephant, 
passes down the line and 
through the town in 
solemn procession, re- 
turning to a gorgeous 
canopy, beneath which 
he sits in a golden chair 
and views the merri- 
ment of his people, while 
the idols, balanced on 
palkis, with skirts of 
cloth falling from their 
necks, are danced up 
and down to the thud 
of the tom-tom and 
the braying of enormous 
silver trumpets. Each idol has its own band, 
but those attracting most attention belong to the 
brothers Narain and to Passukot. They are 
many-faced, these three, some of the faces being 
of silver, while others are of brass and gold, and 
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A facsimile of the official order to the gods to cause rain to 
cease, 


each has a top-knot of pure gold surmounting a_ 


canopy that resembles nothing so much as a 
monster rag-ball. 

The importance of this trio of deities consists 
in the fact that they are the rain-gods—naturally 
the most important of all gods in a State where 
agriculture is the staple industry. In the power 
of these three the people, Hindus and Mussulmans 
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alike, have the utmost faith. It was a Mussul- 
man who said to me, “ You will see for yourself, 
sahib! I cannot explain it, and it cannot be 
Allah, but somehow or other these idols do con- 
trol the rain in Mandi. Once, in the reign of the 
late Rajah, His Highness himself asked for rain 
in Mandi as a sign, and it rained in midsummer 
so as to drench the town of Mandi, while not a 
drop fell elsewhere. There must of a truth be 
black magic here, or else methinks ’tis the work 
of Sheitan himself.” 

On further inquiry I found that not only are 
the rain-gods worshipped in the ordinary way 
by the people, but that when rain or fine weather 
is needed they actually receive orders to produce 
it! The procedure is 
almost grotesque. I have 
before me the actual file 
of a petition that was 
received by the Vizier of 
the Statefrom the zemin- 
dars (landowners) in 
March of this year of 
grace igtt. The first 
document is the petition 
in which the people pray 
that the Vizier will take 
steps to stop the rain, 
which threatens to. ruin 
their crops. 

This petition is en- 
dorsed by an order of 
the Vizier to the Manager 
of Sacred Ritual, one of 
the high officers of the 
State, directing him to 
take the necessary steps. 
Orders were then issued 
by the department of 
Sacred Ritual to the 
“ gurs,” or priests in 
attendance on the rain- 
gods, to prevail upon 
them to cease raining. 

This intimation having 
no effect, the following 
orders were issued. I give a literal translation, 
together with facsimile copies of the original 
orders. The first is written in a type of Tankri 
absolutely peculiar to Mandi, and the second is 
in Shastri—not very perfectly spelt, I regret to 
say, the scholarship of the Manager not being 
what it should be for one holding so exalted a 
position :— 

To MANAGER Sans Uprpa Jat Dev,— 
The rain has caused great distress ; orders 
offerings to the gods have already been dis- 
patched. No sunshine has ensued. At the 
request of the Administration, be good enough 


and 
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The gorgeous canopy under which the Rajah sits to receive the gods—This picture gives some idea of the enormous crowds 
that attend the festival. 


From a Photograph. 


to send at once for the priest of the God of 
Chohay (Passukot), for the priest of the God of 
Parmeswar, and for the priest of the God of 
Nachan (these are the names of the localities 
where the gods live); and be good enough to 
have fine weather arranged for. 

Dated Samvat 86 (Mandi Calendar), Chet 4. 

(Signed) Wazir Sante AMAR SINGH. 
(Reply.) 

ExcELLENCY Wazir SauIB,—I have received 
from Most Exalted Administration the order to 
cause rain to cease. I have arranged to send 
sepoys with all speed to call in the priests of the 
gods, and I will see toeverything. Jar Drv. 

Accordingly the priests and the gods appeared, 
but the rain—which, I may add, had come from 
Persia and was afflicting the whole Punjab—did 
not cease. 

Thereupon the priests were ordered to fast 
until fine weather appeared, and sacrifices of a 
goat apiece were made to the gods. It cleared a 


little then, but no sooner had the priests had a 
meal than down came the rain once more. 

This was too much for His Highness’s Adminis- 
tration, and orders were promptly passed for the 
neglectful gods to be locked up and not allowed 
out until the skies cleared ! 

The skies cleared the very next day, the first 
day of the fair! It remained fine during the 
whole of the fair, and poured the following day. 
To this I can testify. 

The Vizier and the gods between them shared 
the credit for the success of the mela, or festival, 
and the people have received fresh proof of the 
power of their idols. The native of Mandi sees 
nothing incongruous in worshipping in a very 
ecstasy of reverence the very god whom to- 
morrow he will treat as a disobedient child, 
asserting and denying almost in the same breath 
his superiority over these creatures made of 
silver and gold, the work of men’s hands. Truly 
the ways of the East are passing strange ! 


~ States. 
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A narrative which will bring vividly to the reader's mind the full horror of a forest fire. The author, 
“down on his luck,” engaged himself with several others to help in fighting the great conflagrations 


which were devastating the forests of the American North. West. 
instead, the fire came to meet them, finally enclosing them in an awful ring of flame. 


They never reached their destination ; 
The story of 


their sufferings and ultimate rescue is as graphic and exciting as anything we have published. 


HARLY last summer I found myself in 
what was, for me, a very unusual 
i predicament. I was out of work, 
and had been for three months— 

7 due originally to a strong desire to 
roam which most young men have at one time 
or another. 

IT had had a little money left when I threw up 
my billet and struck out, but after a couple of 
months’ travel, paying railroad fares and eating 
at hotels—well, I woke up one morning last May 
to find exactly thirty cents in my exchequer, 
with myself several hundred miles from the job 
Thad left and an indefinite number of miles from 
any prospective work. I felt rather like “ thirty 
cents ” myself when I discovered it. 

To be exact, I started from Buffalo, N.Y., 
and had got as far on my travels as Council 
Bluffs, Iowa—the precise centre of the United 
T had a distinct conviction that it was 
time for me to get to work again. 

I speedily found out, however, that I could 
not get work. Neither could I travel far on 
thirty cents, if I paid my fare. It was this 
predicament which is my excuse for having then 
and there become a tramp—a “ boomer,’ one 
who beats his way and has no visible means of 
support, and therefore becomes an object of 
suspicion to town officers and stray dogs. But it 
was either that or starve; I had to get where 
I could find work. 

The next three weeks was a sort of long-drawn- 


out nightmare. I have no idea how many times 
I got fired off trains, nor the number of dogs I 
had set on me when I tried to “ rustle ” something 
to eat at the different towns the train stopped at. 

When I struck West from the Bluffs, I began 
by boldly getting into the coaches of passenger 
trains and telling the conductor my “ hard luck ” 
story. But it was soon apparent I’d had too 
many predecessors in that line. I never even 
made one station before I found myself being 
gently “‘ dropped ” off the train. The brakemen 
weren’t particular, either, how fast the train was 
going, nor whether I was dumped on the level 
ground or down a steep “ cut.” Their treatment 
discouraged me. 

I graduated from passenger-coaches to the 
“ jerkeys ” or cabooses of freight trains, hoping 
to find the conductors softer-hearted. But the 
results were identical. If there was a difference, 
it lay only in the fact that the freight brakesmen 
had time to kick me off instead of letting go of 
me easily. 

I took ten days making the first fifty miles, 
most of which I walked. So, for the next lap, 
I tried the “‘ blind-baggage ” of an express train. 
In that way I made a division—two hundred and 
fifty miles—without accident. 

After that it was the blind-baggage or the 
inside of a box-car of freight, or snuggled down 
on a car-roof.. I only attempted “riding the 
trucks ” underneath a car once, and then only 
till the train stopped at the first station. Expe- 
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tienced tramps may like that mode of travel, 
but I didn’t. I was frightened of falling off, 
I disliked being pelted with flying cinders and 
gravel, and I met too many of the knights of the 
road, who had a pleasing way of helping them- 
selves to anything a “ tenderfoot ” might have 
that they wanted. One disreputable fellow 
actually had the nerve to make me trade my 
coat and hat for his. You ought to have seen 
what I drew in the exchange! These are just 
a few of the experiences I met with on my way to 
the place where I finally got a job—and such a 
job! 

Thad been hearing all the way from the Bluffs 
ahout men being wanted to fight forest fires. 
The entire North-West seemed to be ina blaze 
at the time, but I never thought seriously of 
engaging in this hazardous undertaking until 
I finally found myself in very real danger of 
starvation at Lima, Montana, on the Oregon 
Short Line, with no other work of any descrip- 
tion to be had. 

The forest ranger had a man at the Lima 
depot waiting to pick up “ tramps,” or others 
out of work, to go up into the Beaverhead 
National Forest to fight the flames. 

My stomach was absolutely empty when this 
man approached me—as disreputable-looking 
a “boomer,” I dare say, as he had seen yet, 
clad as I still was in the coat and hat of the rascal 
who had despoiled me of my own raiment. 

I had just made an unsuccessful ‘‘ touch ” 
for my breakfast at the station dining-room, 
and its proprietor had added insult to injury by 
throwing a cup of hot coffee at me. 

The ranger’s agent stood sizing me up while 
I ducked to avoid the coffee. 

“Now, would you like a warm breakfast ?”’ 
he asked me, calmly folding his arms and regard- 
ing me quizzically. 

“Oh, I'd run right away from it, I guess!” 
T answered, with a rather wrathful return glance. 
I thought he took me for legitimate prey and 
was having a little fun with me. 

“ Well, you can easily secure one,’’ he went on, 
with an appearance of not being much interested 
either way. “ Not only your breakfast, but 
three square meals a day, for a couple of weeks 
perhaps. You're out of work, I take it?” He 
was looking in a very suggestive fashion at my 
clothes. 

“ Correct the first guess. You don’t see me 
working anything around here very successfully, 
do you ?”’ L asked in reply, wondering what sort 
of game it was he was getting ready to unload 
on me. 

He laughed.‘ Well,” said he, “ you can have 
both the breakfast and the work if you’re willing 
to tackle something that’s no sinecure and a bit 


risky. We want all the men we can get at once 
to fight the fires up on the Beaverhead Mountain. 
The pay is twenty-three cents an hour and your 
grub. It calls for nerve, for once you get where 
the job is, you may not be able to get out again.” 

“ Forest fires, eh ?” I interrupted him. ‘‘ Get 
in, maybe not get out again, is it? Well,” I 
concluded in desperation, “if I don’t take it I 
shall certainly starve. Roasting to death can’t 
be much worse, and it'll be lots quicker. I'll 
take it!” 

I was engaged instantly, and was soon getting 
outside of a hearty meal. It was real nice not 
to feel hungry once more, but many a time after 
I had got to work on my new job—or while 
trying to get to it rather—I wished I had kept 
on starving and let the work go. 

There were two other “ pick-ups ” in the wagon 
in which the forestry man started with us for 
the foothills, besides the driver, who was to 
return with the rig after we had reached the 
mountain trail. We had to climb this trail 
afoot, on account of the thick brush. 

I learned that the fires we were to help fight 
were still confined to the second range back, 
forty miles away, in what I have since learnt is 
called locally the “ Big Hole ’’ range, and that 
we had a two days’ tramp ahead of us through the 
heavy woods before we would reach there. 

The wind had heen favourable since the flames 

had got into the back range, and this had kept 
them out of the forest we had to go through. 
If the wind should veer, however, it would rush 
the fire ahead of it and sweep it over us in a solid 
wall. 
_ These thoughts added nothing to my peace of 
mind that first day, as I plodded wearily up the 
steep brush-choked mountain-side, forced to 
pick my way cautiously, step by step, in single 
file with my three companions. 

Ahead of us and on all sides of us, stretching 
the entire length and breadth of the great 
mountain-range we were traversing, were rows 
upon rows of giant pine-trees, straight as ship- 
masts, a hundred feet high, and dry as bone to 
the very roots. 

Worst of all, in case of fire, they all looked 
precisely alike. If a man got a few yards off 
the none-too-distinct trail, with the fire chasing 
him, his fate would be sealed. 

He might beat the fire-fiend to safety simply 
by remaining cool and remembering which way 
was down-hill, but a man is not apt to remain 
cool with that particular sort of grim death 
racing after him. Moreover, there were gullies 
and level stretches the way we had come which 
were not down-hill. 

I don’t know what kept my mind busy, con- 
stantly revolving these gloomy possibilities, from 
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the first moment I entered the woods, for, as a 
tule, I don’t try to cross bridges until 1 come 
to them. It must have been an intuitive fore- 
knowledge of what was ahead, a warning from my 
sub-conscious ego, as the psychologists would 
say. 

No danger of the sort seemed imminent that 
first day or night. Yet somehow I couldn’t keep 
my thoughts off the subject, or forget what deadly 
peril we should be in if the fire happened to turn 
our way, with only us four men to fight it. We 
hadn’t the sign of a tool for fighting fire, except 
our bare hands—a mighty poor outfit, as anyone 
who has ever seen a forest ablaze will readily 
agree. 

IT say there was no evidence of danger being 
imminent, but that was as it might prove. For 
even the first night, as we lay on our backs in 
the great gloomy forest, with the deep pine- 
needles for a bed, we had only to look up through 
the openings between the tree-tops to see that 
the sky was blood-red, and that vast banks of 
billowy black smoke were scurrying swiftly 
across its face. The sight impressed me as being 
something more than merely picturesque. It 
gave me an idea of the fire's immensity, its 
power, its rapid action. Also, the sky seemed 
too red, the smoke too thick, to be the result of 
a conflagration twenty miles distant, where we 
had booked to join the regiment of Uncle Sam’s 
fire-fighters. 

Still, we got through the second day without 
coming in sight or hearing of the flames. We 
made slow progress that day for various reasons, 
and, far from reaching our journey’s end, we had 
to go into camp again that night with ten miles 
yet to travel. We had been all day covering 
the other ten. 

One of the causes for our slow movements was 
the hordes of wild animals we were constantly 
encountering — animals of almost every breed 
and degree of ferocity, or the reverse, indigenous 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

The terrified fleeing of these wise natives of 
the wilds ought to have warned us that we should 
be headed off before we reached the fighters’ 
camp. Trust the wild brutes to know when it is 
time to bolt ! 

On this second day we met an interruption 
to our journey of a distinctly startling kind. It 
not only barred our progress but developed in us 
an unexpected nimbleness in the way of climbing 
trees. A man has to be pretty scared before he 
can shin up a hundred-foot pine tree, most of it 
smooth, slippery boll; and we got well on to 
the tops of four of them. 

During the afternoon a mighty crashing 
turned our eyes suddenly toward a particular 
stretch of thick brush, and a moment later a big 


grizzly came in sight, ploughing out an inde- 
pendent trail valleyward, a scant hundred feet 
from us. He saw us at about the time we saw 
him. I’m not sure whether he was scared or 
merely surprised at the wild yell we let out in 
concert and the way we dropped guns and what 
other baggage we had and made quick dashes for 
trees. Possibly he was both; I know we were. 

Until a man has unexpectedly come face to 
face with one of these lords of the Rockies at 
close range and had it forced home upon him 
abruptly how very large a brute he is, how near 
an elephant in size he seems to be, how much 
like big logs with curved cutlasses attached his 
legs and paws and claws appear—until then a 
man has no conception to what an extent he 
can lose his presence of mind. 

The bear seemed puzzled rather than scared. 
He stood looking up at us out of his bleary, pig- 
like little eyes as long as we kept climbing ; then 
he lumbered over to the impedimenta we had 
dropped, smelt around curiously for a minute, 
made quick work of what was eatable—not a 
morsel of “ grub ”’ did he leave us—and finally, 
after nosing the two rifles in a speculative way, 
as if he recognized their use and wondered how 
they worked, he glanced up at us again, gave a 
chesty “ woof!” and continued his way. 

He travelled at a pretty good gait, evidently 
recalling all at once that he was bound for the 
valley. From our safe refuge we watched him 
until he was out of sight and hearing before we 
ventured earthward once more. 

That night we had a diversified wild-animal 
entertainment. We had snuggled down in our 
pine-needle burrows early. We were tired from 
the day’s arduous tramp, and were determined 
to be in shape to reach the fighters’ camp by 
the next day at noon—a place, incidentally, 
which we were destined never to reach. 

For several minutes after seeking our primi- 
tive couches a deep silence hung over the ink- 
black forest. The air felt dead, and not a sound 
was to be heard. 

Drowsily we peered up through the high, 
gently-swaying tree-tops at the swirling black 
smoke-drifts, through rifts in which an occasional 
patch of sky showed fire-red, like glaring, blood- 
shot eyes. The smoke was getting thicker. 
The great world seemed to be afire on all sides 
of us. 

We were almost asleep. Of a sudden a shrill 
scream rent the air, straight over our heads. 
We were brought to our knees, every sense alert, 
by hearing some huge animal spring soft-footed 
to the ground near us from a low-brarched 
cottonwood directly at our backs. It com- 
menced to pat-pat around our crouched forms 
in a circle ; we could hear it sniffing as it investi- 
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“With another unearthly screech the big cat sprang into the air.” 


gated. Its two eyes—all we could see of the 
brute—shone like balls of fire. Yet we knew 
it was either a big bob-cat or a puma which 
had been stalking us for hours, until our quieting 
down had encouraged it to attempt an attack. 

After a breathless wait the forestry man, the 
only one of us who wasn’t half scared to death, 
all at once felt for his rifle and fired point-blank 
between the wicked eye-balls. 

With another unearthly screech the big cat 
sprang into the air, falling so close to us that its 
thrashing tail struck its slayer in the face. 


He and the rest of us lost no time in scrambling 
out of range of its claws, which our sense of 
hearing told us were doing great execution with 
the dry leaves and carpet of pine-needles. 

Someone threw a resin-soaked knot on the 
camp-fire we had left smouldering. In_ its 
glare we saw that our prize, now stone dead, 
was a full-grown puma—the largest cat I, at 
least, had ever seen. 

Meantime the concert I have mentioned was 
being ushered in. The puma’s screams and the 
tifle-shot appeared to have been accepted as 
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the starting signal. The forest gradually grew 
alive with weird noises. 

Several times when I awoke with a sudden 
start during the next few hours I had a vague 
sort of notion that the air was steadily becoming 
warmer, and that the smoke was commencing 
to sift through the trees close to the ground. I 
remembered in a sleepy way it hadn’t done that 
before, but I attached no special meaning to it. 
There hadn’t been the slightest evidence up to 
midnight that the big fire had got into our forest. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning, which 
would have been broad daylight under normal 
conditions, when a loud crash fetched all four 
of us out of our sleep. and to our feet, with a 
sudden feeling of bewilderment. This changed 
instantly to the alarming knowledge that pande- 
monium of a new kind had broken loose. 

It was the crash of a monster pine to the 
ground, not twenty feet from where we lay, that 
had awakened us. A gale of wind was howling 
through the trees ; a Rocky Mountain “‘ zephyr ” 
had us in its grasp. The smoke was so thick 
and stifling hot that we could neither breathe, 
except in gasps, nor see a foot from our faces. 

Trees and limbs were falling, hot ashes raining 
down. We realized that the gale had already 
brought the fire into the mountain, and was 
sweeping it down upon us closer and closer each 
minute. We knew it was full time for us to be 
on our way valleyward. We tried to run, but 
the gale was so powerful that we had to drop on 
our faces and make desperate clutches for brush, 
or protruding tree-roots, or whatever we could 
find that was fastened to the ground. 

The forestry man once more proved himsclf 
possessed of cool, plain sense. His voice, shouted 
at its full force, came to our ears after a minute, 
faint and far away. 

“We've got to get out of here someway, boys. 
T’'ll take the lead.” We got to our hands and 
knees. ‘“‘ You follow me. Wrap your coats 
round your heads and tie ’em on by the sleeves. 
Don’t stop for anything else.” 

And in that fashion we were soon fighting our 
way toward possible safety. 

We had slept in our trousers, fortunately. 
The “‘ hobo’s ” coat I was still forced to make 
shift with, however, afforded but scanty pro- 
tection to my neck, head, and face. I made no 
effort to locate the battered hat. 

Choking for breath, the air about us already 
that of a furnace, we crept in single file after our 
leader. Every little while the brave fellow’s 
voice would reach our ears, in short, gasping 
sentences, cheering us on. 

“Keep your nerve, boys. We’ll win out— 
there’s an open place a mile ahead. Flames 
can’t get us there. I knew a fellow back on the 


other range who was plumb shut in—all four 
sides—by fire—got afire himself—got safe out 
of it.” 

I suspected he was probably stretching the 
facts about this man, but it was in a good cause. 
I didn’t remember the open place he mentioned, 
either. 

We got through one awful hour without coming 
to it. The hot ashes had turned to smouldering 
embers, and these had given place now and then 
to blazing faggots. The gale had turned gusty, 
and occasionally it would blow the smoke away 
long enough to give us a breath and enable us 
to see for a minute at least where we were going. 

We had all burnt our hands more or less 
severely where the flying embers and faggots 
set the brush on fire. One after another our 
clothing had caught fire several times, and we 
had had to stop and slap it out with our bare 
hands. 

Still, the fire, the onsweeping holocaust itself, 
had not caught us, nor come in sight yet. We 
could hear its dull roaring in the distance, though, 
and realized clearly it was only a matter of time. 
A very short time, too, judging from the sound 
—it appeared to be rolling our way at express- 
train speed. 

The situation grew more and more desperate. 
Our chances of outstripping the flames to the 
edge of the forest got slimmer each minute. 
The anxiety to escape the horrors of being burnt 
to death, which had urged us on at first, gave 
place little by little to a feeling of almost abso- 
lute hopelessness. 

There we were, some twenty miles back in a 
deep mountain forest, a wilderness of dry, resin- 
soaked treess surrounded by blackness that 
could give gloom to Erebus—the blackness of 
the blackest night—being pelted with flying 
fire-brands and hot ashes, a hurricane rushing 
an ocean of flames after us, and we able to navi- 
gate the blinding, strangling ruck, over the red- 
hot débris, only on our hands and knees. A 
cheerful position, truly ! 

Add to that the fact that our coats had gradu- 
ally been burnt off our heads, leaving them 
unprotected ; that we were breathing fumes of 
hot, nauseating smoke, which kept us gasping 
for air; that we were stiff, sore, and half dead 
from the awkward style of locomotion ; ; and 
that each hundred yards gave us a fresh blister 
in some new part of our respective anatomies. 

Then remember that we had been forced to 
tush off without our breakfast ; that the grizzly 
had stolen the best of our suppers the night 
before ; and that our tongues were swollen from 
heat and thirst till our breath came in whistles. 

Could anything be added to the list to make 
the situation more desperate ? 
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T think now that nothing but the sheer bravery, 
the courageous example set by our leader, the 
plucky forestry agent, in constantly urging and 
cheering us on, prevented me from giving up 
entirely at what was to prove but the beginning 
of a day of unspeakable horror and suffering— 
such an experience as I hope never to have 
again. 

Every little while, when the smoke blew away 
ahead a moment in an angry puff of the gaic, we 
strugsled to our feet. Sometimes a sudden 
extra loud roar from the on-rushing flames 
would bring us up without any conscious effort 
on our part, to gaze back in fresh alarm, think- 
ing they had caught us. But each time we got 
off our knees a few plunging steps would send 
us back to them ; down we would go one after 
the other like tumbling pegs, over brush-heaps, 
half-buried in ashes, or a fallen tree, or the car- 
cass of some poor beast which had succumbed 
in the desperate race. Here and there a flicker 
ot flame would fall on the torn, partly-devoured 
body of a deer which some treacherous cat, 
unmindful of the ethics of mutual peril, had 
pounced upon. 

At one place we crept through the dry bed of 
a stream. It would have been a roaring moun- 
tain torrent in any but this present unusual dry 
season. There were now left only occasional 
shallow pools, choked up with ashes, as we 
found when we strove to cool our parched tongues 
and throats. 

I begged my companions to go ahead and 
save themselves and leave me at this place; I 
felt too utterly exhausted to move another step. 

The forestry-man’s only response to this appeal 
was to creep promptly to my side, seize me by 
the shoulders and the stout flannel shirt which 
still hung to my back, and push me on ahead of 
him. 

Even the two other “ pick-up ” men, I’m not 
particularly proud to confess, showed they had 
more real “sand”? in a fix where grit was called 
for than I was proving to possess, But they 
were a husky, big-boned pair—a German and a 
Swede—with “hobo” written all over them, 
and probably more used to roughing it than 
myself. Probably, too, they had been cating 
more regularly during the past few weeks than 
I had. 

“ 1 tink mebby you get tired too soon. Brace 
oop. Dar is lots vorse coming,” was the chcer- 
ing encouragement the Swede managed to croak 
out through his fast-swelling lips. 

He was a true prophet, all the same. “ Lots 
vorse”’ was coming. It was coming with a rush, 
as fast as the fiends of wind and fire could hurry 
it on. 

It must have been about nine o'clock, as close 


as I can guess now, when the big fire finally 
swooped down on us. It seems a miracle, look- 
ing back at it, that we kept out of its clutches 
as long as we did. 

We had been noticing for several minutes 
that the peculiar crackling roar of the flames 
was audibly louder, during lulls in the gale, and 
we knew it was only a matter of a very short 
time before they would be upon us. 

Getting to our feet in desperation to look back, 
we could sce a faint glow, becoming brighter 
every moment, showing in places through the 
bank of smoke. 

We were thoroughly frightened when we real- 
ized that the dreaded peril was at last close at 
hand. We started to run—stopped, hesitating, 
to gaze backward again ; and just then a long 
spout of fire shot like a lightning-flash out of the 
blackness, aimed straight at us. Almost in the 
same breath a towering wall of flames, looking 
a mile high to our startled eyes, leaped into view, 
with loud hissing, booming noises, less than a 
thousand feet from where we stood fascinated 
with fright. 

Either caprice or the sudden addition to the 
heat caused the gale to lift suddenly, with a 
hoarse, angry shriek. We could trace its mighty 
path sweeping swiftly through the tree-tops, 
bearing with it the worst of the smoke and 
loaded with blazing tree-limbs, which deluged 
us and the dry woods around with showers of 
glowing sparks. , 

Even the splendid courage of the agent seemed 
to fail him for a moment at this awful spectacle, 
with its menace of inescapable death to all four 
of us. 

“God protect us!” burst from his blackened 
lips, as he gazed helplessly around—the nearest 
approach to yielding to an apparently implac- 
able fate I had heard from him yet. 

Long offshoots from the wall of fire commenced 
to race each other through the brush in our 
direction, both to the right and left, as if trying 
to head us off by running a circle around us. 

The voice of the brave man in charge, thrill- 
ing with new-born hope, at this instant reached 
our ears. He was pointing ahead a short dis- 
tance to a place where the fire glared bright 
against a lot of tall, white-bolled pines, which 
bellied away from one another in two curved 
lines, forming a sort of great amphitheatre. 

“Yon’s the open place I spoke of, men ”— 
the words whistled from his blistering throat. 
“If we move rapid we'll get there first. ‘The 
centre part is mostly a big, broad rock we can 
camp on. Fire can't touch us. We've got to 
run for it; there’s no time to creep!” 

We beat the flames to the haven all right ; 
the only trouble was, it was apparently going 
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“*God protect us!" 


to prove none too safe a sanctuary. We had 
scarcely reached the rock when the fire shot a 
blazing circle completely around us. We were 
safe on the rock, but we couldn’t escape from it, 
and the intense heat promised to roast us to 
death in short order—to grill us there like so 
many trussed birds. 

I fell to wondering, in a dull, foolish way, as 


burst from his blackened lips, as he gazed helplessly around.” 


men will in moments of sudden great peril, if 
this were one of the places the forestry agent 
had in mind when hiring me: “ You get in, 
maybe you can’t get out again!” 

It seemed to be some such fix as that. 

Looking round, I saw that our place of refuge 
was about an acre in area, sloping gently upward 
to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, and filling 
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more than a third of the open amphitheatre. 
It was barren, except for occasional low brush, 
and seamed with narrow fissures, which were 
now choked with pine-needles and ashes, except 
where once in a while one of them had been 
scooped out by Nature into a series of small 
chambers, like caves, forming ready-made lairs 
for bears and wolves, or excellent refuges for 
them from fire at a time like the present. We 
were to discover that these beasts and others 
had not failed to use them for this purpose 
while we were their near neighbours. 

‘The ridge was surrounded by a belt of thick 
brush and sapling pines, several yards wide. 
Beyond the brush-belt and in an almost true 
circle around it was a fringe of high, full-grown 
trees—pines, firs, and other conifers, with an 
occasional cottonwood. 

I have tried here to give as graphic a descrip- 
tion of our haven as possible, in order that our 
experience in it may be better understood. 

It was fortunate we had not had to creep 
over the ground in our dash for the open place. 
The woods were light enough, Heaven knows, 
with the entire mountain-top ablaze about us, 
and the pathway was outlined clearly. We 
took it at a run, and made the ridge with the 
flames so close behind us that they scorched our 
backs. 

Then, as the fire. fanned by the gale in the 
tree-tops, ate its way in a swift, mighty circle 
around the hedge of trees, shutting the open 
place in with an unbroken wall of flame, splutter- 
ing, hissing, and hurling its brands at us, we 
sank exhausted, breathless, and bhstered upon 
the already uncomfortably hot rocks. 

Lest we might lack for excitement, or maybe 
because the brute objected to our choice of refuge, 
we had scarcely dropped on the ridge when a 
streak of tawny vellow came shooting off the low 
limb of a cottonwood in the front row of the 
blazing hedge. With a screeching “ miaouw ” 
which discounted the best efforts of the howling 
gale, the big puma struck the earth close to the 
ridge, humped itself for a second leap, and came 
flying across the German tramp’s shculder, so 
close that its fur grazed his face. Then it dis- 
appeared in long hounds, snarling horribly. 

The startled Teuton had just risen to his hands 
and knees to seck a more comfortable spot. 
His frightened “Ach! Vot iss dot?” as he 
dropped on his face again seemed funny enough 
to make the rest of us forget the terrible fix we 
were in for a minute or two. 

I’ve had bad nightmares, and I was reminded 
of the worst of them by the unreal-looking pano- 
rama that passed in front of me in the few suc- 
ceeding seconds, during which my eyes were 
able to bear the blinding heat 1 exposed them to 


after turning on my side to gaze around. The 
atmosphere, from the heat-rays, had that secu- 
liar unnatural swaying or wavy motion one sees 
sometimes in dreams. A kind of dull apathy 
was on me, from sheer exhaustion, which was 
not unlike a dreamy condition also. 

All of a sudden a monster pine, dry as tinder 
and soaked with resin, seemed to explode like a 
big cannon, sending snaky tongues of fire darting 
toward our recumbent forms. Then, as if they 
had been awaiting the signal, a score of the great 
giants commenced to bang and boom and blow 
up at once. 

Shielding my face as best I could from the 
heat by wrapping my arms across it, and keep- 
ing in the largely-imaginary shade of a clump 
of brush, I saw with dull eyes a bobcat—he 
looked a big fellow—leap suddenly through the 
wall of fire, screaming in pain and clawing the 
air, as though to show what he would like to do 
to the fire-fiends. 

As the cat bounded out of sight in the brush 
a belated black bear scurried into range out of 
the hedge and disappeared around the side of 
the rock, headed for the valley. He growled 
incessantly and stopped every few yards to paw 
in futile anger at the blazing twigs and bits of 
bark which stuck to his grotesque, ambling body. 

Several deer broke through the blazing trees 
and paused in plain view to gaze about them 
with round, scared eyes, as if seeking a trail of 
safety. A horde of mountain rats, driven by 
the fierce heat even from their holes in the ground, 
swarmed up the sides of the ridge and in a squeal- 
ing, fighting mass headed towards the fissures. 
These they lost no time in trying to pre-empt, 
with disastrous results to themselves in some 
cases, where there were earlier occupants. 

At one time a number of wild-duck, which 
had had their wings singed and their bodies 
scorched by flying too low over the blazing 
trees, came hurtling down on to the ridge with 
frightened quacks. . 

We speedily discovered, as I have already 
intimated, that the heat from the burning fringe 
of trees was unendurable, and that in a short 
time, if we didn’t get to some sort of shelter, we 
should be grilled alive. The forestry man had 
already had his eyebrows and a large part of 
his hair burned off—most of it, I am afraid, 
during his efforts to force enough energy into 
my lagging steps to keep me moving. He had 
shiclded me from the fire at his own expense. 

As the flames worked farther down in the ring 
of trees the brush took fire between them and 
the ridge. When we got painfully to our feet 
to seek some hole in the rocks we could work our 
bodies into—any refuge to get away from the 
scorching glare—we could already see faintly 
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that the flames 
were coming in 
broad streaks in 
our direction. 

Our sufferings 
—I gauge them 
all by my own— 
were too awful 
for me to at- 
tempt to de- 
scribe, and I 
must leave them 
in great part: to 
the reader’s 
imagination. Our 
very eyeballs 
were scorched so 
badly that they 
seemed to be 
shrivelled in their 
sockets, and we 
had to partly 
grope our way, 
in spite of the 
bright glare. As 
to speech, the 
effort to articu- 
late cost us such 
exquisite agony 
that we con- 
tented ourselves 
with making 
dumb signs, or 
pushing against 
one another’s 
shoulders, to in- 
dicate a desired 
movement ahead 
when we dis- 
covered no one 
could see the sig- 
nals. My own 
face I couldn’t, 
of course, see, 
but if the black- 
ened, _ blistered ‘ 8 
caricatures of human features, all set in a sort 
of fixed grin of pain, which I saw in a vague 
group around me, were like mine, I felt I was 
losing nothing by not seeing it. 

One of the earth-cracks we had seen the rats 
scamper into showed as a dark streak across the 
ridge a few yards away. It appeared to widen 
out in one place, suggesting a small cave to the 
forestry man, who was familiar with the forma- 
tion. He whispered to us—and it was plain 
the effort was agony to him—to clasp hands 
and make a quick dash for the spot. 

We had noticed in a listless fashion that 


“A belated black bear scurried into range out of the hedge.” 


quite a few of the migrating rodents had appeared 
to change their minds abruptly and hadn’t gone 
down the fissure, but passed on, and that others 


* going into it had tumbled all over one another 


getting out again and plunging away. We had 
been too dazed to think of giving any special 
meaning to this peculiar behaviour at the time. 
So we obeyed the leader’s command and hurried 
toward what he thought would prove a cave. 

It was’a dark hole in the rock, its mouth pos- 
sibly six feet either way in a ragged circle, its 
depth a guess. It looked uninviting, but we were 
in no shape to be finicky in our choice of refuge. 
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To make a hasty reconnoitre the leader 
squatted a minute on the edge of the fissure 
and dangled his legs in front of the open hole. 

Instantly there was a confused sound of 
scrambling somewhere back in the cavern, a 
quick rush toward the opening, evidently made 
by a large animal of some kind, and then, with 
a snarl of rage, a huge paw struck out. The 
stout corduroy and heavy leather leggings were 
torn from the lower half of our leader's limbs as 
if they were paper, and it is needless to add that 
we lost no time in following the example set by 

“the rats in seeking a more hospitable haven. 
Whether it was a cat or a bear down there I don’t 
know. It didn’t matter much. 

As we dashed ahead secking other shelter, I 
had a feeling that I was being slowly dried up, 
and a silly notion flashed through my b that 
presently I should blow away in ashes, like the 
bewitched bad boys in the fable. 

Yet somehow I was slowly recovering from 
my apathy. As the situation got more and more 
desperate, a desire to win through seemed to 
develop in my mind. And in the very centre 
of this devil’s oven, with the fiends piling up 
fresh fuel about it every moment, I had a firm 
though illogical belief that I was going to escape, 
if only I didn’t happen to “dry up and blow 
away.” That grucsome notion somehow refused 
to leave me. 

There is too much sameness to tell in detail 
of the experiences of the next few awful moments 
—of our frantic rushes to other crevasses, with 
which the ridge was seamed, our half-crazed 
efforts to get into the several small caverns, 
which we found either too small or occupied by 
other fire refugees, prepared to ‘‘ hold down their 
claims ” with claws and fangs. 

By this time the flames had eaten their way 
rapidly through the belt of brush to the very edge 
of the rocky mound. Shielding our eyes and 
looking toward the hedge of trees, still a mass of 
seething fire, we saw that where the brush had 
been was now a broad band of black, smouldering 
débris, like a carpet, with only here and there 
a clump of sapling flaring up bright, or a fallen 
giant tree become a pile of hot embers. 

There was very plainly no shelter for us on the 
ridge that some pack of dangerous wild beasts 
hadn't crowded us out of, while it was an 
apparently impossible feat to reach safety across 
the hot débris, with a solid wall of fire to break 
through, if we lived to get so far. And none of 
us knew how far the fire extended beyond the 
hedge. 

Black and blistered, the clothes almost burned 
off our bodies, suffocating, our tongues so swollen 
they were literally choking us, the game was up, 
in so far as our benumbed and discouraged senses 
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permitted us to judge. Escape was hopeless ; 
we had finally reached the limit of what man is 
supposed capable of enduring. 

It would have spelt death, inescapable death, 
but for the wonderful nerve, bravery, resource- 
fulness—call it what you like—of the man who 
guided us through it all, and each time put fresh 
life into the rest of us when we were ready to 
give in. His own despair was never more than 
brief. Always he recovered from it and pointed 
the way to one more effort. 

After our last disappointment, we stumbled 
hopeless, unutterably discouraged. farther along 
the ridge, with no purpose except to keep moving. 
Moving, we realized in a vague fashion that we 
were at least still alive. We halted as our feet 
collided with a low outcropping reef of granite. 
which, in our half-blind condition, we had not 
seen. We stood there holding one another by 
the hand, as we had been doing while running 
from fissure to fissure. Somehow it heartened 
us up just to touch one another. Nobody was 
trying to talk, almost useless and altogether 
painful effort as it was, but the Swede and 
German were making peculiar hoarse noises now 
and then somewhere in their throats or chests 
which I decided, with dull interest, must be 
groans.* 

All at once the leader, next to me, let go my 
hand, grasped me by the arm, and began to point 
with his other arm toward a spot in the burning 
hedge. 

“Place yonder—don’t seem—be afire. Looks 
like—big gap—in trees,” he got out in sharp, 
hissing jerks, close to my ear. “ Maybe we— 
can make it. Worth—an effort—anyhow.” 

I could barely see, but making tubes of my 
hands to protect my eyes, and staring steadily 
where he pointed for a full minute, I discerned 
what looked to me like a broad, dark spot 
straight across from us in the blazing tree-fringe. 
Then, with the same sudden illogical renewal 
of hope that I suppose a drowning man must feel 
when he clutches at a straw, for it looked unpro- 
mising enough to me, I passed the word along to 
the other two men in dumb signs. 

It was a chance again. And, doubtful one 
that it was, it held out at least as much of a 
prospect as remaining longer on the ridge. 
Death was about equally sure in either case, 
I felt, but, as I had decided when I accepted 
the fire-fighting job in lieu of starvation, the new 
move promised the speediest shuffling-off. 

Stiff and tortured, we forced what little energy 
we could still command into our bodies and 
dragged our way slowly down the side of the 
ridge. ‘The brush was now burncd off even to the 
edge, and we commenced to pick our way step 
by step over the charred, smouldering ground. 
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Now the probabilities are that this tale of 
adventure would have ended here, with no more 
thrilling addition to it than my relating how we 
finally managed to make our way across the 
strip of hot ground to the hedge, with no greater 
further damage to our persons than a few more 
blisters, if room could be found for any more ; 
and how, arriving at the dark spot in the blazing 
ridge of trees, it was found to be the head of a 
broad, open gulch, the stony bed of a dried-up 
stream, and a path to safety in the valley below. 

I should probably have been able to end the 
story by simply telling these few unexciting 
details, and adding a brief account of our drag- 
ging our weary frames down this gorge to safety 
and succour, but for the fact that the German 
tramp must needs seize this first favourable out- 
look in the adventure to complicate matters once 
more by going completely “ off his head.” 

We were staggering along over the rough 
smouldering brush stumps and hot cinders, now 
clasping hands for a few yards, then forced to 
let go, with everyone looking out for himself. 
Frequently a man would stumble and fall on his 
knees, too weak to keep on his feet, and the rest 
of us would stop to help him up again. We were 
headed straight for the mysterious dark spot in the 
hedge, making the best time we could. If there 
were no escape there, then, indeed, we knew the 
game was up. 

We had been obliged, several times, to pick 
our way slowly round one of the fallen pine- 
trees scattered here and there through the brush, 
which were now either reduced to hot coals or 
were still blazing furiously. There were only a 
few of these, widely separated. 

We had just come to another of them, a burn- 
ing giant, stretching across our path, when we 
were startled out of our semi-stupor by seeing the 
German, instead of hurrying with the rest of us 
around one end, all at once break into a run and 
head straight for the blazing, crackling limbs. 

A weird sound, a sort of uncanny muffled 
scream, came from his lips, and before we could 
grasp what it meant, much less grab him, he had 
plunged head foremost through the blazing 
branches and started on a run away fromus. He 
wasn’t travelling in the direction of the desired 
goal, but took a course parallel with the hedge, 
toward the bend in it where the fire was fiercest. 

He ran with his arms thrown up—a sheet of 
flame, apparently, from head to foot. 

Without delaying longer than was necessary, 
to realize that the poor fellow had “ gone loco” 
and was rushing to certain death, the forestry 
man was after him. He made a hurried signal 
to the Swede and me to keep on as we were 
headed toward safety, signifying that he would 
shoulder this latest peril alone. 


We couldn’t seem to see it that way, however, 
and as soon as he started in pursuit of the 
“ Flying Dutchman ” we struck after him. 

A hundred yards ahead I could see the crazy 
man, showing to my blurred vision as a vague, 
dancing spot, bounding over the charred ground. 
Running after him and rapidly lessening the 
space between them, the tali form of his pursuer 
moved like a flitting shadow. 

With my eyes on them, strained till sharp 
pains ran through my temples, instead of devot- 
ing such sight as I had to watching my own path, 
it was only the natural consequence that I should 
suddenly stumble and fall. 

As I went down I had a rapid picture of the 
pursuing shadow appearing to catch the bright 
spot, and of the two seeming to coalesce and go 
rolling over the ground together. 

In a confused way I knew this meant that the 
forestry man had captured the crazy tramp, that 
the latter had showed fight, or that his captor 
was trying to “roll” the fire out of his few 
remaining garments. Maybe it was both things, 
but these were the last ideas anywhere near 
lucid that I was to have for a long time. 

In falling, as I learned afterwards, I had struck 
sideways on shoulder and face against a lot of 
jagged brush stumps, partly buried in a bed of 
live coals. And before the Swede, running close 
behind, could haul me away, one side of my face 
was seared to a livid blister. The fall had also 
partially stunned me, so that I only saw the 
spectacular ending of the day’s nerve-racking 
experiences as one must see and hear things in a 
trance. 

Indeed, looking back to the day from a distance 
of some months, all that happened in the half- 
dozen hours’ race with death has a sort of 
unreality, a nightmare aspect, to my mind’s eye. 

Struggling with this heavy feeling, in the midst 
of it I seemed all at once to hear men’s voices 
ting out most unaccountably loud. In the same 
illogical way I heard what appeared to be the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs. I could see dimly 
a string of mounted men flying past me, half 
conscious that they must have come through the 
dark place in the hedge, and that safety lay that 
way, if what I thought I saw proved real. 

The next thing I knew, though I still doubted 
its reality, was that one of the horses came 
pounding over to my side. I heard its rider 
shout “ Whoa!” in a sharp voice, and saw him 
spring from the animal’s back. Then I seemed 
to feel myself lifted and being thrown hastily 
across the horse’s shoulders, the rider springing 
up behind me, and dashing away. 

I had a sleepy sensation that we were racing 
through a broad opening between pillars of fire, 
and that a number of other horses were making 
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the race with us ; a moment later that the bright 
glare was being left swiftly in the rear and a 
delicious coolness had come into the atmosphere. 

Then the animal under me seemed to take a 
sudden down-hill plunge, his hoofs clattering 
down a rocky trail, and there I lost consciousness. 

When I came back to things terrestrial once 
more it was in a bed at the ranch-house, a few 
miles from the small railroad siding known as 
Dell, on the “Short Line,” about twenty miles 
from the spot where the flames had caught us. 
It took me several days longer—days devoted 
to the kindest of treatment and nursing by the 
hospitable ranch people, some Scandinavian 
homesteaders, by name Larsen—before I got 
the full story of the rescue spread out in my fire- 
warped brain. 

It seemed that a number of ranch-hands and 
cowboys from the valley, a score of them in all, 
had been engaged in thrashing the mountain 
forest on their ponies to drive out some stray 
cattle before the fires caught 
them. 5 

A small band of these brave, 
though reckless, Westerners, six 
in number, had wandered away 
from the others and ridden close 
to the edge of the fire. Impelled 
by curiosity and their natural love 
for the spectacular, scorning all 
such trifles as danger to them- 
selves in the act, they had urged 
their wiry mounts up the dried- 
out bed of the mountain stream, 
and had boldly ridden through the 
arch of fire to “take a look” at 
the seething cauldron inside the 
hedge. 

While sitting on their ponies at 
the opening, calmly surveying the 
scene inside, one of them sud- 
denly gave an excited shout and 
pointed at some objects which, for 
the moment, he believed were 
vagaries of the awful heat-glare. 

It was the particular instant our German 
member had selected to run amuck, and it was 
a spectacle to excite even the blasé American 
cowboy. 

It didn’t take a moment for the cowboys to 
give a proper interpretation to the scene. What 
they did then I have already told and need 
not repeat. It had been no mere dream of mine. 

It remains to say only that we all escaped ; 


uthor, as he appeared after 
ible experiences in the forest 
fire. 
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that the crazy tramp speedily recovered his 
senses under the kindly care of the ranch folks ; 
that we remained a couple of weeks at the ranch 
and then took our several ways elsewhere— 
myself to the home of my cousin, Mr. Jim 
McWilliams, at Deer Lodge, a hundred miles 
north, where I am still doctoring a badly- 
scarred tace. None of us suffered any worse 
results from our terrible experience than some 
rather serious burns. 

The name of the brave man I have referred 
taas the “ forestry man ”’ I was uncertain about. 
The exigencies of our three days together (he 
was gone before I came to life again at the 
ranch) were such as not to help names, heard~ 
only casually, to stick in one’s memory. I had 
a vague notion his name was Wharton, and only 
after this story was near completion did I succeed 
in getting a letter to him and receiving a reply, 
telling me his name was W. C. Worden. He 
was not a forestry man, either, in a strict sense, 
only a temporary employé and 
guide of the Department, as I 
have stated elsewhere. But, what- 
ever his official status, he was 
most certainly as brave and un- 
selfish an individual as Montana 
can boast of. 

One more pertinent addendum 
and I have done. 

While I was at the ranch-house 
being nursed back to health and 
renewed spirits I read one day, 
in a special despatch to the Salt 
Lake Tribune, how, during the 
prevalence of the fires, bands of 
deer and elk had actually raced 
down off the foothills into 
Lima's streets and laid their 
course leisurely through the town 
to the Centennial Valley on the 
other side, where there were no 
fires. 

They seemed by then to have 
recovered from the worst of their 
scare, or else their curiosity predominated 
over it, for they stopped to smell inquisitively 
at the railroad tracks they crossed, and even 
to stare big-eyed at the citizens.. They did 
not seem at all alarmed, and it is superfluous to 
add that the “square-deal”? Westerners let the 
trustful brutes go unscathed. Like ourselves, 
they considered the poor refugees had troubles 
enough. 
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‘AL typleel: forest canter, We venture to think that very few healthy young men will read 

this article without wishing to try, for a space, the life Mr. Bury 

pictures so attractively. The forest ranger lives a life apart; he is 

the appointed guardian of the great woods and rivers, the pro- 

tector of fish and game, the policeman of the wilderness, It is 

arduous, lonely work, but it has a fascination of its own, and there 
is never any lack of volunteers for the forest service. 


with in a life remote from civilization, and which tend to develop 
those qualities of resourcefulness and self-dependence so charac- 
teristic of the frontiersman. 

The position of a forest ranger 
wren b is coveted by many young 
ny i * Canadians, as being their ideal 
{ of a strenuous open life in the 
woods, but, as the work is ardu- 
ous and responsible, only the 
very best men, thoroughly 
qualified in every way, are 
selected. 

Primarily the forest rangers 
were) stationed 
in the remote 
wilds for the 
sole purpose of 


A picturesque creek. 


LTHOUGH the Royal . 

North-West Mounted ; pps a 
Police of Canada are 

known all over the world, and 
rightly so, on account of the 
admirable manner in which they discharge 
their varied work, yet there is another body 
of men, stationed in the vast forests of 
Ontario, who are scarcely ever heard of out- 
side their own country. These men are the 
forest rangers—canoe police, they might 
almost be called—and in the exercise of their 
multifarious duties are continually subjected 


to those influences which are only to be met 
Voi. xxvili.—t7 


0s eee 3 
ful lakes scattered abou 
rangers’ territory. 
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dealing with the dreaded forest fires, and their 
duties were to patrol the district to which they 
were attached so effectually that in the event 
of a fire commencing they arrived on the scene 
before it had attained serious dimensions, and 
were thus enabled to cope with it successfully. 

As the country develops, however, so do the 
duties of the forest rangers multiply, until at the 
present time they are game-wardens, fishery- 
overseers, and police as well. In contradistine- 
tion to their brethren of the prairies, whose first 
qualification is good horsemanship, they must 
be expert canoe-men, and able to endure con- 
siderable bodily fatigue. 

The only method of communication and trans- 
portation in the forest districts is by means of 
steamboat and canoe, and it is only on the very 
largest lakes that steamboats are employed. 
Heavy boats are not practicable, as portaging 
has frequently to be resorted to to get craft and 
cargo past some dangerous rapid. It is owing 
mainly to the necessity for arduous work in con- 
nection with this portaging that the rangers 
must be thoroughly hardened and fit. 

When, as is often the case, the river they may 
be traversing flows over an immense precipice, 
the canoe has to be lifted out of the water and 
carried around this obstruction to the smooth 
water below. It is often necessary also to strike 
overland from one chain of lakes to another, in 
order to continue the journey, and in this latter 
instance the portage frequently extends for two 
or three miles. 

During the descent of some of the large 
streams, such as the Namakan River, in the 
Rainy River district, the negotiation of the rapids 
and cascades calls for expert manipulation of 
the paddle, and it happens frequently that a 
quick succession of falls bewilders the ordinary 
traveller, but to the forest ranger whose time 1s 
spent in travelling these waterways they only 
present a little additional tement, helping 
to vary the monotony of his secluded existence. 

It is customary for the rangers to patrol their 
districts in pairs, as it is considered unsafe for 
any man to travel alone in these remote regions. 
Accidents may happen at any time, and should 
misadventure overtake a man who for some 
reason is alone he is at a very great disadvantage, 
and may perish miserably. 

Both the Rainy River district and that of 
Thunder Bay include some of the grandest 
scenery in Ontario. Here the endless succession 
of pine-clad hills and islands, and of precipitous 
gorges down which rivers pour in a ceaseless 
swirl, present pictures hard to equal elsewhere 
in the world. This is notably the case on Lake 
Kahnipiminanikok and Rainy Lake, whilst the 
Sturgeon, Basswood, and Kawawiagamog rivers 


delight the cye at every turn with numerous 
canyons, falls, and rapids, and the never-ending 
vista of dark-green pine and spruce, touched 
with the lighter green of birch and poplar. 

The forest ranger, however, although at first 
susceptible to these beauties, in time becomes 
so accustomed to them that. they fail even to 
attract his attention. 

It is only after a conflagration which has defied 
the rangers’ efforts to extinguish, or which has 
swept across from some other part of the district, 
that the appalling contrast is immediately seen 
and the original beauty of the scene compels 
notice. Then the blackened stumps, smoking 
rocks, and the entire absence of vegetable life 
betray the havoc wrought by the fire, and at the 
same time enhance the beauty of that part of 
the forest which has escaped. . 

Fortunately, it does not often occur that a 
fire gets the opportunity to develop seriously 
before the prompt arrival of the rangers. As 
soon as smoke is perceived—and in the pure 
air of the lake district it can be noticed miles 
aways-the rangers hurry to the spot, and, by 
beating out the burning undergrowth, back- 
firing, felling trees to create a break, leading the 
fire towards a point of land jutting out into the 
lake, and by a liberal use of water, they are, in 
the majority of instances, able to extinguish it. 

It rarely happens that the fires become devas- 
tating, although, after a spell of dry, hot weather, 
when a strong wind is blowing it is incredible 
how soon a fire will increase in size. In these 
cases two men are useless—in fact, an army of 
men would be of no avail unless directed in an 
able manner—so that it is only afterwards that 
the rangers can act, estimating the amount of 
timber destroyed and beating out the last traces 
of the conflagration. 

It occasionally happens that the rangers 
themselves find that they are in a tight corner, 
and it is only their intimate knowledge of the 
country that enables them to escape with their 
lives and property. The acrid smoke caused 
by the burning coniferous trees is especially 
irritating to the eves, and during a dry season 
this smoke often hangs so heavily in the air that 
the sun is not visible for days at a time. 

Navigation then becomes very difficult, and 
even such practised woodsmen as the rangers 
frequently lose their bearings. One slight 
advantage is secured, for the prevalence of so 
much smoke keeps the plague of mosquitoes 
down, as these little pests do not enjoy a smoky 
atmosphere. 

In connection with their duties as game- 
wardens and_fishery-overseers, the rangers 
stationed adjacent to the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States have to 
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A temporary camp in the woods. 


exercise constant vigi- 
lance in order to pre- 
vent illegal fishing and 
the promiscuous slaugh- 
ter of game. The penal- 
ties for these offences 
are very heavy, yet 
there are always men 
to be found who are 
willing to run the risk. 


The toil of the 
portage. 


Washing day in camp. 


The rangers, therefore, often have some 
sharp little skirmishes with these poach- 
ing gentry, and their duties in this direc- 


In the heart of the wilderness. 


vast forests, the rangers have to carry all their 

outfit with them, and camp in a different place 
every night. Their outfit is, of course, a ve 
limited one, comprising tent, canoe, blankets, 
pack-sacks, axes, cooking utensils, and a reason- 
able quantity of food, and it is on account of their 
light packs that they are enabled to travel so 
swiftly fram place to place. A rough sail is 
sometimes made and hoisted in the bows, but 
it requires a fair amount of ability to handle a 
canoe equipped in this fashion if the wind is 
inclined to be variable. 

Besides the Indians, the rangers meet nobody 
save for an occasional prospector or en- 
thusiastic angler or fisherman, for it is in 
these comparatively inaccessible places that 
such noble fish as the stur- 
geon, maskinonge or musk~- 
allonge, salmon, trout, pike, 
pickerel, and bass abound in 
enormous quantities, especi- 
ally in some of the more 
remote and smaller lakes, 
whose deep 
waters harbour 
the lake - trout 
and the gamy 
black bass. 


i i i i hi ms . . 
tion give them a fair amount of excite- frewood This is ideal 
ment. So well have they done their work in winter. 


that during recent years the poachers have 
learnt to exercise considerable caution 
when planning depredations upon the natural 
resources of Canada. 

What with fish and game poachers, fires, and 
the chances of trail and river, the life of the aver- 
age Ontario forest ranger is not entirely unevent- 
ful, for there is always the possibility of ‘“ some- 
thing happening ”—the said something being 
usually of a totally unexpected nature—although 
at times absolutely nothing out of the ordinary 
will occur for weeks. 

It is a free, independent sort of existence, 
with a constant change of surroundings, for, 
like the Chippeway Indians who inhabit these 


fishing indeed. 


Making a portage. 


areal 
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A view of Rainy Lake. 


During the exercise of his 
duties the ranger has a unique 
opportunity of observing the 
game of the country. He runs 
across moose, deer, and caribou 
in nearly every grassy bay, and 
frequently se as many as 
twelve and fifteen moose at one 
time, feeding on the lilies that 
grow in such profusion around 
the shores of the lakes. 

The black bear is seen, and 
also smaller animals, such as 
wolves, beavers, foxes, and porcu- 
pines. Fortunately, during the 
summer months, when the large 
game spend so much of their time 
in the cool waters of the lakes and 
are very easily approached with a canoe, they 
are rigidly protected, and it is a very bad look- 
out for the wanton 
destroyer of these 
noble animals if he 
is caught in the act. 

During the height 
of summer the mos- 
quitoes and other 
varieties of _ flies 
make life intoler- 
able .both for man 
and beast, so that 
there are draw- 
backs even to this 
free and easy exist- 
ence of the ranger ; 
but towards the 
end of August these 
begin to moderate 
their attacks, and 
are not felt so 
badly. At other 
times it is neces- 
sary to light 
“smudges,” or 


Sete oe Soe 


A rapid-strewn river. 


Indians travelling. 


smoky fires, amongst the rocks close to the 
water's edge in order to get a chance to eat 
a meal in peace, and in the evening the air is 
filled with the ceaseless hum of myriads of the 
little pests. 

The food question is a fairly serious one for 
the ranger, as every extra pound means so 
much more to carry over the portages. To 
make things a little easier in this respect the 
men usually take in their full supply for 
the summer, when they first go into the 
forest, and as soon as they arrive on the 
territory they have been ordered to patrol 
they build what is termed 
a “cache.” 

This is a small log hut, 
in which they secrete the 
bulk of their provisions, 
only taking with them a 
sufficient quantity of food 
to last about three or four 
weeks. They return 
periodically to this cache to 
reprovision themselves, and 
thus are not under the 
necessity of leaving their 
territory for any reason 
whatever. These caches 
have to be made fairly 
substantial, as a bear will 
quickly detect the odour 


= =e Canoeing in comfort. 

of salt pork or anything sweet, and will 
not hesitate a minute to plunder the 
whole outfit if he can get in. Great heavy 
rocks are accordingly piled on the roof of 
the structure, and, as the roof is the only 
way to get into the cache, the bear is 
usually disappointed. 

It does not always follow that one’s 
food supply lasts out as long as it was 
intended to, as one has always to be 
prepared for emergencies. For instance, 
while travelling against the- swift current 
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of a large river it is often necessary to 
attach a tracking line to the bow of the 
canoe and tow it bodily up against the current. 
A slip made during this operation will often 
lead to disaster, for the canoe will upset in a 
flash and the precious contents be lost in 
the rapids. Again, the rangers sometimes meet 
_ with parties or single individuals lost and ina 
very weak condition, and have to feed them. 

One such case happened last year. A man 
who had been working at one of the many 
logging-camps on the American side foolishly 
started off without a proper supply of food to 
visit a small settlement some twenty-five miles 
away through the forest. He travelled for 
several hours, and then, not reaching the settle- 
ment as soon as he thought he ought to have 
done, he lost his head, strayed off the right 
track, and became hopele lost.. He then 
wandered about for days and days, feeding on 
wild berries and a porcupine which he had killed 
with a stick. 

About this time two of the rangers were 
making their usual patrol, and, whilst paddling 
down a small remote lake, they heard a cry, and 
on turning towards shore found this man, in a 
state of collapse. He was immediately taken 
care of and brought to the nearest small settle- 
ment. 

All through their patrol, therefore, the rangers 
are always liable to find themselves up against 
the unexpected, and the natural result is that 
they become very resourceful and selfrreliant. 

With regard to the domestic side of their life 
in the forest, cooking is, of course, very limited. 
An apparatus called a “ reflector,” or baker, is 
used to bake bread in front of an open fire, as it 
is an impossibility to carry any form of stove. 
It is surprising what results can be accomplished 
in the culinary line by a capable camp cook, 
even with the most primitive materials. In the 
evening the tent is pitched and branches of 
balsam cut to make a bed ; and when they are 
laid in the correct way there is no doubt that 
feather-bed isn’t in it. ms 

A daily report is madé by the rangers con- 
cerning their movements throughout the season. 
These reports are handed to the chief ranger, 
who in turn transmits them to the Mines and 
Forests Department at Toronto. The patrol 
season lasts for about six months, and during 
the winter the patrolling force is considerably 
decreased, as all danger of forest fires is then 
over. 

A few anecdotes from my own experience 
may interest the reader, and incidentally give 
an idea what a forest ranger’s work is like. 

It was in carly summer, a few years ago, that 
our own patrol, ng of Jack W—— and 


<= 


- hidden on the left bank. 


myself, were told off to keep a special watch for 
certain individuals who were believed to be 
engaged in illegal fishing of a wholesale descrip- 
tion in the region of the Pipestone River and 
Bad Vermilion Lake. 

The weather had been exceptionally fine for 
the previous weeks, and in consequence the 
forest had become very dry, while the small 
creeks and rivers had dwindled to such an extent 
that travelling by canoe was very arduous work. 

The presence of smoke, rising afar off in the 
State of Minnesota, was also a constant reminder 
of the possibility of a serious forest fire working 
up at any moment. E 

At length, after making the long and rough 
portage between Clearwater Lake and Crooked 
Lake, we reached the international boundary 
again and continued our journey towards B 
wood River and Basswood Lake, where we were 
confident that we should find some trace of our 
men. 

Shortly before reaching the first rapids on the 
river we espied a small lean-to fireplace partly 
The peculiar method 
of construction immediately convinced us that 
we were on the right track. 

We now proceeded with even greater caution 
than before, advancing so noiselessly that at 
almost every bend in the river we would sur- 
prise a moose or deer. The day was 
sively hot and the flies such a pest that it 
as if all the denizens of that particular part of 
the forest had sought refuge in the cooling 
waters. 

Beyond the fact that, owing to the tracking- 
rope breaking whilst we were forcing the canoe 
up the sixth rapids, we got a large quantity of 
water in the canoe, we made the passage of the 
remaining falls and rapids without any accident. 

For purposes of concealment we did not camp 
that night actually on the lake, but remained a 
short distance down the river. There was 
hardly a breath of wind to drive away the 
myriads of mosquitoes, but we had to put up 
with their maddening torture for several hours 
until, the moon having risen and the light being 
consequently almost as bright as day, we 
decided to push on to the lake and reconnoitre 
along the shore. 

After getting clear of the river-mouth we 
close along the north shore and set ours 
the long paddle of about twelve miles in order to 
reach a commanding point whence we could 
obtain a comprehensive view. 

The silence of the summer night was broken 
occasionally by the crash of the underbush as 
some wild animal stampeded back into the 
forest on our approach, and from the grassy bays 
on our left could be heard the regular splash of 
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An Indian encampment on The fringe of the forest. 


the Seine River. 


’ the moose revelling rolled in for the night, with the conviction that 
in the coolness of we should probably make some discoveries in 
the lake after the the morning. 

broiling hot day. When day came, therefore, we were not sur- 
: prised to hear, away down the lake, the 
familiar chug-chugging of a gasolene boat, 
and it was not long before we could descry 
the approach of the craft. 

The poachers had not advanced far in 
our direction before they turned into a 
deep bay on the Canadian side of the lake, 
where, judging by the sound of the engine 
being shut off, we concluded. they were 


An Indian grave. « 4 ° 
Deen ee engaged in setting their nets. 


At times, as we 
silently sped along, 
an enormous pike, or 
muskallonge, would 
hurl himself from the 
water close to the 
canoe, and sink again 
with a “plomp” that 
could be heard all A turbulent stream 
over the lake. 

On reaching our intended camp we hastened 
to pitch our tent back in the forest so that it 


would be invisible from the lake, and then, after ae : = 
carrying the canoe up from the water’s edge, we ] | Another probands Jake seen rT 
with fish. 
“= = 
a 


Rangers heading t ‘ds the e fu i 
gers heading ‘aegis Sesaoed of a fire Where the fire-fiend has 
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Now was our opportunity, and with great 
caution we placed our canoe in the water and set 
out to cut them off before they could get into 
the main body of the lake again, for, once there, 
they would quickly outdistance us. 

We soon reached the mouth of the bay into 
which we had seen them enter, and, cautiously 
rounding the point, we perceived that they had 
beached their motor-launch and had taken to a 
small row-boat. They were at the moment 
busily engaged in stringing out their net. 

One man had been deputed to land and fasten 


the end securely on shore, while two others - 


remained in the boat. 

Heading so as to prevent them reaching their 
large boat, we managed to approach to within 
fifty yards before they were aware of our 
presence. Then the man rowing suddenly turned 
his head and, throwing down his oars, reached 
for his gun. His movements, however, were 
just a little slow, for, before he could secure it, 
we had rushed alongside and he realized the 
game was up. 

We confiscated their fishing paraphernalia, 
and, loading up everything into the motor-boat 
and tying the small boat and canoe behind, we 
set out on our journey to the nearest settle- 
ment. 

Having once secured our prisoners, the great 
problem was how to dispose of them. We were 
probably a hundred and fifty miles from any- 
where, but, as luck would have it, we had not 
journeyed for more than a few hours down the 
lake before we met a small party of lumbermen, 
engaged in driving a quantity of logs down 
towards the lower end of the lake. 

The foreman of this outfit informed us of the 
presence of a serious fire back from the boundary 
in the direction of Knife Lake, so, having made 
the necessary dispositions with him in respect 
to our recent capture, we hastened away to deal 
with this fresh danger. 

The farther we proceeded the thicker the 
smoke became, and when in camp that evening 
the mosquito pest was almost entirely absent, 


for the presence of so much smoke was an effec-* 


tual damper on their energies. 

Early next morning we resumed our journey, 
and about noon we arrived close to the fire, and 
found that the entire east shore of the lake was 
alight. ; 

The wind, fortunately, was not strong, and 
we were able to put up a very good fight during 
the rest of the day, although towards evening 
we did not seem to have made much impression. 


However, on the approach of evening the wind 
dropped completely, and this enabled us to 
make good headway. We were gradually forcing 
the blaze to burn towards a large point that 
jutted out into the lake, and if we could once get 
it there it would be a simple matter to extinguish 
the flam:s. 

In the morning the wind had risen consider- 
ably and had also changed its direction, freshen- 
ing the fire to such an extent that we had hardly 
time to throw everything into the canoe before 
we were compelled to retreat as fast as we could. 

Our only way of escape was actually right 
across the path of the conflagration, and it was 
a question whether we could make it or not. 

Our time was also taken up a great deal by | 
the amount of portaging we had to do, and when 
evening drew near we were still so close to the 
zone of the fire that it would have been folly to 
camp for the night. The smoke had by this 
time become so thick and choking that it was 
with difficulty we could see our landmarks, and 
much valuable time was lost when we reached 
a large stretch of water on account of the fact 
that we could not discover our way across to 
the other side. 

All through the night we worked along, at one 
time stumbling over logs and rocks in our efforts 
to hasten the ordeal of portaging, at other times 
becoming temporarily played out to such an 
extent that, when carrying the canoe over a 
swampy portage, we would have great difficulty 
in extricating our feet from the morass. 

Nevertheless, we stuck doggedly to our task, 
and daylight found us getting towards Lac la 
Croix, where we knew that we. could place a 
sufficiently large extent of water between us and 
the fire to enable us at least to get a short rest 
before resuming our flight. 

Animals of all kinds were to be met with at 
every turn, all hastening away from the danger- 
zone, while ducks, cranes, loons, and buzzards 
were flying past in great numbers. 

Towards noon the wind, which had been gradu- 
ally subsiding, dropped almost completely, and 
the fire in consequence gradually abated, while 
a slight rain falling during the night did much 
to effectually put it out. 

It is a hard life, that of the forest ranger, but 
it has its compensations. One looks forward 
eagerly to the return to civilization, but before 
long the forest is whispering; one hears the 
“ call of the wild,” and back one goes cheerfully 
to that vast region of wood and water where the 
forest ranger roves as king and guardian. 


BY MARGUERITE ROBY. 
IL. 


IG JS I have already mentioned, I was 
4 | an amateur at rifle-shooting, and it 
py & SG) was therefore in a spirit of becoming 
RNR | modesty that I set out between five 

: = and six p.m. upon the evening after 
we left Chinsenda to look for game, in company 
with the trader and a tracker. 

We proceeded noiselessly through the bush, 
in Indian file, for an hour or more before any- 
thing exciting happened. Then suddenly the 
tracker stood quite still and pointed to some 
marks on the ground at his feet, murmuring 
in a low tone the two words, “‘ Spoor fresh!” 
Again we crept forward, more stealthily than 
ever, the certainty that we were approaching 
game adding to the excitement of our noiseless 


The Authoress and Belgian officials at Lukafu, 
From a Photograph 


An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady 
that a seasoned explorer might well be proud of 
having accomplished. 
June, 1910, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand 
miles during the 
unaccompanied for the greater part of the distance, 
save by black porters. 
woman to have accomplished this remarkable 
journey, alone or otherwise, and her adventures 
en route were both numerous and exciting, and 
several times only her pluck and resource enabled 
her to escape from serious peril. 
villages visited a white woman had never before 
been seen. 


Entering the Congo in 
ensuing five months, being 


She is the first white 


At many of the 


In this instalment the authoress 
relates further experiences of her journey. 


advance. It seemed to me that we walked thus 
for hours, but, as a matter of fact, it must have 
been quite soon afterwards that the tracker 
halted once more and pointed ahead. 

We stole up beside him, and, gazing in the 
direction indicated, I saw a pair of horns and 
part of the head of an animal that was standing 
about a hundred and fifty yards away from us. 
“Eland! Shoot!” muttered the trader in my 
ear; but I replied, “No; you shoot!” for I 
wanted to see just how he did it before testing 
my own skill at the game. Without a word he 
put up his peep-sight, took careful aim, and 
pulled the trigger; and next moment we were 
hurrying forward to find out the result. We 
found that he had dropped the beast, which the 


A WHITE WOMAN 


native finished off with one stroke of his spear. 
Then we returned to camp, and sent back some 
porters to bring in the game, which was then 
cut into small pieces, cooked, and eaten by the 
men. 

Next morning we resumed our march, and, 
taking a couple of gun-bearers with me, I set 


Lilanda’s Rock, near which Mrs. Roby camped. 
From a Photograph, 


out through the bush, parallel with the 
main body. I soon came upon a number 
of guinea-fowl, but they simply would not 
get up, and kept running on ahead of me 
through the long grass, chuckling as they 
went. At last, in desperation, I fired into 
the grass, which checked their progress for 
a few moments ; then, just as.I had re- 
loaded, they rose, and I took a right and 
left out of them. 

Our next camp was in the bush outside 
Lilanda’s village, and while we sat in front 
of our fire Lilanda and his headmen came 
in. The trader had sent on a message, 
saying that we should want food ; but the 
chief now explained, with much clapping 
of the hands, that he had no food to sell. 
“Well,” said the trader, “ this lady is a 
great princess who has come to see the 
chiefs of the Congo and their people. Must 
she and her porters go without food just 
because Lilanda says he has none ? ” 
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At this point I made up a little story about 
China. “ In that far country,” I said, “ when a 


great lady asks a chief for food, and he refuses, 
she takes the chief to a greater chief, who ties 
him up high in a tree, and fastens a brazier with 
fire above him and another below his feet, until 
he gives orders for his men to bring food. 


Lilgnda, the chief who at first refused to supply food for the 


From a) expedition. (Photograph. 
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From a) 
Would Lilanda like his feet warmed thus ?” 
To this alarming parable he replied, with a 
smile, from his place by the fire: ‘‘ My feet are 
very warm and comfortable where they are. 


If the Bibi Bwana” (lady master) “ will give 
Lilanda one hour, he will look again for food.” 

“Tf it be not found,” I answered, warningly, 
“and my porters should wander to the village 
when I am asleep and take what they find, 
Lilanda must not seek payment from me.” 

The chief then departed, no doubt impressed, 
for within the hour we had food for two hundred 
porters, for which we paid with rugs, cloths, wire, 
salt, and money. 

Two days later the trader and I went out 
shooting again, and, after the usual breathless 
stalk through the bush and signal from the 
tracker, I looked ahead and saw a pair of 
horns sticking out above the undergrowth in 
front. ‘Shoot !” murmured the trader, and I 
raised my rifle and looked through the back- 
sight until I could see what I took to be the base 
of the horns beyond it. Then I pulled the 
trigger—and saw the bullet enter the ground 
about twenty yards from where I stood! In 
my anxiety to shoot straight, I had forgotten 
all about the foresight! Meantime, the harte- 
beeste—for such the animal was—moved slightly 
to one side, and the trader, taking aim, brought 
it down. “In a few days you will shoot well,” 
he told me, and, although I thought it doubtful, 
the opinion was at least encouraging. 


Natives bringing food for sale 


Our route now lay by way of Elizabethville, 
where the ‘Star of the Congo” copper mines 
are situated, and, approaching the town, we 
camped in the bush outside. Next day I lunched 


with Governor Wangermee and Commandant 
Harfeldt, and the Governor very kindly gave me 
a special permit to shoot elephant. From 
Elizabethville we started on a ten-days’ march 
to the next post, and it was on the third day 
out that my gun-bearer said: ‘“‘ We can shoot 
here. Plenty meat.” 

Accordingly, off into the bush we went, and 
for one and a half hours hunted vainly for a 
glimpse of game. Then we came upon a small 
herd of bush-buck. They were feeding, and we 
had to stalk them very carefully round the 
adjacent trees before getting into a favourable 
position. Having accomplished this, I dropped 
on one knee and, resting my elbow on the other 
knee, took careful aim at what I considered the 
line of the heart. As I fired there was a curious 
thud, and I saw them scamper off, while my 
boy rushed forward to where they had been stand- 
ing. I followed him breathlessly, and there, to 
my surprise and delight, discovered that I had 
really brought one down. Two hours later it 
was carried into camp, slung on a bamboo pole, 
by two porters. 

It was now that I had my first and only 
trouble with Thomas. There can be no doubt 
that he had been thoroughly frightened by the 
trader, who constantly threatened him with 
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to the Authoress. (Photograph, 


beatings, the result being that the boy deserted. two days, and had no difficulty with them ; and 
On hearing this, the trader was furious,and went _ on the third day the trader overtook us, bringing 
off in pursuit, leaving me to advance with the the deserter back with him. 

two hundred porters alone. I marched thus for Thomas was made to carry a heavy load as 


From a) Mrs. Roby bidding farewell to a high Belgian official. (Photograph. 
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From a) 


punishment, but at the 
illage of Mubutwa I for- 
e him, after he had told 
me why he deserted. 
“Oh, Missisi,” he ex- 
plained, “it was because 
the Bwana was always 
saying he would give me 
the chicotte” (a whip 
made out of a single strip 
of eland-hide) ; “and so, 
yeing a mission- 
oy, and not hav- 
ing been beaten, 
I was frightened 
and ran away. 
But if Missisi will 


From a) 


The chief who said he “had nothing to smile at.” 
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The chief's nine wives. (Photograph. 
take me back as her boy, and not 
let me carry this load, which is kill- 
ing me, I swear by Bible and any- 
thing I know of Christian Church 
I will never leave her again. T 
swear it !” 

I answered : “ All right, Thomas ; 
you are my boy again, and I will 
trust you.” 


(Photograph. 
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At one of the villages near Lukafu we had 
some difficulty in obtaining food, as two hundred 
soldiers and two hundred porters, with Belgian 
officers, had been there before us. We did, 
however, succeed in getting some 
eventually. 

The chief here had nine wives, 
and I told him that this was too 
many for any one man; to which 


From a) 


he promptly replied: “Ah, a few years ago, 
when I was richer, I had twenty-five, and they 
were not too many !” 

I wanted to take his photograph, and asked 
him to smile. He rose to his feet with a broad 
grin, saying, “I have nothing to smile at.” As 
he spoke I snapped him, with the excellent result 
shown on the previous page. 

We approached Lukafu two days later, and 
when we were within a mile of the place I got 
behind a huge anthill, changed my clothes, and 
cycled in, looking quite clean and respectable. 
The road to Lukafu would compare favourably 


Mrs. Roby cycling into Lokafu. 


with any English coaching road. I was met by 
two officials, who conducted me to the guest- 
house, informing me that the last person who 
had slept there was Prince Albert. ‘The chief 

official here was Commandant Gheur, 

a very nice man, who asked me to 
remain another day. “ For,’ said. he, 


(Photograph. 


“we never see a white woman here, and it is 
so delightful to catch a glimpse of one.” 

After dinner at the mess I retired to my own 
quarters and went to bed, but at midnight was 
aroused by the trader, who came to tell me that 
he had quarrelled with an official, and had been 
called ‘a liar, a thief, and a swindler.” I 
failed to see why he should come and inform me 
of this interesting fact, and told him to obtain 
an apology or else thrash the man who had 
insulted him. At breakfast the following morn- 
ing, however, I found the trader chatting quite 
amiably with the official in question, and, on 


The bathing-place at 
Lukafo. 


From a Photograph 


ae only horse in the Congo, left behind by the present King of the 
(Photograph. 


From a) Belgians when Prince Albert. 


inquiring about the apology, was told that none 
had been given ! 

This did not altogether surprise me, for I had 
lately been shown a fresh side to the trader’s 
character, and we had had several disagreements 
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about his treatment of 
the porters. If a porter 
were ill and dropped out | 
he was left behind, am 
nothing would induce 
trader to send back fe 
the poor fellow until 
morning, by which 
he knew perfectly 
that the porter wi 
have been carried off By 
wild beasts. This actually occurred 
several occasions, much to my disgus| 
and indignation. At other times, whe 
the porters had been over-eating, hé 
would dose them with Epsom salts night 
and morning, with the inevitable result 
that dysentery broke out amongst them, 
and many died en route. Another thing 
I objected to was the way in which he 
thrashed the porters when it was not 
necessary, the mere fact that he was 
causing pain seeming to afford him plea- 
sure. I have also seen him lift one foot 
from the pedal of his bicycle as he 
passed and kick a laden porter on to his 
face, for no reason whatsoever. On top 
of all this, he was perfectly furious when 
I reinstated Thomas as my boy, de- 
claring that the lad would rob me and: desert 
again upon the first opportunity. 

This, then, was the position of matters between 
us when we reached Lukafu. Upon the day 
after our arrival we went for a picnic to the 
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Lukafu Waterfall, but when we got there the 
only waterfall to be seen was just a little trickle 
| of water; and after the picnic we resumed our 


' march. 


We were now on the road to Manda, and 
| before us lay a great mountain, which had to be 
ascended. It was a terrific climb, but on reaching 
the camp on the top I was cheered and grateful 
to find that Commandant Gheur had sent on 
half a sheep and a case of Burgundy. I wanted 
to rest here, but the trader insisted on continuing 
the journey next morning. I felt ill, and asked 
for my machila, the bearers of which I had lent 
to the trader to carry some of his merchandise ; 
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but he went on without replying. Resolved to 
make the best of things, I pulled myself together 
and set out again ; but the heat was insufferable, 
and I felt that I should die before we reached 
our next camp. At last I saw a stream in the 
distance, and when we came up to it I sat down 
and told Thomas to make some tea. Presently 
I looked up, and was surprised to see a machila 
being carried towards me. It was my own 
machila, and I felt certain that someone was in 
it, so got up and went to meet it. Sure enough, 
to my astonishment, I found the black wife of 
the trader inside, and this although he had 
provided a native machila for her. 

On reaching camp, after a terrible march, I 
demanded an explanation from the trader, who 
replied: ‘The woman is ill. Will you go and 


Mrs. Roby’s boat on Lake Mwern. 


look at her. I think she is dying!” I was 
myself in the last stage of exhaustion, with fever 
coming on rapidly, but I managed to crawl on 
hands and knees to the woman’s grass hut, 
where I found that she was very bad. I gave 
her an injection of digitalis and strychnine, and 
later on some opium. Then I went back to my 
tent and took my temperature, which I found 
to be 105.3. Thomas made me a cup of tea, 
and after drinking it I turned in, and remembered 
no more until the following morning. 

On waking up I said to Thomas, “ Make me 
soup” ; but he replied, “I cannot ; the Bwana 
has gone with all the food except sardines, and 


(Photog raph. 
all the porters except four or five.” ‘‘ Gone 
where?” I asked, in astonishment. Thomas 


looked at me. “ Just gone,” he answered. 

The man had deserted me ! 

I had a cup of tea, and then, half-delirious, 
mounted my bicycle, leaving the porters to 
bring on the tent. The heat was still frightful, 
and I rode and rode for hours. feeling as though 
I was passing through some hideous nightmare. 
I rode until I could ride no more, and then just 
fell off my machine on to the road, where I lay 
in a raging delirium for three hours. Mean- 
while, my bicycle runner grew nervous, and ran 
off to the nearest native village, where he got 
them to make a machila, in which I was even- 
tually carried, still unconscious, into Kilwa. I 
have some faint remembrance of the Chef de 
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Poste telling the boys to carry me to the guest- 
house, and here I lay for two days, attended only 
by Thomas. 

On the third day the Chef de Poste came ,to 
ask whether I would go up to Lukonzowla, 
which was higher up on the Lake Mweru, as a 
boat that was going to Pweto could take me on. 
I agreed to this, and they fitted up a grass tent 
on the boat, and made up my bed underneath, 
so that I could sleep on board. The first person 
whom I saw on the boat was the trader, but I 
was too ill to speak to him just then, and each 
night he slept on shore. 

Upon the evening of the second day I was 
sitting up in an easy chair, feeling somewhat 
better, when Thomas said: ‘ Shoot, Missisi ! 
Plenty hippo!” He was right; the hippos 
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The head of a hippo shot by the Authoress, 
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were coming up to the surface on all sides to 
breathe ; then, with a great snort, they would 
sink again. I began to shoot at them, and 
missed a good many. At last, after one shot, 
there was a great swirling of water about thirty 
yards from the boat. I thought I had wounded 
one and it was coming for us, but Thomas said : 
“No; hedead. Come up to-morrow morning.” 
And this proved to be correct. There were 
numbers of crocodile floating on the water as 
well, and before the end of the evening I managed 
to shoot one of them. 
Next morning we reached Lukon- 
zowla, and here I was met by the Chef 
de Poste, who said that the guest-house 
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was ready for me; so I 
took his arm and went up 
the hill to the house. 

I told him how the 

trader had treated me, 
and he spoke to that 
worthy, but was told to 
mind his own business. 
I therefore determined to 
interview him myself, 
although I still felt pretty 
weak. He came in answer 
to a message, and I asked 
him for food and porters. 
He refused to supply 
them. 

“ How am I toget food, 
then?” I asked. 

“That is your look- 
out,” was his reply ; and 
that same night he resumed 
his journey, leaving me 
without a porter or food of 
any kind, although he knew 
full well that food could 
not be found anywhere 
around. I asked the Chef 
de Poste’s advice, and he 
told me that he had sent a 
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This man never smiled, 
which struck me as pecu- 
liar, since the ordinary 
native is the happiest of 
fellows, with a constant 
grin on his face. When 
I asked the reason of this 
man’s melancholy Mr. 
Crawford told me the 
following terrible story 
about him. 

It ‘appears that the 
man had been a great 
hippo hunter, and used 
to supply the best parts 
of the hippo to his chief. 
Once while he was away 
hunting his mother fell 
ill, and some natives of 
the village, who were 

cannibals, seeing that she 
was going to die, came to 
her hut, lit a big fire, and 
put pots on to boil. Then 
they grew impatient, and 
actually cut off some thin 
strips of flesh from the 
dying woman, which they 
threw into the pots and 


message on to the English Mr. and Mra. Crawford, the two missionaries who cameto presently ate; so that the 


missionary at Luanza (Mr. 
Crawford) to stop the trader, 
and insist upon his giving me part of the food. 

Next day I set out for Luanza, where I was 
met by Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, to whom I told 
my tale of woe. For three days Mr. Crawford 
and the trader argued and argued, and in the 
end the trader agreed to let me take what I 
required from his stores. 

Upon going through them I discovered that 
he had not brought half the things which he had 
agreed to bring, and that a large part of the 
provisions which were to have lasted us on our 
expedition consisted of such unedible articles as 
candles, scents, bootlaces, dozens of tins of 
cycle-oil, and soaps; while of food there was 
little or nothing. The truth of the matter was 
that, instead of bringing what he had bar- 
gained with me to bring, the man had decided 
to rely upon shooting for the greater part of 
our meat. 

Mr. Crawford arranged matters with the 
trader, and I wrote a cheque for the amount 
agreed upon between them, thus settling my 
account with this amiable person. 

During the next few days I received the 
greatest kindness from the Crawfords. The good 
missionary engaged twenty-five Porters for me, 


and also a headman, or capito, as he is called. 
Vol. xxviii 18, 


Mrs. Roby’s assistance at a critical moment. 
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last glimpse of the world 
she hadwas theconsumption 
of her own flesh by her cannibal neighbours ! 

When my capito returned and heard what had 
happened, he sought out the chief, and spoke 
thus to him: “I will never hunt for you again. 
While I was getting you steaks of hippo you were 
eating steaks of my mother!” Mr. Crawford 
told me that he had discovered a few of the 
woman’s bones, which he had buried ; but for 
the most part she was eaten. This awful affair 
took place near Luanza. 

Mr. Crawford entered the Congo as a mission- 
ary before the Belgian occupation, and was 
captured by the Chief Muschidi, for whom he 
acted as secretary for some time. When Sir 
Alfred Sharpe entered the country, he very 
bluntly proposed to annex the territory for 
Great Britain, but was repelled by Muschidi and 
barely escaped with his life. However, Sir 
Alfred left the treaty with Mr. Crawford, who 
got Muschidi to sign it a year later, and then 
entrusted it to six official couriers, with instruc- 
tions to hand the precious document to the first 
Englishman whom they met going East. And 
here comes one of life’s little ironies. The treaty 
was intercepted by an Englishman in the pay of 
the Belgian Government, who tore it up, and 
thus the Congo was lost to Britain. Soon after- 
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wards the Englishman died—many say of a 
broken heart. 

When Stanley arrived in the Congo to relieve 
Emin Pasha, he found the latter not at all pleased 
at being relieved, as he was quite happy in the 
bush with his beautiful wife, intent only upon 
catching his beloved butterflies. A song sung in 
this part of the Congo by natives is worth 
Mentioning, as it relates to Stanley. While 
carrying him in his machila the porters would 
sing :— 

8 Mutoto weto, Mutoto weto, Chukyo viema ! 
which means :— 

Carry well, carry well, our little baby, our little baby ! 
This, applied to Stanley, is really laughable, 
as the name given him by the natives was “ Va 
m bula matadi,” or “ The Man of Stone.” 

After staying three or four days with the 
Crawfords I resumed my march, but, being still 
rather weak, travelled in a machila, carried by 
eight men. Incidentally I may mention that 
when we came to examine the wine which I had 
bought at Chinsenda, we found that the trader 
had helped himsclf to the greater part of my 


asked where he had been, and he explained that 
they had sent for him to the nearest post to say 
that he must supply some porters. All his able- 
bodied men were away, however, he said, adding 
whimsically, “ 1 can grow potatoes, but I cannot 
grow porters!” Wie then asked whether I 
would like to hear what he had once done, in 
order to escape from this porter difficulty, and, 
upon my replying that I would, told me the 
following story :— 

“Some ycars ago I was told to send in porters, 
and, as I was tired of providing them, I thought 
that if I were to die the village would be exempt 
for many months to come. I told my idea to’ 
the headmen, and they laid me out as though I 
were dead, and sent word to the post to say that 
I had died. While the courier was still on his 
way to the post some soldiers came into the 
village, and, hearing the death-song, asked what 
was the matter. My people said, ‘ The Chief is 
dead.’ The soldiers asked when I died, and my 
people said, ‘ This morning.’ The soldiers then 
decided to go into my hut and cut me up and eat 
me, for they were cannibals. When this word 
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brandy and champagne, while he had taken 
nine out of the twelve bottles of Burgundy 
which Commandant Gheur had given me. 

I set out in my machila for Pweto, with porters 
and stores, and, after a march of about two 
hours, came to a village called Nyembwa Kanda, 
where I decided to have breakfast. As I got 
out of the machila a terrific African war-cry 
went up, and the whole village turned out to 
see me. I was quickly surrounded by men, 
women, and children, many of the women 
carrying babies whose ages ranged from one 
hour upwards! I was the first white woman 
they had ever seen, except Mrs. Crawford, and 
their interest in me was quite laughable. 

While I sat at breakfast the chief came in and 
gave me the formal African greeting, which 
consists of touching hands and clapping. I 


> Livingstone’s “rent in the mountains.” 
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was brought to me I came to life at once, and 
since then I have never feigned death.” 

After breakfast I set out again for Pweto, 
leaving the chief bemoaning his fate. En route 
we crossed the Lua Laba River at the point 
where, with a roar, it leaves Lake Mweru through 
Livingstone’s “ huge rent in the mountains.” 

Next day Commandant Olsen, a Danish 
gentleman who commands the troops in the 
Congo, entered Pweto, and, on hearing that a 
white woman was going on alone over the route 
which he had just traversed, called on me and 
insisted that I should have half-a-dozen of his 
soldiers and a sergeant for escort. I assured him 
that I would rather go alone, and, indeed, 
argued with him for half an hour ; but he still 
insisted, so in the end I had perforce to accept 
his kind offer, as the route was infested by lions. 


(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE DUEL. 


BY E. F. MARTIN, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
The story of an encounter with a family of hippopotami, and of the thrilling battle which followed. 


IN the month of January, 1901, 
towards the close of a dazzling 
tropical day in the Western Sudan, I 
had a memorable encounter with 
a family of hippos. 

I happened, at the time, to be returning from 
a shooting trip up the Benué, a river that joins 
the Niger at Lokoja. I was due at the latter 
place next day, in order to catch the steamer 
that was to take me down river, on my way home 
on leave. I had gone up the Benué as far as 
the town of Loko, on the north bank, not far 
from the large island town of Nassarawa. At 
Loko I had contracted a severe dose of malarial 
fever, and at the time of which I write I was 
feeling anything but up to the mark ; in fact, 
I could hardly put one foot before the other. 
As all those who have suffered from tropical 
malarial fever know, it does not require a very 
severe attack to leave you quite unfit for any 
ordinary exertion. 

My party was an exceedingly small one, con- 
sisting of my servant, Bakari, a Fulani from 
Marawa, beyond Yola, and two canoemen ; and 
my conveyance, a little Kakanda dug-out, was 
barely large enough to carry the four of us in 
safety. In my hurry to get back to Lokoja I 
had to leave our large craft behind at Loko. 

The river Benué at the point where my adven- 
ture occurred was broad and deep—in width 
about a quarter of a mile—flowing between great 
sweeping stretches of golden sand on the one 
side and dark virgin forests on the other. These 
forests literally teemed with game. 

The few natives who still inhabit that part 
of the country are none too friendly. ‘They 
form the remnants of the original inhabitants 
who were driven across to the south bank of the 
river by the continual slave raids of the Moham- 
medan races from the north. 

The wonderful hush which at eventide hangs 
like a mystic veil over all the tropical world was 
settling down, and the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon. 

Presently I noticed a far-off splashing, inter- 
mingled, now and then, with the unmistakable 
snort of the hippo. 

Following the direction of the sound I could 
dimly see, some hundreds of yards away, that 
a family of the great aquatic beasts was dis- 
porting itself in giant gambols. Had it been 
possible, we would have shaped a course away 
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from the group, as it is never safe for a canoe 
to pass near where young hippos are at play. 
We had no help for it, however, but to go straight 
on our course, as the river at this point ran in a 
single deep channel. 

The sunset splendour gradually died out of 
the sky, and the glassy surface of the river, 
stretching for mile on mile, took on the cloak of 
night. Suddenly my canoemen started to urge 
the frail craft forward eagerly. Their keen ears 
had heard some sound that I, as yet, was unable 
to distinguish. But I soon discovered the cause 
of their anxiety ; our worst fears were justified. 
Old Father Hippo had spotted us ! 

In the gathering gloom the hissing, blowing 
sound of the great beast-could be heard from time 
to time as he swam swiftly in our wake. 

My boatmen were now standing up, straining 
every muscle in the wild race for life. There was 
no more concealment. The frail craft leapt 
forward with a swish and a surge at every powerful 
paddle-stroke, the man in the bow, in his intense 
excitement. every now and then sending a shower 
of water over me. Up against the stars, the 
man in the stern swayed and bent like a sinuous 
shadow in the tremendous struggle. He grunted 
as he strained every muscle, and his breath came 
in sobbing gasps. Rocking up and down, and 
from side to side, the canoe tore through the 
water like a living thing. 

I carefully examined the magazine and lock of 
my rifle, for nothing could be left to chance now. 
My servant knelt at my feet, his white coat 
showing up very clearly against the night. 
Every now and then he would say: ‘“ Dooba, 
massa, chan! Ka gani? Kaji?” (Look, sir, 
yonder! You see? You hear ?). 

The darkening surface of the water seemed to 
be broken some distance astern, but it was diffi- 
cult to make anything out for certain, while our 
speed and the noise of our going prevented me 
from hearing very clearly what my servant 
seemed to hear so well. Not very long after this, 
however, I caught the white gleam of foam, and 
heard the spluttering hiss above the rush of 
water. In spite of our pace, our pursucr was 
overhauling us fast. 

On and on we dashed, but ever nearer and 
nearer came that menace of death behind, 
threatening to engulf us in the cold, dark waters. 

Then, raising my rifle and taking a quick snap 
aim at the patch of foam, I let go. 
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“The terrible jaws closed on the poor dug-out.” 


The flash of the explosion and the stunning 
report of the discharge, together with the smell 
of burnt powder—all the associations of that 
moment, away out on the wide waste of dark 
waters—have left an impression on me that I 
shall never wipe out. ‘The sudden glare of that 
instantaneous photograph revealed the crouching 


form of the canoeman in the stern, who had 
stopped paddling when I raised my gun, and 
over whose head I had fired; the peering, 
strained attitude of my servant, and that ominous 
gurgling patch of brilliant white, where our enemy 
was now threshing along, right under our stern. 
Then everything vanished in the subsequent 
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blackness, the darkness of night seeming inten- 
sified a thousandfold. 

Suddenly the whole place seemed filled with 
rolling echoes. Over the water, far and wide, 
volley after volley of distant and still more 
distant musketry thundered and roared, stirring 
the leaves of the trees in the woods and dying 
away gradually in the hidden recesses of the hills. 
Frightened monkeys chattered on the far-off 
banks of the river; the sudden call of a night- 
bird was heard in ‘the forest. Then something 
happened that baffles description. There came 
a roar and a splash just at our stern, and the hot 
breath of the beast that was chasing us blew in 
our faces. My shot had not taken effect ! 

With a horrib‘e snapping crunch the terrible 
jaws closed on the poor dug-out. A gurgling 
cry, a ghastly scream ; then a rush of water over- 
whelmed me. As I was engulfed, a feeling of 
being lost in a great cold vastness seized me— 
the terror of the unknown depths was upon me— 
for I was hurled down and down, a helpless thing, 
the black waters all around me and above me, 
waters that swarmed with that terror of rivers, 
the alligator. As the canoe upset, something 
struck me between the shoulders, sending me 
headlong to the bottom. I struck madly out- 
wards and upwards, and finally I rose to the 
surface spluttering and well-nigh done. I found 
that I had come up close to the great steering- 
paddle used by our cox. Taking this as a float, 
and with the aid of the stream, I made for the 
south shore. In order not to draw the attention 
of my enemy,. I at first uttered no sound, but 
swam on and on down the stream, edging ever 
to the left. :, 

The horrible thought that at any moment 
cruel jaws might seize me, dragging me down to 
a death too terrible to think of, was always with 
me. Later on, when I thought that I might be 
out of harm’s way, so far as the hippopotamus 
was concerned, I uttered a faint halloa. I had 
hardly any voice left, what with fever, excite- 
ment, and fatigue. 

A weird, long-drawn wail answered me, from 
no great distance ahcad. Suddenly I touched 
bottom. Half swimming, half wading, I had 
hardly reached dry land when I thought I noticed 
a familiar hissing and blowing behind me. Sud- 
denly an enormous black shape came splashing 
and foaming and roaring after me, out of the 
depths. I had floundered right into the family 
o: hippos! 

I had barely time-to dodge to one side before 
the beast was on me. I tried to run, but 
stumbled and fell heavily. Wet and exhausted, 
I lay panting on the sand as the enraged animal 
rushed by me. Then something happened that 
I should never have believed possible, had I not 


seen it with my own eyes. The beast had 
stopped and turned, evidently intending to come 
for me again, when up from the sand, just behind 
the hippo, sprang the dark form of a man. 
Slipping quickly and silently alongside of the 
monstrous brute, the stranger stooped and made 
a desperate lunge at its belly. With a roar it 
turned on its unlooked-for assailant, who had 
run off to some little distance and awai ed the 
blundering charge, which he easily dodged, 
following it by the same deadly knife-thrust. 

Like a flash the man was away, and again 
stood waiting, eager and alert, at some distance 
behind his gigantic enemy, who, on finding he had 
missed his man, flung himself round, bellowing 
the while. Seeing his opponent once more, he 
went for him again with a mad fury. This 
duel to the death went on for some time—a time 
that seemed an eternity to me—as I never knew 
that the next charge might not mean the end 
of my new friend and helper. Exhausted as 
I was, if the hippo had won, I should have 
died like a dog, crushed and mangled out of all 
recognition. 

But my time was not yet. The great river- 
monster was beginning to stagger and flounder 
in his repeated fruitless attempts to close with 
his foe. Dark patches showed on the ploughed- 
up sand, where its life-blood was soaking. 
Presently the man seemed to gather himself 
together, and, rushing in on his enemy, struck 
fiercely and repeatedly, burying his long knife 
up to the hilt in the gaping wound that was now 
visible low down on the hippo’s right side. The 
moon had risen over the closing scenes of this 
titanic struggle, and as the monstrous head 
lurched forward and downward I saw a torrent 
of blood gush forth from the cavernous jaws, 
and knew that the end was at hand, and that 
my unknown friend had saved my life. A 
moment more, and with a gulping, sobbing 
mutter the hippo rolled over on its side—dead. 

I must have lain for at least an hour after the 
great fight had ended, too exhausted to move or 
to care even what became of me. My new friend 
(who later proved to be an Akpoto Bassa) dis- 
appeared when the hippo fell, but soon returned 
with a bundle of brushwood and made a cheeerful 
fire quite close to my feet, and presently, in spite 
of my wet clothes, I fell into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke, several men and women were 
sitting and Standing about in the firelight, some 
of the women cooking at two or three other fires 
close at hand. My clothes had been taken off 
as I slept, and were being dried not far from me. 
My servant, Bakari, was sitting on his heels near 
by. When I asked him how on carth he got there 
he explained that he had been picked up by a 
canoe containing some traders, on their way up 
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“With a roar it_turned on its unlooked-for assailant.” 


river, who on seeing our fire had decided to 
camp on the same sand-bank. Neither of my 
two canoemen had put in an appearance, 

With the help of the traders and their people 
my Bassa friend cut up the hippo, but presented 
me with the canine tusks as a memento of an 
occasion that hardly required much in the way 
of a souvenir to keep me from forgetting it. 

Next morning the friendly Bassa procured me 


a canoe, and I set off on my interrupted journey 
to Lokoja, accompanied by Bakari. On arriving 
at my destination I found that our bow canoeman 
had preceded us, and was calmly ensconced 
under my bungalow. The other poor fellow 
was not found until some days later, when a 
mangled, lifeless form was seen floating among 
some reeds by the river bank, near Mozum. 
The hippo had taken his toll. 


A chatty article dealing with a little-known race of mountaineers— 
Brave and hospitable to a fault, they never- 
theless possess a sinister reputation, and travellers in the remote 
regions they inhabit are few and far between. Miss Bredon illus- 
trates her description with some very interesting photographs. 


the Chinese Shans. 


; I The ie eee who cares to 
take the trouble (and the risk) of a journey across 
China to that far-away triangle of wild country 
which lies between the provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechuen will be rewarded, not only by 
magnificent scenery, but by a sight of those 


the 
Chinese 
Shans. 


BY JULIET BREDON, OF 
PEKING, CHINA. 


mysterious and interesting 
tribes known as the Chinese 
A. asim warning to spans, Their cousins, the Burmese 
borer ah ‘Ga. 8 living quietly under the 
a highwayman hung pevaninges of British rule, and 
in a cage. by the buying needles from British mer- 
From a Photograph, Chants, are comparatively well 

known ; in fact, books have been 

written about them. But their 
semi-independent relatives— 
evidently an offshoot of the 
Tibetan-Chinese family of nations 
—are seldom visited. A few 
missionaries, of whom my good 
friend Father X—— is the best known for 
his researches among the savage tribes, and 
half-a-dozen adventurous explorers, including 
two ladies, are the only white persons who have 
ever crossed the borders to my knowledge. 
Even the Chinese themselves are chary of trusting 
their lives and chattels among the “‘ aborigines ” 
r “ hill-men,” as they call these Shans, though 
occasionally traders, tempted by the prospect 
of large profits, will venture into the dreaded and 
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almost unknown country, which the Chinese 
Government, with all its resources, has never 
been able to bring under subjection. 

The trade route of such 
adventurous spirits crosses 
the whole of the great pro- 
vince of Yunnan, whose 
plains are the personifica- 
tion of peace and mono- 
tony, village succeeding 
village, each the exact 
counterpart of the last— 
each with its thatched 
houses and a sty of fat 
black pigs beside the front 
door. But once the track 
begins to ascend the moun- 
tains the scene changes. 
A sense of roomy comfort 
gives place to one of over- 
crowding. Men now herd 
together in cities with 
walls and forts for pro- 
tection against possible 


raids of the hill-people and 
the desperate 


brigands. 


Prisoners undergoing the punishment of the “ cangue"’— The heavy wooden collar, inscribed with particulars 
of the man’s crime, prevents him either lying down or feeding himself. 


From a) 


These forts are still manned by the old-style 
Chinese soldier, who goes forth to war with 
an umbrella under his arm and a fan stuck 
in his high boot. Blazoned on his chest is not 
the number but the name of his regiment—often 
something picturesque and high-sounding like 


A Chinese soldier of the old type pra 
From a Photograph, 


“The Invincible Green Banner” or “The 
White-Bordered Ensign.” 


His armoury is full 


of twisted spears and curved pikes, while his 


sing with a jingal. 


magazine con- 
tains charges of 
black powder 
for the clumsy 
jingal, which it 
takes two men 
to fire. 

The soldier- 
bravecombines 
brigand - hunt- 
ing with his 
morelegitimate 
military fune- 
tions. Conse- 
quently it is no 
unusual thing 
: to see human 
heads suspended in cages from the trees—ghastly 
evidence of his prowess in capturing the outlaw. 
Less desperate malefactors he considerately takes 
alive and hands over to the civil authorities, who 
make the punishment fit the crime. The 
poor wretches in the above photograph were 


(Photograph. 
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Frow a Photograph. 


A scene at the entrance of a Shan village—The arch commemorates the virtues of a widow who refused to marry again, 


From a) A Chinese official's retinut resting by the roadside. (Photograph. 


caught stealing their neigh- 
bours’ crops, and are accord- 
ingly doing a week’s sentence 
of the “cangue” or wooden 
collar, the width of which for- 
bids them to lie down or even 
to feed themselv No wonder 
that in this province of despe- 
radoes, who so painfully expiate 
their crimes, it is a common 
act of charity for a rich man 
to leave a few hundred taels 
(twenty or thirty pounds) in 
his will for the purchase of 
opium to soothe the miserable 
hours of condemned criminals. 
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At Taochee, the Chinese town nearest to the 
Shan frontier, it is not unusual to meet the official 
sent by the Chinese Government to collect taxes 
and tribute from the ‘semi-independent tribes, 
and—curious anomaly !—at the same time to pay 
a kind of tribute to these vassals in order to keep 


From a) 


them quiet. This worthy, as our picture shows, 
travels with a considerable retinue in order to 
make his progress as impressive as_ possible. 
Lusty servants, beating gongs, run ahead to 
announce his presence to all and sundry ;_ scarlet 
banners proclaim his rank and honours, cere- 
monial silk umbrellas borne alongside his chair 
shield him from the sun, and when he finally 
alights, to take up quarters in the official residence 
close to the stone archway that commemorates 
the virtue of a sixteen-year-old widow who 
refused to re-marry, all the town elders come to 
pay their respects. The great man’s sojourn, 
in fact, is made the occasion of a general holiday. 
The sound of the hand-flail is no longer heard 
on the threshing-floor ; the shuttle of the weaver 
is silent ; the droning of the schoolboys reciting 
to their master ceases; and men, women, and 
children go down into the market-place and 
marvel anew at the performances of a troupe of 


A Shan village in the hill country. 


acrobats whose tricks they have seen a hundred 
times before. 

At Taochee also the traveller gets his first 
view of the Shan country, which stretches out at 
his feet, a magnificent panorama bounded on the 
side nearest him by the great Yangtze River, 


(Photograph. 


rolling majestically along, a thousand yards below 
the level of the town. Before attempting to 
cross, the prudent explorer arranges to pay a 
tax to the head-man of the nearest tribe beyond 
the frontier, which ensures some protection 
against the other hill-dwellers. Having invested 
in this very necessary form of life insurance, he 
may then proceed with a fairly quiet mind— 
unless he is one of those timid persons seeking 
easy paths, in which case the savage Shan country 
is no place for him, and he had best turn back 
at once. 

The ferry across the muddy and swirling waters 
of the king of rivers, generally swollen by rains, 
is alone cnough to strike terror into a cautious 
breast. Moreover, the ferry-boat looks ready to 
fall in pieces, leaks horribly, and is punted across 
by a shaky pole in the hands of a crabbed old 
boatman, who particularly delights in telling 
hair-raising stories of the aborigines. The last 
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word he says, as one clambers up the bank into 
a jungle of reeds ten feet high, is “‘ Beware!” 

Certainly the sensation of ploughing through 
these rushes is distinctly uncanny, for, of course, 
hundreds of robbers could hide among them with 
perfect safety. ‘The escort provided by the local 
chief for the above-mentioned tribute enlivens 
the way, however, by diabolical war-whoops, and 
soon one is safely out of the twilit jungle into the 
Vale of ‘Thorns. Thence, prickly and irritated, 
the traveller emerges into a rocky gorge where 
the road is execrable. The Shans themselves 
say that “even monkeys must put on sandals ” 
when they pass along the narrow ledges cut from 
the cliff. As for the bridges across the roaring 
torrent, they are merely slippery tree-trunks 
thrown down at random, and must be negotiated 
on all fours. 

Suddenly this “ jagged sword-gash in the hills ” 
broadens into a gentle valley, affording one of 
those surprising contrasts which Nature, the 
great artist, knows so well how to handle. 
Uninteresting underbrush gives place to hun- 
dreds of luxuriant wild olive trees, the fruit of 
which is the greatest Shan delicacy, and a little 
village appears in sight. It is a hamlet with the 
picturesque name of Piehnichvogu. 

Here the traveller probably spends his first 
night—and here he has his first glimpse of the 


’ out again in thin rows. The sound of a peculiar 


Shan flute, blown by the nose of some young 
virtuoso, encourages the busy workers. Or, 
perhaps, the stranger finds buxom women and 
girls engaged in making mud bricks in moulds, 
as shown at the top of the next page. 
Houses throughout the Shan country are built 
of these bricks, hardened in the sun after being 
kneaded to the proper consistency by the wives, 
mothers, and daughters of the village, who are 
also the architects, the masons, and the car- 
penters of their own houses. ‘The sight of a 
Shan lady thatching her own roof with grass or 
knocking a loop-hole in her drawing-room wall 
so that her husband may quietly shoot a passing 
enemy should certainly delight an energetic 
Suffragette. 

Social responsibilities, on the other hand, fall 
to the men’s share. The fathers, sons, and 
brothers dispense hospitality, and my own 
experience is that they do so most generously 
to the traveller who takes care to introduce 
himself properly and give due notice of his 
coming. Strangers are certainly objects of sus- 
picion at first, but once mistrust is conquered, 
nothing is too good for a guest. 

A Shan host leads his visitor into the outer 
courtyard of the dwelling by the hand, and with 


a pantomime both graceful and elegant offers 


+ Shan women at work in the rice-fields thinning out the young plants. 


Shans at home. If he arrives before sundown 
men and women are still at work in the rice- 
fields, terraced along the hillsides, cheerfully 
standing up to their knees in muddy water, in 
order to separate the young plants and set them 


(Photograph. 


him the freedom of the establishment. This 
formality over, he lifts the traveller bodily across 
the hall into the main living-room—an action 
symbolical of the latter's immediate admission 
into the family circle. 
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The living-room is usually long, narrow, and 
without windows or furniture. A big stone fire- 
place is built in the ground at one end, for 
winters can be bitterly cold in the Shan country, 
and icicles or ‘‘ frozen beards,” as the people 
call them, are plentiful. 


Comforts are conspicuous by their absence,’ 


yet the stranger is invariably struck by what 
partially compensates for them—a wholesome 
lack of ceremony and a pleasant sense of comrade- 
ship pervading the household. High and low, 
young and old, sit contentedly side by side on 
the coarse rush-mats. When preparations for 
dinner commence, master and servants leave the 


‘room together, chatting like equals. The hostess, 


Making bricks without straw—These bricks are made of mud baked in the sun. 
From a Photograph. 


temporarily in command, explains that they have 
gone to fetch a goat. Sure enough they return 
in a few minutes dragging the unfortunate animal 
to the doorstep, where it is killed in plain sight— 
a most disagreeable operation to a sensitive 
person. The Shans mean it well, however. 
Since their code absolutely requires them to 
kill an animal for every party of guests, they 
adopt this method of doing so in full view lest 
someone might think that the same beast, or 
portions of it, had already done duty for a 
previous party. 

Master and mistress, servants and guests eat 
together without any rules of precedence that 


A typical hom stead in the Shan country, built of mud and roofed 


with straw. 
From a Photograph. 
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Buffalo carts on their way to market—The wheels are solid blocks of wood, not always perfectly round. 
From a Photograph. 


I have been able to discover. Only the lowest 
servants are at a slight disadvantage, as they 
are expected to take turns in 
standing around with torches to 
“make the darkness visible.” 
The table is laid upon the 
ground and the piéce de résist- 
ance, of goat- flesh, which is 
served in a huge wooden trencher 


Buffaloes bathing after the day’s work. 
From a Photograph. 


cut from the trunk of a tree, occupies a central 
position. Other flanking wooden basins contain 


pyramids of snowy 
rice, while special cam- 
phor-wood bowls con- 
taingravy. The dearth 
of knives, forks, and 
spoons is slightly em- 
barrassing to Euro- 
peans, especially as the pieces of meat put upon 
a guest’s plate often weigh nearly a pound. But 
the Shans themselves manage with considerable 
dexterity and show a certain natural refinement 
in the use of “ God’s forks.” 

Moreover, no duke doing the honours of his 
ancestral castle could surpass the grace of the 
Shan chief as he hands delicacies like the heart, 
lungs, and liver of his fattest goat to the 
stranger. ‘‘ What more can I offer?” is 


From a) More Shan carts—When buffaloes are not available to draw them small oxen are used. (Photograph, 
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his constant remark—nor is it merely an empty 
remark like the “ All-that-I-have-is-yours ” of 
the Spanish grandee. 

Sometimes the generosity is embarrassing, 
as a story which Father X-—— told me of his 
own experience proves. ‘The good priest, being 
snowed up in a Shan village, remained sitting 
indoors for a whole day chatting with an amiable 
Shan host who had just explained that the black 
clerical garb struck him as most peculiar. 
Examining him well, the old chief frankly 
remarked, “‘ Well, you look just like one of the 
black pigs of the hills, and, had | met you among 
the sugar-canes, I should certainly have shot 
you for a boar.” The Father laughed heartily. 

‘ : 


From a\ 


But the chief's daughter, a pretty young girl of 
seventeen, frowned with disapproval. Her eyes 
plainly bespoke admiration of the priest and 
displeasure at such a simile. At the first pause 
in the conversation she rose, approached her 
father, and spoke in a low tone with him. First 
gentle surprise, then whole-hearted pleasure 
spread over the old man’s face as he listened. 
When she had finished, he made haste to explain’ 
to Father X—— that his daughter had taken a 
fancy to the holy man and wished to marry him. 
As the Shans are a very sentimental people, one 
of the few Eastern peoples who believe in love 
and courtship, and, further, as Shan young ladies 
are not encouraged in foolish false modesty 
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about expressing their preferences, the situation 
was not unusual. It presented a pleasant 
dilemma for the kindly priest, however, since 
neither father nor daughter would take “No” 
for an answer. The young lady, indeed, assumed 
an immediate air of proprietorship, fingering 
the missionary’s cassock and causing him the 
most extreme embarrassment for a long time 
before she could be made to understand the force 
of vows that bind a man to celibacy. 

“ Poor friend, poor friend !”’ finally ejaculated 
the old chief, looking with puzzled pity at his 
guest, till fortunately a humorous side of the 
refusal—the idea that the prohibition was with- 
out choice, was, in fact, the mean revenge of an 


Christian Shans with a missionary priest, some 


enemy who held the Father in his power—struck 
the Shan and saved the situation. Fun always 
appeals readily to these hill-men, who will go off 
into peals of laughter on the smallest provoca- 
tion. In fact, I know of but two things which 
will put a Shan into a bad temper—drink, to 
which, alas! he is fatally prone, and the idea of 
being photographed. An hour’s diplomacy 
was required before the groups in the accompany- 
ing photographs could be made to face the camera, 
and until the last click of the shutter one or 
another was objecting to stand before “an eye 
that has no body.” 

As a general rule, proved by these two excep- 
tions, the Shans take everything lightly and good- 
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humouredly. Even at funerals, which, with 
marryings, may be classed among their chief 
amusements, there is little solemnity or cast- 
down grief, though this is not due to heartless- 
ness or frivolity of mind, but rather to a firm 
belief in re-incarnation. “I have been here 
before—I shall be here again,” is the orthodox 
Shan attitude. Ever closely in touch with those 


who have passed on one stage farther, they have 
no fear of death. On the contrary, they regard 
it merely as a change of environment, to which 
the old and ill look forward with some pleasurable 
anticipation. The one problem to them is, how 
will they be re-born ? Perhaps as a wild cat in 
the forest, perhaps as a spreading tree, so it 


of whose curious experiences are here related. 


behoves the pious Shan to be gentle towards 
beasts and even considerate to the vegetable 
kingdom, lest inadvertently he do harm to the 
soul of his kin. 

Of course, the spirit underlying the funeral 
ceremonies is one of propitiation to the gods 
for a lucky re-incarnation. A tremendous 
gathering of relatives assembles to speed the 
parting guest, and every available wizard 
(pimo) within miles is commandeered to repeat 
masses for the travelling soul. After three days 
of feasting the funeral pyre is prepared, the corpse 
set upon it, anointed with wine, and burnt. If 
it burns well a peculiar chant of rejoicing is 
raised, for the onlookers believe that a specially 


bright funeral pyre always lights a good man toa 
pleasant re-birth in the next world. 

Sometimes after the funeral of a big chief, 
when a whole tribe is assembled in one place, 
the young warriors take the opportunity to hold 
spear exercises and stone-throwing competitions. 
Many of the youths show really remarkable 
dexterity in wielding spears fourteen feet long. 
Others, again, are worthy opponents of David 
oF Goliath, throwing great distances with deadly 
effect. 

Thus is the tribal spirit, the esprit de corps, 
as it were, kept up, while at the same time 
the vanity of the young braves is flattered by 
the opportunity to appear before the appre- 


(Photograph. 


ciative village maidens in brilliant suits of 
wadded armour. 

I have often marvelled at the abrupt change 
from the gentle hosts of the villages to these 
frenzied athletes, swinging their bodies in savage 
contortions and appearing more like devils than 
human beings. But the Shan is temperamentally 
both a lion and a lamb—each by turns. One 
day the traveller sees him living a contented life 
at home, tilling the soil, and the next actuated 
by revenge, perhaps, for a stolen: water-bufialo, 
hatching a deep-laid plot for the destruction of 
his neighbours and their property. There are 
certainly times when he deserves his evil reputa- 
tion—as many an inoffensive Chinese farmer 
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living on the border knows to his cost ; and sooner 
or later the white man, whether he penetrates 
deeply into this mysterious country or only 


that “magic medicine” which, when thrown 
into the air, stupefies an enemy. “I require it 
for a little war against a neighbouring tribe— 
quite a little war,” he says, insinuatingly. Nor 
will any arguments convince him that such a 
“magic medicine” does not exist. He still 
firmly believes, in spite of all denials, this to be 


Chinese acrobats giving « performance before an interested audience. 
From a Photograph. 


contents himself with slighter explorations, in 
deference to the pleadings of his own Consul 
and the Chinese officials, is sure to be asked by 
some old chief, who looks (at the time) as if 
butter would not melt in his mouth, for some of 


the most precious possession of the white man, 
and I shrewdly suspect that the kindly old chief 
sends word to his enemies, anyway, that he has 
succeeded in getting it—and they had best 
“ beware.” 


Ea) ARPON-FISHING in the Florida 
Gulf ; tunny-spearing in the Medi- 
terranean; a day among the 
“ hapuka ” and kingfish, or trolling 
" for “ kahiwai” with spinning min- 
now, are all of them sports that appeal, in turn, 
to the heart of the sea-angler. But, “once a 
“sharker’ always a ‘ sharker’”—and, barring 
a fierce chase and final tussle with a fighting 
_ whale, it may be doubted if, for keen thrill and 
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«Once a ‘sharker,’ always a ‘sharker,’" says Mr. 
Fagan; and there can be no doubt that for sheer 
excitement the sport he describes so graphically 
must be hard to beat, for a ten-foot shark, fighting 
mad, makes a worthy opponent when it comes to 
the point of “ hitting back.” 


excitement and a savage quality of contest that 
holds a charm in itself, any other phase of sea- 
fishing surpasses that of “‘ sharking.” 

It is not, however, a sport to be lightly entered 
upon by the novice, unless under the guidance 
of an old hand. There is always the spice of 
danger found in all sports where the game is 
capable of “hitting back,” and the new-chum 
would do well to make his début in the company 
of a crew, of experienced “‘ sharkers.”” 

A staunch craft, heavily planked, whose beam 
prevents all danger of an upset, and first-class 
gear aré among the absolute essentials of safety. 
The downward pull exerted by a ten-foot shark 
is no small matter, and where two fish are hooked 
at once on the same side of the boat, as not 
infrequently happens, unless the craft is a good 
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one and its occupants are quick to trim it as 
required, the gunwale is likely to be pulled 
under water by the sheer drag on the lines. 

The tyro may very well come off minus a 
finger or so, even a hand, when freeing his hook 
from the jaws of an ineffectively-clubbed shark. 


Moreover, a blow from the lashing tail of a fight- . 


ing fish may stove a plank in an ill-chosen boat. 
There are always plenty of disengaged sharks 
waiting for what they can pick up, and the fate 
of the occupants may be easily guessed by the 
reader. 

‘These things, however, are matters for the 
avoidance that comes of knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

It is during the hot months, from January 
to the end of April, that the New Zealand 
“sharker” finds the heyday of enjoyment. 
Swarms of sharks, hanging on the skirts of 
travelling shoals of young fish fresh from the 
spawning — mullet, flounder, herring, and kahi- 
wai—follow high up on the shallows of tidal 
flats and river estuaries to gorge on the small 
fry. 

Ground sharks of many species are repre- 
sented—blue shark, shovel-nose, hammer-heads, 
and many other sorts unnamed. Compared 
with the great thirty-foot deep-sea monster in 
the matter of mcre size, these varieties appear 
insignificant. From six to eight feet is the 
average run, and a length of twelve or fourteen 
feet from snout to tail is seldom exceeded. But, 
for all that, besides being a continual menace 
in shore waters, the armies of the sea-tigers 
play havoc with the fish harvest of the coastal 
towns. 

The destruction of the fish supply alone must 
amount to many millions of young fish annually. 
Nets-are torn and destroyed by marauding 
schools of sharks, which follow even into the 
seines to gorge upon the casy prey of the captured 
fish. The fine-line mesh of the mullet-nets 
offers no obstruction to the robbers. Breaking 
through and through them in search of prey, 
they quickly reduce nets and lines to a hopeless 
tangle of useless yarn. It follows, thercfore, 
that to the fisherman, hauling his torn nets in 
the morning and realizing, with a sigh, that once 
again the sea-thieves have got to windward of 
him, the amateur “ sharker”’ becomes persona 
grata, sure of every ance by way of un- 
limited bait, spare hooks and lines, and much 
“inside ” advice as to the best fishing-grounds. 

Much fun may be got by taking part in the 
yearly shark- fishing of the Maoris, or a man 
may go out for a few days with one of the regular 
fleets from Matakana or elsewhere where shark- 
fishing is carried on commercially for the sake 
of the fins and oil. In either of these ways 


something of the game may be learned, and much 
that is curious. 

After all, though, to the true sportsman the 
stigma of ‘‘ pot-fishing” carries weight, and, 
from the point of view of bora-fde enjoyment 
and clean sport, the amateur “ sharker” has 
the best of it. 

Let the reader, aboard a well-found three-ton 
yacht, come with me and a chum or two down 
the harbour reaches to the sharking-grounds. 
If the day is not too sunny or the wind high, I 
can promise him fun, fast and furious. A light 
haze on the water, a thin veil of cloud across the 
sky, and just enough breeze to stir the water to 
a ripple make the “ sharker’s ” ideal weather. 

Here we are at the Four Channel Hole. The 
four main streams that carry the tide-waters 
over the miles of sandy flats meet here in the 
shape of a cross and empty themselves into the 
Hole. The receding tide, draining from the flats, 
carries with it the millions of fish that at full 
flood were spread over the whole wide expanse 
of harbour. Mullet, patiki, schnapper, and 
kahiwai, small fry and grown fish, all jumbled 
together, come crowding down the shallows to 
the Hole. The pool, four fathoms deep and 
covering an expanse of twenty or thirty acres, 
is stocked, for the time, as full as it can hold 
with all manner of the finny tribe. With them 
come the sharks, bent on gorging their fill with 
little trouble of chasing their prev. 

Look ; you can count the hundreds of spray- 
spurts thrown up by the rushing triangular 
dorsal fins as the ravening monsters shepherd 
the mullet schools to the surface and prevent 
them from seeking safety at the bottom. 

But we will give the sharks other work to 
attend to. Of course, we have come prepared 
with bait of the best. Mullet, smoked or fresh, 
is the one thing no shark can resist. Our lines 
are of the best, too—close-wove American 
cotton, strong enough to hold back a running 
locomotive ; chilled steel four-inch hooks, 
swivelled to a length of steel chain, and half- 
pound lead sinkers complete the equipment. 

Mooring our craft bow and stern across the 
tide-run, we get the complete gunwale length as 
available space for the fishers. With lines 
dropped over and swept out, full length, in the 
run of the current, we are soon in the thick of it. 

Presently there is a sort of subaqueous rush 
and jar, and a swirl of foam rises to break in 
whirlpools on the surface. The taut line jumps, 
twanging like a stretched bowstring. 

“Hurrah! Hooked him, and a good ten- 
footer at that! Take a turn round a pin with 
the slack of the line and hang on. Ah! now he 
gives to the drag of the hook. Tail on here, 
one of you fellows, and give us a pull. Haul in 
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“A steady pull, and we have him alongside.” 
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An cight-footer. 


handsomely as he comes. Look out; he’s 


away again. 


Check him as he goes under 


the boat, or he'll foul our anchor - lines. 
Now, all together—a steady pull, and we have 


him alongside. Ready with 
the club.” 

Snout uplifted from the 
water by the pull on the line, 
a few blows from an oar-loom 
beat the brute unconscious. 
Mindful of the shark - smell 
that, like musk, hangs around 
the thing it touches for ever 
and a day, we don’t take our 
shark aboard, but, cutting the 
hook from the jaws as he floats 
alongside, leave the uncon- 
scious fish to the mercies of his 
fellows. There is a foaming 
swirl of pink - tinged foam 
around the carcass, a flash of 
upturned white bellies and 
darting black fins, and in a 
few seconds it is torn piece- 
meal and devoured. And 

. there’s one shark less in the 
SD sea. 

Each fish as it is caught 
is “played,” brought along- 
side, clubbed, and cut loose 
to be devoured by its fellows. 
One would think this plethora 
of solid food should cloy the 
appetites of those uncaught. 
Not a bit of it. The more 
nearly to bursting a shark’s 
maw is crammed, the more 
desperately voracious _‘ the 
creature seems to become. 

There’s no lack of bites. 
Twelve big sharks are hooked, 
played, brought alongside, and 
disposed of in the orthodox 
manner. We are kept busy 
until the coming of flood-tide 
causes a cessation, and the 
fish stop biting as though by 
preconcerted signal. 

It is a sport that calls for 
none of the skill and finesse 
the follower of Izaak Wal- 
ton’s gentle craft -associates 
with his hobby. Brute 
strength, strong gear, and 
a stout boat are among the 
“sharker’s”” chief requisites. 
It is a case of pull man, 

(Photograph. pull fish; and a fight with 

a leaping, rushing ten - foot 

shark will satisfy the most exigeant in the 

way of exercise and test the endurance of the 
strongest. 

After all, though, when the novelty wears off, 
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this sort of thing devolves into mére slaughter. 
The sport is too easy. The “sportsman” in 
us sighs for a higher test of skill and a finer turn 
of the game, and, with the turning tide, we go 
harpooning for sharks. 

The day is ideal. A light diaphanous haze 
curls over the surface. There is just enough 
wind to move our yacht silently through the 
water without a ripple. A basking shark is 
easily scared, and the only way to get near enough 
for a successful throw is to creep up in a slow- 
moving craft, without a sound. 

The handiest steersman of the crew takes the 
helm. The harpooner stands in the bow, 
motioning the way to go with expressive hand. 
Every motion is answered with ready tiller. 
Still as a statue he stands, harpoon raised for 
the throw. 

Nearer, nearer yet. The unsuspecting shark, 


bow of a heaving boat while the helmsman 
craftily edges you within throw. 

There are many more misses than hits in the 
game. It is not the easiest thing in the world 
to launch a harpoon from the swaying, heaving 
ground of a boat’s bow at such a target as that 
offered by an eight-foot shark, itself a-heave to 
the swell of a world of waters. The very know- 
ledge that at any instant your quarry may 
vanish beneath the waves brings a nervousness 
that goes far to spoil your aim. 

Fair luck attends us; we make a bag of three. 
The last is a monster of more than ten feet in 
length, and, as he is only slightly wounded, we 
determine, as a climax to our day's sport, to 
put him to useful purpose for once in his wicked 
life, trice him in a triangle, and make him tow 
us home. 

There must be many among WiDE WorRLD 


A shark triced in a triangle. 


half-asleep, gets a sharp awakening—a whistle 
of steel through the air, a thud as the iron goes 
home, followed by a swirl and the leap and rush 
of the startled fish. ‘Got him!” Quick as 
a flash the harpooner turns his line around the 
bow-cleat and away go craft and crew, towing 
at the stern of the flying fish, the white water 
curling from the bows with the speed of our 
going. 

When the speed slackens and the fish tires he 
is hauled close aboard, the harpoon is cut out, 
and away we sail in search of further sport. 

“ Sharking”’ with the harpoon is a pastime 
in which all members of a party share the excite- 
ment. Harpooner, steersman, and sail-trimmer 
alike feel the general thrill, Everyone is on the 
qui vive. Everything must be done noiselessly. 
The least sound scares the quarry and spoils the 
game. I know of no more nerve-thrilling 
moments than those of this stealthy, creeping 
approach, as, harpoon ready poised, eyes glued 
to the sleeping fish, you stand perched on the 


readers who remember the punishment meted 
out by the deep-sea sailor, in the days of the old 
“ wind-jammers,” to his enemy the shark. It 
was as a lad aboard a famous tea-clipper in the 
Indian Ocean that I first learnt the manner 
of it. 

The shark’s jaws are prised open to fullest 
extent ; a stout eight-foot spar of tough timber, 
four inches by four in cross-measurement, 1s 
fixed transversely far back in the angle of the 
jaw, the ends projecting on either side. A 
strong rope leading from the ends of the spar is 
drawn close and tightened with a clove-hitch 
round the fish’s tail, behind the wide tail-flukes. 
It is thus the sailor harnesses his enemy. 

The clamp of the cruel jaws drives the two- 
inch long teeth deep into the tough spar. The 
tight line holds it in place, and, struggle as he 
may, the shark fails to move the spar an inch 
from its position. As a finishing touch, the 
sailor drew his knife-blade across the shark’s 
eyeballs and let him go. 
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Bitted and bridled, blinded, with jaws wide- 
gaping, he swam through a limitless sea in never- 
ending fatuous circles. The queer furnishings 


Cad 


he bore scared away others of his kind. Lonely 
and silent he passed like Cain among the fishes 
till starvation and sheer misery ended his 
existence. 

Cruel? Of course it was. But surely, like 
the venomous snake, the shark has long put him- 
self beyond the pale of human mercy. Soft- 
hearted as he usually is, the sailor-man has a 


“Tom Blackmore was whizzing along the surface at the tail of a racing shark.” 


long memory. The shark has followed for weexs 
in the shadow of his ship, and has watched each 
man of the crew with greedy, malevolent eye. 


There is a heavy debt against all the shark tribe 
for many a lost mariner, and, when the chance 
comes to settle old scores, the sailor pays it to 
the full. Besides, the thing has the sanction of 
immemorial custom. It was some old Pheeni- 
cian, trading out of Tyre to the far Cassiterides, 
who, probably, first put the trick in practice. 
Being tender-hearted, we eliminate the knife- 
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slash, leave our shark his eyesight, and add to 
the transverse spar at either end a thirty-foot 
rope to act as reins. At the start our steed is 


restive, tries to break back, dive under the boat, 
and head off the track. At length, finding the 
forward movement the only one left him, he 


makes off in the desired 
direction at a good pace. 
Very appropriately, 
someone starts up a line 
of that grandest of all sea- 
songs, ‘“ The Admiral ” :— 
I'd shout to you shark, there, 
that travels in our lee, 

Some day I'll make thee carry 
me like lightning through 
the sea. 

Not quite like lightning, 
but nevertheless at a good 
ten knots, our novel 
steed is made to draw us homeward. At the 
mouth of our home-creek he is hauled alongside 
and we give him the grace of a quick death by 
the club. 

Rough sport though it is, and never without 
its element of danger, “sharking” has its 
humorous aspects. Incidents, containing at 
the outset all the makings of a tragedy, have a 
way of ending in a manner so mirth-provoking 
that, when all is over, even the victim is fain to 
join, at his own expense, in the laughter of the 


onlookers. Of this nature was an_ incident 
coming within the writer’s personal knowledge, 
the narration of which may very well end this 
article. : 

It was at the close of a long day’s fishing. The 
tide had turned to the flood. The sharks had 
stopped feeding. For twenty 
minutes the lines had hung over 
the gunwale without a bite. 
Tom Blackmore, one of a party 
of three, an old ‘“‘sharker ” 
who ought to have known 
better, stood up in the boat 
and, remarking, “‘ This is slow 
work, lads,” carelessly wound 
the slack of his line. around 
his wrist, while he struck a 
match and proceeded to light 
his pipe. 

At that instant there came 
a rush and a swirl. A belated 
nine-foot shark, coming in 
on the tide, took the bait ‘“‘on 
the run.” In a flash the 
line tautened, knotted itself 
around the man’s wrist, and, 
before either of his startled 
mates could stretch a hand 
to save him, Tom lost his 
balance, was jerked from the 
boat, and towed away into 
the gathering dusk with the 
speed of a motor-launch. 

The thing was momentary, instantaneous. 
And, though the situation was grave, the sight 
of Tom Blackmore whizzing along the surface 
at the tail of a racing shark, shouting and 
struggling in a smother of spray, proved 
too much for the gravity of the assembled 
sharking fleet. A great roar of laughter 
rose from the boats to startle the seagulls 
overhead. 

‘The tow was a short one. Tom managed to 
cut free of the line before he had been dragged 
two hundred yards, and yelled lustily for assist- 
ance. Guided by the sound of furious splashing 
and spurred by the sight of many sinister black 
fins, whose owners had gathered to see the fun, 
his mates pulled desperately to the rescue, and 
the victim, none the worse, barring the fright, 
was dragged inboard just in time. 

Tom Blackmore swore afterwards that those 
three minttes he was in the water, with the sharks 
playing all around, were the longest hours of his 
life. He had been in many tight places, but 
never before had he experienced so queer a 
sensation as when, every moment, he expected 
to feel the nip of a shark’s jaws in the darkness, 
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A distant view of Ixtaccihuat! (on right) and its neighbour Popocatepet!. 


{Photograph. 


The Ascent of Ixtaccihuatl. 


BY WILLIAM REINHART. 
Ixtaccihuatl, otherwise known as the “Sleeping Woman,” is one of the twin mountain giante—the 


other being Popocatepetl—which tower above the City of Mexico. Ve 


few people have ascended 


this mountain, owing to ite dangerous crevasses, but Mr. Reinhart and his party reached the summit 
without accident and obtained some very striking photographs. 


( N. a distance of about twenty miles 
Ary A from the capital of Mexico there are 
id ida distinctly to be seen two snow- 
eQV2.@) covered mountain giants, offering on 

_ _ Clear days a magnificent spectacle 
of scenic beauty. The two mountains, which 


AL 


From a} 


Indian women selling fruit at the railway station at Amecameca. 


are situated about five miles apart, are called 

Ixtaccihuat] and Popocatepetl. Ixtaccihuatl 

is the more picturesque peak of the two, its form 

being more impressive than that of Popocatepetl. 
The word Ixtaccihuatl is Aztec and means 

“White Woman”; the Mexicans of to-day, 
however, _—_ usually 
call the mountain 
“Mujer Dormiente,” 
which means 
“Sleeping Woman.” 
Both names, it will 
be noticed, refer toa 
woman, this fact 
being due to the 
shape of the moun- 
tain, which actually 
bears some resem- 
blance to a recum- 
bent female. 

The inhabitants 
of Mexico City will 
generally tell you 

. that — Ixtaccihuatl 
has never been 
ascended by man, 
but this is not quite 
correct. As far as is 

- known, the first man 
to boast of having 

‘conquered the 


(Photograph. “White Woman” 
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was Sefior Salis, of Mira- 
flores, in 1890, but he 
was succeeded only a 
week later by the German 
Ambassador to Mexico, 
Freiherr von Zedwitz. 
Since then no successful 


From a) An inn by the roadside. (Photograph. 


ascent had been dangerous crevasses and precipices, where a slip 
reported. would be fatal. 

An ascent of the We were a party of four,,all foreigners to 
mountain is rather Mexico City, where we lived, and we made up 
perilous, including. | our minds to scale the mountain. After tho- 
in its features the rough preparations, we were ready for the trip 
fatigue of a climb — on ‘April 23rd, 1908. 
over a glacier with “We selected the most convenient route to the 


One of the Indian guides. 
From a Photograph. : foot of the peak, 


taking the train to 
Amecameca, a little 
town about thirty 
miles from Mexico 
City. , 

Arriving at Ameca- 
meca on the morning 
train, we hoped to find 
everything ready for 
the start. We had not, 
however, reckoned 
with our Indian 
guides. The night 
before they had been 
told in their cantinas, 
or drinking-shops, of 
the manifold dangers 
of the trip, and, ex- 
pecting to find the 
necessary courage in 
libations of pulque, 
they finally ‘reached 
a state of intoxication 
which was not con- 


From a) On the way to the mountain. (Photograph,  ducive to law-abiding 
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a) The party resting among the curious slabs of rock known as “ glacier tables." (Photegraph. 


Gener eet F 
From a) The climbers on the glacier. (Photograph. 
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conduct, and so managéd to get ‘thentselves 
arrested. The result was that next morning, 
when we arrived at Amecameca, there were no 
guides in sight. 

It was well for us that we had a friend in the 
town who was willing and able to help us. 
Within a few hours—long hours for us, for we 
were impatient to be off—we had four guides 
ready for the trip. 

Our horses were excellent for mountain work— 

_small but wiry, and good climbers. Following 
a fairly decent road, we were soon in the moun- 
tains which lie to the front of Ixtaccihuatl. 
Sometimes the path was very steep and rocky, 
so that our horses were put to the test, but they 
responded gamely. After going up about three 
thousand five hundred feet we struck the clouds, 
and soon afterwards it began to rain. As we 
had on waterproof overcoats, however, this did 
not trouble us much. We had intended reach- 
ing a cave just below the snow-line, but found 
that this was impossible, and therefore decided 
to put up at the highest ranch, where we arrived 
in the evening at seven o’clock, rather wet from 
the rain. A fire was started, and we were soon 
enjoying a hearty meal. 

After a few hours’ sleep we arose, made 


coffee, and were ready for the start again at 
three o’clock in the morning. The path, which 
led through woods and around and over rocks, 
was sometimes so steep and rough that it seemed 
a sheer impossibility to, proceed farther; but 
our horses plodded on in safety, even in the dark. 
At a height of about four thousand two hundred 
metres we crossed a plateau, where an excellent 
view of the mountain was obtained. It was 
already rather cool, and the ground was frozen 
hard. From that point on the path became 
momentarily more rocky and uneven. Soon 
we passed the last stunted growth of trees, and 
then the climbing of the mountain proper began. 
We were still on horseback, at the suggestion 
of our guides, who wished us to get as far up as 
possible before dismounting. 

To our right we had a fine view of Popocatepetl, 
over which the rising sun was just casting its 
first rays. The trail grew worse and worse, 
until it was hardly discernible, winding in and 
out among the rocks. It was only with diffi- 
culty that our horses maintained a footing, and 
mine, in particular, had hard work to get along. 
In addition to carrying my own weight, it had 
almost to drag the guide, who continually held 
on to the struggling animal’s tail. 


(Photograph, 
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About two hundred 
feet below the snow- 
line we dismounted, 
took our big sticks 
and knapsacks, and 
started on foot for 
the summit. We were 
soon on the snow, 
which was pretty well 
frozen, and gave a 
good footing for the 
climb. During the 
first part of our pro- 
§ress over the glacier 
it was not so steep, 
and only a few dan- 


gerous holes were ) 
encountered. How- 
ever, we soon began | 


to strike crevasses 
three to four feet in 
width, and fifty to 
a hundred and fifty 
feet in depth. These fissures sometimes occurred 
directly in front of us, compelling us to circle 
around in order to proceed. In this way much 
valuable time was taken up, and consequently 
we were not able to break any records. The 
guide at the head of the party cut the steps for 
us, and we slowly followed. Where we could 
find a bridge over a crevasse, consisting of a 
strip of ice a few inches thick, we counted our- 
selves fortunate indeed, for then we were not 
forced to make a long and wearisome détour 
around it, although these “short cuts” were 
not only risky, but rather nerve-trying. 

We were just in the middle of this glacier 
when the guides stopped, looked hopelessly 
around them for some time, and appeared re- 
luctant to proceed. It seemed that they had 
lost their way, and from that moment we acted 
as our own guides, and, taking the lead, set to 
work to pick out our own trail. The Indians 
followed us, though somewhat hesitatingly, and 
we noticed that it was more difficult for them to 
get a good footing on the snow with their sandals 
than for us, as we were all wearing heavy nailed 
mountain shoes. 

The last piece, leading to the mountain 
saddle, was very steep, but there were few other 
difficulties, and we got along splendidly. On 
the saddle we rested awhile, taking some photo- 
graphs, and devoting a large part of the time 
to enjoying the grand scenery which was visible 
on both sides of the “ White Woman.” 

On the Puebla side we could see that city 
just below, with smaller towns and villages far 
and near. A fine view was also obtained of the 
snow-covered peak of Orizaba, but owing to the 


From a} 


"Looking from the 


mountain saddle towards the highest peak. (Photograph, 
mist and dust in that direction we were unable 
to catch a glimpse of the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the Mexico valley side we also had a beau- 
tiful view, and could clearly discern every little 
town in the valley below. As a cold wind was 
blowing we did not tarry long on the saddle, 
but started for the highest or middle peak. We 
speedily discovered, however, that our precious 
guides were strenuously opposed to any such 
hazardous move, as they evidently considered it. 
It is doubtful if old Ixtaccihuatl ever heard such 
a heated dispute as followed, and at the end of 
the argument only one guide expressed himself 
as willing to accompany us to the very top of 
the peak. The others remained on the saddle. 

Carefully picking our way between the deep 
crevasses, we presently came to the most perilous 
point of the entire trip. This was a ridge of hard 
frozen snow, only a few feet wide on the top, 
overhanging the Mexico valley side, and ending 
with a sheer precipice on the Puebla valley side. 
We passed over this ridge as delicately as pos- 
sible, expecting every moment that the over- 
hanging ledge would break away and hurl us to 
destruction, Fortunately for us, however, it 
held, and we breathed more easily after we had 
passed over it, and proceeded without further 
difficulty to the summit of the peak, sixteen 
thousand six hundred feet above the‘sea. It 
was eleven o'clock exactly when we arrived 
there, in the midst of a heavy gale that threatened 
to blow us off our feet. 

The view from this point was of course grander 
than from the saddle, as we were able to look 
down over the whole mountain, and had an 
excellent view of Popocatepetl. We could 
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froma) On the: summit. 


plainly see the crater of ‘“ Old Popo,” but we 
could not locate any of the parties which were 
at that time supposed to be on its summit. 
We were able to remain at this point only for 
a few minutes, as the blinding snow and thin 
atmosphere were weakening us at a rapid rate, 
As a matter of 


and so we began the descent. 
precaution we used 
a strong rope over | gs 
the more dangerous 
places. The other 
three Indians were 
waiting for us on 
the saddle, running 
to and fro in the 
snow to keep them- 
selves warm. They 
were glad to wel- 
come us back alive, 
as they had doubt- 
less assumed that 
we should perish. 
The sun was by 
this time high in 
the sky, and, in spite 
of our smoked 
glasses and veils, 
we suffered from 
the glare reflected 
from the snow. Of 
course, we descended 
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in less time than 
we went up, but 
J nevertheless we were 
forced to be very 
careful in order to 
avoid slipping and 
falling into one of 
the deep crevasses. 
For this reason we 
fastened our guides 
to the rope between 
us, taking the ends 
ourselves, 

At half-past four 
we were at the 
ranch again, and 
after a hearty meal 
were soon on the 
way to Amecameca, 
arriving there at 

: half - past seven in 
Lenocograph. __ the evening. 

It was a wonder- 
ful trip, full of scenic splendour, and the 
ascent of Popocatepetl is not to be compared 
with it. I can cordially recommend this climb 
to all readers of THE WipE WorLpD who are 
strong and healthy, and who are willing 
to endure some hardship and take a little risk 
to behold some of the finest views in the world. 


(Photograph. 


The return journey. 


—_ 


The Author, in the costume he wore in Patagonia. 


From a Photograph. 


PORT in South America, below 
Brazil, is rather at a discount, for 
though the fauna is plentiful and 
| varied enough in most parts, it is 
; neither of a size sufficient to induce 
the big-game hunter to make long journeys in 
its pursuit nor (with a few exceptions) appetizing 
enough to tempt the mere pot-hunter. The 
territory of Chubut, in Patagonia, has, perhaps, 
as long a game-list as any region in the southern 
continent. Huge herds of guanacos range from 
the coast to the eastern slopes of the Andes ; 
the gama—a species of deer—and the puma, or 
American lion, are to be met with in certain 
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Our Hunting Trip | | 
in Chubut. E 


] 


BY B. W. WILLIAMS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY N. H. HARDY. 


Chubut is in Patagonia, and the game-list includes 

guanacos, ostriches, deer, and mountain lions. 

That the sportsman in this region does not lack for 

excitement is abundantly proved by Mr. Williams's 
narrative. 


districts ; foxes and hares are also plentiful; 
whilst among the birds are ostriches (Rhea 
Darwinii), geese, ducks, flamingos, and condors. 
The latter are not, of course, edible, yet their 
comparative rarity and the difficulty of shooting 
them make them a prize by no means to be 
despised by any sportsman with a taste for 
ornithology. 

As in Uganda and parts of Central Africa, the 
stranger has very little difficulty in finding game, 
yet some knowledge of his quarry’s habits and 
the local conditions of the country over which he 
proposes to shoot are necessary before he can 
hope to attain much success. Unfortunately, 
the native gauchos are in most cases too idle 
and listless to be of any use as shikarees, though 
they make excellent guides. The other indi- 
genous inhabitants of the country, the Tehuelche 
Indians, are nowadays seldom met with outside 
the little-known region of the great lakes. 

During the first few weeks of my stay in 
Patagonia I was constantly coming across 
guanacos and ostriches, but as on these occa- 
sions I was always unarmed, besides being on 
business bent, I was unable to gratify my desire 
to bag a few. Consequently, when my friend 
B— wrote asking me to join him in a week’s 
shoot round his place I was exceedingly pleased, 
and lost no time in accepting his invitation. 
B—— is the manager of a large estancia in 
Chubut, and as he is a keen sportsman and has 
been nearly ten years in the country his topo- 
graphical knowledge is peculiar and extensive. 
He concluded his letter with the remark that 
several “lions ” had been reported at a certain 
puesto, or out-station, a few leagues from his 
house. In Patagonia the natives always call a 
puma a leon (lion). 

The first day after my arrival at B——’s 
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estancia we mage a start for the hill-country, 
where the best shooting was to be obtained. 
Our party formed quite an imposing cavalcade, 
as, besides our own and the peons’ riding-horses, 
we had eighteen spare ones of every shade and 
blend of colour. Four swarthy gauchos of mixed 
Indian blood were with us to do the rough work 
of the camp—and very roughly they did it! 
My friend had a Savage rifle, firing a cordite 
cartridge, and a Para- 
bellum automatic pistol, 
of which he was inordi- 
nately proud ;_ whilst I 
had nothing better than 
a ‘44 Winchester car- 
bine — a weapon very 
common in South 
America. Between us 
we had a shot-gun of 
antiquated design, but 
as we did not expect 
much feathered game 
we were not relying on 
this. The gauchos had 
only their lassos and 
bolas, engines which, in 
skilled hands, are often 
more deadly than any 
modern rifle. The usual 
travelling gait in the 
Argentine is a hand- 
gallop, and as we kept 
this pace up for six 
hours, with only two 
short halts to change 
horses, I was quite 
knocked up when we 
camped at sundown. 
The Argentine ponies 
are notoriously rough, 
and though the recado 
(pronounced “ recou ””) 
is very comfortable when 
one is accustomed to it, 
it is apt to be a little 
trying to the “new- 
chum” on account of 
its width. A recado, it 
should be explained, is 
the substitute for a 
saddle in South America, and consists of 
several rugs and sheepskins piled high on 
the horse’s back, and held in place by a 
broad surcingle or cinch. The natives seldom 
use a stirrup, except to mount by ; and many 
of them dispense with bit and bridle, having in 
their stead a narrow raw-hide thong tied round 
the lower jaw of the horse. Indeed, in South 
America the whole business of riding and horse- 


management is completely different from what 
one is accustomed to in England or the colonies. 

I crawled out of the tent the next morning 
stiff and cold, and feeling in anything but a 
sporting mood. But a draught, or rather suck, 
of maté (a wonderful reviver) and a hearty meal 
of delicious mutton roasted on a spit over a 
glowing wood fire roused me sufficiently to hail 
with joy the news that two pumas had been seen 


near our camp in the night. I regret to state 
that B—— received the intelligence with an 
unbecoming show of anger, as a few questions 
put to our informant, a Spanish shepherd, 
elicited the fact that the pumas had supped off 
the blood of no fewer than fourteen ewes and 
lambs of his flock. My friend was at first in 
favour of laying poison for the brutes, and it was 
only after a lengthy argument that I managed 
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to convince him of the heinous and unsportsman- 
like nature of the act. 

“It’s worse than vulpicide in the Old 
Country,” I concluded. 

“ That’s all very well, old man,” he grumbled ; 
“ but there’s no hunt compensation fund to draw 
from out here.” 

In the end we decided to seek the carnivora 
in a neighbouring range of low hills, the sides of 


“*T was just in time to sce a 

long. low, yellowish object 

sneak out from the midst of 
@ clump of bushes.” 


which, strewn with huge boulders and covered 
with dense thorn-bush, were the only likely 
holding-ground for miles around. 

Accordingly, at midday the’ whole six of us 
set out to draw the hills, which we did by riding 
in extended order, shouting, and flogging the 
bushes with our whips, with an occasional shot 
from B——’s pistol. In front..of us ranged 
some eight or nine dogs of a coarse greyhound 


t the property of the hos. - 1 in- 
Pr ciead Be cories 


clined to look upon these curs as more likely to 
spoil our sport than to aid it ; but B—— assured 
me that the Indians always used them in their 
hunting expeditions. It was by no means 
child’s play riding up and down the slopes of 
the range, sometimes crashing through a thicket 
of mala spina, the sharp thorns of which drew 
blood from our horses’ hocks ; at others glissad- 
ing down the well-nigh perpendicular barrancas, 


or cliffs. By five o’clock I was beginning to ke 
heartily sick of the business, for, so far, we had 
seen no animal save one solitary fox, at which 
B— had fired four cartridges from his Para- 
bellum without effect. 

Suddenly there was a shout from Miguel, the 
gaucho on my right, a yapping from the curs, a 
muffled snarl, and I was just in time to see a 
long, low, yellowish object sneak out from the 
midst of a clump of bushes only twenty paces 
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from my horse. “ Elleon! El leon!” shouted 
the peons. I hurriedly cocked my carbine, 
but, owing to the unsteady gait of my steed, it 
was impossible to take aim from the saddle. By 
the time I had dismounted the puma was over 
two hundred yards away, a most difficult target 
as he threaded his way in and out of the bushes. 
I fired a couple of shots in the direction he was 
going, but without any result. One of the peons 
uncoiled his lasso and set spurs to his horse in 


“I beheld two phosphorescent eyes regarding me savagely.” 


pursuit. Had we been on open, level ground 
there is little doubt that he would have returned 
dragging his quarry at the end of forty feet of 
raw-hide ; for, though a puma can travel very 
fast for a short distance, a good pony will soon 
wear him down. B——, who was far out on the 
flank when we “ found,” now came galloping 
up, and seemed at first inclined to blame me for 
missing. I blandly pointed out that we were 
sure to see something more of the pumas so long 


as he kept his sheep in the district, at which 
remark I really thought my choleric friend was 
going to have a fit. 
Riding back to camp in advance of the others, 
I was fortunate enough to espy a small herd of 
guanacos on a neighbouring ridge, and, by making 
a slight détour, managed to get within two 
hundred yards of them. This is about as near 
as these beasts will ever allow a human being to 
approach them, for they are remarkably keen- 
scented and 


quick - eyed. 
Selecting the 
biggest and 


fattest in the 
bunch, I aimed 
just below the 
junction of the 
neck and body, 
and had the 
satisfaction of 
seeing him 
drop like a 
stone, while the 
others stood 
by looking on 
curiously at 
their comrade’s 
antics. This 
enabled me to 

‘ have another 
shot, but this 
time I did not 
succeed so well, 
as the whole 
herd went !gal- 
loping away at 
their awkward, 
camel-like gait. 
These animals 
are of little use 
when slain, as 
their flesh is 
tasteless in the 
extreme, while 
their hides are 
too thin to be 
of service. 

The follow- 
ing day B—— proposed that we should 
shift our camp to the puesto where the 
sheep were first raided by the pumas. This 
having been done, he suggested that we’ might 
sit up through the night on the off-chance of 
getting a shot at the raiders, should they pay 
us another visit. I assented somewhat half- 
heartedly, for night-vigils never had any special 
attraction for me. The sheep were drawn up 
in a little grassy valley for the night ; B—— and 
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Patagonian guanacos—Herds of these animals range from the 
coast to the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
From a Photograph. 


the shepherd took up a fosition at one end, 
while Miguel and I occupied the other. Miguel 
was lent the Parabellum, and was, in conse- 
quence, as happy as a child with a new toy. I. 
felt almost certain that he would have a shot at 
something before the night was out, and only 
hoped that I might not be in his line of fire when 
that event happened. 
To sit without tobacco or conversation for 
ten hours at a stretch is a severe test of endur- 
ance, and several times I found myself dozing. 
A cold wind had sprung up, which did not tend 
to make things pleasanter, and I was just think- 
ing of beating an ignominious retreat back to 
my blankets and the camp-fire, the embers of 
which were still glowing red half-way down the 
valley, when I detected an uneasy stir among 
the sheep. They were bunching together, and 
some were bleating plaintively. There was 
another sound, too, which I could not for the 
moment understand—a curious sucking noise, 
with every now and then a slight crunch. I 
took a few steps forward, and the noise instantly 
ceased. The night was fairly clear, but it was 
difficult to make out anything except vague 
shapes. Suddenly what I had taken to be a 
sheep moved, and I beheld two phosphorescent 
eyes, close to the ground, regarding me savagely, 
certainly not more than fifteen paces away ! 


2ot 


Taking a hurried aim, I let drive at the 
blurred mass. ‘There was an angry growl. 
Another shot from me, and something went 
bounding away into the darkness. By this 
time the camp was aroused, and all hands con- 
gregated around me and proceeded to criticize 
my shooting. On examination we found a 
dying ewe and much blood, and at first B—-— 
was inclined to accuse me of being the author of 
the poor sheep’s death. But a closer examina- 
tion by the aid of matches showed us that the 
head was nearly severed from the body. 

Sure enough, we had hardly dropped off to 
sleep before a perfect fusillade of shots fetched 
us out of our blankets again. We found Miguel 
in a state of intense excitement, running about, 
waving the automatic pistol over his head, and 
ejaculating, ‘‘ Yo lo maté !” (“ I’ve killed it !””) 
More poking about in the darkness followed ; 
then one of the peons discovered, a little way off 
from the main flock, a sheep absolutely riddled 
with bullets! I will draw a veil over B——’s 
remarks when he was told of this. 

After these alarms we all slept well into the 
day ; and then, after a somewhat silent break- 
fast, busied ourselves getting our impedimenta 
packed before the horses were rounded up. 
José, the shepherd, in mustering his flock to- 
gether, found a blood-spoor and, without saying 
a word io any of us, followed it up. Just as we 
were mounting and preparing to leave, B—— 
remembered that he had a message for the shep- 
herd. Naturally, we expected the latter gentle- 
man to be with his flock ; but he was nowhere 
to be seen. An hour was spent in halloaing and 
searching ; then Mr. José was suddenly dis- 
covered behind some bushes only a few hundred 
yards from the camp quietly skinning a dead 
puma—my puma / 

Evidently both my shots had found their 
mark, for one hind-leg was broken, while the 
other bullet had gone right through his lungs. 
causing the beast to bleed to death. Of course, 
José meant to say nothing about finding the 
carcass, but to take the skin and claws and collect 
the five pesos which the esfancieros pay for every 
dead puma. 


A wagon-train in Chubut, Patagonia, 
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The Kerdonis Lighthouse at Belle-Ile-en-Mer, Brittany. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN CAMPBBLL. 
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There is probably not a home in the whole of France where the heroism of Mme. Matelot, wife 
of the keeper of the Kerdonis Lighthouse, at Belle-Ile-en-Mer, off the dangerous coast of Brittany, 


has not brought tears to the eyes of its occupants and filled their breas: 


with admiration. Con- 


sidering that such a spirit as she and her children showed on the tragic night of April 18th last is 

worthy of the widest publicity, our Paris Correspondent has obtained full and precise details of 

the affair from M. Raissac, the collector of taxes of Belle-Ile-en-Mer, who was the first to make Mme. 
Matelot’s case known to the French public. 


gf) FEAR we're going to have dirty 
| weather to-night, my dear,” said 
| Lighthouse-keeper Matelot to his 
wife, as he looked out over the 
Atlantic on the morning of April 
“Tt comes, as usual, at the very 


18th last. 
worst time, for the machinery which turns the 
light isn’t working as well as it might do, and 
I’m feeling far from well to-day.” 

There was a suspicion of sadness in the 
speaker’s voice which made Mme. Matelot look 
up from her work and cast an anxious glance 


at her husband’s pale face. Suppressing a sigh, 
she sought by words of encouragement to raise 
his spirits. But it was no use; the man was 
terribly ill. His pallor, his drawn features, the 
hand placed against the pain in his side, showed 
that he was palpably unfit for the work of the 
day. 


“Well, the work’s got to be done, however 
bad one feels,” said the lighthouse-keeper at 
last, pulling himself together with an effort. 
And he dragged himself out of the little room 
towards the circular staircase which leads up 
to the revolving light of the Kerdonis lighthouse. 

Life at the Pointe de Kerdonis, at Belle-Ile- 
en-Mer, had left its mark on Matelot’s face. It 
was a hard and lonely existence, and, but for 
the presence of his wife and four children, would 
have been insupportable. He had had these 
attacks before, and more than once he had made 
.up his mind to send in his resignation to the 
Administration of Bridges and Roads. Each 
time, however, he had been held back from 
taking the step by a feeling that, for the sake of 
the wife and the children, he ought to do his 
duty to the end. It was the sense of duty which 
impelled him now—weak and groaning at almost 
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every step—to mount the spiral staircase to the 
chambre du feu. He was the only person avail- 
able who could put that defective mechanism 
to rights, and, whatever happened, the light 
must be ready to turn before nightfall. From 
long experience he knew that the coming night 
was going to be a bad one for the mariner. The 
wind was rising every moment, and far below 
his faltering feet the waves were dashing against 
the cruel rocks with ever-increasing fury. Sea- 
gulls, plaintively calling, were flying inland. 
Reaching the summit of the lighthouse, he could 
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see that the dark clouds on the horizon had 
become still blacker, and that rain had begun 
to fall. Assuredly a tempest was at hand. 
Matelot set to work with oiJ-can and spanner, 
but the job was more difficult than he expected. 
Possibly the machinery wanted very little doing 
to it to put it in thorough working order—just 
the loosening or tightening of a nut, or a drop 
of oil on a recalcitrant cog. The question was— 
Which nut? Which cog? There were so 
many. Besides, the kneeling lighthouse-man 
was dizzy and sick with pain. Ah! if only he 
had been in better condition—if that throbbing 
in his head had not been so bad—he would have 


had the work done in a few minutes. As it was, 
it took him hours. 

“Votla! that’s better!” he said to himself, 
as he set the mechanism in movement for the 
hundredth time. ‘‘ Not perfect by any means, 
but it will do for the time being. I'll look at it 
again to-morrow. I must get down below now 
and have a rest.” 

He rose, trembling and haggard, and, like a 
drunken man, began to descend the staircase. 
The wonder is that he reached the little living- 
room below without falling headlong. Hearing 


(Paul Géniaux, 


him coming, his wife hurried to the door, just in 
time to receive her husband in her arms and lead 
him towards a chair. 

“T feel horribly ill,” he said, with a groan. 
“T think I shall have to go to bed for a bit. But 
don’t be alarmed, wife ; it’s only a passing indis- 
position. I shall be all right to-morrow.” 

But Mme. Matelot was not so sure about that. 
With a woman’s quick intuition she saw that 
her husband was far worse than he would have 
her and the children believe. After assisting 
him into bed she sat by his side, silently weeping 
and watching. Certain signs told her that her 
husband was going to die. His breathing had 
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become heavy and irregular ; unconsciousness 
was rapidly creeping upon him. Once, at about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, he opened his eyes 
and said :— 

“Look to the light, wife, when the hour 
comes. There’s going to be dirty weather 
to-night !”” 

The storm had, in fact, increased. The roar 
of the ocean and the patter of the rain, driven 
by mighty gusts of wind against the window- 
panes, filled the little room. Dense clouds had 
spread over the whole of the heavens, turning 
everything into 
simple masses of 
black and white. A 
painter with some- 
thing of Rembrandt’s 
genius could have 
produced a master- 
piece had he been 
there to see that 
impressive picture : 
the dark figure of 
the mother sitting 
by the white bed, 
holding the dying 
lighthouse - keeper’s 
hand, their daughter 
of sixteen kneeling 
in prayer, and the 
two younger girls, 
terrified by the scene 
and the uproar of 
the storm, sobbing 
near by. 

At half-past four 
Charles Matelot, a 
boy of twelve, ~ 
arrived home from 
the village of Ker- 
donis, and was in- 
formed of his father’s 
illness. 

“‘Father’s very 
bad indeed,” said 
Mme. Matelot. “I’m 
afraid he won’t be 
abletolast thenight.” 

“T was terrified by this news,” wrote young 
Matelot a few days later, in a touching report 
which he drew up for the lighthouse authorities. 
“When the hour for lighting up came mother 
ascended to the top of the lighthouse. On her 
return father was dying. I was seized with 
terror. I wept, or rather I uttered cries. Mother 
said to me: ‘ You must ascend to the lantern 
and keep watch.’ I did so, and found that the 
apparatus was no longer working properly. 
Then it stopped altogether, and, as a signal that 
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Mme. Matelot and ber children. The boy and girl who wor! 


apparatus are seen in the front. 


the light was stationary, the electric bell began 
to ring.” 

Hurrying down the spiral staircase as fast as 
his legs could carry him, Charles Matelot brought 
the news to his heart-broken mother. By this 
time Death had entered the humble chamber, 
and the poor woman had just closed her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

“ Mother, the light is not turning ! ”’ announced 
the boy, in a voice full of trouble; whereupon 
the heroic woman felt a sudden return of energy. 
A picture of what might happen if the light no 
longer revolved flashed 
across her brain. There 
were mariners out 
there on the Atlantic 
who would confound 
the Kerdonis _light- 
house with a stationary 
light, would lose their 
way amidst the stormy 
waters, and crash upon 
the dangerous rocks 
scattered so plentifully 
alang the coast of 
Brittany. 

“Children,” she said, 
“remain with your 
father whilst I go and 
see if I can find a 


remedy.” 

And once more she 
ascended the light- 
house. But the 
mechanism for turn- 
ing the light was 


thoroughly out of 
order. There was 
nothing to be done, she 
saw, but to have it 
revolved by hand. 
So, swiftly descend- 
ing, she sent Charles 
and his thirteen- 
year-old sister to the 
top of the tower,with 
instructions to keep 
the light turning. 
During the whole of that tragic night, from 
eight in the evening until seven in the morning, 
did Charles [Matelot and his sister Marie, with 
all the strength of their little arms, turn the 
machinery which keeps the Kerdonis light in 
movement. It was thanks to these two brave 
French children, encouraged from time to time 
by their heroic mother, that ships passing on the 
night ‘of April 18th last off Belle-Ile-en-Mer were 
able, in the midst of a terrible storm, to regulate 
their course and reach,a harbour in safety. 
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“The weather was indeed bad,” concluded 
Charles Matelot in his eloquent little report. 
“We were very frightened, and on daylight 
coming we descended, very much fatigued, for 
we had had ne food since the previous evening.” 

There is a sequel to this story of abnegation 
and sacrifice. On M. Raissac, the collector of 
taxes of Belle-Ile-en-Mer, making known to the 
Parisian Press the deplorable fact 
that the Matelot family, owing to the 
death of the lighthouse-keeper, was 
without means and almost destitute, 
the Figaro and the Temps opened a 
subscription in its aid and collected 
close upon eight hundred pounds. 
The Administration des Ponts et 
Chaussées also came to Mme. 
Matelot’s assistance. She has been 
granted a pension, has been main- 
tained in the service as gardienne 
hors classe, and will shortly be pro- 
moted to a more remunerative and, I 
hope, less arduous post. Moreover, 
a number of influential Deputies, 
including MM. Henry Chéron and 
Charles Deloncle, have taken her case 


AU Ml! 


in hand, and there is every likelihood that this 
brave woman will shortly be decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. The committee 
of Lloyd’s, always prompt in recognizing a brave 
deed, have awarded the society’s bronze medal 
to Mme. Matelot, “in recognition of her extra- 
ordinary exertions when the sudden death of her 
husband left her in charge of the lighthouse.” 


“ During the whole of that tragic night did Charles 
Matelot and his sister Marie torn the machinery 
which keeps the Kerdonis light in movement." 


The Trail of the Lone Panther 


TOLD BY JOE WARMAN AND SET DOWN BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


The double-barrelled adventure which befell an old trapper in the forests of Minnesota. “I believe 
the story to be true in every particular,” writes Mr. Lincoln. 


OE WARMAN is a hale and hearty 
individual now in his sixty-eighth 
year, but he seems just as youthful 
as ever, despite the fact that for 
the greater part of his life he has 
been a trapper, yielding each winter to the call 
of the wild and burying himself deep in the 
wilderness during the long cold months. I 
first met him one day while taking a ramble 
through the countryside, and stopped to pass 
the time of day and rest awhile. From that 
moment we grew very intimate, and the follow- 
ing adventure is but one of the many experiences 
he related to me during our 

pleasant days together. 


The curious thing about this 
adventure was that I got out 
of one predicament only to find 
myself face to face with another 
that was far more serious than 
the first. Moreover, the panther 
concerned was the only one I 
have ever heard of in the great 
game State of Minnesota. How 
it happened to be there was 
later made known to me by a 
wandering trapper, who averred 
that a friend of his had had the 
panther as a cub, and kept it 
as a pet. When he died, the 
tame animal quite naturally 
turned wild again, and sought 
the freedom of the solitary 
woods, wherein he might hunt 
and live the rest of his existence 
as Nature had intended. However, let me tell 
my story. 

It happened many years ago, before the wilds 
of Minnesota had heard the clang of the wood- 
man’s axe ringing through the solitary forest. 
I had learnt, through some Indians at a settle- 
ment on the outskirts of the wild country, of a 
good trapping ground not very many miles to 
the northward—easily accessible by canoe, and 
near enough to the backwoods town to get 
supplies, if needed, by a little tramp overland 
on snowshoes in the winter. I had a general 
idea of the neighbourhood, and at once began to 
look around for a partner who would share my 
bunk with me that winter. My choice fell on 
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Joe Warman, the old trapper who here tells 
the story of his adventure with the lone 
panther. 


a little black-haired, steel-muscled French- 
Canadian by the name of Pierre, who seemed 
afraid of nothing. Pierre was a trapper of many 
years’ standing, and had been in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company. We quickly came 
to an agreement, and began to prepare for the 
trip, laying in just such supplies as were neces- 
sary to our welfare, relying, of course, upon the 
venison and fish that we would obtain for the 
major ‘part of our subsistence. We purchased 
two canoes from a party of Ojibway Indians, and 
into these we packed our supplies, well wrapped 
incanvas. The traps, some hundred and twenty- 
five in number, were loaded into 
Pierre's canoe, together with the 
ammunition and various set-guns 
that we expected to use the fol- 
lowing spring for black bear. 

That was in October. The 
bleak wind had already begun to 
how! down from the north, and 
the leaves were coming to earth 
in great showers. South-bound 
ducks and endless clans of the 
honking geese stretched a course 
across the bare land in their 
flight for warmer shores, and we 
knew, as we sank paddles into the 
turbid water of the Blue Forks, 
that the snowflakes would soon 
be coming down and winter 
would be there to close us in. 
Two days, with paddles dipping 
into the water, we travelled 
northward, making a portage 
finally at the so-called Leschin 
Rapids, and thence, taking our course ina north- 
easterly direction, up a smaller river. On the 
fourth day we made our last camp on the route, 
and the noonday of the fifth found us standing 
on the banks of the river, speculating on the 
likeliness of the locality. There were numerous 
signs of the fur-bearing animals which inhabited 
that territory, and we unanimously agreed on 
the place that I had chosen—a spot near the 
river, where we would have easy access to the 
stream in setting our traps along its course. 
As for game, such rich furs as marten, mink, 
fisher, and otter abounded, and deer, moose, 
and bear were to be found everywhere. 

We built the home cabin first, as is the rule with 
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all trappers. It was of rough-hewn logs, and 
was made very strong. When the cold weather 
came we b&ttened up our camp thickly with 
cedar and fir boughs, and then cut firewood enough 
to last us all the winter. We also made smaller 
cabins along the route of our trap-line, which 
was some fifteen miles long, and gradually swung 
round a circle and returned to the home shack 
again. 

As soon as we had our cabins built we started 
in to trap, and success was with us from the first. 
Marten were plentiful, and I caught a good 
number of them in green timber on the side of a 
hill, using the regular method of catching them, 
by cutting a notch in the pine some ten feet 
up, baiting it with birds, and setting a trap 
under it. 

The first intimation that we had of the pan- 
ther’s presence was revealed to us one stormy 
November twilight, just as the shadows were 
creeping down from the pine tops. We had 
latched the heavy door tight for the night, the 
faggots on the rude hearthstone were crackling 
cheerily, and Pierre sat smoking on the split 
log bench beside it. Without a dreadful wind 
was howling around the corners, driving the 
sparks back down the spacious chimney-opening 
and shaking the cabin to its foundations. As 
we sat thus there came a lull, and in the momen- 
tary quiet we heard a most heart-rending 
scream, dying away into a disappointed wail. 
Only those who have heard the scream of the 
panther can realize how uncanny that voice 
really is. A chill crept down my spine, and 
Pierre, always superstitious, for all the courage 
that he possessed, turned white under his tan, 
and, with a murmured “ Mon Dieu,” crossed 
himself devoutly. Without a word, we sat 
rooted to our seats, I unable at the time to 
comprehend the meaning of it all, and Pierre 
too shocked even to mumble the words that 
stirred his lips. Reaching for the Winchester 
rifle, I hastily slipped in a couple of shells, and, 
stepping to the door, listened intently. In a 
moment I was rewarded by hearing the sound 
of a rather heavy fall as of something hitting 
the ground. With the gun held ready in one 
hand, I threw the door open with the other. 
Hardly had I touched the latch when again 
that hair-raising scream rent the night air. 

In the deep gloom outside I saw just what I 
had expected to see—the faint outline of an 
animal slinking away in the dark. I took quick 
aim and pulled trigger. A sharp flash split the 
darkness and the report was followed by a sur- 
prised snarl, Then the storm broke out afresh, 
drowning all other sounds. That my bullet had 
found a mark in the animal I was sure, but 
where, I was, of course, uncertain. I had a 
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hard job to convince myself that it was really 
a panther in alien country, and it was a still 
more difficult proposition to assure the super- 
stitious Pierre that it was not an evil spirit visit- 
ing us in the form of a werewolf. 

We saw no more of the panther in the days 
that followed. November fied, and it was well 
on towards Christmas when, one morning, the 
skies clouded over and the deep snows came, 
falling intermittently through the grey days until 
over four feet lay on the ground. We were 
confined to the cabin for two days, and when, 
finally, we were able to cut our way out we 
found, to our surprise, that a thick crust had 
formed on the snow and we could readily go 
about on it with our snowshoes. 

We had exhausted our supply of venison, 
and it became necessary for one of us to go out 
and try our luck at bringing some in. We drew 
lots, and it fell to me to take the lone trail. I 
dressed up warmly in woollens, blanket-coat 
and mitts, and moosehide moccasins. Bidding 
a cheery ‘farewell to Pierre, I rashly boasted 
that I would return home with meat or die 
with the wolves. I jerked the last strap of the 
snowshoes tight and set out. Little did I know 
what was in store for me ! 

Bear in mind, please, that this was the very 
worst time that a man could start out on a 
mission such as I had in view. There were a 
number of big wolf-packs gathered in the woods, 
and the heavy snows had left them without the 
slightest means of subsistence. Naturally, they 
were dangerous, and not likely to stop at-any- 
thing in order to satisfy their hunger. When I 
set out I had a foreboding of what was likely 
to occur, but in my foolhardy way I deemed the 
idea unworthy of any serious consideration, 
thinking that I was capable of withstanding 
any odds. I carried with me a Winchester 
rifle and, if I recollect aright, some fifty cart- 
ridges. 

I left the little swale below the cabin and, 
crossing through a strip of timber, made an 
overland cut to another heavy-wooded section. 
The day was very cold—so cold, in fact, that 
the snow-decked limbs of the trees cracked like 
rifle-sshots when the wind tore over the pines. 
There was no sign of life on any side, and I was 
almost in despair of finding hide or hoof of deer 
when, in crossing an incline in the forest, I was 
rewarded by hearing a sound off to the right. 
Pausing in the shadow of some overhanging 
pine-boughs, I swung the rifle around on the 
strap and waited, standing as silent and motion- 
less as the trees themselves. In direct line with 
my gaze a startled buck deer suddenly floundered 
out as though pursued by a thousand evil spirits, 
and started off in the other direction. On the 
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moment the rifle came to my shoulder and I 
pressed trigger. The deer fell, made a half- 
hearted effort to rise, and then sank down in 
the light-crusted snow of the forest, and lay 
still. 

At that moment a tawny-hued body with a 
lashing tail emerged from the direction whence 
the deer had appeared, and as suddenly slunk 
back. I had had a kind of presentiment of the 
appearance of the new arrival, and I fired point- 
blank at it, just sighting vaguely over the barrel 
of the rifle. That I missed him was certain, 
and he vanished so quickly that I had no time 
to put in another shot. 

It was, of course, useless to follow the panther’s 
trail, so I returned to the deer and proceeded to 
cut it up. After some little labour, on account 
of the cold, I accomplished this and, separating 
the hind quarters, which was all that I desired 
or could well carry, I lifted the burden to my 
shoulder and set out, my destination being the 
second shelter on the trap-line, where I could 
rest and start out when fresh again in the morn- 
ing. Without any ill-luck I reached the cabin 
just as the shadows of night were creeping down 
through the trees. By the time I had got a fire 
lighted on the bare floor, night had fallen and 
all was dark without. The cabin itself was a 
fairly well-constructed affair, chinked with 
wedges of wood. The roof was on an incline, 
and there was a sort of loft in it where we gene- 
rally kept our furs. This loft was reached by 
scaling a crude ladder. 

I hung the deer-meat on a hook in the ceiling, 
and had just begun to roast myself a slice of the 
venison, when I heard a noise outside, appa- 
rently coming from the roof, and the next 
moment imagine my surprise when the same 
panther crashed through a weak spot in the 
roof and fell right in front of me into the fire! 
It is uncertain which of us was the most aston- 
ished. I did not stop to find out, but, with one 
leap, reached the ladder and clambered up into 
the loft to safety. The suddenness of it all was 
wonderful, and it puzzles me to this day to know 
how I was able to get into that loft with the 
quickness that I did. 

The panther abandoned the fire in a hurry and 
fell to licking his paws, moaning and snarling 
the while. I regretted then that I had not 
waited long enough to procure the rifle, which 
Thad set in the corner, but regrets always come 
too late, and I had to be content with cursing 
myself for being a fool. Meanwhile the panther, 
having cared for his wounds, now looked up at 
me with a not unfriendly gaze in his yellow 
eves. Not knowing. however, that he was 
half tame, I took it for granted that he was out 
for blood first and last, and would just as soon 


accept me for his meal as the deer-quarter 
hanging from the ceiling. 

In my position there was nothing for it but 
to wait whatever outcome would present itself. 
The panther made repeated attempts to reach 
the meat by leaping for it, but was unable to 
bring it down, although he touched it several 
times. Finally, tired out, he sank down in a 
comfortable position some distance from the 
fire and lay there, alternately staring at me and 
the meat and snarling. 7 

The question that was puzzling me now was— 
how could I lay hands on my rifle without 
descending for it? At last an idea dawned 
upon me, and. hastily diving my hand into my 
coat-pocket, | brought out a buckskin thong or 
cord that was of sufficient length to answer the 
purpose that I had in view. With nervous 
fingers I made a noose, my idea being to cast 
this around the gun and then pull it up. But 


.the question again was, could I get the noose 


around the gun ? 

How many unsuccessful casts I made I do 
not know. At times the loop would rest exas- 
peratingly on the end of the gun, which leaned 
against the wall, only to fall off when I tightened 
it slowly. Finally, however, after what seemed 
an eternity, the noose slipped, as if by magic, 
down over the projecting sights of the weapon, 
and the suspense was over ! 

During this interval of some two hours the 
panther had lain motionless, disdaining to watch 
my curious manceuvres, and seemingly waiting 
for me to come down and get torn to shreds. 
Once I laid hands on the gun I leaned down and, 
taking sure aim—for I was running no chances 
of his escaping me this time—I pulled the 
trigger, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
animal roll over dead, cleanly shot through the 
head. I now descended, and lost no time in 
getting the fire started again, for I was chilled 
to the marrow and my fingers were so numb 
that they felt lifeless. Thus I spent the night. 
When morning came the weather, if anything, 
was more cold and forbidding than ever. To 
get back to the home cabin was the only thought 
that I had in mind, so I made preparations to 
depart. The panther I disdained to relieve of 
his hide, and so I pulled him out into the snow, 
leaving him some distance from the cabin. 
Then, after latching the door of the shack, I 
lifted the deer-quarter to my shoulder and set 
out for my destination, many miles away. 

I have said that it was cold. ‘here is nothing 
worse than the cold that I felt—deep, bitter 
cold that cannot be guarded against. I began 
to feel it directly I left the shack, for my blood 
seemed turned to ice-water, and no amount 
of beating around would work at first; but 
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gradually my exertions to gain circulation were mayhap three, when I suddenly stopped square 
in my tracks as though struck by a bolt of light- 


rewarded. 
I think I must have covered two miles, or ning. That, at least. is how I felt. Every 
faculty assumed an unusual alert- 
ness. What was that sound I 
heard afar off over the woods 
and the hills ? 
There it was again—the half- 
starved howls of a pack of hungry 
wolves, that ghastly, ringing 


“Tt fell right in front of me into 
the fire. 
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howl which sends terror through every creature 
of the wild. Hear it once, and your imagination 
will paint a picture of these gaunt, hungry brutes 
in grey bringing down a moose in the snow and 
tearing him to shreds. I remembered with 
startling clearness the skeleton that I had found 
only the previous winter of a man who had been 


tun down by the wolves and his bones picked - 


bare of flesh. A useless gun with a shell jammed 
in it lay at his side, and I knew that he did not 
give up without a fight for his life. My idea 
was that he had frozen to death while keeping 
the wolves away. 

The situation with me resolved itself around 
the question of whether they were on my trail 
or not. At that moment I could not tell, and 
I did not stop to ascertain for a surety, but set 
out at a lively gait over the snow to put as much 
distance as possible between us. 

For some fifteen minutes, I should judge, I 
kept on, with my heart wildly pounding against 
my ribs in breathless expectation. I paused 
after a time and listened. Clearer and clearer 
echoed the howls, and they seemed to come 
nearer every passing moment. I don’t exactly 
think that I was afraid, for I felt a coolness 
overtake me that was not entirely due to the 
cold. 5 

“ Joe,” I said to myself, “ those wolves are 
out for your hide, and you might as well stop 
and fight it out here as later on. You've got 
time now to look around and get comfortably 
located.” 

Fight it out I must, and the only thing to do 
was to climb a tree and do my best in that 
position. The nearest tree fit to answer my 
purpose was a wide-spreading cedar, and I made 
for it as fast as I could. The quarter of deer- 
meat I took up with me, for I was determined 
they should not have it if I could help it. 
Once in the branches, I tied up the chunk of 
meat and made ready to meet the grey devils 
with hot lead pills. I still had something like 
forty-seven shells in my pocket, and so was well 
fitted out to meet them. 

My expectations were soon rewarded, for 
presently, over the brow of the hill, coursing at 
speed, appeared a band of some fifty or more. 
The sight of that hungry, snarling pack sent a 
shiver down my spine, and my heart for the 
moment sank within me, but I swung the 
Winchester around, resolved to make each bullet 
tell. 

“Joe,” I told myself, “don’t get a bullet 
jammed in your gun. Remember that skeleton 
beside the useless gun up there at Forest Lake !” 

When the pack had surrounded the tree I 
sought out the leader and bored a hole clean 
through his head. Then bang! bang! bang! 


in quick succession I fired, by slightly shifting 
the gun, and laid low three more—one stunned 
by a bullet that grazed his skull. Each time I 
slid the shell into the chamber slowly, to avoid 
the jam that I dreaded. Once the blood began 
to flow, the starved wolves fell upon those that 
were dead or nearly dead, and they disappeared 
in a twinkling. 

And now, for the first time, the cold began 
to make itself felt, creeping slowly through my 
veins. Hitherto the more exciting events below 
had turned my thoughts from the chill, but now 
this new danger held me transfixed. What if I 
were to freeze to death and fall down among 
the pack! Pierre would perhaps find me lying 
by the tree, my bones picked bare of flesh. 
This ghastly thought aroused me to activity, 
and I began to dance a little jig upon the great 
limb, holding firmly to the tree the while. For 
some ten or fifteen minutes I kept this up, with 
a steady beating of my arms—anything to keep 
in motion. But it was of no use; I had stood 
motionless in my position too long, and the 
cold, it seemed, had got into me to stay. I felt 
an indescribable numbness in the legs, and 
gradually they began to feel like two sticks of 
wood. In a frenzy, I kicked against the tree 
until the bark began to fly, but the only effect it 
had on me was to make me warm for the moment, 
though it did not last. 

The wolves were still raging and snapping 
among themselves below, and, strangely enough, 
I did not seem to be afraid of them in the face 
of this new predicament. I resolved, however, 
to kill as many of them as possible, and I therefore 
kept up a steady fire until my supply of shells 
was exhausted. When I fired the last shot my 
finger was so stiff that I could hardly get it away 
from the trigger. I was freezing to death by 
inches, and as the moments progressed a sleepy 
sensation stole over me that was so calm and 
peaceful that it seemed as if I was in a dream. 
I have said that my legs felt like sticks of wood. 
I had no power in them whatever, and when I 
tried to shift my position 1 lost my balance and 
fell down—right among the dead wolves and the 
live ones! The only thing I can remember 
farther is that a wolf with a head that seemed 
as big as a house was staring down at me. To 
this day I can feel his breath on my face. 

When I returned to consciousness I found 
myself bedded down in furs. and blankets in 
the bunk at the home cabin. Pierre, with 
haggard face and heavy-lidded eyes, due to 
loss of sleep, was bending over me, pouring 
whisky down my throat. I recollect that for 
an instant I thought it was the big wolf bending 
over me ready to end my life. 

The way Pierre had saved me was like this. 
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After worrying about my absence for a long time, Reaching the second shelter, he heard my firing, 
he had finally taken the notion into his head that — and_ was able to locate me by it. When he 
something unusual had happened, and he set out arrived on the scene three wolves were seated by 
© along the trap-line in an endeavour to meet me. my side tearing at my clothes, but not inflicting 
i injuries upon me, for they were 
evidently not hungry after the big 
meal supplied by their dead mem- 
bers. The cowardly pack, their 
hunger sated, disappeared when 
the Frenchman arrived. 

What a time Pierre had to 
bring me back to life and the 
work he actually performed will 
never be told, for he was not of the 

+! kind to enlarge on facts. Suffice 
i : it to say that 
both my feet 
were frozen, 
. as were my 
t Pt a , fingers ; and 

4 anyone who 
has tried to 
workafrozen 
limb back in- 
to life again 
will know 
what a job 
It Is. 
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In this little story our versatile contributor describes the lively experiences which befell him 


while acting as the editor of a miners’ journal at Fairbanks, Alaska. 
opposed to his views, and he was repeatedly thrown into prison on various charges. 


The mine-owners were 
Added to this, - 


several people tried to shoot him or otherwise damage him, and at last, for the sake of his peace 
of mind, he decided to seek a place where one could run a paper without requiring a revolver in 
one’s hand all the time. 


eg AIRBANKS, Alaska, was a placer 
| mining-camp, and, like most “boom ” 
<4 (| mining-camps, was constantly pro- 

2 | ductive of excitement. Despite the 

=~ fact that it was in close proximity 
to the Arctic Circle, it could boast of many 
improvements not generally found in a frontier 
community. For instance, it was furnished 
with a local telephone system, electric light, two 
daily newspapers, and a narrow-gauge railroad, 
over which passengers were whirled across the 
country at—sometimes—about four miles an 
hour. 

I was in Fairbanks for some considerable 
time, and followed a variety of occupations, as 
one must expect to do if he elects to seek his 
living in the far corners of the earth. Soon 
after my arrival I was employed to write 
editorials for one of the local dailies. The owner 
thereof had more ambition than education. In 
local parlance, “‘ he could hardly tell A from a 
bull’s foot,” and so his name was always proudly 
affixed to the articles that I wrote ; and to this 
day he still enjoys the reputation of being a 
journalist amongst those of his acquaintances 
who have never attempted to plumb the depths 
(or shallows) of his intelligence. However, the 
trick was soon discovered by our local—and, I 
may add, deadly—rival, and they threatened to 


expose the whole thing. Under these conditions 
I judged it. expedient to remove my ability to 
another field; so I left Fairbanks, and went 
mining and prospecting on the creeks. 

About this time the miners formed a branch 
of the Western Federation of Miners, and 
agitated for an eight-hour day in the mines, 
as well as for several other improvements in the 
conditions of labour, in order to protect the 
lives of the miners. As I was directly affected 
and in thorough sympathy with the cause, I 
joined the union, which consisted of about 
fifteen hundred men. An election of officers 
was held, and I found myself elected to the office 
of General Vice-President and managing-editor 
of the union paper, the Miners’ Union Bulletin. 
I am informed that I have the distinction of 
being the youngest man ever elected to office 
in the Western Federation of Miners. 

As soon as the result of the election was 
declared I received a letter from the secretary 
of the union, and, hitching up my dog-team, I 
went to Fairbanks in answer to his summons, 
where the paper was formally turned over to 
me. Up to that time it had been managed by 
a gentleman who was reported to be in league 
with the local mining operators, and conse- 
quently, so the scandalmongers alleged, did al. 
in his power to nullify the work of the miners. 
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The Bulletin was a weekly, and was published 
solely in the interests of the union. The selling 
price was the same as other local papers—twenty- 
five cents a copy. It should be added that a 
“quarter,” or twenty-five cents, was the lowest 
denomination of coin used in Fairbanks. The 
paper was printed by contract at one of the 
local newspaper offices, conditionally that they 
took a neutral stand in the struggle between the 
miners and the mine-owners. ‘The union secre- 
tary provided me with an office and a type- 
writer, told me that the mine-owners had made 
up their minds to put the paper out of business 


From a) 


The water front at Fairbanks, Alaska. 


and incidentally to get my scalp, and with these 
cheerful words told me to pound out copy and 
“ give ’em beans.” I did my best. 

I may say that at this time I was young and 
unsophisticated, and really believed that the 
highest object in life was to fight for suffering 
humanity ; so I threw myself into the struggle 
with an energy that has since amazed me. I 
found the paper, as a well-known politician 
would have described it, ‘‘in a state of innocuous 
desuetude.” The circulation was about two 
hundred a week, and the paper was more or 
less of a joke amongst the miners ; so I dipped 
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my pen into vitriol, rolled up my sleeves, oiled 


the typewriter, and pounded out leaders, © 


articles, and editorials which made the grave 
mine-owners squirm, and which subsequently 
caused me considerable inconvenience. 

I thoroughly believed in the old adage, “‘ whole 
hog or none,” so I promptly proceeded to criticize 


or “ roast” all members of the community who 
were opposed to the idea of a miners’ union ; 
and,as these comprised practically all the lawyers, 
clergymen, bankers, and business men of Fair- 
banks, to say nothing of the staff of the United 
States marshal’s office, it will easily be seen that 
my task was no light one. However, “‘ Come 
one, come all,” was my motto, and with the 
impetuosity of youth I continued my policy of 
fighting for “ suffering humanity,” despite the 
low growls of those unfortunates who were 
being slated or caricatured in my paper. 

The fight for an eight-hour day was strictly 
a struggle between the miners and the mine- 
owners, and to this day I have never been able 
to fathom the meaning of the attitude of the 
professional classes in Fairbanks. Several of 
the leading business men of the town had spent 
terms in jail, so when the mine-owners’ paper 
dubbed me “ anarchist,” “ dynamiter,” “‘ foreign 
agitator,” “alien,” etc., I promptly retaliated 
by publishing a little hitherto private history 
concerning the lives of some of the bulwarks 
of the Operators’ Association. 

Needless to state, this caused the circulation 
of the paper to increase by leaps and bounds, 
and within two weeks’ time the circulation of 
the Bulletin was twelve hundred and fifty a week. 
I lay back in my editorial chair, smoked my cigar, 
and said, “This is fame.” I was constantly 
being pointed out in the street as “ the miner- 
journalist ; look out for him—he’s got a bomb 
in his pocket.” The young men of the com- 
munity would demonstrate their bravery by 
investigating me at close range, and representa- 
tives of the marshal’s office were constantly 
shadowing me, lest I should “ start something.” 

Of course I bore my honours meekly, though 
I was frequently patted on the back by certain 
local politicians, who were anxious to have some 
political opponent “ roasted ” or to get control 
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of the labour vote. The business men, however, 
eyed me askance, and one of the local clergy- 
men, whom I had been compelled to excoriate, 
suggested that I was “‘a child of the Evil One.” 

One night, soon after I had assumed charge 
of the paper, I was returning from the creeks, 
and, hearing a noise in the brush, I halted my 
team. No sooner had I done so than a shot 
whistled by my ear, to be immediately followed 
by another that narrowly missed killing one of 
my dogs. The would-be assassin then com- 
menced to run, and, owing to the darkness, I was 
unable to follow. I proceeded on my way, 
congratulating myself on the fact that he was 
like the Irishman who shot at the landlord and 
missed him—his intentions were good, but his 
aim was poor. 

I reported this matter to the local chief of 
police, and he suggested that I had better carry 
a revolver, except in the city limits, where he 
would sce that I received protection. Soon after 
this a disturbance took place between some of 
the miners and a number of strike-breakers, in 
the course of which one of the union men, under 
the influence of liquor, fired several shots at a 
deputy-marshal, who was endeavouring to pre- 
serve order. This limb of the law immediately 
replied, and a regular fusillade took place ; and it 
speaks well for the marksmanship of both parties 
that, although they fired many times at close 
range, no one was hurt, and a quantity of empty 
shells was the only evidence of the struggle left 
behind. At the time of the shooting I happened 
to be in bed, as it was early in the morning ; but 
this did not affect the 
local authorities, who 
soon after dispatched 
six deputy-marshals, 
heavily armed, to my 
office, and I was in- 
formed that I was 
under arrest for the 
committal of various 
crimes, the least of 
them being incitement 
to riot, concealment 
of a criminal, and 
being accessory 
to the committal of 
a crime. I was at 
once thrown into the Federal jail, where I 
was thoroughly searched for explosives, etc. I 
happened to have a large Kodak film with me 
at the time, and the jailer, who was a Swede, 
wanted to know what it was. With an air of 
mystery I begged for a match, and made as 
though I would light it. With a yell that could 
be heard all over the jail, he snatched it out of 
my hand, and at once plunged the unoffending 


“He fired several shots at « 
marshal. 


deputy: 
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“IT was informed that I was under arrest.” 


film into a bucket of water, being apparently 
under the impression that it was a bomb. He 
never forgave me for the joke, though I en- 
deavoured to impress him with the fact that he 
had no sense of humour. 

I was kept in jail for several hours, and was 
given a meal and a bath—not that I was in need 
of the latter, but this was the precaution taken 
by a paternal Government with all prisoners. 
During my incarceration I continued to write 
scathing editorials regarding my treatment, 
incidentally criticizing the food that was served 
up to the prisoners. This “‘ copy ” was handed 
through the bars to the jailer, who agreed to 
give the slips to a messenger outside the jail. 
Instead of this, however, he promptly turned 
them-over to the marshal, who seems to have 
read them with fear and trembling, for upon my 
Telease, under five thousand dollars bond, he 
endeavoured to suppress the articles individually, 
and the paper as a whole. However, I informed 
him that his jurisdiction did not extend so far, as 
America enjoyed a free Press. The paper was 
duly published, and the officer in question was 
subsequently removed from office. He informed 
me, however, ujum leaving the jail that the 
paper would be confiscated as soon as published ; 
so, in order to guard against any surprise, I got 


““He plunged the unoffending film into « bucket of water.” 
Vol. xxviii.—21, 


about twenty of the miners to stand by the 
press, and as fast as a bunch of papers was 
printed, a man would take them, jump on a 
sled, and get off to the creeks, where the miners 
were eagerly waiting for their “ sheet.” 

A few day later I was summoned to be tried, 
and elected to plead my own case. I was given 
permission by the United States Commissioner, 
and subpcenaed 
all the witnesses 
I considered ne- 
cessary. I had 
noticed that 
when lawyers 
went into court 
on a case they 
always carried 
with them a pile 
of musty -look- 
ing law - books, 
in which pieces 
of paper were in- 
serted to be used 
as references ; 


“"I sallied out to fight the case.” 


so I resolved 
to follow their 
example. I went to the law office of a friend 


of mine, picked up an armful of law-books, 
thrust in pieces of paper promiscuously, and 
sallied out to fight the case. I shall never forget 
the look of amazement on the face of the prose- 
cuting attorney when he saw me enter the court- 
room with my law library. It was a good thing 
for me that he did not have the opportunity to 
examine my references, for I noticed that one 
was placed in the chapter devoted to bigamy 
and another one to the crime of arson ! 
Proceedings opened with the Government 
witnesses, and, although my knowledge of law 
is somewhat vague, still the case was mine from 
the start ; for nothing could be proved against 
me, and I was able to establish a perfect alibi. 
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The prosecuting attorney attempted to influence 
the Court by an impassioned address, in which he 
told his listeners ‘‘how our fathers fought for 
liberty and for freedom.” The force of his 
eloquence was lost, however, when I pointed 
out that the “fathers”? of the gentlemen in 
question were Irish Canadians, who had never 
seen the United States. This finished the case, 
and I was at once declared innocent. 

A few days after this a noted “ gun-man,” 
who was reported to have shot one or two men, 
sent word round to my office that he intended 
to shoot me on sight, because of some fancied 
affront. I at once sent word back that I was 
never afraid of the man who gave me a warning ; 
the only man that I was afraid of was the one 
who shot at me without saying anything. We 
afterwards met in the street, and, instead of 
carrying his threat into execution, the “ gun- 
man” told me that I was a good fellow, and 
would I take a drink ?_ I took. 

It was impossible for me to pursue the policy 
that I had outlined without having a libel 
action on my hands sooner or later, and it was 
not very long before I was again hauled to jail, 
accused of criminal libel. The mine-operators 


had established a social club, and they became , 


very indignant when I published an account 
of their doings. It seemed that some of their 
members had rather an 
elastic moral code, and, 
though this will happen 
in any community, they 
resented the exposure 
I favoured them with. 
I elected to be tried by 
a jury, and the first jury 
disagreed. A new jury 
was soon empanelled, 
and before ever a ver- 
dict was rendered one of 
the members of the club 
offered to take up a 
subscription to pay my 
fine. He was evidently 
a prophet of the first water, for the judge (who 
had previously informed me that I possessed a 
perverted sense of humour) ordered me to pay 
a fine of four hundred dollars, and costs equalling 
the amount of the fine. This amount was raised 
by public subscription, with a balance of over 
two hundred dollars ; for by this time I was not 
only a local celebrity, but somewhat of a martyr 
to the cause of labour. 

My popularity, notoriety, or fame was now 
at its height, and I was nominated as the labour 
delegate for Congress. I had to decline the 
honour, however, as I was not a citizen. Had 


“Before I could get my breath we were both rolling 
in the snow.” 


it not been for a mere accident of birthplace, I 
might now be adorning the halls of Congress. 

During this period, of course, the newspaper 
owned by the mine-owners was not slow to 
expose what they considered to be my true 
character. I was accused of attempted murder, 
holding up the United States mail, consorting 
with thieves, highwaymen, and other gentlemen 
of like calibre; and a very vivid cartoon was 
published, in which I was represented addressing 
a crowd of miners, with a revolver in each hand, 
meanwhile doing a war-dance on the American 
flag, while underneath the picture were the words 
“ Beware of the foreigner.” It should be added, by 
way of explanation, that I was born in England. 

A short time after the libel action I was 
walking along the street when a gentleman of 
no fixed occupation suddenly pounced upon me, 
and, almost before I could get my breath, we 
were both rolling in the snow, trying to gouge 
each other’s eyes out—or, at any rate, to do 
what mischief we could to each other. We 
were at once arrested, and again I was thrown 
into “ durance vile.” 1 was released on my own 
recognizance, and next day we were both 
brought up for trial, charged with fighting and 
disturbing the peace. As I was the one to be 
attacked, I was released, and my friend the 
enemy was fined ten dollars. He at once borrowed 
the money from an officer 
in the marshal’s office. 

It was not long after 
this that a man who bore 
a remarkable resemblance 
to me was waylaid and 
nearly killed by some par- 
ties unknown. No at- 
tempt was made at rob- 
bery, and there was no 
motive for the crime, 
except that the parties in 
question had made a mis- 
take in their plans and 
waylaid the wrong man. 
The injured man was 
unable to give any description of his assailants. 

Shortly after this my contract with the union 
expired, and, for the sake of my nerves, I 
resolved not to renew it. However noble it 
may be to fight for “‘ suffering humanity,” the 
thing becomes somewhat monotonous when one 
has to fulfil editorial duties with the help of a 
revolver, and to live in dread of being struck 
down from behind, or thrown into jail on general 
suspicion. After initiating my successor into 
the duties of his position, therefore, I built a 
raft and floated three hundred miles down the 
Tanana River, enjoying a much-needed vacation. 


ODDS 
AND 


ENDS. 


A Curious Pet—The “ Fishguard Hermit "'— 
Where Chimney-Sweeps Wear Top-Hats, etc. 


] ENCLOSE a photograph of a 
I ye curious pet I had while in 
(I | | Egypt,” writes a correspondent. 
| “it was a species of lizard, 
and was found out in the desert. 
It was very wild at first, 
lashing out with its spiky 
tail if anything annoyed 
it; eventually, however, 
it became quite tame, and 
would eat raw meat out © 
of my hand. Like most 
curious pets, it came to 
an untimely end, for it 
fell off a balcony, became 
partially paralyzed, and 
at last died.” 

The large packing-cases 
shown in the photograph 
below have a curious story 
attached to them. Some 
time ago two valuable 
buggies were stolen from 
the Roman Catholic 


Frow a) 


‘There is a curious story connected with these two big packing-cascs. 


From a Photograph. 


clergyman and a resident respectively at Hor- 
sham, Victoria, Australia. While the police were 
still searching for the missing buggies, a stranger 
: went to a timber mer- 

\ chant in the town, 
representing that he 
had hired a small farm 
three miles out, and 
that his father and 
mother were coming 
to live on it. In 
order to do some 
necessary repairs, 
he obtained a 
quantity of timber 
and toolsoncredit. 
He then con- 
structed the two 
cases shown, one 
of which was 
eleven by six by 
four feet, and the 


A quaint pet from the desert. (Photograph. 

other about eight by six by four 
feet, and into these placed the 
stolen buggies, carefully taken 
to pieces. He next engaged a 
lorry to take the boxes to the 
railway - station, intending to 
send them off to South Aus- 
tralia. The unusual size of the 
cases, however, attracted the 
attention of the police, and 
when the sergeant went up to 
make inquiries he saw the thief, 
who at once decamped. The 
sergeant chased the fugitive for 
over three miles, but finally lost 
him in the dark. The man was 
subsequently arrested, and 
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An extraordinary “ 
malformati 


Fromal 


pleaded guilty, receiving in all two and a hal. 
years’ imprisonment, From the timber merchant’s 
point of view it seems a good thing that this 
ingenious rascal did not steal a pantechnicon ! 
Above is a photograph of a “ freak” cow. The 
animal has four cloven hoofs, each one of which 
is no less than twenty-two inches in length, 
and so badly twisted and contorted that the 
animal can only walk with difficulty. When a 
calf she developed ungainly hoofs, which grew 
as she became older; and, though the horny 
growth was frequently pared away, it returned 
again and again, until at last the owner gave up 
trying to effectany improvement in the creature’s 
anatomy, and began to take her round to local 
fairs and exhibit her as a curiosity, The 
hoofs are of a deep green colour, and closely 
resemble a lobster in conformation. ‘The cow 


A raft of cocoanuts in the 
Philippine Islands. 
From a Photo. by Keystone 
View Co, 


is now five years old, and, though 
she has given birth to two calves at 
different times, she gives no milk, 
though she eats heartily and is in 
perfect health. This curious animal 
belongs to Mr. A. G. Davis, of 
Dennysville, Maine, U.S.A. 

The striking photograph repro- 
duced below hails from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and shows a raft of 
cocoanuts being floated down the river to 
market. The buoyant nuts are closely packed 
into a circle, braced across with bamboos, 
and tied with fibre ; and the queer craft, with 
its native paddler, is then ready for the trip 
down-stream, to a point where the raft will 
be broken up and the cocoanuts sold. 

What was undoubtedly one of the most 
novel gatherings ever held was the “ Pro- 
sperity Banquet” recently given in the 
public streets of Waco, a go-ahead little 
city of Texas In the open-air at night, 
in the principal thoroughfare of the city, 
over twelve hundred persons sat down to a 
specially - prepared feast and listened to 
speeches from the leading officials and business 
men of the town. This unique event owed its 
inception to the enterprise of the Young Men’s 
Business League, “an organization of one 
thousand live wires working, pushing, pulling, 
and boosting for Waco—the city of actualities 
at the head of Brazos navigation.” The banquet 
was held in the principal thoroughfare, South 
Fifth Street, the tables occupying a whole city 
block. On the morning of the feast an army of 
men took charge of the roadway and prepared 
for the coming feast. The street was first 

carpeted with a special preparation 
resembling a greensward, and four lines 
of tables, each extending a distance of 
three hundred and eighty feet, were 
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then laid and covered with the Texas colours. 
On the east side of the thoroughfare, at about 
the centre of the line of tables, a stand was erected 
for the speakers. Down each side of the roadway 
flags fluttered in the breeze, some of the banners 
stretching right across the banqueting tables. 


a » : R\. ? 
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The “ Fishguard Hermit” — For nearly thirty years he made 
his home in the old boat shown beside him. 
From a Photo. by Record Press. 


Additional gaiety was imparted to the scene by 
the myriads of electrical designs and lights. 
Particularly attractive was the Texas star, ten 
feet in height, outlined with electric globes, 
which hung high in the sky in the centre of the 
banqueting space. At either end of the row of 
tables stood decorated bandstands, from which 
music was rendered during the evening. The 
pavements were given over to the general public. 
At nine o’clock the twelve hundred invited 
guests began to arrive and were quickly shown 
to their seats. When the banquet commenced 
it presented a remarkable spectacle. 

The old gentleman shown in the above photo- 
graph was known as the “ Fishguard Hermit,” 
and died only a few months ago. For nearly 
thirty years he lived in the boat seen beside 
him, which was anchored near the bridge at 
Lower Fishguard. On a fine, calm day the old 
fisherman could be seen basking in the sun on 
the deck of his quéer dwelling-place, which rode 
then on the tranquil bosom of the sea. On 
stormy days, however, the boat was tossed about 
unmercifully, while the fierce winds alternately 
compelled the poor old man to seek the shelter 


of his cabin and drove him forth by preventing 
the egress of the smoke from the chimney. In 
spite of all this discomfort he steadfastly refused 
to leave his vessel for a more comfortable shelter 
on shore, and would calmly wait for the return 
of fine weather. Although over eighty years of 
age, he maintained himself by fishing until a 
short time before his death, when he took an 
old-age pension to help him in his struggle for 
existence. 

The paper shown pasted on the window in the 
next photograph bore the following alarming 
threat: “Take notice. If this joint is not 
closed in thirty days we will blow it up. By 
order of the White Cappers.” This cheerful 
document was found stuck on the offices of the 
Clermont Democrat, a local weekly paper in Ohio. 
The “ White Cappers” referred to are gangs of 
more or less disreputable persons, who have 
banded themselves together in various parts of 
the United States to take the law into their own 
hands. They wear white hoods over their heads 
by way of disguise, and rely largely upon an 
atmosphere of mystery to strike terror into the 
hearts of their victims. Their trade-mark is the 
skull and crossbones, and their threatening 
missives are popularly supposed to be signed 
in blood. The order resembles the notorious 
“ Ku Klux Klan ” of the South during the Civil 
War period, and several States have strict laws 


A cheerful notice in an Ohio town—" If this joint is not closed 
in thirty days we will blow it up. By order of the White 
Cappers. 


From a Photograph. 


against such fraternities, the apprehension of 
one of the members meaning life imprisonment. 
Nowadays the ‘‘ White Caps” are not quite so 
much in evidence as formerly, but they are still 
a menace to law and order. 

In a hollow of the hills in the centre of 
Servia there nestles a wonderful relic of the 
Middle Ages. It consists of a white church 
and monastery entirely surrounded by turreted 
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walls of exceeding thickness. The 
approach is by precipitous tracks, and 
Manassia, as it is called, must have 
been very difficult to assault in the old 
days when bands of infidels roamed 
about the land. Once inside the walls, 
you find yourself in a pleasaunce of 
idyllic repose; there are verandas and 
creepers and vines and fragrant flowers, 
and in the society of the kindly monks 
you may while away many a happy 
hour. Every Servian is the soul of 
hospitality, and the Archimandrite is 
not backward in exhibiting the national 
characteristic. The monastery was built 
five hundred years ago by the son of 
the famous Tsar Lazar, who perished 
with the old Servian Empire at the 
Battle of Kossovo. 

What is perhaps the most wonderful 
rock chimney in the whole of America 
is shown in the photograph here repro- 
duced. It stands near High Bridge, 
Kentucky, itself one of the wonders of 
the world. This natural chimney is 
seventy-five feet high and only four feet 
by six at the base. It is so delicately 
moulded that it looks as if a push 
would send it over, yet it has success- 
fully defied the storms of unknown 
ages. 

The quaint little picture reproduced 
on the top of the following page shows 
a dog riding on horseback. “ The dog 
is my own,” writes the reader who sent 
us this snapshot. ‘I have taught it to 


The ancient castellated monastery of Manassia, in Servia. 
From a Photograph. 
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A wonderful rock chimney in 
entucky. 


From a Photograph. 


ride, and it can keep its 
seat at the trot or gallop 
without any help, and 
seems to thoroughly enjoy 
the ride.” 

There are some strange 
things to be seen in Swit- 
zerland, but nothing 
stranger than the chimney- 
sweeps, who, curiously 
enough, are the only people 
in the country who wear 
top-hats. The silk hat— 
usually of respectable an- 
tiquity—is, for some inex- 
plicable reason, the recog- 
nized headgear of the 
chimney-cieaner in 
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A dog that rides on horseback. 
From a Photograph. 


Switzerland, and he would probably feel as 
unprofessional without it as a policeman 
without his helmet or a muffin-man with- 
out his flat cap. The snapshot reproduced 
below shows two typical sweeps on their 
morning round. i 

In the bad old days the masters of the 
whaling vessels sailing from San Francisco 
‘to the far North used to give the Alaskan 
Eskimos raw “ fire-water”’ in order to secure 
the valuable furs they had obtained during 
the long Arctic winter. Little they dreamt 


Where chimney-sweeps wear top-hats. 
From a Photograph. 
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that these fierce children of the North would one day 
be so advanced as to print their own newspaper ! 
After the terrible slaughter by the whalers of the 
alcohol-frenzied natives at Cape Prince of Wales, in 
Bering Strait, it was a rather ticklish job for a white 
man to start a Bible-class. Still, Mr. H. A. Thornton 
attempted it, but he was shot dead by a boy of four- 
teen, who was killed in his turn by his own kinsmen. 
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‘A yearly newspaper set up and printed by the Eskimos. 
From a Photograph. 


This affair happened in 1890. Two years after Mr. 
W. T. Lopp appeared on the scene with his wife. 
They settled at Cape Prince of Wales, and year after 
year, until 1903, they taught humanity to the Eskimos. 
The reindeer was introduced from Siberia, and Mr. 
Lopp got his pupils to learn to rear the herds. He 
also taught them boat-building, carpentering, etc., 
and, to put a final touch to his valuable work, he had 
asmall press brought from the States, and it was not 
long after that his willing pupils were able to compose 
and print their own paper. The photograph above 
shows what is probably the only yearly newspaper in 
the world—the Eskimo Bulletin. Considering that 
the Eskimos have no written language, the result is 
admirable indeed. 
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Uncle Ben and the 
Panther. 


BY STANLEY KENNETH SMITH, OF ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


“The incident here described,” writes Mr. Smith, ‘occurred to my uncle, Benjamin Smith, many 

years ago in the woods of the parish of Blissville, Sunbury County, New Brunswick. The brothers 

mentioned in the narrative were Joseph and Daniel Smith, both of whom lived at Blissville 
for many years.” 


4! HOUGH I should live to be as old 
f as Methuselah, I shall never forget 
py Ss Pe, being treed by that Indian devil 
eS Nee which bit and clawed at me until 
your father and Uncle Joe came 
up and scared him away, finding me with thirty- 
nine different wounds on my legs and feet.” 

That was the way my Uncle Ben always 
began the story of his encounter with a fierce 
panther in the New Brunswick woods many 
years ago. This much would he say to us child- 
ren, gathered about the fire at night, and then 
we knew our good uncle was well started on his 
most thrilling story, the truth of which was 
attested to by the curiously-shaped scars on 
Uncle Ben’s left leg from ankle to thigh, which 
some of us boys had seen. I have set the story 
down here much as he told it. 


We were logging that winter on the south 
branch of the Oromocto, and IJ had spent Christ- 
mas at home with Aunt Mary and the kids, 
leaving your dad and Uncle Joe to mind the 
camp. It was a good ten-mile walk going back 
into the woods, but with the “ tote road ” well 
tramped I walked along at a pretty good rate, 
and reckoned on getting in before dark. 

The sun was just going down when, about two 
miles from camp, I suddenly heard a call like 
the cry of a child. It was too far from the 


settlement for any youngsters to be about, and 
Vol. xxviii, —22, 


I was woodsman enough to know that I was in 
danger of meeting what we called then an 
“ Indian devil,’ and the right name of which, 1 
have learned since, is the Loup cervier, or Canada 
lynx. 

I guessed that the animal had scented me and 
was now trying to lure me on with its deceptive 
human cry. I had no rifle, axe, or weapon of 
any kind, except a stout open knife, which I 
always carried. All this I thought of as I hurried 
along, for I did not stop to speculate on the 
chances of a battle, but ran with all my might 
in the direction of the camp. I hoped to elude 
the animal, but, true to his name, with devilish 
instinct the brute approached the wood road 
much faster than I could travel, and at the right 
angle to head me off. This I found out when, 
to my dismay, a sinuous grey shape suddenly 
emerged from the underbrush ahead and barred 
my further progress. His short round ears were 
twitching nervously, his eyes glaring viciously, 
and his lithe body poised as if for a spring. 

Finding my escape to the camp cut off, I 
looked about for some other way to avoid the 
vicious and hungry beast. Two poplar trees 
stood by the side of the road, about three feet 
apart, both clear of branches except for a few 
feet at the top, and I decided that my haven of 
refuge lay there. 

In those days I was one of the best men on 
the stream to handle lumber, and my experience 
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“I caught bim fall in the neck with a well-directed kick.” 


on the logs made it easy for me to shin up one of 
the trees, so that in a moment I had put several 
feet between myself and the gaping jaws of the 
panther below. He made no attempt to follow 
at first, being apparently somewhat taken back 
by this sudden move on my part, and I climbed 
rapidly onward to the top. I was beginning to 
think that the worst which could happen to me 
would be having to remain in the tree all night 
or until rescued by my brothers, when, to my 
horror, I saw the brute slowly ascending the 
second tree, which stood within a few feet of the 
one in which I had taken refuge. Like a great 


cat he scaled the tree, and as he came opposite 
the feline fangs reached out for me. 
Fortunately I had chosen the taller of the 
trees, and so the panther could not spring on my 
head and shoulders, although he’ made several 
efforts to do so. His fierce snapping at my legs 
gave me an idea which, as it proved, saved my 
life, and when he had descended after his first 
futile attempt to reach me I put my plan in 
execution. I had on a pair of high-legged boots, 
very common in those days, and with my belt 
I tied my long knife firmly to my left foot. 
Presently, with agile movements, the panther 


UNCLE BEN 
again ascended, and this time when he reached 
out from the other tree I caught him full in the 
neck with a well-directed kick, which inflicted 
a nasty knife-wound and nearly jarred me trom 
my perch. 

The stab gave the panther the 
surprise of his life, and as he 
retreated I thought he would 
make off at once ; but little did 
I know that I had a veritable 
four-footed fiend to deal with. 
With blood- matted mane he 
climbed the tree again, and this 
time it was the brute that drew 
blood. So quick were his move- 
ments that he had inserted his 
teeth in my ankle before I could 
drive the knife home, and his 
fangs brought away not only a 
piece of my boot and sock, but 
tore the flesh as well. My foot 
bled freely, and the trunks of 
both trees were soon running 
with blood. 

- After each attempt to reach 
me the lynx would descend the tree, nurse 
his wounds for a moment, and then come back 
at me. He looked a terrifying sight enough, 
with his skull almost bared of skin’ from the 
slashes of my knife, his fetid breath coming in 
short gasps, and his baleful eyes fixed on my 
face. 

For half an hour the struggle 
went on. I was getting weak 
from loss of blood, and from 
thigh to ankle was a mass of 
bites and scratches, while my 
boots were torn to shreds, the 
left one being only held in place 
by the strap that bound my 
precious knife to the laccrated 
foot. 

Intermittently, when the demon 
grey shape slid to the ground 
to rest, I shouted wildly for 


AND THE 


Uncle Ben, who here describes his 
strange fight with « panther. 


From a Photegraph. 
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help. My brothers said afterwards that they 
came as soon as they heard the first call, and it 
must have been that something of the agony and 
despair which [ suffered when the fight was at 
its hottest got into my very 
voice and carried to them a 
mile and a half away. Before 
they arrived, however, I had 
given the panther what I have 
always believed was his death- 
blow. I caught him in the neck 
again, the knife going so deep 
that I could hardly withdraw it, 
and, judging from the amount 
of blood left. on his trail when 
your father and Uncle Joe came 
up, his jugular vein must have 
been severed. The vicious brute 
seemed to realize that help was 
coming from the camp, for when 
your father, who was ahead, 
hove in sight with an axe, the 
creature slipped down the tree 
and dashed away. Just then I 
fainted, and, losing my grip, 
slid limply to the ground, my fall being broken 
by a stunted spruce. 

I was so far gone and looking in such bad 
shape that the others gave up any thought of 
chasing the panther, and turned their attention 
to me. They carried me to the camp, where I 
lay delirious for days, and J did 
no more work that winter. Be- 
fore the others could leave me 
there was a heavy thaw, and they 
were never able to track the 
“Indian devil,” but I am pretty 
certain that his bones are rest- 
ing within a mile of the place 
which came so near being the 
scene of my own death. Even 
now whenever I see a tall poplar 
tree with branches only at the 
top I always shudder and look 
the other way. 


Unele Ben's brother Daniel, who came 
to his rescue and put the panther to 
light. 


From a Photograph. 


The Authoress at Pweto, carrying 
‘a baby leopard. . 
From a Photograph. 


LEFT Pweto early one Monday 
/ morning, having sent on my carriers 


A WHITE 
WOMAN IN _ 
THE CONGO. 


BY MARGUERITE ROBY. 


An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady that a seasoned explorer 
might well be proud of having accomplished. Bntering the Congo in 
June, 1910, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand miles during the 
ensuing five months, being unaccompanied for the greater part of the 
distance, save by black porters. She is the first white woman to have 
accomplished this remarkable journey, alone or otherwise, and her 
adventures en route were both numerous and exciting, and several times 
only her pluck and resource enabled her to escape from serious peril. 
At many of the villages visited a white woman had never before been 
seen. In this instalment the authoress relates ‘how she killed a leopard 
and brought down her first elephant. 
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down again and made them, very unwillingly, 
continue the march. 


ahead. To my astonishment, when 
we had gone barely eleven miles we 
came up with these men, and found 
the tent put up all ready for the night. This was 
too short a stage altogether, and as, moreover, 
the water here was very bad, I had the tent taken 


From a} 


Mrs. Roby’s porters waiting to be 


We had been going for about an hour when 
great clouds appeared on the horizon. However, 
as the rains were not due for some months, we 
went gaily on into the dense bush, until suddenly 
a terrific peal of thunder and a great flash of 
lightning caused me to fall clean off my bicycle. 


"passed "’ by the doctor. [Photograpn. 
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The thunder sounded so close that I was deafened 
for several moments, but as soon as I had re- 
covered 1 mounted again and rode on as fast as 
I could after the soldicrs. “Oh, madame,” said 
the officer, when I came up, “I do not like the 
lightning !_ We will dismount, leave our machines 
under a tree, and sit in the shelter which the 
soldiers have made until the rain passes.” We 
got under cover just in time, for a few seconds 
later down came a regular tropical downpour. 
When it had abated a little I decided that we 
had better continue our journey, as we still had 
about fifteen miles to go, and it was now after 
five o’clock. 

T rode forward as fast as the sandy road would 
permit, but, though I plodded doggedly on, there 
was still no village to be seen. All the time the 
rain was coming down in torrents, and I was wet 
through and through. Then, suddenly, night 
descended, and it became so dark that I had to 
dismount and push my machine slowly forward 
through one long chain of puddles. I could not 
see five yards ahead, except when a great flash 
of lightning showed me the path, and 1 found it 
hard to make progress. I had ridden far ahead 
of my porters and the soldiers, and was quite 
alone. 

While I stumbled forward, straining my eyes 
to pierce the gloom, I became conscious of a 
curious sound coming from the dense bush on 
my left. I stood still and listened ; my heart 
began to beat rapidly, and my hair grew moist 
with a cold sweat. There was a leopard within 
twenty yards of me, snarling over its prey, and, 


White officials giving the Authoress a send-off. 


(Photograph. 


try as I would, I could not move one step from 
where I was standing ! 

There I stood, rooted to the spot, in a sort of 
trance, without light or weapon of any kind, 
waiting—waiting against my will. 

After a long while some of the carriers came up, 
and, hearing the sound, passed on very swiftly 
and quietly ; but even then I could not move. 
Afterwards the officer appeared and took my 
machine from me, and this action seemed to 
break the spell. ‘‘ I like not this bush,” he told 
me ; “ the porters say plenty lion and leopard.” 
Then he asked me for a light, and I remembered 
that there was an eight-candle-power electric 
torch in one of the baskets. Of course, as luck 
would have it, it was in the basket of the very 
last porter who came up, but we were very thank- 
ful when it was at length produced. As soon as 
I turned up the light the porters fled, crying out 
that it was witchcraft, but in the end they were 
glad enough of it, for the light shone out well 
ahead, showing us the path. 

At ten o’clock we reached a village a avery 
high stockade round it, and, waking up the chief, 
we told him that we should remain there for the 
night. He seemed quite satisfied, and sent a 
few of his men to help put up the tents. I 
sat in the rain until my tent was up, then had a 
cup of tea, a strong dose of brandy, and ten 
grains of quinine, after which I went to bed. I 
had gone for twenty-eight hours on three cups of 
tea and two poached eggs, but could not sleep, 
and at about three o'clock was disturbed by a 
dreadful smell, followed by the roar of a lion. 
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My tent was close to the stockade, and there was 
a lion just outside, but fortunately it did not 
remain there very long, and after it had moved 
away I fell asleep and did not wake again till 
six o’clock, when I got up and prepared for the 
march. 

Most of the porters had already gone on, but 
Thomas got me some coffee and toast, which I 
was very glad to have. The officer had been 
thoughtful enough to have a good meal himself, 
but calmly told me that the less one ate en route 
the better, so he had sent the porters on. How- 
ever, the chief brought me a bunch of bananas, 
and soon I was off again, leaving the officer to 
follow. 

This day’s march was to have been six and a 
half hours, but I had not gone far when one of 
my tyres became punctured, and in the end ran 
down altogether. I went on, pushing my 
machine along, until twelve o’clock, when I 
reached a running stream, where I drank spar- 
ingly, and then, gathering some leaves, made a 
pillow in a shady spot and lay down. Presently 
Thomas came up with the tea-basket, and I had 
a cup of tea and a small tot of brandy. Thomas 
told me that my “rearguard bicycle” (the 
officer’s) had also become broken; and sure 
enough, just as I was finishing my tea, the officer 
himself appeared, in stockinged feet, and with 
one of the soldiers carrying his machine and 
another his boots. He did look a sight, and I 
roared with laughter when I saw him. He told 
me that the nails in his boots had hurt his feet, 
so he took them off, and—‘ Voila /” 

I asked him’ how much farther he thought we 
should have to go, and he said that we ought to 
arrive at camp by about two p.m. ; but my capito 
protested that it was “ Mengi, mengi, mengi,” 
meaning that it was very far away yet. Then 


Belgian native troope at a village, 


the officer went on to see that the tent was up by 
the time I arrived, and afterwards I, too, resumed 
my march with Thomas and my capita, the latter 
carrying my guns 

Oh, how we walked that day! On and on, 
for hour after hour, and every time I asked 
where the village was the reply was always, 
“ Mengi, mengi,” until at last, at five o’clock, I 
could move no farther, and, sitting down, I 
became a veritable woman and, with my face 
in my hands, sobbed like a baby! To walk 
another step just then was a physical impos- 
sibility, and I determined to send my capito on 
and have the tent brought back, when he sud- 
denly exclaimed: “ Machila! machila!” and, 
looking up, I saw a native machila coming 
towards us. The officer had sent it from camp 
for me. 

And so, in the end, I actually did reach camp 
that night, to find my tent up and a dinner of 
chickens, rice, onions, and potatoes in course of 
preparation. When I invited the officer to join 
me at dinner he replied: “ Oh, madame, I am 
very hungry, and I shall eat one whole chicken 
myself, so permit my boy to put a chicken with 
yours, and we will eat together.” To this I 
consented, and then we both took some quinine. 
A few minutes after he had taken his I was much 
alarmed to hear him call out: “Mon Dieu! Je 
transpire beaucoup! J’ai la fevre!”~ And, 
wrapping blankets about him, he flung himself 
down on the bed in the guest-house, where he 
had meant to sleep. I was greatly amused, as 
he had told me that he was a very strong man 
and could walk his soldiers off their feet. 

When dinner was brought in I gave him some 
soup, and afterwards offered him his chicken ; 
but no—he declared he was too tired and had 
fever, and must go to bed. I made an excellent 


[ Photograph. 
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dinner, and as I was finishing the chief of the 
village came in and advised us to close the guest- 
house at night, as there were many leopards 
about. , 

Instantly all was confusion. The officer was 
up and rushing about, his fever quite forgotten 
in face of this new peril. The soldiers received 


The animal dropped where he stood, without 
a snarl, but the yells of my friend the officer still 
continued, and presently I saw a flaming torch 
of blazing grass thrust out from the guest-house 
by one of the soldiers, in order to scare away the 
now harmless marauder. The beast was found 
next morning quite dead. 


Frost a) 


orders to sleep inside the guest-house with him, 
also his boy ; and in the midst of these frantic 
preparations I retired to my tent, where soon 
afterwards I fell sound asleep. 

I don’t know how long I slept, but I was 
awakened by the most horrible yells, which 
brought me out of bed with my electric torch in 
double quick time. I peeped through a slit in 
the tent, and there, sure enough, I saw a great 
leopard prowling round the guest-house, quite 
undisturbed, apparently, by the awful noise 
that was issuing from within. 

I picked up my rifle and considered matters. 
Tf I fired and missed, which was very probable, 
ny bullet would enter the guest-house, and I 
should very likely bag a black soldier. On the 
other hand, if the leopard stood still, presenting 
a fair mark for a few seconds, surely I might 
c~int on bringing him down. As if in answer 
to my wish, the animal did just then come to a 
halt, giving me a decent broadside view of his 
body. I felt it was a safe shot, even for me, and, 
threwing up my gun, took aim and fired. 


The gun-bearers crossing « native bridge. 
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We did not resume our march next day, but 
devoted ourselves to mending the: bicycles and 
recovering from our late exertions. I looked 
round the village, but here, as elsewhere on this 
eventful journey, could discover no cases of 
mutilation nor of forced labour. That evening 
I prepared myself a delightful little dinner, and 
was informed by the officer that he would like 
to travel with me always, which I knew meant 
that he appreciated my cooking and the fact 
that I did not need waiting on. We were to 
start at five o’clock next morning, and when 
bidding him good night I ventured to express a 
hope that his sleep would not again be disturbed 
by leopards, But, alas! there was no sleep for 
us that night, for hyenas and lions seemed abso- 
lutely to surround the place, and all through the 
night the soldiers kept firing off their guns to 
scare the beasts away. 

In the morning I was aroused by the voice of 
the officer outside my tent, telling me curtly that 
it was time to start, to which I replied that we 
were travelling at my pleasure and not at his, 
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This seemed to annoy 
him considerably, and 
the upshot of it was 
that I sent him about 
his business and con- 
tinued my journey 
alone. 

An hour’s travelling 
brought me to a 
village where we 
found the natives in 
a state of very great 


excitement. A lion had 
been into the village 
the night before and 
had nearly scratched 
down the door of one of 
the huts, and the chief 
warned us to be careful 
bn the journey that lay 
velore us. We set out, 
i taking the capito and 
Thomas with me in 
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Native soldiers on the 
march. 
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advance. We came to a river, 
which we crossed, and had pro- 
ceeded about five hundred yards 
beyond when we heard a terrific roaring quite 
close to us. 

Dropping on all fours, we crept stealthily along 
through the bush, and had covered about fifty 
yards when I saw, right in front of us, with his 
back turned towards me,a big lion gazing intently 
into the bush, while his tail switched sharply to 
and fro. As I gazed, the brute gave one grea’ 
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bound through the grass and disappeared from 
sight, and at the same moment I heard the sharp 
bark of a reed-buck, and knew that ‘“‘ Zemba ” 
had caught his prey. 

Remounting my bicycle, the march was con- 
tinued .without any further excitement for a 
time, and then, just as we were least expecting 
it, another fearful roar arose. The capito 
dropped the gun and ran. I fell off my bicycle 
and picked it up, and Thomas said: “ Bwano, 
give me matches ; I make fire, you blow gun, 


at last were reluctantly compelled to resume our 
march. 

This day’s journey was a very pleasant one, 
apart from the tragedy with which it opened, 
our route lying up and down mountains and 
across a great plain, where, in the distance, with 
the aid of my field-glasses, I could see herds of 
wild game, zebras, and every kind of antelope. 
All round me were superb orchids and the most _ 


~ gorgeous butterflies that I have ever seen. 


Many times I stopped to watch a long train of 


The tent throogh the side of which Mrs. Roby shot « prowling leopard. 
From a Photograph. 


Zemba run away!” So I fired the gun and 
Thomas lit the long grass, and we stood and 
listened while the little breeze sent the flames 
dancing away before us. Then we started off 
again, and had not gone far before Thomas 
pointed to the fresh spoor of a lion, which had 
certainly only just been made. We sprinted 
on, and, in the excitement of the moment, took 
a wrong path and came upon a herd of impala. 
As soon as they saw us, and before I could get 
hold of my gun, they were off ; and I must say 
I was glad not to have fired and hit one of these 
graceful creatures, as I watched them jumping 
high into the air while they ran from us. 

On reaching the end of our march I found my 
tent put up in the middle of a very dirty village, 
so I had it taken down again and ‘put up in the 
bush a little way outside. I learned that lions 
had taken twenty-four people in three months 
from this village, and, as my capito expressed it, 
there were “ plenty lion about.” Poor fellow ! 
he had reason to remember the fact, for next 
morning, soon after starting, a lion came out of 
the bush and carried off his wife. He came back 
and met me with the terrible news just as I was 
leaving the village, and I hurried off with him at 
once to follow the lion from the point where it 

“had seized the woman. For two hours we stuck 
to its tracks, but find it again we could not, and 


black ants, five or six abreast, carrying off cater- 
pillars, dragon-flies, white ants, etc., for their 
larder; and once I saw a duel to the death 


between two of these black warriors. I tried to 
separate them with two pieces of long grdss, but 
could not do so until one was dead, an then the 


other carried him off. Farther on I came upon a 
great disturbance near a white ant-heap that had 
been knocked over. Here black ants had made 
a little hole in the ground, and as the white ants 
passed they flicked up Some dust, which knocked 
the white ants into the hole. When the prisoners 
tried to crawl out the black ants flicked up more 
dust, and back they fell again and again, until 
exhausted ; then the black ants carried them 
away. 4 

On this plain I shot a young zebra, the mask 
of which I afterwards had made into a sheath for 
my hunting-knife. That evening I camped at 
the village of Lubilia, where the chief told me 
they were rarely troubled by any wild animals. 

After dinner and a bath I went to bed, con- 
tented with the world and all therein, but had 
only been asleep a few hours when I was 
awakened by the horrid call of two hyenas close 
to my*tent. This was followed by a great pur- 
ring, and then I heard Thomas call to me: 
“Please, Missisi, stay in tent! Big leopard 
inside!” I listened intently, and, sure enough, 
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the great cat was moving about between the 
outer and inner walls of my tent, knocking over 
my provision-boxes like ninepins! I reached 
for my gun and fired through the side of the tent, 
and the brute made off in double quick time ; 
but I tried in vain to sleep any more that night. 
Next morning I was up and off fairly early, 
accomplishing the four hours’ march to Kisonga 
without incident. Here I enjoyed the “best 
night’s rest I had had for some time, and at six 
on the following morning set out for KaHele. 
The chief met me about three hundred yards 
outside this village, and I asked him to bring me 
flour for my carriers and two chickens for myself, 
paying him in Belgian money. To my astonish- 
ment he implored me to give him money “ with 
the head of Ingleesi Edward on it!” Imagine 
being asked by the chief of a remote village in 
Central Africa for money with the head of the 
English King on it! As a matter of fact, I had 
very little British money about me, but man- 
aged to find a sixpence, with which he was 


cent view, with a range of mountains in the back- 
ground. Here I rested and had breakfast, and 
then, mounting my bicycle, started to coast 
down the hill. travelling thus for an hour and a 
half without once turning a pedal. Often I saw 
the fresh tracks of every kind of wild animal, 
many of which had evidently passed only a few 
hours before ; but when we came upon the abso- 
lutely fresh spoor of three elephants I could 
resist the temptation no longer, and, dismount- 
ing, determined to follow them. 

There is no mistaking the spoor of elephants, 
for when one of them puts his foot down in soft 
earth he leaves a hole big enough to take a bath 
in, while the grass and branches which they tear 
up and scatter about are sure indications of the 
path by which they have travelled. 

Turning aside from my route, with Thomas 
and two porters, I set out to follow the path 
through the bush left by the elephants. For 
two solid hours we pushed on, until, at a word 
from one of the boys, we all pulled up quickly, 


From a) 


delighted. Afterwards the whole village turned 
out in force and, standing before my tent, sang 
a native song in honour of the first white woman 
they had ever seen. 

I had another good night’s rest, and started 
early next day for Lukonzolwa. The first part 
of the march was up a very gentle incline, the 
top of which I did not reach for over two hours ; 
but then I was well repaid by the most magnifi- 


The elephant shot by the Authoress. 
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and then began to creep carefully through the 
long grass a little to one side of the path. There 
were a few big trees about fifty yards ahead, 
and from the signs made by the boy I gathered 
that we might expect to find our quarry there. 
Very, very slowly we stole forward until we 
reached the sheltering trunk of a single tree, 
and here, handing me the rifle, my boy motioned 
me to take a peep ahead. I rose cautiously to 
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a kneeling position, keeping my body close 
against the tree-trunk, and peered out through 
the grass-blades. For several seconds I could 
see nothing, but presently distinguished some- 
thing resembling a big brown leaf that seemed 
to flap to and fro in the wind. Looking still 
more carefully, the truth was borne in upon me 
that this “leaf” was, in fact, the ear of an 
elephant ; for now I could distinguish the curve 
of the animal’s forehead and the line of the 
back. 

Taking a deep breath, I slowly thrust forward 
my rifle till my sight covered a point on the 
shoulder near the lower edge of the ear. Then 
I held my breath for a second and pulled the 
trigger. Everything seemed to happen at once 
after that. There was a tremendous crashing 
through the bush in front, accompanied by great 
trumpetings. My boys dashed forward and I 
found myself rushing after them, wondering 
what had been the result of the shot. Then 
there arose a chorus of yells, and, emerging 
through the grass, I came upon my porters exe- 
cuting a dance of triumph around the prostrate 
form of my first elephant. But what pleased 
me most was the fact that I had killed the 
brute with one shot. 

On getting back to the path I remounted my 
machine, and for over an hour coasted on down- 
hill towards Lukonzolwa. Outside the village 
two Belgian officers and the chief met me and 
escorted me in. My advent caused quite a 
sensation, for the natives had never seen a white 
woman before, and crowded round to have a 
good look at me. By this time I had grown 
accustomed to being stared at, and took it as a 
matter of course. One of the officers offered 
me some fresh mutton, which I accepted, and 
invited them to dinner. They left my camp 
for their own quarters in the village soon after 
nine p.m., when I turned in, but had scarcely 
got to sleep when I was awakened by my boys 
shouting at a couple of hyenas which were 
hanging round the camp. However, after that 
I got to sleep again, and did not wake until 
seven next morning. 

I had decided to spend the day here, so this 
late awakening did not matter ; but I was dis- 
appointed to hear the soldiers firing at a tem- 
porary range all through the day, as I had hoped 
to get some buck, which was out of the question 
with so much noise going on. I lunched with 
the officers, and just as we had finished a terrific 
thunderstorm came on, with floods of rain. 
When it had abated somewhat they sent me back 
to my tent in a native machila, and I was glad 


to find that the faithful Thomas had been sensible 
enough to close the tent up. I dined alone that 
night and went to bed early, but once more my 
beauty sleep was broken. 

This time it was by a series of terrific yells 
and screams, which caused me to jump out of bed 
with a start before I was properly awake. I 
called to Thomas, who rushed up to the outside 
of the tent crying: ‘‘ Missisi, leopard kill man. 
Please come!” I slipped on a dressing-gown 
and went out to see what had happened. Two 
hundred yards away from my tent the men were 
sitting round a fire at supper. To the outer 
edge of this circle a leopard had sneaked up 
unobserved, and as one of the men turned his 
head the leopard had raised its paw and had torn 
away half the unfortunate fellow’s face. The 
other porters had thrown burning branches 
from the fire at the brute, which had made off, 
leaving the wretched porter behind, a truly 
fearful sight. 

T hastily got out my surgical instruments and 
began to stitch up the face, but it was a ghastly 
job, and the most horrible sight that I have ever 
seen outside an operating-room. When my 
gruesome work was accomplished and the man 
properly bandaged up I again became a mere 
woman, and fainted dead away. 

As our next day’s march was to be a long one, 
I got up at five o’clock and sent on as many 
porters as I could spare, and then dressed and 
had a cup of coffee, starting myself at six a.m. 
On this trek I passed through some half-dozen 
villages, at all of which the natives turned out 
en masse and greeted me with the most awful 
war-whoops. If I had not already been greeted 
elsewhere in similar fashion, these whoops and 
hand-clappings would probably have alarmed 
me somewhat ; but as it was I returned their 
welcome with the reply, “‘O Zambo !” (“‘ Good 
morning !”), which was the signal for fresh 
outbursts. 

I scrutinized the inhabitants of all these 
villages, and, indeed, of all the villages through 
which I passed during my six months’ journey, 
but still failed to discover any mutilations. As 
for “ forced labour,” I had already come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the wonderful tales 
about this form of tyranny were just so much 
moonshine, manufactured and published for 
some occult reasons which my poor mind was 
then unable to fathom. There is, in fact, no 
such thing as “ forced labour,” at any rate in 
the Katanga district, through which I passed. 
Of this fact I had ample proof before I had com- 
pleted my journey, as will presently be seen. 


: (To be continued.) 
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How romance came into the life of a young ship’s engineer in the form of a pretty girl with a casket 


of jewels, pursued relentlessly by a couple of scoundrels. 


Mr. Player felt it his duty to save the 


girl from her persecutors, and right manfully he set to work. What transpired subsequently is 
told in the story. 


HE adventure which I am about to 
relate occurred to me some few 
years back, ‘and, although at_ the 
time it left me with a very painful 
impression, I now look back upon 
it as one of those amusing but embarrassing 
episodes which come to most men once in a 
lifetime. 

At the period referred to I was acting as 
fourth engineer on a boat belonging to a line of 
steamships that were neither tramps nor mail- 
boats, but held a sort of intermediate position. 

They had a regular run from England to the 
South American ports, and carried thirty or 
forty first-class passengers ; but,as their profits 
depended almost entirely on freight, the pas- 
sengers had to take a back seat when the needs 
of the cargo demanded it. When freights were 
ruinously low the company would often, for the 
outward run, clear the main and ’tween decks, 
and fill them with emigrants picked up at the 
Spanish and Portuguese ports. 

It was on one of these occasions that the 
curious circumstances arose which I have 
endeavoured to describe in the following story. 
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We called at one port only—Vigo, I believe— 
where we picked up our full crowd of emigrants; 
in fact more, for extra accommodation (of a 
sort) had to be run up in a few hours to house 
the surplus. They were quite the usual type 
of Spanish emigrant, neither better nor worse, 
and reminded one of a crowd of organ-grinders 
and ice-cream venders, the only apparent 
distinction being that they were not half so 
clean. The few who could claim any degree of 
respectability about their clothing when they 
arrived aboard at once changed into garments 
as disreputable as those of their fellow-voyagers. 
And, as is the habit of the Spanish emigrant, 
they probably finished the trip in the clothes 
they started in, never once removing them 
during the voyage. 

We got away in very good weather, which 
gave our “ Dago”’ passengers a chance to get 
used to their strange surroundings, and they 
soon began to indulge freely in their favourite 
recreations—sleeping and gambling. 

My watch was what is known as the “ eight 
to twelve,” and at midnight, after I was relieved 
and had written up the log, it was my habit to 
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go up on deck for a blow in the wind before 
bathing and turning in. The officers’ and 
engineers’ rooms were situated amidships 
immediately above the main deck, on what was 
generally known as the “saloon deck,” and 
from this part of the ship the emigrants were 
rigorously excluded. 

It was on the fourth night out, when, having 
just come off watch, I was sitting on the coaming 
of my cabin door cooling down, and letting what 
little breeze there was dry off some of the per- 
spiration with which I was saturated. The 
night was very dark, for there was no moon, and, 
as is usual at that hour, nearly all lights were 
out, so the ship was in almost total darkness, 
and everything seemed deadly still and quiet. 

I was enjoying a pipe and also the tranquillity 
of the surroundings—in pleasant contrast to the 
noise and racket down below. My thoughts ran 
on nothing in particular, when suddenly my 
attention was arrested by a noise which sounded 
as though someone had accidentally kicked 
against a grating. I looked up instinctively, 
and was somewhat surprised to see a figure of 
rather slight proportions slip rapidly behind a 
ventilator that stood a few feet away. Con- 
cealment being the obvious object of this move- 
ment, I immediately concluded it was some 
rascal of a “ Dago” out on a pilfering expe- 
dition, . 

I was on my feet in a moment and cautiously 
approached the ventilator. Quite expecting 
to have a knife hurled at me, I was prepared to 
spring aside at the slightest indication of move- 
ment. 

Judge of my surprise when, instead 0. the 
sneaking Spaniard I had expected to find, I 
came upon a slightly-built woman of rather 
under the medium height. She was dressed in 
a dark, hooded cloak that covered her head and 
reached to her feet. With her hands clasped 
before her and her face upturned she stood in 
an imploring attitude, and, even with the little 
light that there was, I could see that her features 
were cast in no ordinary mould. 

“ Ah, sefior, sefior! me no malo, me no malo, 
sefior!” she cried, in such sad and plaintive 
tones that they rang in my ears for many a day 
afterwards. Her voice was the most musical 
Thad ever heard, and I am afraid was in a great 
measure responsible for my neglect in exercising 
that caution which I should have used in such 
circumstances. “Muy bien,” I replied, sooth- 
ingly, and she looked up at me with an expres- 
sion of relief and gratitude. 

My obvious duty now was to call the quarter- 
master and have her removed, but just then 
curiosity was stronger in me than the sense of 
duty. What was she doing there? Evidently 


she was there for no nefarious purpose, for her 
whole bearing indicated that she was in some 
great trouble. 

Fortunately I had a good knowledge of the 
Spanish language, so there would be no difficulty 
in understanding each other. 

I told her to follow me, and, stepping into my 
Toom, switched on the light. As she stood 
outside, the light streamed through the door and 
shone full upon her. For some moments I stood 
gazing at her with an admiration that I am 
afraid was all too apparent. The agonized and 
frightened look in eyes that glistened with tears 
seemed only to enhance the delicate beauty of 
her face as she looked up at me with an 
expression of hopeless appeal. 

I must confess that I was completely 
fascinated, and inwardly vowed that, whatever 
her trouble might be, it would be no fault of 
mine if it were not put right pretty quickly. 

Then, in the most sympathetic manner I 
could command, I put a few questions to her, 
and was rewarded by seeing her confidence in me 
increasing rapidly. Anyhow, she soon had me 
in possession of her history, and I must admit 
that I experienced strong homicidal tendencies 
while certain portions of it were being recounted. 

Her name, it appeared, was Alsinda Romero, 
and both her parents had died when she was 
quite young. Her father was very wealthy, and 
left his entire fortune to her, entrusting his only 
brother José with her guardianship. These duties 
her uncle carried out faithfully until the time 
came for his niece to control her own fortune. 
Then, first by persuasion and afterwards by 
threats, he had tried to force her into a marriage 
with his son Alisardo. She refused, for she 
detested this cousin, who, besides being a 
profligate, was of a most cruel and vindictive 
nature. Then for several months she was the 
victim of continued persecution. She had 
travelled about the country in a vain endeavour 
to conceal her whereabouts ; but sooner or later 
they invariably discovered her hiding-place, 
when she was compelled to flee elsewhere. 

Once they had nearly succeeded in kidnapping 
her, and she shuddered as she told me this, for 
they had made it clear to her that they would 
not hesitate at murder jf she refused to comply 
with their wishes. She had reason to believe 
that they had even engaged assassins for this 
purpose; for, if her death were proved, her 
money would by right go to her uncle. 

At last, in despair, she communicated with an 
old school friend living in Buenos Ayres, and it 
was arranged she should go out there and live 
with this friend’s family. The difficulty was to 
get out of the country unobserved, so she made 
a hurried trip to Vigo, intending to stop there a 
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few hours only; just long enough to make 
some inquiries about the sailings to South 
America. 

Our ship arrived at that port almost at the 
same time as she did, and, hearing we were 
carrying emigrants, it suddenly occurred to her 
that the surest means of concealing her move- 
ments would be to disguise herself as an emigrant 
and book through under an assumed name. 
Such was her terror of these two men that she 
preferred braving the hardships of an emigrant’s 
life rather than run any risk of discovery. 

Unfortunately, she had but little money with 
her, and there was no time to communicate 
with her bankers; but she had two cases of 
jewellery, which she generally carried with her, 
and they by themselves were worth quite a 
small fortune. 

In spite of her surroundings, she was com- 
paratively happy, for she was at peace; but, 
alas ! that day she had suddenly found herself 
face to face with her villainous cousin! He 
leered at her triumphantly, and was immediately 
joined by his father. Both were impersonating 
poor emigrants. She told me that she staggered 
back to the women’s quarters, and for some time 
was too stupefied to think connectedly. ‘Then 
she discovered that two of the women berthed 
near to her were in communication with her 
uncle and cousin. There was little doubt that 
some scheme was on foot to get possession of 
her jewels, as several attempts of this sort had 
been made before. She had no one to go to for 
help, as her fellow-voyagers belonged to such a 
class that any appeal in their direction would 
undoubtedly have made matters worse. 

“Then,” she continued, ‘‘I remembered, 
sefior, that you came on deck every night at 
this time ; also that it was quiet, as all the people 
were asleep. I have come to you in despair. 
You know my history. Help me, sefor! In 
the name of our Holy Mother, help me!” 

And once again she gave me that helpless and 
imploring look. 

Of course, the matter was serious enough, and 
ought to be brought before the skipper at once— 
I knew that ; but the more I looked at her. the 
more reluctant I became to invoke the aid of 
others. I suppose vanity had something to do 
with this, for I experienced an inordinate desire 
to appear before this bewitching little lady in 
the réle of the chivalrous knights of old. So, of 
course, I uncompromisingly offered to help her 
in any way that was possible. 

“Gracias! Oh, gracias, sefor!” she ex- 
claimed, tears of gratitude filling her eyes. She 
then explained that the only help I could afford 
her at the moment was by taking immediate 
charge of her jewels, and this I readily consented 


to do. And then, she suggested, during the 
voyage I might be able to help her to devise 
some means of escaping from the ship unobserved. 
I would do my best, I told her emphatically, and 
it was arranged that she should meet me for a 
few minutes the following night, when we could 
discuss any plans that had occurred to either 
of us. 

As there was nothing more to be said, she 
crept softly away, and soon returned with the 
two cases, which, judging from their weight, 
fully bore out her statement as to the value of 
their contents. = 

Then, with a grateful little smile, she left me. 
and I “ turned in,” feeling remarkably pleased 
with myself. It was a long time before sleep 
came to me, and when it did it was accompanied 
by all sorts of wild dreams. 

The next day I found myself thinking more 
about the pretty little Spanish heiress and how 
I could assist her than of my duties; in fact, 
while on watch I had to pull myself up pretty 
smartly once or twice for inattention. 

The following night we met again, and I was 
enabled to tell her that I had already commenced 
to formulate a plan for her escape, which, 
although somewhat vague at present, would 
no doubt soon take definite shape. 

These surreptitious meetings took place 
regularly every night ;_ they were eagerly looked 
forward to by me, and always finished with a 
delightful little hand-squeeze. I had never 
known before how much sympathy can be 
expressed by a hand-shake. Then, one night, 
we both got a painful shock, for as I took her 
towards the gangway ladder a shadowy form 
glided rapidly away from behind the very venti- 
lator where I had first seen her, and the form was 
unmistakably that of the uncle. This was dis- 
concerting in the extreme, for, if I reported it, 
a man would be told off to keep watch on that 
deck every night, and this would put an end to 
Alsinda’s visits to me. 

But worse was yet to come, for she told me at 
our next meeting that during her previous visit 
her box had been forced and the contents tumbled 
about. No doubt her uncle’s two women con- 
federates were responsible for this outrage, and 
there was also no doubt as to what they had been 
searching for. Uncle José had evidently been 
keeping an eye on the girl’s movements while 
the operation was in progress. This put us on 
our guard, for there was no knowing what he 
might have overheard. 

Alsinda, with tears in her eyes, implored me 
to be careful of myself, as her uncle must now 
be fully aware that the cases were in my posses- 
sion. She seemed more easy in mind when I 
told her that, after having carefully sewn them 
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up in canvas, I had deposited the cases in 
my “ lock-up” in the engine-room. 

So, trying to laugh her fears away, I parted 
with her for the night, and fortunate it was 
for me that I was too anxious to sleep. 
About an hour after I had turned in my 
attention was attracted by a rustling noise 
somewhere near my bunk. I peered over 
the side and saw the dark figure of a man 
in the act of stealthily crawling towards 
me. Ina moment I was out and up; but, 
quick as I was, he was ready to meet me, 
and, making a savage lunge with a knife, 
turned and escaped before I had time to 
recover from the effort by which I had dodged 
his blow. 

Alsinda was greatly distressed when she heard 
this, and I could have kicked myself for a brute 
for having told her. She assured me that the 
two men would murder me if they once had the 
opportunity, for if such a deed were committed 
silently in the dead of night and they got 
away unobserved it would be impossible, with 
such a large number of people aboard, to 
connect them with the crime. After that, all 
through the heat of the tropics I had to sleep 
with my door shut and bolted. 

A few nights later I was enabled to inform 


Alsinda that my scheme for her escape from the 
Vol. xxviii. —23. 


"A shadowy form glided rapidly away from behind the ventilator.” 


ship was perfected, and I gave her a rough outline 
with a few of the details, which seemed very 
simple. Her joy at hearing this was inexpres- 
sible; she held my hand in both of hers, and in 
a broken voice told me she wished she had some- 
body like me always near and ready to protect 
her. 

After hearing this, perhaps it is not altogether 
surprising that I came aut with what had oftcn 
hovered on the tip of my tongue. In short, I 
proposed to marry her; nor is it surprising 
that she on her part accepted, I might almost 
say gratefully. 

That night, in view of the satisfactory turn 
my affairs had taken, I mentally arranged a good 
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deal of the future. I 
would leave the ship in 
Buenos Ayres and be 
done with the sea for 
ever. We would get 
married there as soon as 
possible ; neither should 
religious scruples stand 
in my light, for I was 
ready to turn Roman 
Catholic or anything else 
for her sweet sake. Then 
there was the life of 
affluenceahead; thehouse 
I would build away out 
in the country when we 
got home, and so on. My 
dreams were delightful 
that night. 

The night before we 
arrived at Rio I gave 
Alsinda full particulars 
of the way in which I 
proposed she should 
effect her escape. 

We had a Spanish lad 
below, workinghis passage 
out to Rio as a coal- 
trimmer, and with a little 
diplomacy and the pro- 
mise of a liberal money 
present I had persuaded 
him to consent to chang- 
ing clothes, name, and 
passport with Alsinda. He would pass well for 
a girl, and in consideration of the money agreed 
to ask no questions. As his quarters were in 
the fo’c’stle he had no communication with the 
emigrants, and would therefore hear no tales. I 
suggested that Alsinda, in this disguise, should 
go ashore at Rio and wait for the next boat 
to the River Plate, where I would meet her at 
Buenos Ayres. 

She was so pleased with my scheme that she 
could hardly express her delight. However, 
she modified the plan somewhat, and in one 
respect greatly relieved my mind. 

It appeared that her family had for years had 
financial transactions with a business house in 
Rio, she herself having been quite recently in 
communication with the head of the firm. She 
would go straight to him, she said, and crave his 
temporary protection ; and for fear of awkward 
questions being asked by the Customs when they 
found an emigrant in possession of so many 
valuable jewels, she would leave the trinkets 
with me for the time being, and get him to send 
one of his clerks for them. As he was a very 
influential business man in the city he would 
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“Quick as I was, he was ready to meet me.” 


have no difficulty in getting them ashore. 
Alsinda then showed me a small seal ring, and 
it was arranged that I was not to surrender the 
cases to anyone unless he brought a letter bearing 
an impression of that seal. 

I explained to Alsinda at what time, and 
where, she would find the lad’s clothes, and that, 
having changed, she was to leave hers in the 
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same place, where he would look for them when 
he wanted them. We then parted, and as we 
should be unable to have any communication 
on the following day our farewell was of a par- 
ticularly affectionate nature. 

We arrived at Rio early the next day, and as 
soon as the ship had obtained pratique the few 
passengers who were making that place their 
destination commenced to disembark. * 

On the plea of having a letter to finish, I 
managed, not without difficulty, to persuade 
the second engineer to allow me up from bclow. 

I was in a state of great anxiety as I watched 
the emigrants and their baggage going down the 
gangway to the shore boats. It was fortunate 
that the ship was so crowded, as it made it easier 
for anyone disguised to pass undetected. José 
and his rascally son were loafing about as near 
to the gangway as they could get, and I could 
see that they carefully scrutinized all those 
going ashore. 

The lad was the first to depart, and he got 
away unnoticed. ‘This was one load off my mind, 
as I was afraid the two men might detect some- 
thing familiar about his wearing apparel. 

Then came Alsinda’s turn; my heart was in 
my mouth as she passed down to the boat, but 
there was no hitch, for she made a capital boy, 
and it was some time before even I detected her. 
It was with a sense of great relief that at last I 
had the satisfaction of seeing her well on her way 
to the quay, clear once and for all, I hoped, 
from any more danger of persecution. 

In about three hours’ time, having finished 
my work below, I came up on deck for a smoke. 
Here I was much perturbed to find José and his 
son showing signs of great uneasin I got 
as close to them as I could without risk of being 
noticed ; they were talking together in under- 
tones, but by their gesticulations were evidently 
very excited. I could only think that they had 
missed Alsinda and suspected something very 
near the truth, and this seemed confirmed by 
their next action, for they hurriedly collected 
their few packages and took boat for the shore. 

The agent, in reply to a casual inquiry of mine, 
said that the pair had suddenly decided to finish 
their voyage at Rio instead of the River Plate. 

This, indeed, was serious news; but I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that it would be 
possible to warn Alsinda through the messenger 
who came for the cases. 

We had just finished dinner, and I was sitting 
in my room in an anxious state of mind, when I 
received a message stating that a gentleman from 
the shore wished to see me. I requested that 
he should be sent to me. Upon arrival he 
bowed politely and gave me a note, which, of 
course, was the one I had expected; it was 


properly sealed and apparently all in order. IT 
invited him to sit down; then I went below 
and brought up the two canvas-covered cases. 

When I returned the stranger was standing 
just outside talking to two other men—friends 
of his, he explained. He produced some keys, 
and I was rather surprised to see him open 
the cases and make a hasty inspection of their 
contents. : 

* Then, as I stood almost spellbound, looking at 
a collection of superb jewels which must have 
represented a large fortune, I was suddenly 
seized from behind and held in a firm grip. I 
was more astonished than alarmed, for, as it was 
broad daylight and there were many people on 
deck, there was not much fear of foul play. But 
my astonishment rapidly gave place to alarm 
upon being informed that I was under arrest 
and must accompany them ashore at once ! 

Of course, the skipper promptly arrived on the 
scene, and was even more astonished than myself; 
but his protests and requests for an explanation 
were useless, for I was hurried unceremoniously 
ashore and taken before the Captain of the 
Police. 

Here, after numerous questions had heen put, 
I got an inkling of the true state of affairs. 1 
had allowed myself to be made nothing more nor 
less than the tool and dupe of a clever gang of 
Continental thieves. Finding themselves nearly 
cornered by the European police, they had dis- 
guised themselves as emigrants and made a 
dash for South America. Knowing that there 
was every probability of a keen look-out being 
maintained for them at all ports, they had hit 
upon this ingenious plan of getting their spoils 
ashore unobscrved. There was little likelihood 
of the messenger they had selected being troubled 
by the Customs, he being a native of the city, 
well known to the officials, and in the habit of 
passing frequently backwards and forwards from 
the ships to the shore. They also relied largely 
on the remarkable beauty of the woman for 
creating a dupe on the ship. I never discovered 
whether the attack made upon me in my cabin 
was carried out by José and Co. to heighten the 
effect of the woman's story, or whether it was a 
genuine attempt at robbery on the part of some 
other rascal. 

Unluckily for the fugitives, their escape from 
Vigo had been discovered a few hours after they 
had .eft, so Continental detectives had passed 
them on the swifter mail-boat and were watching 
for their arrival both at Rio and the River Flate 
ports. 

The landing of the trio had been noted and 
their movements watched until the messenger 
had been dispatched to me; then they were all 
arrested, messenger included. His note being 
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secured, and its purport understood, the detec- 
tives were enabled to complete their coup 
without the slightest trouble. 

And there was I, up for extradition on a charge 
of aiding and abetting ! 


There is little more to tell. The ship was 


appearance, and evidently took a keen delight 
in deriding me. 

But a few hours previously I had been 
looking forward with confidence to that 
comfortable and easy life which is the lot of 
a rich man, and now—well, I left that ship, 


“Only once was I confronted with Alsinda.”’ 


delayed unti] the next morning, when, through 
the intervention of the British Consul, I was 
released ; in fact, as the skipper sarcastically 
remarked, they practically had no trouble in 
convincing the police officials that I was merely 
a fool. 

Only once was I confronted with Alsinda— 
who, by the way, turned out to be a Russian. 
The two men looked sullen and morose, but she, 
utterly callous, laughed outright at my dejected 


and the company too, as soon as we arrived 
home again. 

In defending myself I had been obliged to 
divulge several things that I should have pre- 
ferred to have kept secret; the consequence 
was my messmates were never tired of inviting 
themselves down to imaginary shooting-parties 
or balls at the grand place in the country I 
was going to build—as soon as my “ Spanish 
heiress” had finished “ doing time.” 


A reminder of Biblical days.— Bedouins saluting one another as a token of peace. 


Among the Bedouins of 
Eastern Palestine. 


BY LARS LIND. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AMERICAN COLONY, JERUSALEM. 
In this article the writer, who has travelled extensively in Palestine and the East, describes the life 


and habits of that strange nomadic race, the Bedouins. 


These picturesque sons of the desert 


practically live by stealing one another's cattle and camels, while it is also considered lawful for their 


young men to carry off wives from rival tribes. 


Despite these crude customs they are exceedingly 


hospitable to strangers, and the word of a Bedouin is to be absolutely relied upon. 


HERE are few more picturesque 
races than the Bedouins. those 
! nomadic tribes found in Eastern 
Palestine and Arabia. Their mode 
of life has not greatly changed since 


Biblical times, and to-day they steal cattle and 
camels, and their young men wives, as was their 
wont in Old Testament days. Indeed, the 
thieving of cattle and camels is considered lawful 
among them, and the more a tribe or an 
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individual can enrich themselves in this manner 
the more is their prowess recognized. 

In spite of this, however, these people, who 
live by thieving and move by stealth, are invari- 
ably hospitality itself to the stranger within 
their gates. Years of experience in travelling 


when uncertain of my surroundings, I have 
sought the assistance of a Bedouin sheikh, and 
it has never been denied me. Many an evening 
I have spent in their tents, partaking of their 
simple fare and bitter coffee, listening to their 
songs or stories of raids or successes in out- 


Typical Bedouins of the Adwan tribe—They are armed with the most modern weapons, of which they are inordinately prood. 


through the more unsettled parts of Palestine, 
Syria, and the outskirts of Arabia has made it 
very clear to me that the Bedouins can be trusted 
and the word of their sheikhs relied upon abso- 
lutely. Over and over again, when weather- 
bound, when provisions have run short, or 


witting enemies, marvelling the while at their 
strange philosophy. 

Just now these sons of Ishmael may be said 
to be rather in the public eye, in view of the 
difficulties encountered by the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the construction and running of the 
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Bedonins of Southern Palestine being entertained bv the Governor of Jer:salem—The Terkish Gove-nment is very anxious to extend its authority over these in ¢; endent tribes. 
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new Mecca railway, arising from the stubborn 
opposition of the Bedouins in the region through 
which it passes, together with the recent Bedouin 
rising at Karak. The punitive course at present 
pursued by the military authorities in disarming 
the tribes concerned and pati them to 

am con- 


tribute and military service will, 


The Bedovins at their 

favourite occupations 

amoking and drinking 
coffee. 


vinced, have but 
one result- 
namely, to drive 
them out ef Pales- 
tine and Syria into 
the desert. Indeed, 
it is the opinion 
of not a few who 
have studied the 
subject that in a 
few years’ time 
the Bedouin en- 
campments which 
travellers and 
tourists now en- 
counter and be- 
hold with interest 
in the Jordan Valley and in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, and which have been a dis- 
tinctive feature of Palestine life for many cen- 
turies, will totally disappear. 

Speaking generally, the Bedouin region in 
Palestine includes the greater part of Gilead 


Like their mea-folk, the women are ardent devotees of the pipe. 


and the whole of Moab and Ammon. At one 
time the whole of Bashan and the Valley of 
the Jordan, as far north as Mount Hermon, were 
also included in the Bedouin area. But the 
Government, by establishing stations and plant- 
ing colonists, have now succeeded in trans- 
forming Bashan and Northern Gilead into a 


great grain -pro- 
ducing district, 
which has, to a 
large extent, had 
the effect of dis- 
placing the Be- 
douins formerly 
there. There is no 
doubt that the 
Bedouins of Pales- 
tine and Syria 
have all, at some 
early period, de- 
tached themselves 
from their main 
tribes in the 
Desert of Arabia, 
settling in this 
Tegion on account 
of the abundance 
of water and pasture. Each tribe can trace its 
descent to the mother tribe in Arabia. The 
Adwans, for instance, occupying the region to 
the west of the Jordan, can trace their descent 
for one thousand six hundred years, and claim 
to be of the noblest Arabian blood. 
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The Bedouin’s physique and 
temperament are all against 
his doing any manual labour, 
and it is the pastoral life which 
suits him best. With a lithe 
body, small hands and feet, 
and soft muscles, he lacks the 
power of endurance ; but he 
can show himself quick and 
fiery for a short time. His 
eyes are bright and lust*ous, 
and are well trained 
to discern objects at 
a distance. This is 
due in some degree 
to the uncertain 
safety smith which the 
Bedouin travels in 
the desert, for if he 
does not keep up the 
strictest watch he is 
likely at any time to 


Bedouin women baking bread. 


A young Bedouin woman. 


be surprised by foes. The little in the way 
of cultivation that he accomplishes is done by 
the fellaheen, or peasants, from Western Pales- 
tine, who receive grain in return. 

These picturesque sons of the desert are 
almost entirely engaged in cattle-raising, which 
is the business best adapted to their indolent 
nature. Only the slaves, of which there are Drying cakes of cheese in the sun on top of the tent. 
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The method of arranging the goats fir m-lic-n. 


MAGAZINE. 


Milking the goats, a picturesque and animated per- 
formance—The diet of the tribesmen consists almost 
entirely of milk in its various forms, 


many, and the men of the lowest class 
do any work whatever. The rest content 
themselves with lying in their tents, 
smoking and drinking coffee. There is 
always a good market for sheep and 
camels, and the profit on these is quite 
sufficient to supply the Bedouins’ scanty 
needs. Their diet consists chiefly of milk 
in its various forms, and the goats’ hair 
affords sufficient material for their tents. 

The women of the sheikh’s family do 
very little work as compared with the 
peasant ~vomen of Palestine. They are 
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continually surrounded by female slaves who 
have grown up with their mistresses as servants 
from earliest childhood. Although the slaves 
are for the most part black they are not 
looked down upon or maltreated. The 
women slaves gather the fuel for baking and 
cooking—which is always done by the house- 
wife herself —carry the skins of water, and 
milk the goats. The men slaves wait on 
the sheikh and his guests, act as shepherds 
‘for his flocks, and care for his horses; and 
at the time of moving look after the tent 
and its equipment. 

There are always three things uppermost in 
the Bedouin’s mind—his gun, his horse, and his 
wives. The most modern arms of precision 
have replaced the primitive spear which, until 
a few years ago, was the usual weapon. The 


some with a history of hundreds of years, having 
been handed down from father to son. 

The horse is the most esteemed of all animals, 
and the high-class Bedouin is never without his 
thoroughbred mare. He is born side by side 
with the horses of the family, and learns to ride 
almost as soon as to walk. Among the Adwan 
tribe especially are to be found some excellent 
breeds of thoroughbred Arabian horses, brought 
originally from the Nejd, or highlands of Arabia. 
It is not of much consequence to the Bedouin 
if his mare does not give an appearance of 
beauty, so long as she is a thoroughbred. 

Among the poor Bedouins of the desert, where 
horses are only kept by the sheikhs, on account 
of the difficulty of providing them with food 
and water, the horse is treated as a member of 
the family. Upon each mare is bestowed a 

camel foster-mother, who supplies 


the former with a daily meal of 
milk, this taking the place of fodder 
and water in the desert. The camel, 
the Arabs say, was produced as an 
object - lesson to the dissatisfied 
horse, which, shortly after being 
created, began to complain of his 
deficiencies—of his short neck, his 
back, round and unfit for a saddle, 
etc. But when, in the camel, the 
horse saw what the qualities he 
desired looked like when combined, 
he was perfectly satisfied to remain 
as he was. 

From the time that a man is 
eighteen years of age until he dies 
of old age he is more or less looking 
out for new wives. By law Moham- 
medans are never allowed to have 
more than four at the same time, 
but they easily evade this regula- 
tion by divorcing one, which simply 
means sending her back to her 


Bedouin girls chorning—The skin is half filled with milk and then blown up with 
air and tied, being afterwards swung about till the churning is completed. 


Bedouin is quick to realize the efficiency of 
modern weapons, and soon becomes an expert 
marksman. So much has the spear fallen out 
of favour that the bearer of one would be ridi- 
culed in his own camp. Such pride has the 
Bedouin in his weapons that even in his leisure 
hours he sits fully armed, examining and clean- 
ing each piece in turn, making himself accus- 
tomed to carrying their weight. No youth 
considers himself a man until he has fully 
equipped himself. A sword is much esteemed, 


but generally only as an heirloom, and as giving 


distinction to the bearer. There are to be 
found many excellent blades among the sheikhs, 


parents. This is often because she 
has borne him no sons. So it hap- 
. pens that the old sheikhs almost 
always have young wives. It is considered effemi- 
nate for a man to show the least affection towards 
his wives, at least openly. One of the young 
sheikhs of the Adwans, Mouthafy, who recently 
lost his young and only wife, acknowledged to 
be the prettiest girl in the tribe, shed tears at her 
grave. For this he was much laughed at by his 
companions, who said, “If a man’s wife die he 
can easily procure himself another.” But for 
a deceased father, brother, or even a mother, 
they think it does not show weakness to mourn,- 
because from where could he get another ? 
This seeming indifference to women has un- 
doubtedly grown out of the false idea the men 
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entertain that to express appreciation of them 
would be weak and unmanly. From personal 
observation I know that the Bedouins, in private, 
treat their wives with more consideration than 
is generally shown among Orientals, especially 
so if they have borne sons. Bedouin women 


can go about alone and no one dare molest them 
Immorality is scarcely known 


on pain of death. 


A young sheikh with his family. 


among them, for should a girl go wrong 
her own relatives would put her to 
death. European women are not likely 
to be subjected to any indignity at the 
hands of these roving sons of the desert. 

Just as it is allowable with them 
to steal camels, so the young men 
may help one another to steal wives from 
other tribes. For example, notice will be 
given beforehand by a youth to the parents 
of the girl that, since she has not yet 
been asked for, he wants her and is willing to 
pay such-and-such a price. Only the rich can 
afford to buy themselves pretty wives, for the 
price is sometimes considerable. Besides camels, 
goats, sheep, and clothing, a large sum in money 
must also be paid. It often happens that the 
parents of the girl refuse to give her at the price 
fixed, or declare that they wish to keep her 
longer, or that she is too young. This may 
continue until the young man is exasperated 
and will not be put off any longer. He then 
forms a company of his companions, all mounted 
and well armed, while he also mounts on camels 
and horses ten women of his camp. They go 
secretly to the camp where the girl is, and while 
the young man and his companions wait with 
their rifles loaded and ready outside the tent. 


the women go into the apartment of the harem 
and bring the girl out by force. It is not allow- 
able for strange men to enter the harem quarters, 
neither would it be proper for the father of the 
girl to resist or touch strange women. The 
women easily ¢ overpower the mother and women 
servants, and, setting the girl on a horse or 
camel gorgeously decked, they set off homeward 
with their company. She 
is then taken to the tent 
of the young man, who 
makes a feast, and with 
this the marriage cere- 
mony is complete. 

As already stated, cattle 
and camel stealing is con- 
sidered perfectly lawful 
among theseroving tribes, 
and one is not therefore 
surprised to learn that it 
has become their most 
exciting, as well as profit- 
able, industry. The Beni- 
Sakhr tribe, who 
live chiefly in the 
desert east of the 
Mecca railway, 
raise a great 
number of 


A typical Adwan sheikh out hunting with his faloon. 


camels, and for this reason are much preyed upon 
by the Adwans. These form companies of horse- 
men and ride off into the desert, where they 
locate some grazing herd which is the most distant 
from the camp. They then capture the herdsmen, 

drive the camels together; and retreat with the 


\ 
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Shifting a Bedouin encampment —Every 
packed upon the backs of the camels. 


herd, usually before the camp is aware 
of what is happening. In this way it was, 
no doubt, that Job lost all his substance— 
namely, his herds. It is not always, how- 
ever, that the raiders get off with their prize, 
for the Bedouin is naturally suspicious, and 
is always on the look-out for strange foot- 
prints in the sand. Immediately he dis- 
covers such signs he warns the camp and the 
camels are driven home. It is not very often 
that the encounters lead to bloodshed, for as 
soon as the raiders discover themselves out- 
numbered by their foes they take to flight. 
When someone does get killed in the affray on 
the side attacked, especially if he be of noble 
blood, it does not go by unavenged. The whole 
tribe take up his cause and send messengers to 
their enemies’ camp, demanding that a certain 
number of camels be given to the family of the 
deceased as a ransom. Seldom is this blood- 


—~ 
The big black tent of a sheikh. Another Bedonin with his hunting faloon—These (birds are wonderfully well trained. 
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money withheld, for the perpetual danger of 
attack would outweigh the loss of the camels. 
Pending settlement hospitality would be dis- 
continued between them, and the family of the 
deceased would not rest until they had killed 
someone of the other tribe, even though he placed 
himself as a guest under their protection. 

It was but a short time since that one of the 
young Adwan sheikhs recounted to the writer 
some of his experiences in Several raids on the 
Beni-Sakhr tribe. Needless to say, they were 


ing their camp with about two hundred camels 
they had captured. Word is always sent ahead 
of their success, and the young maidens, dancing 
and singing praises, go out to meet the victorious 
band. ‘“ But,” I asked him, “ if you had lost 
your life, what would you have gained ? ” 

“ All the better,” he responded, “‘ forthen the 
maidens would have praised me more than all 
the rest.” 


The riders of the desert—Typical Bedouins on horseback. 


exciting and full of adventure. Some of these 
raids are planned months ahead. By scouting 
they learn the habits of their neighbours, ascer- 
tain what herds they possess; and where and when 
they are allowed to graze. Then, at an oppor- 
tune moment, they swoop down upon the un- 
suspecting and unprotected herdsmen, over- 
power them, capture the camels, and drive them 
home. It is exciting work, for at any moment 
the owners, fully armed and mounted and pre- 
pared for a life-and-death struggle, may appear 
upon the scene. Evidently the young sheikh’s 
most enjoyable incident in the whole affair was 
when, in one case, he and his men were approach- 


So the same custom prevails in this respect 
that we read of in the Bible, of the women 
coming out and singing of Saul having slain his 
thousands, but David his ten thousands, which 
so stirred Saul with jealousy. 

This habit of stealing one another’s cattle is 
extraordinary when one remembers the hospi- 
tality of these people. I had a striking instance 
of this during the recent summer, when, while 
riding up the Wadi Hesban (Heshbon), I came 
upon an ideal Bedouin camp of the Adwans. 
The sheikh’s tent was easily distinguished from 
the rest, being four or five times as large as any 
of the others, its heavy tent-ropes stretching out 
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A scene in the Wadi Hesban, a 
{ summer camping-ground of 
\ the Adwans, 


A camp of the Adwans. 


An Adwan Bedouin—These people are redoubtable warriors and cattle-stealers. 
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apartments, the largest, of course, being 
the guest-chamber. It was some two 
hundred feet in length, and, with its 
entire equipment,required no fewer than 
fourteen camels to carry it. ‘The furni- 
ture consisted of a few simple articles. 
The guest-chamber was provided 
with a large hearth dug in the 
ground, two or three copper 
coffee-pots, a very large pair of 


The tent of a sheikh—Some of these tents are 

of immense size, providing accommodation 

not only for the family, guests, and servants, 
but for the animals as well, 


a hundred feet or more. 
It was the home of Sheikh 
Saoud, and around it were 
pitched the tents of the 
minor sheikhs, with their 
families and slaves. The 
tents lay north and south, 
with their openings in- 
variably toward the east. 
The tent doors are 
merely the sides raised 
up on poles, the height 
being regulated from time 
to time according to the 
position of the sun. 

The sheikh’s tent was 
divided, as were most 
of the others, into four 


Preparing for the guest—Skinning a lamb for the evening meal. 


tongs, and a set of small coffee-cups. Straw mats 
were spread around the hearth and covered with 
fine rugs, upon which the visitor reclines. Adjoin- 
ing was the women’s apartment, separated only 
by a suspended curtain, which contained the 
cooking utensils and household goods, and where 
the bread is baked and the food prepared. 
Seldom does-a day pass without guests at the 


AMONG THE BEDOUINS 


sheikh’s tent, nor would it be easy to find a 
people anywhere who show such generous hospi- 
tality.. After a person has partaken of the 
“ bread and salt,” even though he be not of 
* their religion, they are bound to treat him as a 
brother. In their tent he is “ Thaif Allah” 
(God’s Guest). 

The principal meal is in the evening, and con- 
sists of boiled rice, over which is poured a great 
quantity of samn (boiled-down butter), and a 
kid ora lamb. The whole dinner is served about 
sunset in a huge wooden bowl. ‘The rice is 
heaped high, and the meat is placed all around 
the edge of the bowl. The bread is baked in 
thin loaves, no thicker than ordinary leather, 
and about eighteen inches across. These loaves 
are placed’ around the sides of the bowl 
before the rice is put in. A dish of laban, or 
coagulated milk, is always on hand. The host, 
or else a substitute, stands by with water for 
anyone who may be thirsty. The guests are 
always of the first party to eat. A word is 
usually said, such as “ Bismillah ” (In the name 
of God), and then, rolling up the right sleeve, 
each person present draws out a piece of bread, 
and proceeds to make balls of the rice by manipu- 

lating it with his hands, afterwards placing the 
~ thumb beneath the ball and pushing it into his 
mouth. ‘The host, stooping down and urging 
them to eat, tears the meat with his hands and 
distributes it. Only a few minutes are occupied 
in eating, and each person, as he finishes, with- 
draws to the attendant who stands near with a 
pitcher of water, soap, and towel. A new relay 
of the men take their places around the bowl, 
and so it goes on, until all, even the slaves, have 
eaten. 

When the evening meal is over the men again 
resume their seats around the hearth, fresh fuel 
being added at intervals, lighting up the scene. 
Bitter coffee is served every few minutes in 
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small cups, and only half full, for if the visitor 
received a bitter cup full it would be an insult 
to him. When as many as there are cups for 
have sipped, the cups are collected and, without 
washing, coffee is again served in them to the 
next in turn ; so that by the time a person’s turn 
has come round again a dozen lips or more have 
drunk from the same cup. None present are 
omitted, but all partake, irrespective of rank or 
colour. It is this part of the day that the 
Bedouins enjoy most. Here they settle their 
disputes, the final word of the sheikh being always 
regarded as just and binding, nor have they any 
higher court to resort to. 

At this time the one who has just returned 
from some town tells the news that he has heard. 
The Bedouin is extremely interested in politics. 
On a recent trip I found the Coronation of King 
George an interesting topic to them, especially 
to one old man who related his experiences as 
one of the guards for King Edward when, as 
Prince of Wales, he visited the Holy Land. 
Many signified their desire to come under British 
rule, or, if forced into the military service, to 
remove within the Anglo-Egyptian boundary. 
When there are guests, especially foreigners, as 
in this case, at the sheikh’s tent, and the evening 


. meal is over, a number of women usually gather 


from the neighbouring tents to spend the evening 
with the sheikh’s wife. As only a curtain sepa- 
rates her division from the guest-chamber, they 
can easily follow the conversation, and when the 
topic is of especial interest to them, as of women 
and their rights in foreign countries, they will 
peep over the curtain, the glow from the hearth 
occasionally revealing them, but they never 
utter a word, And so the evening passes with 
song, stories, and scraps of news and the smoking 
of the galiun, or pipe, until midnight approaches, 
when, half asleep, the guests depart, each to his 
own tent, 


Roasting coffee inside the big tent. 


Vol. xxvili.—24. 


The Rev. R. Marle, who here relates his perilous 
experience while cave-exploring in the Mendip Hills. 


graph, 


From a Ph 


like many another, it needed a 
practical demonstration to con- 
vince me of the fact; and I 
should like to plead a fool’s 
privilege and, as far as possible, hide my 
identity, but an adamant Editor refuses to 
allow me to blush unseen. It will suffice 
to say that the district was one of ig 
land’s happiest cave-hunting grounds—the 
Mendip Hills,’the time a glorious summer’s 
day in July, r911, when my sister and I 
decided to explore an out-of-the-way cave 
known locally as Lamb’s Bottom—a place where 
mining operations were carried on not many 
years ago. 

We set off on bicycles, and arrived at the spot 
in time for an early lunch ; but, heated by our 
exertions, we were no match for a host of flies, 
and decided to have our little meal far from 
their impertinent attentions, below the ground. 

Knowing something of the moist and muddy 
nature of a cave, we had come prepared for the 
fray, and intended to divest ourselves of the 
respectable part of our costume at the first 
convenient spot below the surface. 

The cave itself, somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to a “ pot-hole,” has a preliminary perpen- 
dicular descent of some forty to fifty feet ; this 
is simplified to some extent by a series of ladders 
fastened to the side, though hardly safe, so rotted 
are they by exposure to the damp. Probably 
for this reason the uppermost ladder has been 
broken off, and its topmost rung is about twelve 
feet below the surface of the earth, so that a 
careful scramble down the rocky side is necessary 
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The Author's sister, who made a 
brave attempt to rescue her brother. 


From a Photograph. 


HUNG UP 


IN A 
CAVE. 


| BY THE ~ 
REV. R. MARLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
ARCH. WEBB. 


Before this adventure 
happened. the author was 
an enthusiastic climber 
and cave-explorer. The 
experience which damped 
his ardour is graphically 
described below, 


as a start. This we 
successfully negotiated, 
and a little farther down 
we left our outer gar- 
ments on a ledge and prepared to attack the 
cave in what was practically bathing costume 
only. Having wormed our way between the 
rungs of the ladder—a course that was neces- 
sary owing to an old fall of earth which had 
partially blocked the way—there was little more 
difficulty for a time; the rope (a strong cart- 
line about a hundred and sixty feet in length) 


“and a bag containing lunch, magnesium wire, 


candles, etc., were carried safely to the bottom 
of the first descent, an acetylene lamp providing 
excellent light for the purpose. Hardly more 
difficult was the crawl down a little slide of 
loose stones and a scramble through an eighteen- 
inch hole, and we were in the passage of the 
cave proper. A hundred yards or so, past walls 
of rock literally covered with beautiful stalactite 
formation, brought us to a ‘chamber nearly 
filled by an enormous mass of stalagmite, where 
we enjoyed a lunch unharassed by the buzzing 
pests above. 

Lunch over, our real task commenced. Some 
fifty yards beyond the scene of the lunch the 
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narrow passage suddenly ended, partly blocked 
up by a small hand-winch of primitive type. 
In front nothing was to be seen but pitchy 
blackness. The glare from some ignited mag- 
nesium wire showed an enormous chamber, its 
top far above the level of the passage, its bottom 
still farther below; in breadth it appeared to 
be some eighty or ninety feet. This chamber 
it was that we had determined to explore, and, 
having once more peeped over the overhanging 
rock into the depths beneath, I must confess 
that it was with a faint heart that I let down 
the rope and fixed it securely to a beam of the 
winch. Then, to make climbing easier, we 
drew it up again and knotted it at intervals of 
from three to four feet. Finally we let down the 
extra length of rope as a possible assistance in 
getting back—a little detail that probably 
delayed funeral expenses, though we little guessed 
it at the time. 

To hesitate was to fail, so, without further ado, 
I seized the rope and started on the journey 


The rocky passage leading to the cavern. 
Froma Photograph. 


down. But what a distance it seemed—much 
farther than it had looked from above; and 
how thankful I was to reach the bottom breath- 
less but safe. Moreover, I had enough sense to 
implore my sister not to attempt the descent. 
Exploring had lost its interest, and I longed to 
be again at the top. Any investigation of the 
cave was put quite out of the question when we 


found that our string was not long enough to 
allow the lamp to be lowered, and it proved im- 
possible to find a box of matches which my sister 
threw down to me. However, it was possible 
to throw sufficient light from above to show why 
the distance down had seemed so much greater ; 
a glance at the diagram on page 350 will best 
explain this. Looking from above we had not 
detected any great slope at the bottom, and 
what had seemed like a forty-foot drop was in 
reality just over seventy feet. 

After a little rest I started on my journey back 
up the rope. Prepared as I was for difficulty, I 
had not: even dimly realized the task that lay 
before me. For the first thirty feet all went 
well, and at a convenient knot I took a well- 
earned rest; twenty feet more and another 
long rest ; a few more feet, then rest again, and 
beads of perspiration stood upon my face as I 
gazed down into the depths I could dimly see 
below—so terrible a distance away. ‘Then I 
made another effort, but it proved fruitless. 


The small hand-winch at the entrance to the cavern. 
From a Photograph. 


The next knot above I failed to reach, and a 
sinking feeling seized me as I slipped helplessly 
down again to the knot I had just left. Then 
came the awful realization that my strength 
was rapidly failing. The top was still some 
fifteen feet away, and at any moment my feet 
might slip from the knot, and my hands were 
powerless to hold mewp,,; The thinness of the 
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rope allowed no firm grip 
with the legs, and so far the 
second end of rope hanging 
down had been more of a 
hindrance than a help. Now, 
however, it must be used, 
while strength remained. So, 
bit by bit, I hauled it up from 
below and coiled it time after 
time around my waist, grasp- 
ing it as well as I could above 
to prevent it from unwinding. 
Then followed five minutes 
of comparative rest, made 
blissful by the thought that 
a momentary slip would 
matter little. 

Briefly I explained the 
situation to my sister, who 
was beginning to get anxious, 
and she arranged to help me 
all she could by hauling on 

the second end of rope. A game struggle 
followed, which ended in a gain of some 
ten feet—but no more blissful rest ! The 
coils around my waist had fastened me 
securely to the knotted rope, but it meant 
that the extra weight of this rope had to 
be dragged upwards with me. Worse still, 
the coils were drawn so tightly round me 
that every moment the pain became more 
agonizing and breathing more and more 
difficult. It was a case of being between 
the devil and the deep sea; no longer 
able to hold on by my own strength, the 
rope around my body alone saved me 
from being dashed to pieces below. Yet 
the pain it caused as I limply hung was 
almost unbearable, and the only remedy 
—to try and stand on one of the coils 
which happened to be hanging loose— 
was worse than’the disease, as it only 
served to tighten the other coils. 

With the quietness of despair, I called 
out to my sister: “I can’t do another 
inch. You'll have to do the rest.” There 
was only five feet to go, but alas! it was 
over the overhanging rock ; and while a 
terrific haul came from above, I vainly 
tried to find a crevice in which to gain 
some purchase for my foot.. A little 
groan from above, and I knew that the 
end of the effort had come—the poor girl’s 
strength, like mine, had given out. Safety ~ 
was almost within reach of my hand, but 
five feet or five miles—it mattered little 
—somehow or other I had to get to the 
bottom again, for I could no longer endure 
“All right, dear,’ I shouted out, ‘1 most go down again.’ the torture of those clinging coils of rope. 
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“ All right, dear,” I called out. 
down again.” 

Hanging helpless there, the problem remained, 
“How?” For now I was held up simply by 
the coil of rope. Sick, breathless, and panting, 
almost cut in two, how happily would I have 
cut the rope had it been possible! The coils, 
catching in every knot of the rope, made sliding 
down an impossibility ; each in turn had somehow 
or other to be unloosed, and the series of jerks 
as I slipped from knot to knot was horrible. 

Then came an apparent crisis—the ropes were 
entangled somewhere above me, so that I found 
myself stuck—no going up, no going down. and 
the bottom forty feet away! I must make an 
effort, I realized, and just at that critical moment 
my hand happened upon a loose end of rope. 
As quickly as possible, swaying on the rope, I 
unwound coil by coil. As luck would have it, 
the last coil proved to be a sort of seat, and, 
holding the rope above, I had a momentary 
rest. Then, with vigour renewed by the blessed 
release from the awful pressure, I gradually 
lowered my seat. Here, however, the second 
end of rope came toa finish. I had no strength 
left to hold on, so, gripping the knotted rope 
between my legs as firmly as possible, and holding 
on by the crook of an arm. I slid rapidly down the 
remaining distance, and crashed on the bottom 
of the cavern—suafe indeed, but skinned in almost 
every part of my body. 

Nothing could be done now but send for help, 
and my sister went off at once in search of it. 
But let her speak for herself. 


“T must go 


The way that rope strained and twisted was 
appalling. Hanging over greasy beams and 
gazing into dark, black space was hardly en- 
couraging. In fact (let me whisper it) I crawled 
very cautiously two yards back, and—well, just 
listened hard. Hark! What on earth was 
that ? Merely a slight groan of exhaustion, 
magnified a thousandfold by the dripping sides 
—quite enough to raise my hair, though, and 
make me start watching that awful rope again. 
How I longed for it to break, if it meant to, and 
get the horrible suspense over! Was it one or 
two hours since he'd started climbing up ? 

Thank Heaven! At last I could help a 
little. My brother, with many gasps, had 
managed to wind the loose end of rope round 
his body ; then I pulled, and up he came, at 
least a foot or two. Hurrah! We were getting 
on—a muffled sound, horribly far away, assured 
me of the fact. But oh, how slimy that rope 
was, and what nasty lumps of clay always seemed 
to come lovingly into my grasp! I gave three 
pulls, then—oh, horror !—I discovered that the 
rope was slipping. I must hold on at all costs, 


I told myself. Thank goodness, my hands were 
numb, so that I could not feel the pain in them 
as I clung to the rope. 

Presently a bright idea came, and I carefully 
wound my foot round the rope and wedged it 
hard against a beam. Another pull, with arms 
nearly dragged out of their sockets, and—oh, was 
my leg pulled off, or merely tied into a knot ? 
I gave a groan—I couldn't help it—and my 
brother heard it. 

“| must go down again, dear,” he said, in a 
hoarse voice. ‘ We shall never do it.” 

Realizing the futility of further endeavour, 
I let the rope slide through my hands, only 
hoping that there wouldn’t be a splash at the 
bottom and then silence. After an awful wait, 
a ghastly quiet broken by gasps for breath, 
there was a crash, a rattle of stones, and a sigh. 
How far had he fallen, and had he broken any 
bones ? 

Anxious inquiries soothed my fears; there 
were no breaks at all, he said, only a few pounds 
of flesh left on the rope and a dead-beat body 
on the stones. He was safe for a time, at any 
rate, so, gathering vague directions, I set off for 
daylight and help in the form of man. 

A very few moments sufficed to make my 
exit and, strong in hope, off 1 went to the nearest 
cottage. Words fail to adequately describe the 
next four hours; suffice it to say I learned 
a great lesson—everything in trousers is not a 
man ; and if you want help of any kind with 
personal risk attached, you must get a real man. 
The other sort refuse, even if it is a case of life 
and death—it matters not to their phlegmatic 
minds. I will not dwell on those four hours, 
which gave me such an insight into the character 
of some of the so-called “ men” of England ; 
enough to say that when they reached the en 
trance to the cave and saw the ladders disappear- 
ing in darkness they were “ afeared ’—“ afeared ” 
to follow where a girl had gone, even though a 
fellow-creature was possibly perishing of cold 
and damp. One woman, too, was sweetly 
encouraging. 

“ Yes,” said she ; ‘‘ you'll have to find some- 
one—’e'll be perished by the marnin’.” 

A final effort with a passing cyclist proved 
unavailing, so I set off for a village two miles 
farther away. Inever got there. To my weary 
eyes appeared a vision, beautiful as water in a 
desert—only two motor-cars by the roadside, 
with their owners fishing not many yards distant. 
A brief explanation, and off we went. There 
was no need to beg or beseech them to attempt 
it; they realized they were needed, and fear 
was no part of their composition ; so down we 
went as fast as we could, clinging to the slimy 
ladders, One smally incident. might well have 
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marred the rescue—a large stone, loosened 
above, narrowly missed the head of a would-be 
rescuer. Such details had no deterrent effect, 
however, and soon we found ourselves at the 
brink of the great chamber assuring the torpid 
inhabitant of a speedy return to safety. And 
now let him conclude the story. 


Yes ; torpid is the right word. Clad only in 
a bathing dress, now tattered and torn, with 
water dripping upon me from every part of the 
roof and not a dry spot to be found, I waited, 
shivering as I never shivered before. An attack 
of cramp soon passed, and I struggled about in 
an attempt to find a puddle in which to quench 
my overwhelming thirst ; but it was a hopeless 
effort ; the light left above had gone out, and the 
darkness could almost be felt. The bottom was 
covered with rocks, and, after a stumble or two 
into holes, the safest course seemed to be to 
craw] into as comfortable a spot as possible and 
so avoid the chance of a bad fall. How the time 
passed can hardly be imagined ; it was, as it 


too painful. Imagination played unpleasant 
pranks with me; suppose my sister’s light had 
gone out and that she was blindly wandering, 
lost in the maze of the cave; suppose she had 
fallen at the ladders! Once I gleefully “ coo- 
eed”? to what was only, after all, a phantom 
voice. At last, almost perished with cold, a 
happy lethargy came over me and, cuddling up 
on the soaking ground, I lost all sense of time 
and space. 

Again I heard the sound of voices—real this 
time—and it seemed but a moment while the 
rope was pulled up and the knots taken out. 
Soon I was seated in a loop and hauled, revolving, 
to the top. Even then disaster almost overtook 
us, for my sister, in her excitement, stepped into 
a hole leading straight to the depths below. 
Fortunately we had hold of one another, and 
the danger was safely escaped. 

Nothing remained now but to clear out while 
the candle lasted, and, collecting our various 
belongings, we soon regained light and air above. 
Four hours of lonesome darkness in the depths 


4 sectional plan of the cave in which the adventure happened, drawn by the Author of the story. 


were, a long, bad dream. A quarter of an hour 
spent in catching drops of water in my hands as 
they fell not only passed the time but gave relief. 
Singing and whistling helped along, with an 
occasional effort to restore circulation, but, what 


with cramp and skinned limbs, it was altogether 
’ 


below had proved a perfect cure for my cave- 
exploring mania, and, after heartily thanking 
my rescuers, we rode off to a hot bath and the 
comforts of the world above—determined to leave 
rope-climbing and its attendant pleasures to those 
who have still to realize that they may be fools. 


The Sacred Elephant. 


BY H. W. MARTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN H. HARDY. 


Telling how a veteran African hunter killed an elephant which the natives believed to be sacred, 
s to find himself landed in a serious predicament. 


if va 3, (ie while hunting on the German 
Noe Paya] side of the Ruvuma River that I 
(l { my met the sacred elephant, potted 
o (| him, and nearly got potted myself 
by the local witch-doctor as a punish- 
ment for my sacrilegious act.. Weeks before I 
set eyes on His Holiness my curiosity concerning 
him had been whetted by all sorts of strange 
stories about his magic powers and sacred person, 
told me by my spoor “ boys.”” The creature was 
supposed to be animated by the soul of a deceased 
chieftain, remarkable alike for his personal 
bravery and his inhuman cruelties to defeated 
enemies, Its outward and visible sign, whereby 
the ufiwary hunter might distinguish it from its 
fellows, was a curved right tusk, forming almost a 
perfect circle. 

Every morning for weeks I set out for the 
jungle, thirsting for a shot at the quarry against 
which the ‘“ boys” each day warned me afresh 
in trembling words. Every evening we tramped 
home with a fair amount of ivory to add to my 
store in camp, I trying hard to conceal my 
disappointment at the fact that the curved tusk 
was not included in the ‘‘ bag,” while the natives 
strove equally hard, though vainly, to hide from 
the ‘‘ Bwaan ” their satisfaction that the sacred 
elephant had apparently deserted his chosen 
haunts for a while. 

Then, one blazing-hot afternoon, when I had 
temporarily forgotten all about the old gentle- 
man—and, in fact, had no thought for anything 
beyond the extreme difficulty of following up 
the spoor in some unusually rough ground—then 
it was that the sacred elephant strolled leisurely 
into view. 

His were the immense tracks which the natives, 
with unaccountable unwillingness, had been 
following up. The leading spoor “ boy” saw 
him before I did, and roused my suspicions by 
getting wildly excited, though usually a most 
impassive person. Yelling something to me 
unintelligible, which threw the gun-bearer just 


behind me into a perfect frenzy, he stopped 
short and pointed into the dense black scrub 
in the direction where the cacred elephant 
was not! 

The gun-bearer, with equal cunning, in the 
midst of his fright, faced round likewise in the 
hope of diverting my gaze, and jumped about 
wildly, yelling. 

“What on earth is the matter with both of 


" you, you idiots?” I cried. “ Do you want to 


frighten away every living thing for miles round ? 
Or have you seen a devil?” 

“No, Bwaan,” responded Katonzi, the spoor 
“boy,” reluctantly, seeing that I was really 
angry. “It is the sacred elephant! Say nothing 
to offend him, for he hears all { * 

“Does he? Then he must be near enough 
for me to get in a good shot at him at last,” I 
said, and began, without more ado, to force my 
way on in the direction to which the “ boys ” 
had pointed me. 

They redoubled their entreaties, but something 
smacking of suppressed satisfaction in the tone 
of their remonstrances struck me with fresh 
suspicion. I halted to argue with them, and-at 
that moment perceived the sacred elephant 
ambling along a big clearing three hundred yards 
or so to our rear. Z 

He was an enormous bull, of a strange light- 
grey colour, and one of his huge tusks was bent 
round into the shape of a French horn. As 
he approached, placidly flicking away the flies 
with his little curling tail, he looked a picture 
of clumsy amiability, and I broke into a roar 
of well-pleased laughter, when the “ boys,” 
half-frantic with superstitious fears, begged me 
not to bring down his vengeance upon them 
and myself. I should certainly die a lingering 
death before long if I lifted my gun against him, 
I was warned, and—what was naturally of far 
greater importance to the “ boys ’—they also 
would have to suffer torments for my crime. 

Ivory was then worth some ten shillings a 
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pound to me, and, at a rough calculation, there 
was well over sixty pounds’ worth of the article 
attached to the sacred elephant’s person. I was 
by no means a millionaire at that time, and 
decided promptly that I could hardly afford to 
throw away this golden chance out of deference 
to native superstition. I was even foolish enough 
to persuade myself, in my excitement, that I 
should probably be able to soothe the natives’ 
terror with the present of a few extra yards of 
my “ trade ” calico. 

Accordingly I bade the “boys” stay where 
they were, if they didn’t want to be mixed up 
in the business, and advanced with a bold front 
—though, I admit, with some inward uneasi- 
ness—to within near shot of the great grey brute, 
advancing likewise to meet my rifle. He seemed 
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to be perfectly unsuspicious of danger, probably 
because he had grown accustomed, in the course 
of a long and unharassed existence, to seeing 
the native elephant-hunters retire deferentially 
before him. Raising my weapon, I dropped him 
with a single bullet in the brain. An unearthly 
wild scream, a moment of heavy floundering to 
and fro, and he lay dead in his tracks. 

When I looked round for the “ boys,” intend- 
ing to persuade them, by fair means or foul, to 
help me in the job of hacking out the massive 
ivories, I found that they had vanished. 
Evidently I should have to undertake the rather 
unpleasant task single-handed. 

On examining the carcass, I saw that it was 
that of an animal which, though of immense 
age, had never before been fired at. On the 


“It was distinguished from its fellows by a curved right-tusk, forming ‘almost a circle” 
by X 
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whole of the huge expanse of leathern hide 
there was not the slightest mark of a bullet. 

Wasting no time in the hopeless attempt to 
find out where the “boys” were hiding, I 
settled down grumblingly to cut out the 
tusks. They weighed respectively ninety-two 
and sixty-one pounds, the left tusk being 
the larger. 

When I got back to camp, dead-tired but 
happy, I was not surprised to find the “ boys ” 
already there, nor to discover that they were 
still in a state of extreme distress. 

What did strike me as a serious matter was 
that they had summoned the witch-doctor. He 
sat in the midst of a silent, beady-eyed circle, 
his cunning, wizened little face full of importance, 
muffled up to the ears in his ceremonial robes of 
monkey-skin. 

“Who brought Tambuza to my camp? Tell 
him to up-stick at once!” I said, with a fine air 
of contempt, to the spoor “ boy.” 

The witch-doctor merely glanced at me, as if 


“He pointed into the dense black scrub ii 


in th 
a direction where the sacred elephant was not! 


unable even to make a vague guess at my 
meaning ; but the “ boy ” literally grovelled 
on the ground at my feet, and besought 
me to let the witch-doctor remain. They 
had been so frightened lest my shooting 
of the sacred elephant should bring down 
the consolidated wrath, so to speak, of 
the whole of his friends in the spirit 
world, that they had lost no time in sending for 
Tambuza (whose superior cunning had gained 
for him an immense local reputation as a witch- 
doctor) to ascertain precisely what they had to 
dread, and, if possible, avert some part of it by 
his magic spells. He was at that moment 
preparing to “throw the bones,” a form of 
divination well known to many African tribes 
as an infallible means of communicating with 
the under-world. 

I nodded consent to the arrangement, and 
strolled leisurely towards the ring of silent 
natives, taking a seat near by with an untroubled 
demeanour which it cost me some effort to main- 
tain. I had a twofold task before me, with 
perhaps my life as the penalty for not getting 
through it well. I had not only to keep up an 
unbroken pretence of perfect unconcern, as if 
I were merely moved by curiosity respecting an 
interesting native. custom, but also knew it 
essential to follow closely Tambuza’s deductions 
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from the bones (though I was but ill-acquainted 
with the local dialect), in order to checkmate 
any sinister suggestions to the natives. And 
there was not another white man, or a native 
on whom I might depend, within many miles ! 

Tambuza’s evil old face grew more intent, 
and he muttered incessantly as he fingered the 
gruesome relics. Round the tent-opening many 
of the local natives had gathered silently, and 
in each dark coun- 
tenance was the 
same look of dis- 
may and of gather- 
ing hostility 
towards myself. 

If the bones 
foretold some great 
misfortune to 
everybody, as a 
punishment for 
what the white 
hunter had done, 
assuredly the latter 
would not escape 
scot-free. My own 
“boys” might be 
rather unwilling to 
see me dragged off 
to some refined 
secret torture, with 
a lingering death 
to follow ; but, even 
if they had the 
pluck to run 
counter in any way 
to the decision of 
the spirits, what 
would they be per- 
mitted to do for 
me, in opposition 
to the rest of the 
natives, their fears 
inflamed by the 
witch- doctor? I 
began to wish I 
had left the big 
curved tusk where 
it grew, and to 
speculate idly how 
many weeks it 
would be before my 
friends would hear 
of my having unluckily been carried off by a 
lion one day, in spite of my “ boys’” valiant 
efforts at a rescue, while out elephant-hunting 
on the Ruvuma. 

Presently the witch-doctor spoke. I need not 
recapitulate in detail what the offended spirits 
had decreed as fit vengeance on the district 
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whose innocent inhabitants had unwillingly been 
associated in the awful crime I had committed 
that day. I will only say that as I listened to 
the long catalogue—crops were to fail, cattle to 
die off wholesale, children to wither like the 
grass, hunger and thirst and sickness to prevail, 
wild beasts to trouble them by day and ghostly 
terrors by night—I realized that it would be 
nothing short of a miracle if the sacrifice of the 


person who had brought all this upon the place 
were not made, in the hope of appeasing in some 
degree the angry spirits. 

I looked round stealthily for the rifle which I 
had laid beside me with ostentatious unconcern 


a while ago. Fool that I had been not to hold 
on to it! It was gone, but I knew that to ask 
: y¢ | ¢ 
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for it would only precipitate matters. So I sat 
still, catching the veiled pity in my head spoor 
“boy’s” eyes, the brooding hatred in most of the 
other faces, the evil triumph in that of the witch- 
doctor. Then I tried to remember that I was 
an Englishman, although alone and defenceless 
among a throng of black enemies. 

Suddenly I seemed to catch an odd significance 
in the crafty face of Tambuza. He was appa- 


“He fingered the gruesome relics." 


_ rently looking in my direction _a not unfriendly 
but rather intense manner. Observing one of 
the “ boys ” glancing at him, he instantly with- 
drew his gaze. I could have fancied that I had 
been mistaken, had it not been that presently, 
after inducing all present to inspect the bones as 
if to verify his statements, he took the oppor- 


tunity of looking again at me in that earnest 
fashion, and past me at my head “ boy ” squatted 
on a big pile of my trading calico. 

Instantly his meaning burst upon my over- 
strained perceptions. If that calico could, by 
some means, be transferred from me to Tambuza 
without arousing suspicion or jealousy—well, it 
might not go so badly with me, after all. I 
recalled local gossip about the witch-doctor’s 


hoarded wealth and his exceeding avarice, and, 
with a feeling between disgust and relief, saw that 
he had all along been exploiting my rash deed, 
and the superstitious fears of the natives, to 
frighten me into buying his powerful support, 
or his protection against the spirits, as he would 
probably have put it himself. I had been dense 
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enough not to grasp the true inwardness of the 
situation, and consequently he had been obliged 
to pile up the agony to an extent he had hardly 
been prepared for. I fancy the crafty old rogue 
was almost as relieved as myself when I signalled 
acquiescence as adroitly as | could. The “ boys,” 
however, were still too full of superstitious fears 
to be on the watch for anything more mundane, 
and had noticed nothing to shake their faith that 
in Tambuza lay their only hope. ‘Their counte- 
nances cleared as by magic when he tactfully 
glided into a less gloomy key, and began to speak 
of atonement as just possible. Naturally, they 
supposed that my own death was the only atone- 
ment open, but that slight detail did not affect 
their growing cheerfulness. When Tambuza, 
sull fumbling busily with the bones, began to 
drop hints of having discovered that the white 
man owned some magic charm which might pos- 
sibly allay the anger of the spirits, the ‘‘ boys ” 
were obviously as taken aback as myself. What 
the mysterious charm might be I knew not, but 
Tambuza solemnly signed to me to empty out 
my pockets before them all, and I promptly 
obeyed, gloomily aware, nevertheless, that they 
contained nothing beyond their usual miscel- 
laneous contents, and knowing that even the 
heated imagination of a Ruvuma River native 
could see nothing likely to appease the spirits 
therein. 

With his lean, black claws Tambuza pounced 
upon the mixed assortment of bullets, strips of 
lint, pipe, tobacco, pocket-knife, etc., turned 
them over and over hurriedly, and finally held 
up a small brown object, at sight of which a low 
shout of astonishment and relief broke from the 
others. 

As I afterwards gathered, this remarkable 
find—which certainly was not in my pockets a 
moment before—was a potent charm made of a 
pounded lizard’s head, mixed with fat from a 
lion and a hippo, together with the juice from 
certain sacred herbs, the whole being enclosed 
in a piece of iguana-skin. Over it the witch- 
doctor mumbled an incantation, and then hung 
it round my neck by an animal fibre of some sort. 

And that was all. With this simple cere- 
monial the anger of the spirits was appeased ! 

A moment or two later, and the whole jabber- 
ing, gesticulating throng had, in obedience to 


my signal, drifted away to discuss their 
deliverance, as good-humoured and well-inclined 
towards me as ever, now that their fears were 
lulled. 

Tambuza lingered behind. I hardly knew 
how to approach the question of the reward—or, 
rather, blackmail—in the decorous manner 
which I knew the old scamp expected; but 
Tambuza himself had arranged all that. In a 
low, troubled voice he informed me that, though 
my charm was a very good one at present, it 
would lose all its virtue in a day or so, unless 
anointed with some rare and costly unguent 
with an unpronounceable name. 

“ And then the spirits would be as wild with 
me as ever, eh?” 

Tambuza regretfully agreed with me. 

“And how many yards of calico would you 
want to keep the thing in working order for me, 
Tambuza ?’’ I inquired, sharply. 

“A hundred, Bwaan,” came the prompt 
response. 

“A hundred ? Nonsense, you old scamp! 
I'll give you fifty, and it’s dear at that. You 
didn’t know, perhaps, that if hatm had come to 
me I had a plan by which my friends would be 
down upon you all within forty-eight hours ? 
And they’d know who was at the bottom of the 
mischief, too, after a little questioning of the 
‘boys.’ ” 

Which, needless to say, was sheer bluff, with 
just enough truth in it to make Tambuza vaguely 
uneasy. It was hardly true, either, to say that 
I held my own skin dear at a hundred yards of 
trade calico; but in the natural reaction after 
the strain on my nerves, I took a pleasure in 
bargaining just for the fun of it, and Tambuza, 
too, apparently possessed of a grim sense of 
humour, grinned as he reflected. 

At length he looked up with a cunning leer. 

“ Give me eighty yards then, Bwaan, and for 
the other twenty you shall have the tusks brought 
in to your tent secretly by night! I will get you 
some ‘ boys’ from Portuguese territory to do it. 
Hide the crooked one carefully, lest your own 
“boys” should make trouble.” 

And so Tambuza and I both attained our 
heart's desire. He got his hundred yards of 
calico, and two nights later I buried the curved 
tusk beneath the ground of my sleeping tert. 


The “Swinging Festival” 
| of Siam. 


BY WM. WHITFELD FEGEN, OF BANGKOK. 
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This fearsome-looking beast is supposed to represent a ‘’ winged horse,” and figures prominently in the processi: 
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From a Photograph. 


An account of a strange ceremony—a kind of harvest thankegiving—which takes place annually 


in Siam. 


A mock Sovereign, or “Three Days’ King,” is appointed by the ruling monarch to 


represent him, and there is a wonderful procession, in which figure such incongruous things 
as war-elephants, steam-rollers, buffalo-carts, and motor - cars. 


F all the countries in the Far East 
which have started to make satis- 
| factory progress in the line of 
H modern ideas, Siam to-day stands 
alone in retaining many of her old 
customs and placing them side by side with 
things Occidental and up-to-date. The result 
of this is that one finds some most bizarre 
contrasts in her capital, and in no way are these 
better exhibited ‘than in the various semi- 
religious, semi-secular pageants and festivities 
which from time to time take place. One of 
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the principal of these is that known as the 
“ Sow Ching Cha,” or “‘ Thep Ching Cha,” of 
which the accompanying photographs will give 
some faint idea, although, of course, shorn of 
the kaleidoscopic colour to be found only in the 
Orient or in the transformation scene of a 
pantomime. 

The “Sow Ching Cha” is a Brahminical 
ceremony which takes place at the beginning 
of each year just after the rice harvest, and is 
really a form of harvest thanksgiving. It 
Presents a vast number of queer and quaint 
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features, and its real origin is lost in 
the mists of tradition. The legend is 
that once upon a time the god Siva, 
with his followers, came to the bank 
of a deep and swiftly-flowing stream, 
over which there was no bridge. 
While they were debating how to 
cross, a gigantic python, seeing their 
predicament, lowered itself down 
from a tree in the form of a loop, 
and asked them to seat themselves 
on its body. This they did, and were 
all swung across in safety. Such, at 
all events, is the popular legend. 

Siam is a Buddhist country, but 
Buddhism is only a reformed form of 
Brahminism, and there are still left 
some few Brahmin priests who act as 
Court astrologers and preserve many 
of the old ceremonies to the best of 
their ability ; and one of these is the 
“ Swinging Festival.” First of all, 
two “auspicious days ” are selected, 
and then His Majesty the King is 
approached to elect a representative. 
This he does in the person of some 
high official, and on the appointed 
days the “ Mock King” is conveyed 
in great state and pomp to the big 
swing which is such a conspicuous 
object in the old walled city of 
Bangkok, 

Opposite this swing, which is a 
highly ornate structure of teak and 
copper, over seventy - five feet in 
height, a pavilion is erected, and here 
the ‘‘ Mock King,” after dismounting 
from his State palanquin, takes his 
throne—or, rather, perch. For, not 
being a real Sovereign, he has'to sit 
on a white-painted stile-like arrange- 
ment, with his left foot crossed over 
his right knee. And if, while the 
swinging is in progress, he should let 
his right foot touch the lower cross- 
bar, he has to pay a considerable 
sum of money to the swingers. In 
former years, should he touch the 
lower bar, the attendant priests were 
allowed to strip him to “the al- 
together” and drive him from his 
temporary throne, while his attendant 
guards were allowed to run riot and 
plunder all the shops in the vicinity. 
Nowadays, however, this licence is 
not allowed. The ‘‘ Mock King,” or 
: : a. “Three Days’ King,” as he is known 
The great swing which forms the centrepiece of the festival—The priest at the to the common folk, having been 


top of the swing is trying to get the little bag of money in his teeth, 


From a P phe duly inducted to his throne by the 
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attendant Brahmin priests, the swing- 
ing commences. From the lower 
cross-bar of the swing a plank, about 
six feet long, is attached by stout 
ropes so that it hangs about twelve 
feet from the ground. Some yards 
away, and in front of the swing, a bag 
of money is attached to a tall bamboo. 
All being in readiness, four or five 
Brahmins, with tall conical hats bear- 
ing little metal snakes in front, mount 
to the plank and urge it by every means 
possible towards the bamboo, when the 
man at the end strives to seize the 
bag of money with his teeth. 

There are usually three lots of these 
swingers, and they display wonderful 
dexterity and strength in what is really 
a difficult and dangerous operation. The 
first lot get about eighteen shillings, 
the second twelve, and the third six 
shillings ; but it is the honour which 
is really coveted. The swinging over, 
the Brahmin priests sprinkle water over 

“all the people they can reach, which is 

considered as conferring a blessing, and 
the procession then re-forms and re- 
turns to a big temple near the Royal 
palace, where it disbands. The cere- 
mony always takes place on two days 
—once in the morning and once in the 
evening—and on the second occasion 
the procession invariably reverses its 
route. 

Interesting though the swinging is in 
itself, it yields in every respect to the 
wonderful pageant presented by the 
procession it entails. The ‘ Mock 
Kings ” are usually able to draw on all 
the resources of the Government 
Departments they control, as well as 
the Palace collections of old arms and 
military accoutrements. Although 
agricultural matters are never neglected, 
as is only right and proper in a harvest 
thanksgiving festival, the ‘‘ Mock 
Kings” generally try to make their 
own Departments present as brave a 
show as possible. On the occasion I 
have described the festival took place 
on January gth and 11th, the “ Mock 
King” chosen being H.E. Phya Indra- 
thibodi_ Sriharaja Rong Muang, the 
Under-Secretary for Local Government, 
which is the body that represents 
the ‘County Council” of Bangkok. 
Accordingly large bodies of police, 
thousands of hackney-carriages and 


jinrikshas, together with such modern “Got, it!\"—"The priest has sucoceded in seizing the bag, 9, difeult and 
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On the way to witness the ceremony. 
From a Photograph 


contrivances as steam-rollers, fire- 
engines, and tramcars, commingled 
with such ancient things as war- 
elephants, buffalo- carts, Brahmin 
priests, and troops in the archaic 
arms and dresses of ancient Siam. 
The parade formed the most 
heterogeneous and picturesque pro- 
cession it is possible to imagine. It 
was stated that over seven thousand 


From a) 
Vol, xxviii.—25, 


The crowd assembling to view the show. (Photograph. 
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persons took part 
in the pageant, 
and this is doubt- 
lesstrue. On 
another occasion 
it embraced eight 
thousand soldiers, 
sailors, marines, 
with twenty-two 
bands and nine 
elephants, to say 
nothing of travel- 
ling Chinese 
theatres, eighteen 
decorated motor- 
, and count- 
agricultural 
trophies ; so that 


One of the gorgeous 
cars in the procession. 


From a Photograph. 


it may well be 
conceived that if 
Siam does not 
boast a veritable 
“Lord Mayor’s 
Show,” it can 
manage very well 
without it, especi- 
ally as this is 
only one of some 
half-dozen semi- 
religious, semi- 
secular pageants 
with which Bang- 
kok in general 
employs. itself 
during the year. 
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The New Canoa Ranch, near the river crossing where the fight occurred. 


CAPTAIN JOHN A. 


A story of the old Indian days on the Arizona border. 
party of Apache raiders, carried away into the wilds, thrice wounded, and 
finally flung over a cliff to perish miserably, the heroine of this remarkable 


From a Photograph. 


SPRING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY. REID KELLIE. 


Kidnapped by a 


Page es she appears narrative nevertheless managed to regain her home, and is alive to-day, hale 
today, at pale end hearty and hearty. The author is a veteran Indian fighter himself, knowing every 


of her terrible 
experience. 


From a Photograph. 


a) HROUGH the Gadsden Treaty the 
United States acquired from Mexico 
| | by purchase, for the sum of ten 
a4 million dollars, all that territory 

= lying south of the Gila River not 
included in the treaty of 1848. The United 
States took military possession of the newly- 
acquired territory in 1855-6, sending thither a 
detachment consisting of four hundred dragoons, 
which force was at first stationed at Tucson, 
Tubac, and Calabazas. In 1857 permanent 
stations, called “ forts,” were established by the 
troops—one at Fort Buchanan, on the eastern 
slope of the Santa Rita Mountains, and one at 
Fort Breckenridge, at the mouth of the Arivaipa 


inch of the ground described, and has carefully verified his facts. 


Canyon, north of the San Pedro River, about 
sixty-five miles north-east of Tucson. 

The Apaches of that extensive region had been 
up to that time entirely friendly with all the 
inhabitants of the country living north of the 
newly-established boundary-line, although they 
constantly committed all sorts of depredations 
upon the Mexican territory south of that line. 
This enmity had resulted from the unprovoked 
killing of an Apache at Caborca, in the Mexican 
State of Sonora, as early as 1852. 

Soon after the ratification of the treaty there 
arrived at Tucson, over the so-called old Santa 
Fé trail and mainly from Texas, a gooflly number 
of immigrants. Among these squatters was the 
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Pennington family, whose head—a widower, 
already well advanced in years—stood fully six 
feet in height, and was as hale and hearty, 
robust, strong, and active as one could wish to 
see. He settled with his family, which copsisted 
of two sons and three daughters, on the north 
side of Sopori Creek, a small tributary to the 
Santa Cruz River ; this small stream furnished 
water enough for the irrigation of a garden and 
a cornfield of modest dimensions. Together 
with his elder son, Jim, who was a full-grown, 
strong, and active man, and with the help of the 
girls, they built an adobe house (which stands 
to-day) known as the Sopori Ranch. The 


Apaches who committed depredations on Mexican 
soil. : 

Thus matters stood when, in the summer of 
1858, the Apaches captured and drove off a 
large herd of horses and horned cattle near the 
town of Altar, in the Mexican State of Sonora, 
driving the stolen animals towards the boundary- 
line. The owners of the captured herd followed 
their stock, and engaged the services of the 
American settlers at the Canoa Crossing, where 
the latter had built up a little hamlet of log 
houses for their families, promising these settlers 
a large reward for their services if they would 
assist in waylaying the robbers and dispossessing 
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of Creenwich. 


Map showing the localities mentioned in this story and the route traversed by Mrs. Page. 


younger son, named Green, was then a mere 
boy. There were three daughters in the family 
of whom Miss Mary, the heroine of this story, 
was the eldest. They had brought from Texas 
eight yoke of strong oxen and two very large 
freight wagons ; with these the old man and 
Jim, together with some hired help, would haul 
freight for the contractors to the garrison at 
Fort Buchanan, while the girls kept house at 
the Sopori place. 

As already stated, up to that time the Apaches 
had been friendly with the inhabitants to the 
north of the boundary, while maintaining a 
deadly feud with everybody to the south of it. 
There existed a tacit understanding, amounting 
to an unwritten law, between the people in- 
habiting United States territory that none of 
them should interfere in any manner with the 


them of the stolen stock. Although seriously 
warned against such an undertaking on their 
part by all the other settlers, the Americans 
promised their assistance when the owners of 
the stolen stock offered them as a reward one 
half of all the stock retaken. They actively 
helped the Mexicans in the recapture of the 
herd, which took place on American soil, near 
the old Tumacacori ruins. In the fight which 
immediately preceded the capture the Apaches, 
who had very few firearms in those days, lost 
several of their men. 

Cochise, the Apache chief of the Chiricahua 
band, which sustained this loss, might have 
overlooked the recapture of the stolen herd, 
although it was not consistent with the tacit 
agreement mentioned above ; but he could not 
and would not forgive the killing of his men. 
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And this incident, by the 
way, was the real first 
cause of the Apache War, 
which lasted for thirty 
years. Henceforth it was 
war to the knife. The 
greedy settlers at the 
Canoa Crossing who had 
taken part in the recap- 
ture of the stolen herd 
and the killing of the 
Apaches incident thereto 
were the first victims of 
the feud that promptly 
broke out. They had 
enjoyed the possession of 
their reward about two 
weeks when a large band 
of Apaches descended 
upon them at daybreak 
and murdered every one 
of them—men, women, 
and children, even to the 
baby at its mother’s 
breast—drove off their 
stock, and utterly 
destroyed their 
houses. 

The garrisons at 
the two forts were 
increased ; that of 
Fort Buchanan now 
consisted of two 
companies of  in- 
fantry and two of 
cavalry, under the 
command of Major 
R. E. Ewell, after- 
wards General 
Ewell, of Confeder- 
ate fame. 

Mary Pennington, 
the eldest daughter 
of the family, had 
married, in April, 
1858, a Texan 
named Page, who 
had immigrated at 
about the same 
time. Her husband 
had received a good 
offer for timber to be 
furnished to the 
Cerro Colorado Min- 
ing Company. Pine 
timber was plentiful 
on thewestern slopes 
of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, at the 
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The Author, Captain John A. Spring. 
From a Photograph. 


Geronimo, the Jase chief of the Apaches, and for long the poperds | of 
2] th- West. (A. Buch 


eastern foot of which a 
strong garrison was 
stationed to patrol the 
surrounding country. 
Page and his wife, with 
three hired men, went 
into camp in a canyon 
of the mountains where 
timber was to be had in 
abundance, and built a 
cabin. They had with 
them a bright young 
Mexican girl, Mercedes 
Sais, nine years old, 
whom Mrs. Page was 
teaching English. 

The cabin was almost 
within sight of the fort, 
although distant from it 
about two miles. 

About the _ beginning 
of August, while Page 
and his hired men were 
felling trees in the timber 
a mile distant from the 

house, a small party 
of hostile Apaches 
entered the canyon 
where the cabin was 
situated and, travel- 
ling stealthily along 
its bottom, came. 
upon the small habi- 
tation. They ap- 
proached it 
cautiously and, find- 
ing that there were 
nomen about,finally 
entered it and car- 
ried off the two 
female inhabitants, 
together with evéry- 
thing portable that 
they thought of any 
use. They had no 
firearms, made no 
noise of any kind, 
and used only suf- 
ficient force to pre- 
vent the women 
screaming ; neither 
did they set fire to 
the house, in order 
not to alarm the 
garrison of the fort. 
ThegirlMercedeswas 
then in her ninth 
year ; Mrs. Page was 
expecting a baby. 
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The Indians, who had some ponies with them, later, proved to have a sheer descent of sixty- 
proceeded directly up the mountain slope and two feet. 


over it, apparently upon a well-known Indian Here we will leave the unfortunate Mrs. Page 
_ path which skirted the edge of a perpendicular for the present. ; 
rocky bluff or cliff. Mrs. Page, having overcome When her husband returned to the cabin for 


the first effects of her fright. now 
rallied her courage and began to 
fight her captors with tooth and 
nail, trying her best to scream. She 
was a very strongiy-built young 
woman, and fought desperately for 
her liberty, thus retard- 

ing the progress of the 

Indian who had her in 

charge, while the others, , 
with the little girl, were 

rapidly pushing ahead. 

The Indian, fearing 


“He finally threw her over 
the cliff.” 


pursuit and enraged at her desperate defence, supper and found his family gone and the house 
stabbed her brutally three times with his lance, _ ransacked a pursuing party was at once made up. 
and finally threw her over the cliff, which, The men,all unknowingly, passed within fifty feet 
according to an exact measurement taken of the poor woman at the base of the cliff, who 
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was, however, too feeble to make her presence 
known. The Indians travelled all night, reach- 
ing, towards morning, the vicinity of Tucson, 
about forty-two miles north-west of the Santa 
Rita Mountains. Thence they proceeded to the 
Canada de Oro, passed through it, and reached 
by nightfall the San Pedro River, at the mouth 
of the Arivaipa Canyon, where Fort Brecken- 
tidge was established soon after. From here 
they travelled to one of their strongholds 
(ranchertas) near the present site of the San 
Carlos Indian Agency, the girl Mercedes being 
carried with them all the time. 

In the meantime Major Ewell, the commandant 
of Fort Buchanan, had taken up the trail of the 
marauding party from the despoiled cabin with 
a detachment of cavalry. When the trail led 
him to the San Pedro River he found there a 
large party of Indians who claimed to be friendly 
and completely ignorant of the robbery which 
had caused the military to move. They pro- 
mised, however, to find and obtain the child for 
a consideration consisting of blankets, flour, and 
two mules, the meat of which the Apaches 
consider the greatest delicacy. 

Runners were sent out by these Indians, and 
after a lapse of four days an Indian came in on a 
pony with Mercedes Sais on the saddle in front 
of him. She threw herself from the horse at 
Major Ewell’s feet and, clasping his knees, be- 
sought him to take her away from her captors, 
of whom, however, she said the present Indian 
was not one. The food that was placed before 
her she ate ravenously.* 

The pursuing party were still in the dark as 
to the fate of Mrs. Page. Everybody thought 
that she had either been killed by her captors, 
or was still in their hands. 

We will return now to the unfortunate woman, 
whom we left, thrice wounded, at the foot of a 
precipitous cliff. The fall she had sustained 
would undoubtedly have killed her outright if 
she had struck upon rocks or hard ground of 
any kind. Fortunately for her, however, a 
small mountain stream—a mere creek—coursed 
along the bottom of the cliff, and upon the 
borders of this rivulet there was a dense and 
luxurious growth of elderberry bushes, which 
broke the force of her fall. Nevertheless she 
fainted, principally from pain and loss of blood. 
When, however, some time later her distracted 
husband passed by with the pursuing party, as 
we have seen, she had recovered her senses, and 
made desperate efforts to attract their attention, 
but all in vain. It was a fearful disappointment 
to lie helpless and watch the gradually-disappear- 
ing forms of the rescuers. 


* This girl married, in 1868, Mr. Charles Shibell, the present 
Recorder of Pima County, residing at Tucson, Arizona. 


The cool of the evening revived her consider- 
ably, and at last she became able to crawl to the 
water’s edge, where she bathed her wounds and 
drank freely of the refreshing mountain water. 
Then she ate some of the luscious elderberries, 
many of which hung within her reach in large 
bunches. x 

Here she lay all night. At early dawn she 
sat up and looked around her, but on account 
of the hilly surroundings could not see any 
distance. She knew, however, that her home 
lay in the direction opposite to the rising sun, 
and slowly and painfully she began crawling 
westward, reaching the end of the foothills late 
in the afternoon. From here she recognized, 
to her great joy and encouragement, two distant . 
landmarks. One can see far in Arizona, where 
the air is pure and thin and fogs are unknown. 
She could plainly see the rich green foliage of the 
tall sycamores, standing on both sides of the 
Santa Cruz River, at the Canoa Crossing. Beyond 
the river, farther to the west, she beheld the 
majestic, sharp-pointed Baboginuari Peak, a 
landmark for all travellers of that region within 
one hundred miles or more. This would surely 
guide her, even if the undulations of the interven- 
ing nearer ground should for a time hide the 
Canoa trees. If she could reach and cross the 
Santa Cruz River, about two miles south of the 
Crossing, she would find herself at the mouth of 
the Sopori Creek, which debouches here into 
the former. There she would ascend the little 
stream upon its northern border, upon which her 
home, the Sopori Ranch, was situated. 

But would she have the strength in her 
enfeebled condition to undertake and accomplish 
this task ? : 

It is said that “ where there is a will there is 
a way,” and Mrs. Page abundantly demonstrated 
the truth of the saying. 

The young woman soon left the hills behind 
her and entered the low-lying valley lands where 
the ground was more even and she could at times 
move forward in an erect position, although, 
of course, every step was accentuated by severe 
pain. From an old decayed giant cactus, whose 
skeleton lay prostrate on the ground, she obtained 
a light stick which assisted her materially. She 
soon came into a large grove of dwarf mesquite 
trees, loaded with ripe pods, of which she ate 
greedily, gathering her handkerchief full. She 
would also quite frequently come upon a prickly- 
pear plant with ripe fruit, and refresh herself 
therewith. Thus she proceeded slowly on her 
solitary, painful way, often obliged to rest in a 
shady place under a mesquite tree or by the side 
of a large yucca plant. 

Towards evening of the second day Mrs, Page 
reached the Santa Cruz River, where she refreshed 
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herself, and after crossing its shallow waters 
she soon found the mouth of the Sopori Creek, 
which descends directly from the ranch of the 
same name. During the early part of the night 
she succeeded in covering about half the distance 
which separated her from her home ; then she 
slept till dawn, when she resumed her travels, 
for the most part crawling on hands and knees 
along the sandy, northern bank of the creek. 


before she heard footsteps behind her. They 
proceeded from her youngest sister, who came 
tripping down the steep path with a pail. Mrs. 
Page had just strength enough left to raise an 
imploring hand and to feebly utter the words : 
“Thank God!” Then she fainted. 
Notwithstanding the fearful hardships and 
suffering through which this heroic womaa had 
passed, she gave birth four months later to a 


“Mrs. Page had just strength enough left to raise an imploring hand and to feebly utter the words: ° Thank God!’ 
Then she fainted.” 


By this time her clothing was in tatters, her hands 
and knees were lacerated, and her wounds pain- 
fully inflamed. It was not till nightfall that she 
reached fhe bottom of the knoll upon which her 
home was standing. She could see the house 
from the edge of the creek, but had not the 
strefigth to ascend the steep path leading to it, 
and her voice had become so feeble that she 
could not call out. About the house everything 
was as silent as the desert itself, all the men 
folk having gone in pursuit of the Apaches who 
had carried her off. It was not long, however, 


strong, healthy baby girl. Her husband was 
killed not long after by the Apaches while fight- 
ing between Fort Buchanan and the little farm- 
ing town of Santa Cruz, just across the Mexican 
border. In 1878 Mrs. Page married Mr. T. W. 
Scott, then a Custom House officer at Tucson, 
Arizona, by whom she had two children, a boy 
and a girl, now fully grown. Her husband is 
a Justice of the Peace at Tucson, where the 
family live in a pleasant home on Stone Avenue. 
Mrs. Scott is still hale and hearty for her age, 
and shows no traces of her fearful experiences. 


Celebrating 
the “Dashara. 


A REMARKABLE 
INDIAN FESTIVAL. 


BY VICTOR PITT-KETHLEY. 
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An account of an extraordi- 
nary ceremony which takes 
place annually in Bengal. No 
one seems to quite under 
stand its origin, but its chief 
feature is the erection of 
monstrous figures of gods 
and demons, the Demon 
King being burnt, amid great 
rejoicings, at the end of the 

festival. 


From: a) 


@ HE remarkable photographs appear- 
| ing on this and the following pages 

were taken at Secunderabad, India, 
| in 1908, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of what is known as tha 
“Dashara” by the 96th Berar Infantry. The 
“ Dashara ”—a corruption of words meaning 
“expiation of the ten sins”—is a popular 
festival, which takes place annually in Bengal 
in honour of the goddess Durga, and is said to 
have originated with Rama’s worship of Durga 
when he invaded Lankah (Ceylon) and gained 
a decisive victory. 
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Rawan, the Demon King, who is burnt at the end of the festival, 


(Photograph. 


The connection is somewhat vague, however, 
and another story current in Southern India, 
and rather more picturesque, is to the’ following 
effect. 

Dasrath, the King of Ayuddhia, in Northern 
India, promised to grant his youngest wift, of 
whom he was extremely fond, any request she 
might like to ask. It was a dangerous boon to 
grant to any woman, especially the temporary 
favourite of a Royal harem, and the lady took 
full advantage of her lord’s indiscretion. She 
demanded the dismissal from the Court of Ram- 
chandra and Luchman, the sons of the King’s 
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Luchman flew into a rage and snapped off 
her nose! Needless to say, the lady was very 
much hurt at this unchivalrous action, and 
went home to her brother with a terrible tale 
of woe. Rawan, of course, could not let such 
an insult as the biting off of his sister’s nose 
pass unnoticed, and so out of this little 
incident a disastrous war arose. From the 
incidents of the campaign, as variously told 
in different parts of the country, has arisen 
the Festival of the Dashara, on which occasion 
enormous images of the various gods and 
demons concerned in the legend are repre- 
sented. The ten-headed image of Rawan, the 


two chief wives—whom, needless to 
say, she hated. Dasrath had no option 
but to keep his rash promise and exile 
the luckless pair, whereupon Ram- 
chandra, his wife Sita, and his brother 
Luchman set out for Southern India to 
seek their fortunes in a new sphere. 
They were very poor, having been 
allowed to take nothing away with 
them, and very soon found themselves 
actually starving. The gods, taking 
pity on their plight, very thoughtfully 
created the custard apple—now so 
plentiful in Southern India — in 


order to feed 
them. 

At this time 
one Rawan was 
King of Ceylon— 
or ‘Lankah, as it 
was then called— 
and he and all his 
followers were 
demons, possess 
ing the useful gift 
of being able to 
assume the shape 
of any animal at 
will. Rawan’s 
territory ex- 
tended as far as 
the Nerbudda 
River, and one 
day his_ sister, 
Surpanaka, who 
was wandering 
about the Dec 
can, encountered 
the exiled Luch- 
man. Apparently 
he took the Prin- 
cess’s fancy, for 
she insisted—his- 
tory does not 


Hanuman, the monkey god, whose Jegions took part in the war. 
From a Photograph. 


state whether this 

happened in a leap year or not—on his marrying Demon King whose 
her. Luchman, however, was not impressed unfortunate, sister 
with the lady’s charms (apparently he did not had her nose bitten 
wish to marry into a family of quick-change off, is invariably 
artistes) and emphatically declined the honour. burned at the end 


Surpanaka, with a surprising lack of modesty, of the entertain-  ,. sucan,the Demon King’s brother. 
continued to press her suit, and at last the coy ment; so that, From a Photograph. 
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what with one thing and another, 
it rather looks as though the 
demons get the worst of it all the 
time. Which, of course, is quite 
as it should be, and poipts the 
moral of the legend. 

A little ex- 
planation con- 
cerning the 
striking figures 
shown in our 
illustrations 
may be found 
of interest. ‘The 
first illustration 


Sarpanaka, the lady who had her nose bitten 
From a} of. (Photograph. 


on page 369 shows Hanuman, the monkey 
god, whose hairy tree-dwellers played a con- 
siderable part in the war following Luchman’s 
. Hanuman looks very 
imposing with his jewelled front,and appears 
to be carrying a huge bouquet of conven- 
tional design ; but whether this was in- 
tended for the frustrated marriage of Sur- 


assault on the Princ 


panaka or not history does not say. 


The lower individual, most respectably 
attired in a black frock-coat and trousers, 


and who wears an unconvincing 
sort of crown and a most enig- 
matical expression, is Kardukan, 
a brother of Rawan. This gentle- 
man, it will be noticed, sports a 
pair of very serviceable tusks. 

We now come to the lady her- 
self —a sort of representative 
New Woman, one would imagine. 
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of the period. One thing is at once apparent : 
Surpanaka is not exactly gifted with a super- 
abundance of good looks. Her forefinger rests 
on her chin in an attitude presumably meant to 
be demure, but there is a coldly ferocious stare 
in her eyes which bodes ill for Mr. Luchman, 
the nose-biter, should she come across him. 

Luchman, as shown in the 
next photograph, appears to be 
quite a presentable young fellow 
—not at all the kind of man one 
would suspect of a propensity for 
cannibalistic attacks. 

Last, but by no means least— 
for he is the largest of the lot 
—we have Rawan himself, the 
terrible Demon King, who is 
shown inthe heading. Endowed 
with ten heads, two main arms, 
and a dozen or so of ‘minor ones, and 
standing nearly thirty feet high, he is 
a figure to strike terror to the staunchest 
heart, especially when one remembers 
that he had a playful knack of 
turning into a wild beast whenever 
it suited his convenience. In spite 
of his formidable appearance, he 
falls a victim every year to the 
flames, @ la Guy Fawkes, his dis- 
appearance in the midst of the 
blaze marking the grand finale of 
this most curious festival. 


Luchman, the exiled Prince with whom Surpenaka fell in love. 
From a Photograph. 


BY LIEUT. A. G. W. BELFIELD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TREVOR EVANS. 
An amusing story from India, dealing with the shooting of a sambur stag during the ‘close 


season and the trouble that thereupon ensued for the unlucky sportsman concerned. 


It is not often 


that a practical joke recoils upon its perpetrators so completely as in the affair here described. 


ie = JOME years ago, when my regiment 
IGA was quartered at Rangoon, I was 
e ea} detailed to take a draft of our sick 
id ee } men up to a certain hill-station in 
~_ India. To say that I was pleased 
would hardly express my feelings, as to exchange 
the rainy season in Burma, where the damp heat 
is well-nigh intolerable, for the coolnéss of the 
hills was, to my mind, the height of good fortune. 
This, coupled with the fact that I should arrive 
there just at the beginning of the shooting 
season, completed my happiness. : 

The journey up to Wellington, our destination, 
took about a week, and I was glad when it was 
over. 

Within an hour of our arrival at the little hill- 
station I had seen my small band of invalids 
safely ensconced in barracks and was on my way 
to look for the officers’ mess. This I eventually 
found—a small bungalow divided into two 
rooms by a high wooden partition, one half being 
used as the ante-room, the other half as the 
dining-room. Inside I found “‘ Peter,” the mess 
butler, who told me that all the other sahibs 


were out, that dinner was at eight, and that, “if 
sahib wanting to know where his bungalow 
being,” he would be very pleased to show me. 

I followed him, and on his showing me into a 
bungalow some four hundred yards from the 
mess | put on an old mufti suit and went out to 
have a look round. 

All around as far as the eye could see were hills— 
the Nilgheris. I remember how fascinated I was in 
looking at these hills, range beyond range, covered 
with vegetation, fading away into the distance. 

I made up my mind to put in for leave as soon 
as the shooting season commenced, to go, away 
and bury myself somewhere on the slopes of one 
of the most distant hills, and to find out if there 
was anything to shoot there. 

Strolling back to my bungalow, I changed into 
my mess kit and went up to the mess, where I 
met some ten or fifteen officers of various regi- 
ments who had come up on the same business as 
myself. | One of these I knew, ani old school- 
friend, and he soon introduced me to the others. 

At dinner I found myself sitting next to a 
captain, whose name I afterwards ascertained 
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to be Seften. To my joy he asked me whether 
I was keen on shooting, and within ten minutes 
of this opening question we were the best of 
friends. We swapped stories about the past 


and made plans for 
the future — plans 
which, had half of 
them come off, would 
have caused game to 
become extinct in 
India! This conver- 
sation we carried on 
during the next few 
days at odd intervals, 
and finally decided 
that we must “go 
somewhere and shoot 


at something” as // 


soon as we could 
possibly manage to 
get away. 

The shooting 


season on Govern- “ We swapped stories about the past and made plans for the future.” 


ment land did not 


commence for another three weeks, but we got 
over this difficulty by getting permission to 
shoot on some private ground belonging to a 
native planter. The old man was delighted 
when we asked his permission, saying that both 


pig and sambur had been 
doing a great deal of 
damage to his tea of 
late; and that if we 
would drive them away 
he would bless us for 
ever. He gave me the 
impression of looking 
upon us as rather a 
superior type of scare- 
crow, but as he said we 
could have the use of his 
small bungalow for a 
week whenever we cared 
to go, we left him after 
the interview in very high 
spirits. 

Within a week we were 
in that bungalow, tended 
by our two native ser- 
vants and accompanied 
by a small army of 
retainers. 

We had brought with 
us an old shikaree, called 
David, reputed to know 
every inch of the dis- 


trict and the possessor of a mongrel pack of 
pariah dogs, about fifteen in number, all of 
which he had brought with him. Also, we had 
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"He gave ine the impression of looking upon us ae rather 
@ superior type of scarecrow.” 


about a dozen coolies to act as beaters, who kep* 
us awake the greater part of the night with their 
incessant babbling. 

We now had three days’ shooting before us, 


as we had only 
managed to get five 
days’ leave, and two 
of these were taken 
up in getting to and 
returning from our 
hunting-ground. 
Thus, being full of 
zeal, we were up 
betimes the first 
morning and worked 
steadily the whole 
day, having various 
strips of jungle 
driven. We did not, 
however, meet with 
great success. We 
saw several sambur, 
but they were 
mostly females, or 


else had such poor heads as not to be worth 
shooting. Up to lunch we had neither of us 
fired a shot, but in the first beat afterwards 
Seften killed a barking-deer with a very fair 
head. Later in the day I had a shot at a jackal, 


which I missed, and the 
day ended with only two 
shots having -been fired. 
The next day we went 
after small game, and 
got quite a nice bag, 
consisting mostly of 
jungle-fowl and pigeons. 

It was the last of these 
three days, however, 
which remains most 
clearly inmy memory. It 
was grillingly hot, I, re- 
member, and we did not 
start shooting as early as 
we had on the two pre- 
vious days. We had made 
up our minds to beat out 
a small strip of ground 
belonging to our friend 
the planter which jutted 
out from the rest of his 
property into the Govern- 
ment land. It was a strip 
about a mile long and 
half a mile broad, and 
covered with vegetation 


for almost its entire length. We had heard that 
this was a very favourite place for sambur 
to lie up in during the day, as it was a fairly 
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central spot from which they could- 
get at the neighbouring tea-gardens , 
at night. 

The first two beats proved blank, as 
far as we were concerned, only one 
sambur being seen by the beaters, and 
that one broke back. The next beat 
was the one which, as things turned 


out, I shall never forget. It was 
a more or less isolated patch of 
wood, of about eight acres, on the 
side of a steep hill. Our old shikaree 


told us that he had beaten out this piece of wood 
some dozen times before, and that he had never 
failed to find sambur in it, but that he never 
remembered any two of them breaking cover at 
the same place. This bit of news made it rather 
difficult for us to know where to stand, but we 
finally decided that one of us would remain on 
the high ground above the cover, whilst the 
other would stay down in the valley. We 
thought we would walk on with the beaters, 
keeping about three hundred yards in advance 
of them. We tossed up for. choice of position 
and I won, selecting the position in the valley. 

As soon as we were both in position the beat 
started. Before the line had advanced more 
than a couple of hundred yards one of the dogs 
announced that he had discovered something, 
and soon his yapping was drowned in a perfect 
chorus of canine voices. They seemed to 
emanate from every part of the wood, and even 
the coolies’ voices appeared to indicate rather 
more than usual excitement. 

Suddenly a shot rang out from above, followed 
by another. ‘ What has Seften seen ?” I asked 
myself, and “ Has he got it ?’? Somehow I did 
not like the sound of those two shots. 

In the midst of my thoughts a female sambur 
broke cover about two hundred yards in front 
of me, crossed the valley, and crashed across an 
open patch of ground towards some under- 
growth on my right. The thought of Seften 
and his exploits faded from my mind imme- 
diately, and I ran as fast as I could towards this 
open patch. Why I did so I do not know; I 
seemed possessed of the idea that because one 
sambur had seen fit to go that way, any others 
there might be would be sure to do the same. 
As it proved, I was right. Almost as soon as I 
got there an old sambur stag came boring along 
over precisely the same ground taken by his 
wife (if such she was). He came along in much 
more leisurely fashion than she had done, and 


“One shot was y 


sufficient.” 


looked rather annoyed at having to take such 
unwonted exercise in the heat of the day. As 
he reached the open patch of ground he passed 
within ten yards of me, and I saw that he had a 
distinctly good head. Unsteady and out of 
breath though I was after my run, a sambur 
at ten yards was more or less of a certainty. 
One shot was sufficient, and he crumpled up as 
dead as mutton, with a bullet through his 
shoulder. 

How pleased I was! It was the very first 
bit of big game I had ever shot in my life. I 
sat down on a rock and gazed at it, waiting till 
the others came up. This they soon did, and 
universal satisfaction prevailed. The beaters 
were delighted, since they now saw some hope 
of getting ‘‘ baksheesh,” as well as their fill of 
newly-killed venison. Seften, who had shot at 
and missed a barking-deer, was the last to come 
up, and was quite pleased with my good luck. 

“Ah, sahib,” said the old shikaree, as he set 
to work to skin the beast, “ sahib must be care- 
ful not to tell anybody. where he shooting this 
sambur,” 

“Why ?” said I.“ Mr. So-and-so has given 
us permission to shoot all over his land. It is 
all right.” 

“ Ah, but, sahib, this not being Mr. So-and-so’s 
land ; this side of the valley being Government 
land, the other side only belonging to Mr. So- 
and-so.” 

You could have knocked me down with a 
feather! I knew that the shooting of a sambur 
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out of season on the Government land was 
punishable with a fine of twenty pounds and 
the forfeiture of one’s shooting licence, and 
also that Government officials were numerous 
and “out for blood,” since they got a reward 
for every poacher (an ugly word) they brought 
to book. Besides this, some dozen coolies all 
knew of my crime ; and how to keep one native 


‘Where the Author shot the sambur—The 
spot is indicated by a cross. 


From a Photograph 


from talking, let alone twelve, is 
a thing as far from discovery as 
perpetual motion. 

Always rather given to making 
mountains out of molehills, | 
arrived at our bungalow that 
evening feeling somewhat like a 


track. My small world seemed to 


troubl 


be tottering. It was not so much From a Photograph. 


the fine of twénty pounds that 

upset me as the prospect of not being able to 
get a licence to shoot during the whole of my 
stay in the hills. 

The only person who seemed to be really 
enjoying himself during the period of my lamenta- 
tion was Seften. He was almost inhuman, and 
did nothing but laugh at my discomfiture. I 
couldn’t get an ounce of sympathy out of him, 
and by way of cheering me up he told me that 
he thought he might be able to lend me a tenner 
if 1 really needed it. 

I went to bed that night with my mind almost 
made up to write to the Collector at Ootacamund 
(the chief town in the hills) confessing my crime, 
describing how it happened, and trusting to 
luck as to the issue. Seften, however, was all 
against this, and said it would be time enough 
to explain when I had been found out, which, 


: : The horns of the 
murderer with the police on his animal whose shoot- 
ing caused all the 


speaking seriously, he didn’t think I ever should 
be. In the end I decided to také his advice—a 
decision that I much regretted during the ensuing 
week. 

The following day we returned to barracks, 
paid off our coolies, and settled down to work 
again. I had told the old shikaree to cure my 
sambur-skin for me and keep it, with the head, 
in hiding until the sambur season commenced, 
when I hoped to be able to take charge of it 
without a lot of awkward questions being asked. 

About a week later I strolled into the ante- 
room one evening before mess and, as was my 
wont, went over to my rack to get any letters 
that might have come for me during the day. 
On this particular occasion there were two, one 
in a small envelope—obviously a bill—and the 
other in one of 
foolscap size, which 
I put down as a 
circular. I stuffed 
them both back into 
the rack unopened, 
together with my 
pipe and tobacco- 
pouch, which I had 
brought up with me 
from my bungalow, 
and went in 
to dinner. 

The meal over, Major 
Ardath, our senior dining 


The Author, Lieutenant A. G. W. Belfield. 
Frow: a Photograph. 


member and a real good fellow, suggested a 
game of bridge, and, as only five bridge-players 
were dining in that night, we proceeded to cut 
out, and then for partners. The result was 
that Major Ardath and myself played against 
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Llewellyn, a subaltern in the Gunners, and 
Captain Grace of the same corps—a somewhat 
senior captain, who had rather literary tastes 
and contributed humorous articles 
to papers at home. 
, In the middle of the first rubber, 
while my partner was playing a 
somewhat risky ‘‘ no trumps ” which 
I had just given him, I got up, rang 
for a whisky-and-soda, and went 
over to my rack to get my pipe. I 
also looked a little deeper into my 
correspondence. The smaller letter, 
which I opened first, was a bill, 
right enough. Having consigned 
this to the waste-paper basket, I 
tore open the larger envelope and 
drew out a most imposing-looking 
document, written on blue foolscap, 
and read it through. The first thing 
to meet my eyes was the heading, 
printed in block capitals across the 
top of the paper :— 
“Woops AND Forests DEpART- 

MENT, OOTACAMUND.” 
The letter, written in the neat and 
regular hand of a Government clerk, ran as 
follows :— 

“ Ootacamund, Sept. 25th, 1908. 

“ Sir,—It has been reported to this office, by 
one of our foresters working in the neighbour- 
hood of Bikkapathi, that on the 17th instant 
you killed a sambur stag on the Government 
preserves, thus breaking Rule 24 (enclosed) of 
the Game Laws. 

“Please report to this office 
anything you may have to say 
with respect to the above report. 

“ Awaiting your reply, 

‘“*T have the honour to be, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“C. J. Exxis 
“(For Collector, Ootacamund).”” 

Attached to this letter was a 
thin strip of red paper with the 
following information :— 

“Rule 24.—The shooting season 
for game (other than small game) 
opens on the first day of October 
in each year. The maximum 
penalty for infringement is a fine 
of three hundred rupees and the 
suspension of the holder’s licence 
for a period of two years.” 

Having read this document 
over several times, I endeavoured 
to look amused, and handed it 
over to Major Ardath for his 
perusal. The letter then pro- 


“I tore open the envelope and 


drew oat « most impgsinglooking most unpleasant times of my life. 


“T ambled off to my bungalow, feeling 
more like @ convict than a free man. 


\ 
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ceeded to go the round of everybody in mess, 
all of whom seemed to think it frightfully 
humorous. 


When the letter again reached me I 
was pliéd with dozens of questions, 
intermingled with ‘a like number 
of suggestions, mostly: calculated 
to annoy. 

. “ What are you going to do, old 
chap?” 

“* How did they find out, d’you 

’ think ?” 

“ Why didn’t you write and own 
up, you ass P ” 

To all of which I replied, shortly, 
that I did not know. Nor did I. 
Firstly, how was I going to exist 
for the remainder of my time in the 
hills without a shooting licence ? 
Secondly, where I was going to find 
twenty pounds to pay the fine was 
a point completely outside my range 
of imagination. 

I think that evening may be 
counted fairly high up amongst the 


My whole outlook on Jife seemed 
suddenly to have changed, and depression reigned 
supreme. I wanted to go off and think, far 
away from everybody ; but I couldn’t. I had 
to go on with that hateful game of bridge, and 
even to play as many as three rubbers, so as not 
to spoil the four. Every time I was dummy, 
I was drawn into conversation about that 
wretched document, and given advice of every 
sort, till I was sick to death of 
the whole subject. The only sug- 
gestion that seemed at all sound 
was that I should get Grace, our 
literary star, to help me to answer 
the letter, and every single person 
I asked, as well as all that I 
didn’t, strongly advised this step, 
and seemed to me to make a great 
point of it. 

Well, all things, both pleasant 
and unpleasant, {must come to 
an end, and fortunately this par- 
ticular evening was no exception 
to the rule. At eleven-thirty I 
lost the odd, hence the rubber, 
and flatly refused to embark upon 
a fourth. I bade my companions 
a grumpy “ Good night” and 
ambled off to my bungalow, 
feeling more like a convict than 
a free man. 

When I had gone about three 
hundred yards I remembered I 
had forgotten my pipe and the 
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letter; so I thought I would go back and get 
them. In five minutes I was again on my 
way towards bed, but this time thinking, and 
thinking really hard. 


Why, I wondered, had Llewellyn said to ~ 


Grace: “Well, it seems to have gone down 
pretty well, doesn’t it? I don’t believe he 
suspected for one moment ” ? 

T heard these words distinctly as I approached 
the mess, but no more, and of whom they were 
talking I hadn't the faintest 
idea ; for when I entered 
the room neither had looked 
in the least put out, but 
merely asked if I had come 
back to try to borrow some 
money ! 

Could the whole thing, by 
any possible chance, be a 
leg-pull ?. How could I find 
out ? When I reached my 
room I again perused the 
letter closely under my 
lamp, butthe closer I looked 
at it the more my spirits 
fell. There was no doubt 
that the paper was genuine, 
for the heading was printed 
in a really good book-type ; 
also the postmark on the 
envelope was undoubtedly 
“Qotacamund,” and Rule 
24 had certainly come out 
of the book of Game Laws. 

Thus hope fled and 
depression returned, and I eventually went 
to sleep one of the unhappiest creatures in 
Southern India. 

The next morning I went about in very much 
the same frame of mind, hating everybody and 
everything. On my way down to orderly-room 
after breakfast I passed one Trent by name, a 
gentleman for whom I had very little use, and 
whose nickname was “‘ The Blot.” He possessed 
the knack of invariably saying the wrong thing 
at the wrong time, and of putting everybody’s 
back up whenever possible. Added to this, he 
had certainly not inherited his fair share of 
brains, and could be more or less calculated to 
make a fool of himself on all occasions. Of 
course, he could not let me pass without remark. 

“Good morning, you old poacher,” he cried. 
“Have you written that letter yet ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, with complete disregard for the 
truth, and endeavoured to pass on. But nota 
bit of it ; he must needs stop me to discuss my 
actions further. 

“ Did Grace help you ? ” 

“No.” 


“**Good morning, you old poacher,’ he cried. ‘Have 
you written that letter yet?" 


This time I adhered rather closer to the 

truth. 

“When are you going to send it ?” 

“T have—” 

“You haven’t really sent it? Where did 

you post it—in the mess or at the post-office ? ” 

Having perjured myself so far, I thought I 

might as well continue, although making a fool 
of Trent was but poor fun—it was so easy. 

“T took it to the post-office myself about an 
hour ago to catch the morn- 
mg mail. And what is 
more, I only just caught 
it; even as it was, the post- 
mistress had to undo the 
bag to put it in.” 

“Then it has really gone, 
and you never even showed 
it to Grace or anybody ? ” 

“Of course not. Why 
the deuce should I?” 

That was enough for 
Trent; with an exclama- 
tion, which sounded more 
like “Oh, lor’ !” than any- 
thing else, he went on his 
way laughing to himself, as 
if at the best joke he had 

: ever heard. 

What a fool that fellow 
was, but how I loved him 
at that moment! A ton 
of bricks seemed suddenly 
to have been lifted from 
my shoulders. After all, 

the whole business was a leg-pull, an elaborate 
joke; and gradually the various moves in 
the game began to take shape in my mind. 
Seften was the only fellow who knew the 
history of my sambur, and so he must have 
devised this hateful scheme, putting all the other 
fellows in the mess (including Trent) up to it as 
well. So far he had certainly scored, and I alone 
knew how heavily. He had undoubtedly taken 
the utmost pains to make a success of his venture. 

Oh, how obvious it all seemed now! Why, 

oh why, hadn’t I seen it from the first and saved 
myself hours of misery? Everybody had told 
me to get Grace to help me to write the answer. 
Surely that in itself was suspicious. Why had 
they all suggested this? Obviously, so that, 
having written the letter dictated to me by Grace 
in the mess, I should post it in the mess letter- 
box, and it would then get no farther. But I 
should have had my answer to it all the same, 
written by the perpetrators of the original, and 
thus the correspondence might have continued 
for weeks, during which period I should have 
been kept in a continual state of suspense, 
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Now I could understand the true purport of 
Llewellyn’s remark overnight. Yes ; it certa.aly 
had gone down well, and probably would still 
have been going down, had it not been for two 
things —namely, my somewhat natural par- 
tiality to falsehood, and the fact that I had hit 
upon the right person to practise this art upon. 
It was, indeed, a lucky combination. 

By the time I reached the orderly: -room I 
was a changed man inwardly, but almost more 
miserable than ever outwardly. From this it 
may be gathered that I was meditating revenge, 
and refused to be deterred from this course of 
action by the thought that it was hardly usual 
in the Service for a subaltern of a year’s service 
to make fools of officers “in bulk,” including 
a major or two. But,no; the temptation was 
too great, and surely they were “ fair game.” 
If by any means I could turn the tables, I decided 
to do so. 

After thinking over the various moves in the 
game up to date, I came to the conclusion that the 
first thing to be done was to strengthen my 
position at the local post-office. Accordingly 
I went there, and emerged after a five minutes’ 
conversation with the postmistress. <A lot 
had been done in tMat five minutes ! 

Oh, yes, she quite understood, and would, 
certainly tellany inquirers 
that she had opened the 
mail-bag and put in a 
letter addressed to the 
Ootacamund Collector, at 
about 9 a.m., and would 
be quite sure not to smile 
as she said it. So far so 
good ! I now wended my 
way up toward the mess, 
endeavouring to look as 
woebegone- as__ possible. 
On my arrival, the central 
figure in the ante-room 
seemed to be “‘ The Blot,” 
who was surrounded by 
several others, and dis- 
cussion seemed to be rife. 
My advent appeared to 
cause a certain amount of 
alarm and despondency, and the silence which 
followed was only broken by Grace remarking 
that perhaps I had better be told. 

Then followed the confession. They were 
all horribly sorry that things had taken this 
unforeseen turn, as the whole affair was only a 
leg-pull ; my letter had never been intended 
to go. Wasn’t there any way in which it could 
be stopped ?. Why was I such an ass as not to 
have asked Grace’s help ? 


At first, thinking it would look well and might 
Vol. xxviii.— 26. 


“A five minutes’ conversation 
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be a little disarming, I flatly refused to believe 
the affair was a joke; but eventually, after 
much coaxing, I allowed myself to be persuaded 
that it was. Now was the obvious time to give 
way to an outburst of temper, and to point out, 
in injured tones, the far-reaching havoc they had 
caused. I enjoyed this part of the game, and 
I really think I did it rather well. They all 
began to look like whipped dogs, as I exaggerated 
every possible point as to the probable result. 

“ Well, I must say,” I concluded, “ it does 
seem to be pretty sickening. Here have I written 
to this Collector and given myself away; he 
will now, of course, institute inquiries and find 
out about everything, and I shall be just as 
badly in the soup as if he had already found out.” 

Before I had been in that room ten minutes, 
everybody, from the majors downward, were my 
“humble slaves in one respect. They were, one 
and all, willing to do everything in their- power 

to avert the awful catastrophe that I had con- 
jured up. 

Two of them straightway started off to the 
post-office to make inquiries about my letter, 
and as to whether it couldn’t possibly be stopped 
before delivery, only to return with the discon- 
certing news that this was impossible. The post- 
mistress had said that a letter once delivered 
into the hands of the 
postal authorities could 
not be touched by any- 
body, in any circum- 
stances, until it had been 
delivered at its destina- 
tion. So there seemed 
to be “nothing doing ” 
in that direction. 

Every imaginable 
_ Scheme for getting hold 
-of that letter was sug- 
gested in turn, but all 
were eventually voted 
utterly impracticable,and 
it was ultimately decided 
that there was only one 
thing to bedone—toawait 
the Collector’s answer to 
my letter, and to see 

what line of action the enemy would take up. 
" This having been decided upon, I was asked 
exactly what I had said in my letter. This 
question rather took my breath away for the 
moment, but I quickly pulled myself together, 
and once more called upon my powers of 
imagination. 

“Oh, I only wrote quite a short note saying 
that I had received his letter concerning the 
shooting of a sambur stag at Bikkapathi, and 
much regretted my action. I pointed out that 


with the postmistress. 
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I had permission to shoot over the planter’s 
ground, and that when I shot the brute I was 
under the impression that I was still on his 
territory. That seemed to me to be all there 
was to say.” : 

My listeners agreed with me that there cer- 
tainly did not seem much more to be said. 
Then, as there was nothing 
could be done until the 
arrival of the reply, the sub- 
ject was dropped for the tim 
being. 

I must say that I rather 
enjoyed the next three or four 
days. Everybody was most 
amiable and considerate to 
me, and if the enormous 
‘amount of harm they had 
done me could possibly have 
been wiped out by the appli- 
cation of whisky, I am sure 
this would have been accom- 
plished in the first day ! 

But there was still work 
to be done, if my revenge 
was to be complete, and I soon thought out 
my plan of action, The morning following 
the one on which I was supposed to have 
dispatched the fateful letter I sent down 
my servant to barracks to ask if one of 
the orderly-room clerks would come to my 
quarters at once, bringing with him some blue 
foolscap and envelopes. In about ten minutes’ 
time he arrived, looking very puzzled, but he 
soon recovered his composure when I told him 
what I wanted him to do. I also told him my 
reason, having previously sworn him to secrecy, 
since the average British soldier will do more 
in the cause of a joke than for almost anything 
else. He was delighted with the idea, and at 
once sat down at my table and, in a good 
round hand, commenced to write while I 
dictated :— 

“ From the Collector, Ootacamund. 

“To A. G. W. Belfield, Esq., Wellington. 
“ Sept. 28th, 1908. 

“ S1r,—With reference to your letter of yester- 
day’s date ve the shooting of a sambur stag at 
Bikkapathi, I would point out that the details 
are not known at this office. The letter you 
received was doubtless sent to you from one 
of our branch offices, and I have this day written 
to our forester at Bikkapathi making inquiries. 
I will notify you later when I have heard from 
him. . 

“ Tenclose Rule 24 of the by-laws, from which 
you will see that I must ask you to refrain from 
making further use of your licence until you 
have heard from me. 


“* A long-legged Madrasi runner.” 


“T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 
“R. F, Sexy, Collector, Ootacamund.” 
This finished, all that remained to be done 
was to get Rule 24 (the cutting enclosed in my 
original letter), cut it down rather more so as to 
make it unrecognizable, and paste it on to the 
new document, which we then 
enclosed in 2 new envelope and 
addressed to “A. G. W. Bel- 
field, Esq., The Depét, Well- 
ington.” I then sent my 
servant down to the bazaar in 
search of a native who, for the 
sum of one rupee (one and 
fourpence), would be willing 
to run nine miles into Oota- 
camund, post the letter, and 
then return. He soon found 
the gentleman required, a long- 
legged Madrasi, who looked as 
3 if he hadn’t tasted food for 
ve months. He returned with 
him to my bungalow, and I 
gave him the letter, explained 
exactly what he was to do with it, and then 
saw him start off with it at a slow jog- 
trot. I watched him till he was out of sight, 
and then, with the satisfactory feeling of a day’s 
work well done, I set off towards the mess to 
give myself up to the joys of being spoilt and 
condoled with for the next day or so. All I 
now had to do was to wait. 


Yes, they all agreed with me, “things cer- 
tainly did seem to be panning out almost as 
badly as possible.” 

The answer had arrived; I had opened it, 
read it through, and thrown it on the table with 
agrunt of disgust. Then followed a few moments 
of play-acting, in which I enacted the réle of 
martyr to the best of my ability, and it certainly 
had the desired effect. Everybody agreed that 
the time of waiting was over and that some- 
thing must be done. Then followed the usual 
period of impossible suggestions, which was 
eventually brought to a close by Seften actually 
suggesting something practical and unselfish. 

“Tl tell you what,” he said; “I'll ride into 
Ootacamund this afternoon and go and see the 
Collector, explain the’whole thing, and ask him 
to hush the matter up. If he’s anything of a 
sportsman, or has a sense of humour, he ought 
to do it.” 

At this point I felt that a little remonstrance 
would not be out of place, so I thanked him 
very much: for his kind offer, but said that I 
really could not allow him to take so much 
trouble on my account, 
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But no—everything that I said only made him 
the more determined to go. The whole thing, 
from the start, was his fault, he said, and it was 
certainly his job to do his best to get me out of 
the hole. Grace then volunteered to ride in 
with him to keep him company, and they decided 
to start at about two-thirty that afternoon. 

The rest of the morning I spent in heavy 
rumination. Things had certainly gone remark- 
ably well in my little game, but when it came to 
sending two comparatively senior officers eighteen 
miles on a wild-goose chase on a day which cer- 
tainly would not end without a considerable 
amount of rain, thought became necessary. 

Two or three times that morning I made up 
-my mind to own up, but each time a small demon 
inside me seemed to whisper, “‘ Don’t spoil it ! 
Give them a lesson; they’re absolutely fair 
game.” In the end I thought, “I will wait till 
they are just starting, and then tell them, as 
that is about as far as I can go with safety to 
my own skin.” 

Then I began to think in what well-chosen 
words I should break the awful news to them 
that one and all, from majors downwards, they 
had been hopelessly fooled by a subaltern of 


less to say, I was drinking at someone else’s 
expense, and I remember thinking, as I put 
down my empty glass, that it would in all 
probability be my last free drink in that mess 
for many a long day. Never mind; all good 
things must have an end, and it had been pleasant 
while it lasted. 

At four-thirty 1 found myself sitting in the 
ante-room alone, wondering exactly what it felt 
like to be court-martialled. Grace and Seften 
had gone to Ootacamund, past all recall, on their 
ridiculous quest, and I had smiled at them as 
they went, and even wished them luck. For the 
past two hours I had been reviewing the situation 
In all its aspects, and the enormity of my crime, 
when considered in cold blood, slowly grew 
until it had assumed a size out of all proportion 
to reality. 

Why—oh, why—had I let them go? I 
hardly knew whether to put it down to the hock 
with which I had drunk their health at lunch, 
or to lay it to the charge of the god of humour. 
Perhaps it was a combination of the two. 

All I knew about it was that, just as they 
were on the point of starting and I was on the 
point of stopping them, a picture slowly began 


fwo hours later it was raining, and looked as if it had every intention of continuing to do 20 
for the rest of the day.” 


twenty summers. I wanted to rub it in as 
deeply as possible without being in any way 
offensive. Up to lunch-time I had thought of 
about six different methods, but none seemed 
cutting enough, so I determined to trust to some 
inspiration on the spur of the moment. 

At lunch we drank to the success of the 
Mission upon which Grace and Seften, resplen- 
dent in riding kit, were about to start. Need- 


to unfold itself before my eyes. It was a picture 


’ of two British officers, possibly drenched to the 


skin, standing before a table, at which was 
seated a third person. The third person was 
looking somewhat surprised, and also intensely 
bored. The said two British officers were busy 
explaining about a letter which had never been 
written, and another which had never been 
received. The expression on the face of the 
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third person gradually changed to one of doubt. 
Could these two people be in their right minds ? 
Surely they must be either drunk or mad ! 

That settled it; this vision tickled my sense 
of humour to such a degree that my tongue 
refused to act, and when it did all it could 
do was to wish them luck on their errand. 
Now, two hours later, it was raining, and looked 
as if it had every in- 
tention of continuing 
to do so for the rest of 
the day. 

Well, there was 
nothing for it but to 
show a bold front and 
carry the thing through 
to the bitter end; and 
really, whatever hap- 
pened, perhaps it had 
been worth it. Of one 
thing I was certain, and 
that was, if I was going 
to keep the thing mov- 
ing, the sooner I stopped 
brooding the better. So 
I changed my clothes, 
walked over to the club, 
and played billiards. As 
I played I gradually got 
back into a_ healthier 
state of mind, and de- 
cided that perhaps, after 
all, I had not done anything so very dreadful. 

I remained in this optimistic condition until I 
returned to barracks, when a sort of glowing 
feeling of excitement and uncertainty took pos- 
session of me. This feeling urged me on to dress 
rather quicker than was my wont, with the result 
that I reached the ante-room ten minutes before 
the dinner-hour.. Only two other fellows were 
there, but from them I learnt that the two wan- 
derers had returned. I was told that they had 
been very reticent on the subject of their after- 
noon’s work, but that this had been put down to 
the fact that they had been too wet to talk. 

“Quite surly, old Grace seemed,” said one of 
them. 

Oh, the awful suspense of those ten minutes, 
listening to the various footsteps on the gravel 
path outside, and wondering who the owner 
might be! One by one the others came into the 
room, but still the two did not come. How much 
longer before the bomb would burst? The sus- 


“I walked over to the club and played billiards.” 


pense was awful. At last the moment arrived. 
Grace and Seften walked in together (I wonder 
to this day if they had drawn their own con- 
clusions, and had been afraid to face the music 
alone ; but they would never own up to it). In 
answer to the various inquiries as to their 
success or otherwise, they said that they didn’t 
think they had seen the right man, as the 

; fellow they had spent a 
quarter of an hour with 
said he had never heard 
my name before, let 
alone had a letter from 
me. Then, seeing me 
in the corner, Grace 
continued :— 

“We saw the Col- 
lector all right, but he 
says he hasn’t had any 
letter from you. Are you 
sure you posted it ?” 

I answered the ques- 
tion with one of the 
shortest words in the 
British language. 

“No!” said I. 

That was all, and it 
was quite sufficient. 
Looks wereinterchanged, 
and then everyone 
stared at me. For a 
moment you could have 
heard the proverbial pin drop. Perhaps I was 
looking rather triumphant; whatever it was, 
comprehension suddenly dawned upon them, 
and there was a yell of laughter. To my joy 
I saw that it was led by Major Ardath, and then 
I knew that I was safe. I kept a grave face, 
and said nothing more at all ; there was more in 
that one little negative than I could have 
embodied in a whole book. 

Seldom have I seen two fellows so hopelessly 
ragged as poor old Grace and Seften were over 
their famous ride to Ootacamund, and I don’t 
think they will ever forget it. Never, moreover, 
have I seen two fellows take a ragging better. 

If only I could have had a flashlight photo- 
graph of every face in the mess at the critical 
moment of discovery, I think that they would 
make as fine a collection of expressions as one 
could ever wish to see. v 

Poor old Grace and Seften! I stood them 
“fizz” that night. : 


Across 
Persia 
and 
Europe 
on 
Pony-Back. 


BY J. H. BILL, 
BRITISH CONSUL AT SHIRAZ. 


An account of a remarkable ride—two 
thousand four hundred miles on horse- 
back, occupying seven months—start- 
ing at Shiraz, in Southern Persia, 
and terminating-in Staffordshire. Mr. 
Bill passed through some interesting 
experiences and saw many strange 
things during his memorable journey. 


KE 


HE idea of my long ride 
was born of a friend’s 
chance remark on the polo 
ground; the question 
being how best to dispose 
of a pony on my departure to Eng- 
land from Shiraz, in Southern Persia. 
“Why not ride him home ?” 
said he, lightly. ‘“ Why not, 
indeed ?”” was the obvious 
answer. And so it came 
about that on April 4th, 
1gio, the pony in question, 
a bay Arab named Ruby, 
carried the writer out of 
Shiraz, and on October 3oth 
he did his last march. in 
North Staffordshire, on the 
completion of a journey 
which was very full of in- 


One of the colossi that guard the gateway of Xerxes’ palace at Persepolis. terest to the writer, and 
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it is hoped, be of interest to the readers of 


this magazine. 

For the sake of clearness it may be of advan- 
tage to give the itinerary at the outset. It lay 
from Shiraz through Ispahan, Sultanabad, 
and Hamadan (Teheran being visited by carriage) 
to the Turkish frontier near Urumiah, thence 
through Armenia to the sea at Trebizond, by 
steamer to Constantinople, rail to Monastir, and 
thence by mountain tracks through Albania to 
the Montenegrin frontier near Scutari, through 
Montenegro and Bosnia, across the province of 
Croatia by rail, through the Tyrol by road to 
Lake Constance, and v4 the Black Forest and 
Alsace into France through the Vosges. Thence, 


with the exception of one march, the journey 
was completed by rail. 

Anyone who cares to follow this itinerary on 
the map will see that it lies almost entirely 
through very mountainous districts, and for 
about two-thirds of the way through regions 
innocent of any tracks but those worn for 
centuries by the feet of countless mules and 
camels, 

Almost every part of it is, at the right.time of 
year, strikingly picturesque, and at many points 
exceptionally beautiful. These regions are the 
home of races which, however much they may 
differ in origin, language, religion, and political 
allegiance, are at one in their love of independence 
and of picturesque cloth- 
ing ; and last but not 
least in their catalogue of 
attractions, these coun- 
tries are strewn at every 
step with the relics, always 
interesting and often mag- 
nificent, of fallen empires. 
About this road lie the 
shifting camping-grounds 
of innumerable shepherds, 
Persian, Turk, and Kurd; 
in the recesses of the 
mountain glens can be 
studied the past greatness 
and the present destitu- 
tion of Armenian and 
Nestorian Christianity ; 
while in Albania we have 
a region of incomparable 
interest, which’ might 
fairly occupy the whole 
life of a serious student 
of language and ethno- 
graphy, and could not fail 
to fill the heart of the 
passing traveller with 
regret that his stay there 
must be so short. 

And even when the 
mountain track and the 
baggage-mule had given 
place to the high road 
and the railway, the 
journey was scarcely less 
interesting, and the coun- 
try, if possible, even more 
beautiful. The craggy up- 
lands of Montenegro, the 
lovely fiords and ancient 
cities of Dalmatia, the 
Bosnian gorgesand forests, 


A typical Persian garden—"'A veritable haven of delight after the arid desolation of the desert.” Were nounworthy prepara- 
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tion for the glories of those 
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recreation grounds of 
Europe, the Tyrol and the 
Black Forest. Altogether 
‘it is difficult to imagine a 
journey of seven months, for 
the most part by road, which 
could furnish so continuous 
a series of varied delights 
for an enthusiastic traveller, 
and any section of it may 
be cordially recommended to 
the attention of readers who 
feel disposed to leave the 
beaten. track, with the pro- 
viso that’ they make full 
inquiries before starting as 
to the climate—and in some 
cases as to the political con- 
ditions—prevailing on their 


From a) 


proposed route. 


A group of village women in Southern Persia. 
From a Photograph. 


Before proceeding with the incidents of _the 
journey I'will here interpolate a word as to how 
we travelled and how our horses fared. Through- 
out the Asiatic portion of the journey there was 
but little variation in climate, and consequently 
the day’s programme changed but little. In 
Persia we were génerally able to find a village, 
where we quartered ourselves usually on the 
headman, in any case in the most comfortable 
house available. This custom appears to prevail 
all over Persia, and is extremely convenient to 
the duly-accredited traveller, who, provided he 
accepts the rdle of guest and shows that he 
appreciates the obligations involved thereby, is 
always received with pleasure, if only for the 
news he brings from the outer world. For, great 
as has been the development of the Press in 
Teheran itself, it is very noteworthy that it has 
not yet obtained any appreciable footing in the 


Band-i-Amir, the stream immortalized by the poet Moore. 


(Photograph. 
provinces, the result 
being that what passes 
for news throughout the 
country is merely a far- 
rago of rumours, usually 
of the most absurd kind. 
A little elementary medi- 
cal assistance is gene- 
rally asked for also. 
After sleeping very 
comfortably (of course, 


Village headmen who came to see the Author. 
From a Photograph. 


on our own bedding) we usually rose about dawn, 
with a view to reaching a convenient halting- 
place for the heat of the day. This was generally 
under a rock, if possible beside a stream, and 
occasionally, when lucky, in some shady garden. 
Moving on at about 4 p.m., we reached the 
night’s shelter about sunset. In Turkey this 
programme was modified by two considerations, 
the greater squalor of the villagers’ huts and the 
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The rains of Persepolis— This picture shows the stone platform on which the palaces of Darius and Xerxes stood. 
From a Photogragh. 


The great stairway at Persepolis. (Photograph. 
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greater degree of general security, which rendered 
their shelter less necessary. In Turkey, there- 
fore, we generally bivouacked without much 
regard to the villages, in any suitable open place, 
without incurring any inconvenience except 
from the dew, which was sometimes heavy. The 
distances traversed without halting were regu- 
lated by the agreement made with the owner of 


A cuneiform inscription at 
Persepolis. 
From a Photograph. 


the baggage-mule, who 


was hired from one town 
to another, and in general 
the horses were rested 
about one day a week. 
The fatigue of the journey 
was very much lessened 
for the latter by the mid- 
day halt, during which we 
always off-saddled, and 
were able, at this season, | 
to find first-class grazing [J 
almost everywhere after 
passing Ispahan. 

The first section of the route lies in the province 
of Fars, a region for the most part stony and 
arid, recalling often enough to the weary traveller 
Sir Percivale, “‘ thirsting in the land of sand and 
thorns.” But wherever water can be reached, 
and brought with incredible labour through 
underground channels to the cleared soil, the 
desert blossoms like the rose, and the surrounding 
aridity only throws up the beauty of those 
emerald paradises which have inspired so many 


From a} 


Persian poets. The second photograph shows 
a typical Persian garden—a veritable haven of 
delight after the arid desolation of the desert. 
The only stream of any size encountered on 
this section of the route is familiar to English 
readers as the “ Bendemeer’s stream ” of Moore. 
The name is incorrect enough, for Bendemeer 
is merely a corruption of Band-i-Amir, the Amir’s 
dam, part of which will be seen in the third 
photograph. Originally the dam completely 
spanned the river, but at times of flood it over- 
flows on both sides, making a triangular island 
on which is perched an extremely picturesque 
village. From this point it is a short ride across 
an extensive plain to the first of the great monu- 
ments of antiquity encountered on this route, 
the great ruins of Persepolis. The huge stone plat- 
form shown on page 384, upon which the palaces 
of Darius and Xerxes stood, and in great part 
still stand, projects from the rocky hill where 
the stones were quarried, and, to the traveller 
approaching directly towards it across the plain, 
is not at first clearly distinguishable from the 
hill behind, so that the first impression is usually 
found somewhat disappointing. It is not till he 


stands at the foot of the great stairway—and 
peoples it in imagination with the motley hosts 
of the Great King and the throngs of captive 
nations, as they are depicted on the frieze of the 
second stairway—that the spirit of the place 


’ begins to grip him. And when he has mounted 


the stairs and stood between the colossi that 
guard the gates of Xerxes, when he compares 
in his mind these imperishable monuments of 
ancient greatness with the crumbling structures 
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of Europe, which were brand-new when these partridges and 
palaces had already seen more than a thousand the occasional 
years of abandonment and neglect, then, indeed, hare, and also 
he must feel that “ the Great King, the King of large but scat- 
Persia,” was no empty title. Want of space tered herds of 
precludes a detailed description of these majestic the Persian 
remains, which will be found by anyone interested ibexand moun- 
in Lord Curzon’s “ Persia.” The photographs tain sheep. 
reproduced give an imperfect 
idea of the platform, stairway, 
and pillars. 

On leaving the plain of Per- 
sepolis the route lies through 
a rugged and broken country, 
affording fair sport with hill 


The tomb of Cyrus. 


{Photegraph, 


These may be stalked if, the condition of the 
country permits, but the more usual way, and 
the more congenial to Persian habits, is to 
organize immense drives, several hundred men 
being employed to drivea large tract of country, 
converging eventually upon some narrow neck 
or pass, where the grandee who has organized 
the party and his guests are stationed, and 
should, if all goes well, slaughter a large number 
of ibex, mouflon, or antelope of all sexes and 
sizes, at very easy range. For the benefit of the 
humanitarian reader it may be added that all 
very rarely does go well, and that the usual result 
of these drives for the“ guns” is a long wait, 
enlivened only by the distant sound of fusillading 
beaters, who eventually arrive with a fair amount 
of game and voluble and recriminatory explana- 
tions concerning the escape of the herd. As 
every beater is armed with some kind of firearm, 
and is accustomed to discharge his piece in any 
direction, quite careless of anyone else’s safety, 
the European sportsman is apt to feel that he is 
“one up” on the day if he has preserved his 
own life and limb, whether he has killed anything 
or not. Needless to say, one of the principal 
features of this, as of some Western sport, is a 
large and elaborate lunch, cooked by a crowd of 
servants on the field of battle ; and it must be 
acknowledged that this Persian field-cookery 
generally puts to shame the resources of 
civilization in the shape of Norwegian 
kitchens and the like. The writer well 
remembers a long ride, undertaken 
mae e—- without preparation, in the company of 
A remarkable winged figure among the ruins of Pasartade. an old chief of Kashgai nomads, and 
From a Photograph. how, when his anxiety as to the next 
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"A good example of wayside caravanserai, fortified against brigands 


From a Photograph. 


meal was growing acute, the servant was sent 
into the nearest village to acquire—shall we say? 
—a lamb, and‘ the delicious ‘‘ kabobs” into 
which the tenderest portions of that lamb 
resolved themselves in a very few minutes. 

Another picturesque feature of Persian field- 
sports is the pipe-bearer, an important retainer 
who rides close behind his master, bearing the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of the Persian 
water-pipe, down to the glowing charcoal sus- 
pended in a small brazier. If 
the party is a large one, it will 
generally be found that some 
member of it is riding soberly 
along, pulling steadily at a 
large silver“ kalian” or water- 
pipe, the pointed base of the 
water - bowl being securely 
supported by a strap fixed to 
the peak of the saddle. It is 
a commonplace that Persian 
servants—and, indeed, Per- 
sians, in general—are at their 
best when hunting or travel- 
ling, and, really, for the 
latter the Persian servant is 
excellent ; thoroughly at his 
ease, very cheerful, and 
impervious to fatigue: 

On the second march from 
Persepolis we traversed a still 
older site of empire, that of 
Cyrus’s capital of Pasargade, 
with his tomb, a photograph 


A shrine at Qumisheh, near Ispal 


of which sis reproduced. It seems an 
insignificant record of so great a monarch, 
but it corresponds with the details given 
by the Greek historians, and is generally 
accepted as the authentic tomb of the con- 
queror. Soon after this point we enter on 
a wide, undulating plain, fringed with hills 
on both sides and abounding in sand-grouse. 
The writer killed five of these in one morn- 
ing, scarcely deviating from the road. In- 
deed, it was generally possible, throughout 
the earlier part of the journey, to fill the 
pot with game of some kind. This undu- 
lating road stretches, with few interruptions, 
all the way to Ispahan, and was about the 
most monotonous stretch on the entire 
journey, though the monotony was broken 
for the writer by an attack made on the 
caravan by brigands, 

The caravan had safely reached Shulgi- 
stan, the starting-place of the most dangerous 
stretch of the road, where the ground is very 
difficult and offers excellent cover for rob- 
bers. Owing to an accidental delay this part 
of the road was passed in peace, a band of 
robbers who had been waiting for the caravan 
there having moved to attack them elsewhere. 
About midday, however, solitary figures appeared 
along the foot-hills skirting the road, and after 
firing disappeared. 

The caravan now consisted of twelve Bengal 
Lancers with a native officer and five Persian 
Cossacks—altogether twenty guns. The robbers 
did not succeed in their intention of drawing 
the caravan’s fire, but a halt was called near 


The tank contains sacred fish. 
From a Photograph. 
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From a) 


the entrance to a wide valley in order to ascertain 
what were the brigands’ intentions, for the latter 
were seen at a distance of about a mile, and it 
was observed that an advance party was riding 


along the hills. 

As the road be- 
came more enclosed 
sniping recom- 
menced, and it was 
considered advisable 
to attack the brig- 
ands. Accordingly 
half of the party 
were sent on ahead, 
the remainder being 

“s@disposed as to cut 

off, if possible, the 
robbers’ retreat. It 
was nowseen that the 
main body of the 
bandits . numbered 
about sixty men. 

At this pointsome 
of the escort rode up 
toa couple of robbers 
who had come to a 
standstill owing to 
their horses. being 
fatigued, One of the 
Sowars was instantly 
shot dead, and in the 
fighting which fol- 
lowed a second of the 
Sowars was_ killed. 
The combatants 
came to close quar- 
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The great square at Ispahan. 


(Photog: aph. 


A oarious conical shrine in the picturesque Kohrud Valley. 
From a Photograph, 


From a} 


ters, and the native 
officer killed one of the 
brigandswithhissword, 
After thisencounter the 
main body of the rob- 
bers came up, but dis- 
appeared after firing at 
long range. On the fol- 
lowing day the real 
danger zone’ was en- 
tered, but the caravan 
was unmolested. 

The whole route is 
-studded with caravan- 
serais, all more or less 
fortified, of which a 
good example is the one 
on the boundary be- 
tween the two pro- 
vinces of Fars and Irak, 
shown in one of the 
photographs. On the 
whole the traveller 
from Shiraz to Ispahan 
is glad enough to see 
the minarets, rising 
from a sea of green, 
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which mark the ancient capital of Shah Abbas. 
The whole of Persia is studded with cities which the 
fluctuations of political necessities, or the caprices 
of absolute monarchs, have endowed for a space 
with the prestige of the capital of Persia. One 
such is Qumisheh, two marches from Is; ‘ 
now but a tiny core of life in the midst of the 
huge mounds of mud into which, in the East, a 
forgotten city so soon resolves itself. It is 


noteworthy, however, for a small shrine of equal 
beauty and sanctity, where the religious men- 
dicant plies his comfortable trade lolling on the 
edge of a large tank, abundantly peopled with 
a host of very sacred, and consequently very 


The fine bridge over the Zaindeh Rud at Ispahan. 


portly, fish. But the glories of Ispahan, though 
rapidly crumbling, have not yet vanished, and 
will probably remain fresh in popular tradition 
through the genuine glories of its founder, Shah 
Abbas, one of the greatest, and probably the 
most statesmanlike, of all Persian kings. He is 
of special interest to us, since it was to his Court 
that the Shirleys, pioneers of British enterprise 
in Persia, were attracted. Moreover, his public 
buildings, crumbling and decayed as they are, 
attest by their spaciousness of conception and 
dignity of design the wisdom as well as the 
magnificence of their founder. The illustrations 
show his great square, with the Royal mosque, 
and the fine bridge of Ali Verdi Khan over the 
Zaindeh Rud. -Ispahan has a more modern 
interest for the English traveller as the seat of a 
vigorous and active settlement of the Church 
Missionary Society, whose large and admirably- 
conducted hospital is a household word, not 
only in Ispahan itself, but in the tents of many a 
wild nomad tribe, to which it is the only example 
of Western civilization, and a most worthy one, 
that they have ever known. 


__ From Ispahan the traveller on horseback will, 
if it be summer and he be wise, take the short 
cut over the Kohrud Pass, round which the 
carriages make a détour. This will give him a 
march of singular beauty down the Kohrud 
Valley, a narrow gorge, filled in May with apple- 
blossom and green wheat. The small conical 
shrine shown is situated in a very picturesque 
site in this valley. 

From Kashan the horses diverged to Sultana- 
bad, where the writer rejoined them after a 
short visit to Teheran. The former town is 
notable for the enterprise of the British firm of 
Ziegler, who have built up there a very thriving 


[Photog rap) 


carpet industry. At this point the route begins 
to ascend the western step of the Persian table- 
land, a fact which is at once brought home to 
the traveller by the greenness of the hills, which 
in Southern Persia are never more than shot 
with green. It is a delicious experience to sit 
on the crest of some lofty down looking over 
the rolling uplands to the snowy shoulder of 
Mount Elvand, while the horses, accustomed 
to the stony hills of the South, luxuriate in 
unlimited grazing or refresh themselves with a 
roll on the firm turf. At the foot of Mount 
Elvand lies the ancient and historic town of 
Hamadan, famous in story, if the identification 


. be correct, as the site of Ecbatana, the capital 


of Astyages, and the resting-place of Esther, 
whose insignificant tomb is shown to this day 
by devout Israelites. Apart from this monu- 
ment, of doubtful authenticity, the town has 
no antiquities and no special attractions. 
although it is very important as a commercial 
centre, being the point of distribution of the 
trade which enters Persia from Baghdad wid 
Kermanshah. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A Shaker Romance. 


TOLD BY FRANK R. MERCHANT AND SET DOWN BY T. J. THOMAS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. BLAMPIED. 


The Shakers were a strange sect who did not believe in marriage, and in consequence died out. This 
little story tells how a Shaker lad and lass heard the call of Cupid and ran away to get married, to the 
vast surprise and indignation of their “ brothers ” and “sisters,” who set out in pursuit of the erring couple. 
Mr. Merchant—then a boy of nine—played an important part in bringing the romance to a happy conclusion. 


HEN that curious sect, known as the 
A Shakers settled in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, nearly a century ago, 
P9]| they selected a most beautiful section 
of country. They made their homes 
on a little elevation a few miles from where 
Cleveland now stands, and the place, which 
became known as Shaker Heights, was soon 
dotted with fertile fields and comfortable, 
picturesque homes. Sheep and cattle roamed 
the gentle slopes, and flocks of water-fowl 
paddled about on the placid surface of the 
miniature lakes which served as a natural irriga- 
tion system for the farms, pasture-lands, and 
orchards. 

The Shakers were a strange people, attracted 
one to another because of their unusual 
religious _ beliefs. 
Honesty was 
one of their chief 
virtues, and to lie 
was a great and 
unpardonable sin. 
Their strangest be- 
lief, however, was 
that man and 
woman should not 
mate, for among 
the Shakers there 
was no marriage or 
giving in marriage, 
and husbands and 
wives, married be- 
fore they became 
members of the 
Shaker sect, were 
mated no longer. 
They became as 
brothers and 
sisters, nor must 
they speak  to- 
gether of the days 
that had gone— 
days in which the 
passion of love 
had thrilled them. 

Toiling side by 
side in :the fields [© 
during the day, From a) 


A ruined mill in the old Shaker settlement. 


they separated at night, the men going to their 
homes, the women to theirs. 

The whole countryside was at peace. No 
sounds of strife jarred the ear, and the very 
elements seemed as quiet and tranquil as the 
hearts of the strange, honest people who lived in 
the fertile land. 

No one ever questioned the sincerity or the 
goodness of the Shakers, and their sad case proves 
the truth of the old adage that the good die 
young. The heights on which they flourished 
for a time are now silent as the grave; the 
fields, neglected these many years, have become 
a tangle of weeds, while the homes have fallen 
to decay and only the ruins remain as a monu- 
ment to the memory of these mistaken people. 
The Shakers are no more; because of their 
strange aversion 
to marriage they 
withered and died. 

Once only, so far 

as anyone knows, 
did a Shaker desert 
his brothers and 
flee unto the un- 
believers. | Once 
only did a Shaker 
maiden abandon 
thosewhomshehad 
called“ sisters.” 
Regarding these 
two _ backsliders 
there is a pretty 
story—a story of 
love and romance, 
the ‘like of which 
would be hard to 
find. : 
The Shakers, 
naturally, looked 
upon the incident 
as most serious, 
and there were 
some among them 
who believed that 
it was because of 
it that misfortune 
ultimately came 
upon them. 


(Photograph, 
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However, the affair had its humorous side 
also, and as humour is rare it is, perhaps, better 
that the serious side should be forgotten and 
the story set down in a lighter vein, as told by 
the hero, Mr. F, R. Merchant, now deputy clerk 
of the police court at Cleveland. cs 


When I was a lad of perhaps seven or eight 
years, my parents lived at a place almost adjoin- 
ing the Shaker settlement, while my grand- 
parents lived in a big, rambling house about a 
mile down the road. 

Possessing the natural curiosity of a very 
young boy, I frequently wandered into the Shaker 
domain, where I was fondled and petted by 
the brothers and sisters who, being themselves 
childless, did not love children less, but rather 
more. I remember that the sisters used to make 
me nice things to eat,and would take me with 
them into the fields where they worked. Often 
I would want-to remain at the settlement over 
night, but if I asked to be allowed to stay with 
the sisters in one of the houses set apart for them, 
I would be denied the pleasure, and, when evening 
approached, would be led away by one of the 
stalwart though kindly brothers. 

I wondered in my childish way why the men 
and women did not sit together, like my father 
and mother, after darkness came. It all seemed 
So strange to me, but in later years I learned it 
was part of their creed that men and women 
should not speak to one another during the 
hours of darkness, nor must they meet under the 
same roof. 

One of the sisters—Sister Agatha they called 
her—was particularly kind to me. She was a 
young and comely girl, kindly-featured and 
pleasant. Little tot that I was, I used to like 
her because sometimes, when we wandered in 
the fields or through the woods, she would pat me 
on the head and kiss me. Occasionally, at such 
times, I would hear her sigh, as though some- 
thing troubled her. 

It was on a beautiful day in midsummer that 
I came upon Sister Agatha and Brother Absalom 
near the wild grape-vines which marked the 
southern boundary of the settlement. I was 
out gathering wild flowers when suddenly I came 
upon them. They did not perceive me, or I 
should never have seen what I did. The two 
seemed to be in earnest conversation, and 
presently Brother Absalom. put his arms around 
Sister Agatha and kissed her. 

It was the first time I had seen such a display 
of affection among the Shakers, and somehow 
I knew that these two were doing wrong, as 
wrong was considered by their people. At first 
I was tempted to run to the brothers working 
in the fields, and tell them of what I had seen, 


but, recollecting the kindness of Sister Agatha, 
I changed my mind and ran home instead. 

Thus I became the guardian of a great secret, 
though at the time I did not fully appreciate 
the importance of it. All I realized was that, 
if I wanted to be good to Agatha, I must keep 
to myself what I had seen. 

Perhaps a week later, at about ten o’clock in 
the morning, I was walking along the road 
leading to the Shaker settlement when I saw two 
figures hurrying toward me. As they drew 
nearer I recognized Brother Absalom and Sister 
Agatha. They were weary and dust-covered 
after their long run, and as they came up to me 
they were gasping for breath. 

Brother Absalom seemed frightened about 
something, but when Sister Agatha saw it was I 
she smiled and cried :— 

“Oh, it is little Frank !_ He will hide us.” 

Then, grabbing me by the arm, she stooped 
down and kissed me. 

“ Frankie,” she panted, “ you must hide us 
somewhere at once, and you mustn’t tell a soul 
you have seen us. Absalom and I are running 
away, and we don’t want to be caught.” 

At the time I did not know what the love of 
grown-ups meant, but in later years I felt a great 
sympathy for these two who had learned to love 
one another, but who dared not marry because 
the laws of their brothers and sisters forbade it. 
At the time I only knew that I liked Sister 
Agatha and that I would do what she asked. 

By a circuitous route I led the runaways to 
the big barn behind my father’s place, where, 
bidding them follow me, [ climbed into the loft. 
When Brother Absalom and Sister Agatha came 
up I told them to hide back in the corner, where 
I piled loose hay upon them so that they could 
not be seen. I had no idea as to what should 
be done next, so I just went into the house and 
kept my mouth shut. 

About two hours later, on looking out of the 
window, I saw a crowd of men hurrying along 
the road toward the house. They were approach- 
ing at great speed, and clouds of dust trailed out 
behind them, rising into the air like dense 
volumes of dirty-yellow smoke. 

Somehow I knew who they were and the nature 
of their errand. They were Shakers, and were 
on the trail of the fugitives. This much I sus- 
pected, and I was right, for in a few minutes a 
band of about fifteen men from the settlement 
tramped through the front gate and up to the 
house. My mother, wondering what had caused 
this unexpected visit, went to the door. 

“ Ah, my good lady,” commenced the spokes- 
man, a tall, stalwart fellow with a loud, deep 
voice, “ hast thou seen aught of Brother Absalom 
and our Sister Agatha ?” 
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“No,” responded my mother, noting the 
angry looks on the faces of the men who crowded 
around the door, while I clung to her apron- 
strings, frightened into silence. I knew I had 
done something wrong in concealing the fugitives, 
and I hadn’t the courage to confess—which was 
well for both myself and the lovers. 

“Has anything happened?” asked mother, 
as the men fidgeted about, uncertain what 
course to pursue. 

“ Yea, madam,” replied the spokesman. ‘“‘ We 
are undone, for this Agatha and the worth- 
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less Absalom have fied like common unbelievers 
to find a parson. They have been gone these 
many hours.” 

Mother expressed just the proper amount of 
astonishment to satisfy the pursuers that she 
knew nothing of the fugitives, and for several 
minutes the brothers held a conference among 
themselves. Finally the spokesman stepped 
forward. : 

“Madam,” he said, solemnly, “we have 
decided that to pursue the rascals farther is 
hopeless for the present, since our stomachs are 
empty. We will enter 
thy home and will par- 
take of food, after which 
we will start again for 
those whom we seek. And 
let us hope we shall not 
be too late to save them 
from the fate they and 
some parson would pull 
down upon their silly 
heads.” 

Without further ado 
they filed into the house, 
and the rules of hospi- 
tality compelled my 
mother to prepare a meal 
for them. To her sur- 
prise I did not sit at the 
table, nor would I eat a 
mouthful, so filled was I 
with a sense of excite- 
ment. Mother suspected 
I had done something 
wrong, but had no idea 
what it was. She went 
so far as to question me, 
but I replied doggedly 
that I had done nothing. 
Thereupon, amazed at my 
obstinacy, she put me 
across her knee and 
brought the all - useful 
slipper into play with con- 
siderable vigour. You see, 
my mother knew nothing 
of the rules of evidence, 
and, without establishing 
what the lawyers call the 
corpus delictt, she ad- 
ministered punishment 
sufficient to cover any 
crime which one of my 
tender years would be 
apt to commit. 

Brother Joseph, the 
spokesman for the 
Shakers, was somewhat 
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moved while mother taught me the error of 
my ways. 

“Thou hast sense,” he said, gravely. “It 
is‘an old and true saying: ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.’ If thine arm becomes tired 
I pray thee to let 
me complete the 
task.” 

But I can assure 
you mother needed 
no assistance. In 
a few minutes I 
felt that I had 
been punished in 
advance for as 
many petty 
offences as I could 
possibly commit 
within the next 
year. I felt that 
I was now justified 
in keeping silent 
as to what I knew 
of Brother Ab- 
salom and Sister 
Agatha. 

Having satisfied 
their hunger the 
fifteen Shakers left 
the house, filing 
down the path and 
through the gate in 
solemn procession. 
Once more they 
were on the trail, 
but, while none 
suspected it, 1 
knew their search 
would be fruitless. _ 

My youthful brain was in a quandary. I did 
not know what to do with my two friends in the 
hay-loft. In fact, I was afraid even to go and 
find out how they fared, lest my father or mother 
should see and follow me, and thus discover the 
hiding-place of the lovers. In that event I 
should no doubt have had my former punish- 
ment repeated with added vigour. 

The hours passed and still I loitered about the 
house, afraid to go out lest my feet should take 


me toward the barn. What the fugitives - 


endured in the meantime can well be imagined. 
There they were, crouched in the stuffy loft, 
with a huge pile of hay thrown over them, 
and as the day was extremely hot they must 


have suffered terribly, to say nothing of their _ 


anxiety. 
Towards dusk the weary searchers appeared 
once more, plodding along the road, bent on the 


homeward journey. They had, of course, seen 
Vol, xxviii, 27, 


A rortlc bridge in the settlement which tho runaway lovers 
From a) flight. 


nothing of the missing pair, and were conse- 
quently in a towering rage. What would 
have happened to Absalom at the hands of 
his brothers had he appeared among them at 
that moment, I should not like to say. 

~ “He is a brother 
of the great fiend,” 
I heard one out- 
raged Shaker 
declare, as the 
party: straggled 
slowly past the 
house toward their 
settlement on the 
hill. 

“Yea,” spoke 
up another, “and 
he is a wondrous 
fool, giving up the 
beautiful life for 
the sake of a silly 
woman who will, 
perhaps, put him 
in debt and drive 
him to drink.” 

As darkness fell 
the party disap- 
peared in the dis- 
tance, and I heard 
later that there 
was much sorrow 
at the settlement 
when it became an 
undisputable fact 
that Absalom and 
Agatha had, in 
answering the call 
of the little love- 
god, severed all 
connection with the good people in whose midst 
they had been raised from childhood. 

That night, when I should have been sitting 


crossed in their 
(Photograph. 


“at supper with my folks, I sneaked out of the 


house and made my way to my grandmother’s 
place, a mile away. Here I surprised the good 
old lady by asking for something to eat. She 
asked me to sit at the table, but I declined, 
saying I would eat some sandwiches on the way 
home. 

With my pockets bulging with food I made 
my way through the darkness, and, arriving at 
father’s place, went into the barn instead of 
going to the house. Climbing into the loft, I 
threw the piles of hay aside only to find the 
frightened lovers in the same positions in which 
I had left them. They had been afraid to stir. 
Agatha was pale with fright, and both were 
hungry enough to eat shavings. Bidding them 
remain where they were for a little while longer, 
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I divided the sandwiches between them and then, 
with my terrible secret lying heavily upon my 
youthful conscience, hastened once more to 
grandmother's house. Here, unable to keep 
silence any longer, I unburdened myself to the 
good old soul, : 

Naturally I expected a sound spanking and 
a long and exhaustive lecture on the evil of my 
ways, but in this I was disappointed. In an 
instant grandma seemed to grasp the situation, 
and, summoning my grandfather, she bade him 
hitch up the mare and drive post-haste to the 
house of the village parson. Grandpa wanted 
to know the reason for such a proceeding, but 
he had to content himself with the promise that 
everything would be revealed to him in good 
season. 

The mare was finally connected with the 
forward end of the ancient buggy and grandpa 
was off to the parson’s, his instructions being 
to return with the preacher or not at all. 

Then, grabbing me by the hand, grandma 
hastened from the house and hurried along the 
road toward my own home, which in due time 
we reached. Still dragging me along, grandma 
made her way into the barn and up the rickety 
ladder to the loft, where she lost no time in 
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tumbling the hay aside and revealing the scared 
faces of the two fugitives. 

““So,” she said, as the white faces of Absalom 
and Agatha appeared in the moonlight, which 
streamed through the little opening dignified 
with the title of a window, “ you are the two 
lovers for whom the good brothers are searching 
the whole country ? Don’t you think it is time 
to leave here ?” 

“Oh,” wailed Agatha, beseechingly, “I pray 
thee, do not give us over to the brothers. Absalom 
and I love each other and have become tired of 
the foolish life on the hill. From the very first 
time I saw Frankie I longed for a little boy 


of my own—someone to love and call me mother. 
I have been so lonely up there with all those 
strange, silent people, who seldom laugh. 
They have been good to me, but I could not stand 
it any longer. Oh, don’t take us back to the 
settlement ! ” 

But grandma looked hard as nails. 

“Come with me,” she said, shortly, “or I 
will arouse the whole district. It is not proper 
that young lovers should be out so late at night.” 

And still pleading, the two arose and followed 
grandma and me out of the barn and into the 
moonlight. Taking to the shadows, we passed 
stealthily out of the_yard into the road, when 
we turned, not in the direction of the settlement, 
as the two fugitives feared we should, but toward 
grandma’s home, where we arrived in a short 
time. As we entered the yard the house seemed 
more brilliantly lighted than usual. This fact 
caused the fugitives to fear that their angry 
brothers were assembled there to greet them, but 
it was now too late for them to turn back, and 
they followed us reluctantly. 

Agatha was weeping. 

“Oh, Frankie,” she wailed, “ haven’t I been 
good to you? Why, oh, why hast thou told?” 

I hung iny head in shame, for even I did not 
realize what was com- 
ing. We entered the 
house in silence, no one 
but grandma realizing 
what was about to hap- 
pen, and she kept her 
own counsel until we 
passed into the big 
living - room, _ where 
grandpa sat chatting 
with the parson, with 
whom he had returned 
only a short time before. 

“Parson,” said 
grandma, “I have here 
two love-sick Shakers 
who wish to commit 
the crime of matrimony 
rather than spend their days in peace up on the 
heights. I sent for you so that you might aid 
them by tying the knot.” 

Grandpa and the parson gasped, while Absalom 
and Agatha just looked at each other in a puzzled 
way. Agatha dropped her eyes and her cheeks 
went red and white by turns. The two had 
looked forward to being greeted by their angry 
brothers, and the reaction was too much for them. 

“Very well,” said the parson, whose name I 
cannot now recall—it all happened so many years 
ago—‘ I will not stand between these two young 
people and that which they wisely or foolishly 
consider happiness.” 
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“ Brother Absalom and Sister 


I saw grandmother whispering something to 
grandpa, and then he went out, while the rest 
of us just sat around and talked, and once in a 
while grandma would go into the kitchen, and 
I heard pots and pans banging about as though 
she was in a desperate hurry about something. 

After a while there was a great racket outside, 
and the next minute the door opened and 
in came grandpa and nearly alk the folks that 
lived within two miles, either way. Mother and 
father were there, and I reckoned on a fine 
thrashing, but for some reason it didn’t come. 
I expect they were too excited. 

Anyhow, Brother Absalom and Sister Agatha 
stood up in front of the parson, who talked for 
some time out of a book. When he finished 
I saw Absalom and Agatha shake hands. Then 
they kissed, and everybody laughed. 

Oh, there was a great time that night. Grandma 
had got a big supper ready, and everybody ate 
as much as they could hold—and a little more. 
But something seemed to puzzle Sister Agatha 
and Brother Absalom. I heard Agatha say :— 


“ But, darling, where shall we go now ? ” 

I knew they were troubled, and I told grandma, 

“‘ They don’t know where to go,” I said simply. 
But grandma smiled. She walked over to where 
Absalom and Agatha ‘were and, looking at them 
sweetly, she said :— 

“ Thope you will stay with us for a little while. 
I guess I could find use for Agatha about the 
house, since I am getting old, and father would 
be glad to have you, Absalom, to help him in the 
fields. No, I won't let you refuse. You must stay.” 

After a while mother and father put on my 
hat and coat and said we must be going home. 
Sister Agatha came over and started to cry, but, 
as I look back on it now, I expect they were 
tears of joy. She didn’t say anything, but just 
leaned over and kissed me. 

I didn’t see Brother Absalom and Sister Agatha 
very often after that, and one day they went 
away and never~came back. I’ve often won- 
dered what became of them, but I suppose they 
are both dead now, for all this happened a long 
time ago. 
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A breezy article that will set the big-game hunter's pulse beating faster. Rhodesia, says the author, is 
the sportsman’s paradise, and the experiences of himself and his partner go far to prove the statement. 


roo Be whole of that portion of Africa 
Orteae Which owes its growing prosperity 
ae uf Ym to the late Cecil Rhodes, and which 
fees) was, but a comparatively short 
~ time ago, a vast area known only 
to the more adventurous explorers and inhabited 
solely by natives, literally teems with wild life, 
both great and small. From the sportsman’s 
point of view it is one of the most interesting 
parts of Africa, and it is also extremely gratifying 
to know that several game reserves have been 
established, and that certain birds and animals 
are stringently protected where there is any 
possibility of their extermination. 

It will be well for those who go on a shooting 
trip in Rhodesia to ascertain just what they 
may and may not do, for, if necessary, the High 
Commissioners issue notices as to the protection 
of various species and the reservation of certain 


areas. However, the prospective sportsman 
need not be in the least afraid of finding the 
greater part of Rhodesia a game reserve. There 
is plenty of room for everybody’; the area 
controlled by the Chartered Company is about 
four hundred and forty thousand square miles— 
roughly, equal in size to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary put together ! 

The best time for sportsmen to arrive in 
Rhodesia is the beginning of July, for from then 
until the end of November the game comes out 
on to the veldt for the young grass, and the 
country is healthy ; moreover, mosquitoes and 
other insect torments are more or less a negligible 
quantity. From May to October is the winter 
season. In North-Eastern Rhodesia October is 
about the best sporting month, but itis quite 
late enough for the Luangwa Valley, of which 
more anon. 
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From a) S-arting out on trek. 

Our “ party,” which consiste1 of two, arrived 
in North-Western Rhodesia about the middle of 
July, our intention being to start from Living- 
stone—which is a few miles north of the Victoria 
Falls—spending approximately two months in 
the Batoka plateau district and the Kafue 
River Valley, and then move on, vid Broken Hill, 
to North-Eastern Rhodesia. The grass—which 
in the rains often grows to a height of six feet— 
is not burnt off by the sun until about the end 
of June, and during this period also the game 
vanishes into the bush country. In August, 
however, the grass begins to grow again, and 
by November is about six 
inches high. 

There are three ways of 
travelling in North-Western 
Rhodesia, depending on the 
length of one’s purse and 
one’s previous experience. It 
may be as well to mention 
that all luxuries, such as 
liquor, tobacco, and so on, 
and the greater part of the 
provisions, should be brought 
with one; also a complete 
camp outfit, which must in- 
clude a filter and mosquito- 
nets—the finer the mesh of 
the latter the better—and a 
good supply of medicines in 
case of need, acting on the 
principle that prevention is 
better than cure. I will call 
the three ways of travelling 
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hundred, one - hundred, 
and _ sixty - pounds - a - 
month methods, _ this 
being, of course, merely 
an approximate figure. 
For two hundred pounds 
per month one can hire 
two bullock or mule 
wagons, with drivers and 
so on; a white hunter to 
act as general manager, 
“guide, philosopher, and 
friend” ; say three horses, 
with a man to look after | 
them ; a blackamoor chef, 
and one or two others. 
This is the luxurious way 
of doing things, for the 
transport master supplies 
all things necessary, and 
takes all risks of loss or 
damage to his equip- 
ment. 

The one-hundred-pound method allows of no 
wagons, but horses, groom, interpreter, and cook 
are hired, and fifty carriers, more or less, who 
receive ten shillings a month each for their 
rervices, and the local stores supply neces- 
saries. The cheapest method is to travel on 
foot, reduce ‘camp equipment to a minimum, 
and take very few servants, with twenty or 
thirty carriers. This latter method is hard 
work, but healthy, and good sport can be 
obtained. It is always well to make all 
necessary preparations a long time in advance, 
especially with regard to letting the people on 
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the spot know your requirements and the date 
of your arrival, 

The licences for shooting all game in the 
schedule—except elephant, giraffe, and rhino— 
which may not be killed in the tsetse-fly area, 
run to fifty pounds in North-Western Rhodesia 
and about twenty-five pounds in North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. In this latter territory giraffes, 
mountain zebra, wild asses, and the white-tailed 
gnu are strictly protécted, owing to their scarcity. 
Only one small herd of giraffes exists in this part 
of Rhodesia, and to my mind it is not sporting 
to shoot them any- 
where, except for 
scientific purposes. 

There was a slight 
hitch in our arrange- 
ments at Livingstone, 
and Cartwright and 
I did not get started 
for Kalomo until the 
beginning of August, 
which was distinctly 
annoying. When we 
quitted Kalomo we 
looked like an army 
on the march, our 
wagons creaking 
slowly over the veldt, 
and the horses, ser- 
vants, and so on 
making quite a for- 
midable party. Our 
journey began badly, 
owing to one of the 
spokes of our larger 
wagon being broken, 
and having to be 
mended there and 
then; for the veldt, although moderately 
level to the eye, is not quite like a macada- 
mized road. Thomson, our white guide, 
gave us—or rather the natives—a taste of 
his quality; unfortunately, we could not 
follow the picturesque language to which he 
was evidently giving vent, our knowledge of 
the native tongue being strictly limited, but it 


‘was evident that he was making biting references 


to the entire outfit. 

However, we got going again eventually, and 
the next adventure which befell was mine. 
Riding along, I thought I noticed a stick stand- 
ing up in the ground, and curiosity prompted 
me to go ahead and investigate. Thomson 
called out to me as I went, but I did not hear 
what he said and rode on. I had got within 
about ten yards of my stick, and was looking 
at what I took to be the strangely-bent handle, 
when suddenly the whole thing collapsed—and 


wriggled hurriedly away! It was a snake, and, 
although it does not sound very exciting, when if 
discovered the fact I felt extremely thankful 
that it had not waited for me to catch hold of it, 
for apart from the danger I have a peculiar 
horror of snakes. After that I ment my curiosity 
well in hand, and so did Cartwright. 

We found the travelling pleasant, and the 
temperature was not in the least oppressive. 
The country was undulating and covered with 
sparse bush for the greater part, but with open 
plains of some size. I think that first day was 
the worst from 
Thomson’s point of 
view, for towards 
sundown one of the 
mules managed to 
get a leg over the 
traces of the small 
wagon, and, of course, 
there was trouble 
immediately. The 
brute, a few minutes 
before the most apa- 
thetic-looking  crea- 
ture on the face of 
the earth, suddenly 
became a_ perfect 
devil. He kicked and 
bit and squealed, and 
all the other mules 
became infected with 
a desire to do like- 
wise. If Thomson 
had not taken things 
in hand with a 
promptness that 


A typical Rhodesian kople. (Photograph. proved him the in- 


valuable man he was, 
there would have been a great deal of bother 
and a good deal of damage done. As it was, he 
rushed into the melée and, by being in appa- 
rently a dozen places at once, finally managed 
to reduce the obstinate beasts to a quiescent 
state. After we had camped that night Cart- 
wright and I saw him go out a little way on to 
the veldt and stand facing the camp, and from 
the dumb show that was discernible we fancied 
he was relieving his mind. We asked him about 
it later, and he smiled slightly and said he had 
“to let off steam sometimes, what with the 
blank niggers and the triple-starred mules!” 
Thomson was what is known as a “ character,” 
but none the less a rattling good chap, and a 
thorough sportsman. 

We hoped to get, in the Batoka district, two 
good heads of sable antelope, which, although 
nowhere numerous, are to be found here in the 
greatest numbers. We were pretty sure of 
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getting some reed-buck, and we badly wanted a 
Crawshay water-buck, which lacks the dark face 
of the Penrice variety and the white ring of the 
kind known as ellipsiprymnus. Also we might 
easily run across a Lichenstein hartebeeste and 
the common brindled 
gnu. Later on we were 
going after koodoo, 
buffalo, and hippos, in 
the Kafue River Valley. 

There is always the 
temptation to try to 
make a record bag, but 
we had determined not 
to attempt to do so, 
and always, when 
within the bounds of 
possibility, to follow 
up any wounded ani- 
mals. Both Cartwright 
and myself had three 
guns each—a twelve- 
bore heavy shot-gun 
for the small game, a 
*303 for small buck, 
and a heavy-bore for 
anything in the nature 
of royal game that we 
might come across. it would not be true 
to say that when the two of us, with Thom- 
son as guide, set out from camp for the first 
time we did not feel a trifle excited. We were 
neither of us in our no- 
vitiate, but, all the same, 
the air was electrical that 
first morning, and our hopes 
of success ran high. The first 
- thing we sighted was a herd 
of zebras. They were not 
particularly afraid of us, and 
although we had not hither- 
to been certain whether we 
would shoot one or two, we 
were perfectly positive that 
we would do nothing of the 
kind, having once set eyes 
on the graceful creatures in - 
their native haunts. Some 
people are inclined to shoot 
anything so long as they 
have h&d a good stalk after 
it, no matter if the trophies 
are, except for the hide, nil 
and the flesh unfit for food. 
Of course, zebra-steak or baron of giraffe may be 
excellent, but I have no.wish to make the 
experiment. However, I digress. 

It looked, that first hunting day, as if we were 
not going to see anything but the one herd of 
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A pair of zebras. 
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zebras, and we were both growing extremely 
short-tempered and Thomson was wearing a 
gloomy scowl when, on coming over a rise, we 
all three dropped to the ground as if shot. 
Luckily, the trifling wind was in our favour, 
or our careless ap- 
proach would certainly 
have disturbed the 
herd of wildebeeste 
plainly visible a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 
They were so far en- 
tirely unsuspicious, and 
- we had a good look 
at them through the 
glasses. It was,a small 
herd, but it held three 
fine bulls. The position 
was this, The wilde- 
beeste were to the 
north of us, on our 
right, and approaching 
in a curve to within a 
hundred yards of them 
was some thin bush; 
on our left the bare 
veldt undulated for 
miles. It did not take 
iong for us to decide what to do. Cartwright 
and I must crawl, ventre a terre, almost along 
the fringe of bush, one of us taking up his 
position midway, the other getting ahead as 
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A water-buck. 
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Near to the point as he dared. When we 
were ready, Thomson, doing his utmost to 
keep out of sight, would crawl away half-left 
until he had got well to the west of the 
herd, and then, rising, suddenly drive them, 
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if possible, towards our places of conceal- 
ment. 

Of course there was a large element of doubt 
as to the success of this manceuvre, but it was 
the only thing to do. We arranged it that 
Cartwright should go to the point and that I 
should take up my position half-way. I shall 
never forget that crawl over the veldt, every 


“moment expecting to be winded by the buck, 


and with a haunting idea that I might be bitten 
en route by a snake! After my first experience 
I had a healthy respect for veldt-snakes, but I 
was luckier than Cartwright, for he nearly put 
his hand on one when watching the wildebeeste 


From a) A food specimen of nyala. 


instead of looking where he was going. At last 
we were both in position, and Thomson started 
off. We lay with eyes glued on the herd. After 
a bit one put up its head and snuffed and looked, 
and in a very few seconds that herd was swing- 
ing over the veldt as fast as they could travel. 
I think the wind had veered a trifle, for the wilde- 
beeste came straight for my hiding-place. I 
was almost paralyzed with excitement as they 
drew momentarily nearer. They must have 
been within fifty yards, possibly less, when 
Cartwright fired at an angle, and down tumbled 
one of the best animals of the lot. This roused 
me, for I suppose I must have been suffering 
from that attack of nerves called ‘“ hunter’s 
grip,” and, raising my rifle, I fired. The herd 
had swerved at Cartwright’s shot and were now 
three hundred yards away. Needless to say, I 
missed clean, and a few seconds later I was 
anathematizing my idiocy in terms calculated 


to wither the growing grass! We were three 
miles from camp and very tired, so we very 
foolishly over-rode Thomson and insisted on 
leaving the animal for the men to fetch. 

We got back to camp and sent off some of 
the men at once for the buck. They had not 
been gone long 
when oneof them 
came racing in 
and poured an 
excited and vol- 
uminous story 
into Thomson’s 
ears, finishing by 
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repeating several times one of the few words 
which we understood—‘ N’kwe,” which means 
leopard. Turning to translate, Thomson began 
characteristically by saying :— 

“T told you so; a darned leopard has come 
along, and that wildebeeste isn’t a pretty sight by 
now, I’ll warrant.” 

Being pressed for further details, it appeared 
that, on approaching the spot where the animal 
lay, the natives had seen what they described 
later as a “leopard the size of an elephant ” 
dining comfortably off the fresh-killed. carcass. 
Being unarmed they had refrained from inter- 
ference, and the fastest of them had been sent 
ahead to break the news, in case there should be 
time for us to set off in pursuit of the leopard. 
Of course we wanted to start off and slay the 
despoiler, but Thomson absolutely refused to 
think of it, and having been proved in the wrong 
once that day we had to possess our souls in 
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patience until the following morning, when we 
set out pretty early for the scene of action. To 
make a long story short, we never saw another 
sign of the leopard, much to our disgust, and 
Thomson told us that there were very few in this 
part of the country. 

We had fair sport in the Batoka district, but 
no adventures, and except for one incident our 
experiences in the Kafue River Valley were not 
exciting, although we got a couple of buck koodoo 
and several other fine heads, but no buffalo, as we 
had hoped. The adventure was connected with 
hippos, which are numerous in the reed-beds 
and along the banks of the lazy Kafue River. 
It befell in this wise. Cartwright and Thomson, 
with a couple of natives, were in one canoe, and 


I, with two more natives, in another. We knew - 


that hippos were about, but we had not as yet 
set eyes on one. The great amphibians, when in 
the water, usually show only 
the “ tips of their nostrils,” and 
at a little distance are hard to 
distinguish from a log or a rock 
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sticking up out of the water. Suddenly one of my 
“boys” leant forward and, pointing ahead, whis- 
pee with breathless excitement, “ M’vuvu, 
’vuvu,” which is native for hippo. Following the 
direction in which he pointed I was just in time to 
see the beast’s head sink below the surface with 
hardly a ripple of the water. We waited tensely, 
hoping for a reappearance. The other canoe 
was some little distance away from us. After 
about term minutes, during which we remained 
motionless, the huge snout of either the same 
beast, or, as I am inclined to think, of a larger 
one, appeared within ten feet of the canoe. I 
had, of course, my big-bore rifle, which I raised 
to my shoulder and, sighting as I thought for 
the brain, pressed the trigger. In an instant 
everything was confusion. The men paddled . 
furiously, the water whirled as the wounded 
animal dived, and I almost upset the canoe by 
leaning too far forward. All this took place in 
less time than it takes to tell it; then, without 
the least warning, our canoe rose in the air, 
there was a loud scr-r-runch of mashed-up wood, 
and we were in the river. I felt a kind of floating 
island under me that rose and fell in a most 
unpleasant fashion, and I struck out desperately, 
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“Cartwyight’s mad ride, during which he expected every moment to be his last.” 


striving to get away from the vicinity of the 
infuriated hippo. What would have happened 
if Cartwright and Thomson had not come 
immediately to the rescue I do not know, but the 
next thing I recollect clearly is being hauled 
into the canoe by Thomson, and seeing Cart- 
wright blazing away over my head. Most 
fortunately we picked up both of my men 
uninjured, but the canoe and my rifle wer€ gone 
for ever. The hippo, having done a good lot 
of damage, had vanished from view, and we 
made for the shore, for although Cartwright 
was certain he had killed him, we knew that the 
carcass might not rise for séveral hours. 

I got back to camp and changed as quickly 
as possible, none the worse for my adventure. 
We got the hippo next day, the men towing her 
into the bank. On examination we discovered 
that what was almost certainly my shot had 
gone close by the right eye, in at the corner, as it 
were, but had been stopped by the bony structure, 
whereas two of Cartwright’s three shots had 
penetrated the brain. She was a monstrous 
brute when we got a good look at her, and her 
jaws looked as if they might easily have afforded 
me accommodation. We slew two more hippos, 
but they were not so large as the first. 

One day we spent some time fishing,. and 
found it very pleasant for a change. There are 
a lot of fish in the river, and for those who prefer 
the rod plenty of sport. We, not being experts 
by any means, did only fairly well. 

Since the rinderpest the koodoo are not 
numerous anywhere in North-Western Rhodesia, 
and as much of the country is in wide open flats, 
stalking is by no means an easy task. However, 
we managed to bag a koodoo bull each, which is 


the number allowed outside the tsetse-fly area. 
We also got three grand lechwe heads, five reed- 


~ buck (two with very good heads), two eland 


bulls (the limit per licence is three), only one 
eland and one sable antelope, and three more 
wildebeeste, with several small buck. We were 
most anxious to get buffalo in the Kafue Valley, 
for there is a kind of glamour about the very 
name which makes the hunter’s heart beat 
faster. They were to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nkala Mission, and we intended to 
do our level best to get just one good head apiece. 
The Mission is not more than a few miles from 
one of the biggest, if not the biggest, Teserves 
in Rhodesia. 

The South African buffalo is an extremely 
ugly beast, his rather cow-like horns having a 
remarkably heavy appearance, owing to the 
thick roll of horny substance overlaying the 
forehead. Soon after our arrival in the district 
we located a herd of buffalo, but we were deadly 
afraid lest they should bolt for the reserve or get 
within its boundaries before we got a shot at 
them. Accordingly Thomson had out all the 
Kaffirs available, and organized a mighty Nali 
(native name for buffalo) drive, the idea being to 
make the herd come towards the Mission station, 
as it were, and away from the reserve. 

The great day arrived, and we rode forth to 
our positions, while the Kaffirs, with Thomson 
at their head, went round to start. the herd’ and, 
if possible, tg keep them moving slowly in our 
direction. Cartwright and 'I were nervous lest 
we should frighten the brutes off on a side track, 
so we dismounted and, securing ‘our steeds, 
proceeded to what we facetiously called ‘“ the 
butts ” on foot. 
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We were stationed a good distance apart and 


quite hidden. A long hour passed, and I was 
growing fidgety, when I saw a cloud of dust 
approaching from afar. It looked as if the herd 
would pass within easy range of us both. It 
was evident that they had stampeded, in spite 
of Thomson’s efforts to prevent them from doing 
so. As we were placed they would pass me first. 
At last they came in range ; I singled out a fine 
beast and fired, swinging well. He fell with a 
mighty crash, and I had a shot at another, 
forgetting the “ one each ” plan for the moment. 
Again I was lucky, and a second buffalo fell, too 
sorely stricken to rise again. 

Well content, I glanced in Cartwright’s 
direction, when, as the novelists say, my blood 
almost froze in my veins. To my_ horror, 
Cartwright was running across the plain in the 
path of the thundering herd. At once I realized 
what had occurred: the horses had been left 
in a dip in the ground, over which the buffaloes 
must pass. I could do nothing but stand and 
watch my friend’s race with death. He had 
perhaps three hundred yards’ start, and a hun- 
dred yards to go. On, on, he ran, presently 
disappearing in the hollow in which were tethered 
the horses he was risking his life to save. The 
buffalo bore down on the spot, passed over it, 
and on. $ 

Fearing the worst, I began to run towards the 
hollow, when I saw a riderless horse fleeing 
madly about fifty yards in front of the herd, 
closely followed by Cartwright, mounted on the 
other. -The danger was by no means over, for 
buffaloes stampeding are swift, and nothing can 
withstand the force of their impact. Panting 


and stumbling, I ran on, until a boulder in my 
path made me trip and fall. When I got on my 
feet Cartwright was safe and well away to the 
side, trying to pull up his terrified steed. The 
other horse we never saw again. 

Cartwright told me afterwards that it was the 


- most appalling experience of his life. The 


thunder of hoofs behind him, the frenzied 
horses struggling so furiously that he could 
scarcely free them, and the mad ride during 
which he expected every moment to be his last. 
The incident shook his nerve for several days, 
and I sometimes live over the horror of it in my 
dreams. 

This ended our trip in Barotseland, as North- 
Western Rhodesia is sometimes called, and we 
parted most regretfully with Thomson, an 
excellent manager and a thorough good fellow, 
before starting out for the north-east. We had 
a moderate bag, but the heads were good; we 
had killed nothing from the mere lust of slaughter, 
and were well content. 

In North-Eastern Rhodesia we were very keen 
on obtaining elephant, rhinoceros, and another 
eland if possible, not to mention wart-hogs, 
roan antelope (which are to be found in big 
herds), and perhaps some buck. This part of 
Rhodesia is the cheapest for hunting, considering 
the nature of the game, for after leaving Broken 
Hill an expenditure of fifty pounds a month 
should ensure a very comfortable trip. As much 
of the district is in the tsetse-fly area, it is often 
necessary to rely on “Shanks’s mare” for 
transport. There is not space to describe our 
doings in detail, nor would they be of general 
interest ; so I will divide this part of our trip 
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into two portions—the rhinoceros incident and 
the camp affair. 


The Luangwa Valley is a great place -for . 


ahinos, and here it was that the first accident 
occurred. We had discovered a fine black bull, 
and were closing in on him, Cartwright on one 
side and I on the other. He saw us, of course, 
calmly watching us and switching his tail 
unconcernedly. We had agreed to get as close 
as possible, and at a given signal to fire simul- 


-taneously. I was within a hundred yards when 


the old fellow began to get restive, putting his 
head down, his wicked little eyes twinkling with 
rage. 

Cartwright gave the signal, and we both fired. 
That rhino did not wait a second ; before I knew 
what had happened almost he was after me, 
and turning I fled for my life. I heard two more 
shots, but I tore on, not daring to look behind 
me. Then my ankle twisted, and down I went. 
I thought it was all over, and waited, expecting 
every instant to be ripped up. The suspense 
grew too great, and I looked round. The rhino 
lay, stone dead, forty yards away! I came in 
for some gentle chaff from Cartwright while my 
ankle kept me confined to camp. 

The second of our adventures in this district 
was very unpleasant, and might well have ended 
most seriously. I had had occasion to drop 
smartly on one of the native carriers, a peculiar, 
morose fellow, and he resented this to such an 
extent that he determined on revenge. One 
night we had both been asleep for some hours 
when I awoke suddenly with the feeling that 
somebody was bending over me. Opening my 
eyes, I saw by the dim light which stole in through 
the tent door-way that it was this carrier, bearing 


From a) 


in his hand a tong hunting-knife. The cold 
sweat broke out on me, and even as I looked he 
raised his hand to strike. Making a great effort, 
I sprang up and seized his arm, and in a moment 
we were struggling on the ground, I trying to 
seize the knife, he to drive it into me. His 
partial success cost him his life. He stuck the 
knife into the fleshy part of my leg, but the blow 
left him at my mercy, and I had him pinioned in 
a trice. 

The noise woke Cartwright, and between us 
we bound the man securely. But he had come 
prepared for possible failure, and during our 
struggle he must have swallowed some virulent 
native poison, for he died in agony about twenty 
minutes later. It was a most painful and 
horrible experience, and one not calculated to 
make us feel comfortable at night; but we 
were both certain that the man was not quite 
sane. We said as little about it as possible, and 
the other carriers, whatever they may have 
known or suspected, assured us that he had died 
of a snake-bite, which we did not contradict. 

This was the last and the least pleasant of our 
adventures. We got some grand hunting, and 
our spoils made a fine show when we came to 
review them. In North-Eastern Rhodesia we 
bagged two rhinoceri, three elephants (one only 
three-parts grown, and shot by error), the second 
eland that we had hoped for, six wart-hogs, 
thirteen bush-pig, one of the wily sitatunga, 
five impala, four steinbok, two oribi, two sable 
antelope, and some others, not to mention small 
game. : 

Altogether Rhodesia is one of the finest places 
in the world for the big-game hunter—and long 
may it remain so ! 
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BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL D. MACKENZIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. PEDDIE. 


Another story of Ning W6, the author's wonderful Chinese detective. The Chief of Police of a 

neighbouring Malay State was worried by the doings of a gang of robbers whom his detectives 

were entirely unable to discover. He asked for assistance from Colonel Mackenzie, who sent his 
Chinese Sherlock Holmes, with the result here narrated. 


pwan oa Y friend Stuart, whom I have already 
) introduced to WipE Wor tp readers, 
AR A | was Chief of Police in one of the 
Sua ae.@ Native States in the Malay Peninsula, 
and I held the same appointment in 
the adjoining one. One day I received the 
following letter from him :— 

“ Dear Mac,—It occurs to me that you might 
be able to help me, for I’ll be hanged if I can help 
myself. This is how it stands. 

“* Some gang robbers have been amusing them- 
selves at the expense of the peaceful inhabitants 
of this State for the last six weeks, in which time 
they have successfully carried out seven gang 
robberies. 

““ My detectives don’t seem to be an atom of 
use, for four times I have received what I thought 
was true information as to the intentions of the 
gang, but in spite. of my most elaborate and 
secret snares I drew blank each time, for the 
simple reason that nothing happened. 

“Last Tuesday I again received intelligence 
as to their proposed operations. This time I 
told my detective he could go to blazes, as I 
> didn’t believe his information, and I neither went 
to the supposed scene of action nor did I send 
any police. That robbery came off all right. I 
wish to Heaven this gang would pay your State 
a visit for a change ; I can spare them. 

“ As you know, gang robbers, after committing 
a robbery, usually leave a trail resembling an 
elephant’s, which any fool can follow. Not so 
this lot ; they appear to dissolve into atoms, for 
no one in the vicinity of where they have been 


U 


at work has ever seen even two men together, 
and as for traces, they leave none. 

“Tam reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that someone amongst them understands police 
methods, and that we are watched ; hence our 
inability to do anything. As for the detectives, 
I can only repeat what you once said to me— 
namely, that the weak part of our system is that 
they are all known. 

“ But while that holds good with my men in 
this particular case, it might be different with 
yours, whom the gang may not know, and conse- 
quently would not be looking out for. I want 
you, therefore, to send one of your men, and I’ll 
let him have a try at the game. It may come 
to nothing, but anyway it is worth trying. 

“ Yours ever, ; 
J. Stuart.” 

Of course 4 would help him as far as lay in my 
power, and I at once sent for Detective-Sergeant 
Cassim and put the matter in his hands. He 
was delighted, for it would be a big feather in 
his cap if he could do what Stuart’s men couldn’t, 
and that day he departed, accompanied by a 
Chinese detective, of whom he thought a lot, 
bearing with him a letter of introduction to 
Stuart. . 

Four days later I got a telegram from Stuart :— 

“Many thanks for detective. Another rob- 
bery committed last night.” 

Evidently Cassim had not yet caught the bird 
which grew the feather he was looking for, and 
three days afterwards he returned to inform me of 
the fact, though not in those words. He said he 
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had done all he could to get information about the 
gang, but without success ; he and the detective 
had heard lots of rumours, but nothing they could 
put their finger on, so Stuart had told them they 
had better return.» He, Cassim, was very indig- 
nant and much hurt at his failure, which, being 
a Malay, was only natural. 

Whilst Cassim was talking to me in my office 
my orderly, Beedin, was present; he usually 
did manage to be present when I was receiving 
any report, being apparently under the impres- 
sion that it was his duty to know as much about 
these things as myself. As, however, he often 
spoke words of wisdom on these occasions, 
and always to the point, I invariably suffered 
his presence. He rose to it now. 

“Will the Tuan tell me what work he sent 
Sergeant Cassim on ? ” he asked, as soon as the 
sergeant had left the room. 

I told him all I knew, even to translating 
Stuart’s first letter to me. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” he exclaimed. ‘ This 
is work which must be done by someone who is 
not known to be a policeman. Have we not 
known such cases before, Tuan ? ” 

“ But no one knew Cassim to be a policeman 
in this case,” I said. 

Beedin smiled. “ Did the Tuan give him 
orders not to tell anyone who he was? And 
did Tuan Stuart do the same ? ” 

“Certainly I gave him no such orders,” I 
replied, “‘ for it never occurred to me todoso. I 
should have thought his common sense would 
have told him that.” 

“And Tuan Stuart thought just the same,” 
said Beedin ; “and yet Iam sure many people 
knew who he was before he had been in the place 
an hour.” 

“You are assuming a good deal,” said I, feel- 
ing somewhat small at being suddenly told 
what was probably the blunt truth. ‘‘ Why do 
you think Cassim could be such a fool ? ” 

“Sergeant Cassim is no fool, Tuan; he only 
let others know who he was without thinking. 
I was not there to see, but I am sure I know 
what happened. He walked into Tuan Stuart’s 
office, reported himself, and gave him the Tuan’s 
letter; perhaps there were two or three kranis 
(clerks) in the outer office, and very likely the 
door between was open. And perhaps Tuan 
Stuart talked to him without thinking he could 
be overheard. Then Cassim probably told the 
sergeant-major and the detective-sergeant who 
he was, and perhaps they did not keep the 
information to themselves.” 

“No, no,” I said. “I can’t believe they 
would have been such fools as to talk. Can you 
imagine Sergeant-Major Etot doing such a 
thing ?” 


Again Beedin smiled. 

“No, Tuan; but then I don’t know Tuah 
Stuart’s sergeant-major. But even supposing 
Cassim spoke to no one, he had Detective Sing 
Fong with him. I know him ; he is like a flock 
of crows; they might as well have proclaimed 
themselves in the market, and, of course, before 
the day was over the thieves were watching 
them.” 

“Very cleverly argued, Beedin. How would 
you like to have a try at the case?” 

“There is only one thing to be done,” he 
answered, ignoring my question. 

“And what might that be?” ~ 

“Send Ning Wo.” 

Ning Wo, ex-convicted prisoner, ex-highway 
robber, and by his own confession would-be 
assassin, was my private detective, who figured 
before the world as my body-servant. In his 
same official character he was known only to 
three persons beyond myself—to wit, Sergeant- 
Major Etot, Sergeant Cassim, and Beedin, and 
they kept the knowledge to themselves. Stuart 
knew~him, though, and I smiled to myself at the 
idea of his employing Ning Wo. 

Beedin was right, as he usually was ; I ought 
to have sent Ning Wo, whose gift of discovering 
crimes amounted at times to the marvellous. I 
had thought this would have been such an gasy 
affair, though. 

Ten minutes later I interviewed Ning Wo at 
my house ; not for the world would I have sent 
for him to the office. He undertook to do his 
best, and that afternoon disappeared on un- 
limited leave, bearing the following letter :— 

“Dear Stuart,—I’m sorry Cassim was of 
no use to you; he himself is very sick about it, 
but I send you another man who may be more 
successful. 

“In what particular guise the bearer will 
appear before you and present this letter I would 
not attempt to hazard a guess, beyond that it 
will not be, so to speak, i propria persona. 
When you receive it show no sign of recog- 
nition, for he is none other than Ning Wo 
who picked your pocket one night at dinner at 
Scott's, and then discovered your jewel-thief 
and pouched the Government reward therefor. 

“He says he must see you in private to obtain 
some little information regarding the past pro- 
ceedings of your gang robbers before setting to 
work on the case: If any man in the Native 
States can find them, Ning Wo will. For good- 
ness’ sake, though, don’t let a soul know of his 
existence, for he says that on this depends his 
chance of success. “ Yours, 

“ DonaLD MACKENZIE.” 

Three days afterwards I received the following 
letter :— 
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“ Dear Mac,—This after- 
noon I was returning from a 
solitary ride, when, at a lonely 
part of the road, a Chinese 
fruit-hawker came out of the 
jungle in front of me and 
proceeded to tumble down, 
upsetting a good deal of his 
stock-in-trade. As he did 
not at once get up, and ap- / 
peared to be hurt, I natur- 
ally dismounted to see 
what was wrong with 
him, when he said, 


‘Look at the side 
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of the durian in the 

basket, Tuan.’ I did so, 

and there was a letter ad- 

dressed to me. f 
“He hurriedly told me Mn | 

to hide it and ride on to “A froit-hawker came out of the jungle and proceeded to tumble down.” 

the police-station close by, 

and after I had mastered the contents to follow answered them he turned off the road up a side 

and catch him up. This I did, and whilst riding _ path and left me. 

alongside of him he put half-a-dozen questions “ His disguise was marvellous, and if I met 

to me regarding the gang. As soon as I had him again to-morrow I don’t believe I should 
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recognize Ning Wo. Ever so many thanks for 
sending him. “ Yours, 
“J. STUART. 

“ P.S.—By the way, after he had left I felt to 
see if my watch was all right. He hadn’t picked 
my pocket this time, though he could easily have 
done so while I was helping him with his basket.” 

After this I heard nothing more for nearly a 
fortnight, when one morning I was awakened 
by a voice by my bedside. 

“ Half-past five, Tuan.” 

It was Ning Wo, calling me for early parade. 

“ Halloa, Ning Wo!” I said, as I got from 
under the mosquito-curtains. ‘‘ When did you 
get back? Have you had any——” 

“T got back from Malacca last night, Tuan,” 
he interrupted. ‘‘ I was too late for the train, 
so I took a bullock-cart.” 

“ Malacca!” 1 exclaimed. ‘‘ What the —” 

He put his hand over his mouth and shook his 
head, and I understood what he meant. for at 
that moment I heard the coolie go into the bath- 
room to fill the bath. 

“ As I told the Tuan,” Ning Wo went on, “I 
went to Singapore to find my brother, but he 
was not there, and as someone told me he had 
gone to Malacca I went there also, but he was 
not there either. I will now bring the tea.” 

Returning from parade at about seven, Ning 
Wo met me on the road with a letter. As it was 
one I had received four or five days previously, 
and which had since then been reposing opened 
on my writing-table, I did not see why he should 
have brought it, but I knew Ning Wo never did 
anything without some good reason. 

“ Pretend to read the letter, Tuan, and I will 
walk behind and speak,” he said. 

I did so. I 

“T have found out all about the gang and 
what they are going to do; but there is very 
little time to make plans, for the Tuans must 


catch them to-morrow morning. Telegraph to’ 


Tuan Stuart and tell him to drive over this 
morning. When he comes I will tell all I have 
found out; there is no good telling a story 
twice.” 

I would have given a good deal to hear his 
story, for I was pretty sure his adventures before 
obtaining the gang’s secret would be well worth 
hearing, but I knew I might just as well expect 
a tree to talk as Ning Wo when once he had made 
up his mind to silence. I therefore simply did 
as he told me, and telegraphed to Stuart to come 
over at once—of course giving no reason for my 
request. Stuart would be certain to guess. 

It was only a thirty-mile drive, and Stuart 
was with me by tiffin-time. With a face like a 
piece of wood, Ning Wo assisted the head boy 
to wait during that meal. Seizing the oppor- 


tunity of the latter’s absence for a minute, he 
whispered to me :— 

“The Tuans must walk to the office after 
tiffin ; order me to carry something, and I will 
tell the Tuans what to do to-night.” 

A quarter of an hour later Stuart and I left 
the house, and, as we got to the gate, I shouted 
to Ning Wo to bring my despatch-box. A hun: 
dred yards farther on he caught us up. 

“ There is to be a-robbery to-night,” he said, 
in an undertone, as he walked behind us. “I 
will not even tell the Tuans where, for I do not 
want the word to pass my lips; who can tell 
who may hear? The Tuans must go alone and 
catch them; they must not take one man with 
them. This is the plan. To-night, as soon as 
it is dark, the Tuans must walk along the Situl 
Road, but not together. Tuan Mackenzie must 
be dressed like a Malay and Tuan Stuart like a 
Sikh ; he is too big fora Malay. Take revolvers 
and six pairs of handcuffs. They must walk 
slowly, and near the first milestone a bullock- 
cart will overtake them. It belongs to Sergeant- 
Major Etot, and his brother will be driving it ; 
he can be trusted, as the Tuan remembers he was 
once before. The cart will have two lights on 
one side. Say nothing to the driver, but get 
into it. There is no more to say now.” : 

We arrived at the office ; Ning Wo deposited 
the despatch-box on the table and departed, and 
I gave Beedin instructions that he was to admit 
no one. 

“ Look here, old chap,” said Stuart ; “I have 
done a few queer things in my capacity as a 
policeman, but I never imagined I’d be called 
on to arrest eight or nine armed gang robbers 
single-handed. I beg your pardon; you will 
apparently take a hand in the game, but, unless 
we are expected to shoot them down, I’m blessed 
if I see how we are going to manage it. At the 
best we can but catch one each, and risk our lives 
doing that, but the rest will get away.” 

“On the face of it,” I answered, “it does 
seem a bit of an impossible job ; but I’ll bet it 
will be as easy as drinking a ‘ peg.’ If you knew 
Ning Wo as I do you would have no fears regard: 
ing the outcome. I’ll bet you anything he has 
got some very excellent plan, and I am only 
thankful he has honoured me by allowing me to 
be in the game. We have got to do exactly as 
he tells us, though.” 

“ How on earth are you going to rig me up as 
a Sikh ? ” he asked. 

“ That is simple enough, and you need not be 
too particular about details. The turban is the 
principal thing, and I can supply you with an 
old white suit from the store. Provided it 
hasn’t our police buttons, it will pass muster in 
the dark.” 
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Fortunately the moon did not rise ‘till about 
eight, so at seven o’clock I sallied forth, attired 
as a Malay, with my revolver and three pairs of 
handcuffs in my belt under my coat. Making a 
détour to avoid the town, I arrived on the Situl 
Road. Stuart was to follow a minute or two 
later. 

I stopped at the spot Ning Wo had indicated, 
and, looking back, I saw a Sikh coming along the 
road ; close behind him was a bullock-cart with 
two vertical lights. When about fifty yards 
from me the Sikh disappeared behind it. When 
it got up to me I likewise went to the back of it 
and got in. 

It was dark under the palm-leaf roof, but the 
moon, shining in at the front, revealed Ning Wo 
squatting there. 

“With the Tuans’ permission,” he said, “I 
will sleep, for I am tired.” 

I knew this was only an excuse to prevent our 
talking to him and asking questions; he evi- 
dently did not wish to say a word anyone but 
our two selves could hear. Stuart and I took the 
hint and sat in silence. 

After travelling for about two hours Ning Wo 
woke up, or pretended to do so, and said we must 
get out and walk. He took from the cart a 
bundle of rattans, a small roll of what was appa- 
rently cloth, and two khaki helmets. He gave 
one of these to each of us, shouldered the rattans 
and the bundle, and we dived into the jungle. 
Thanks to the moon, it was easy enough going. 

We had walked the best part of an hour when 
Ning Wo stopped in front of a small clearing. 
The jungle is dotted with hundreds of such 
places, the sites of old tin mines. 

He proceeded to unpack the baggage he had 
brought. First he untied the bundle of rattans ; 
in the middle of it was a Snider carbine. He 
then opened the roll of cloth and produced two 
suits of police uniform, one of which he gave to 
each of us. Having done this, he told us his 
doings since he set off on the quest. 

For several days he had been unable to trace 
the men he was looking for, but at length he 
succeeded through overhearing a conversation 
between three men in an opium shop. He some- 
how managed to ingratiate himself into their 
good graces, though the details of that part of 
the proceedings he kept to himself and did not 
disclose to us, and finally got admitted. into the 
gang. 

One of them understood all about the ways of 
the police, though Ning Wo did not know how 
he had learnt this, for they would not tell him 
everything, and when the gang had planned a 
robbery this gentleman’s part was to watch the 
only enemies they had to fear. If the police 


had scented them and were on the move they 
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lay low. Four times they had conveyed bogus 
information to Stuart’s men, and had sent them 
off on a wrong trail while they committed a 
robbery. (Here Stuart interposed with a few 
remarks in English and Malay which I need not 
record.) Ning Wo also informed us that a: 
soon as the gang had robbed a house they dis- 
persed, each taking part of the proceeds, and 
singly repaired to this old mine, where it was all 
buried. Stuart ought to have thought of this, 
for it was an old dodge. 

“To-night,” said Ning Wo, “ they are going 
to rob a house at a place near here, and [ am 
going to be with them. There are seven of them 
besides myself, and they are all armed with 
knives; one of them has a revolver, but I do 
not think he is very clever with it. 

“ After the robbery we shall scatter, and at 
daybreak we are to meet here. The Tuans must 
wait till I return, for I am going to join the gang 
now ; I will be back an hour before it is light. 
When all the men have come, then the Tuans 
must arrest them ; it will be quite easy. I will 
explain how when I return. I have brought 
the Tuans’ uniforms, for if the men saw only a 
Malay and a Sikh they might fight them at once, 
but they will be afraid to do so if they see two 
police officers.” 

“ But what is the rifle for, Ning Wo ?” asked 
Stuart. 

“T shall use that if necessary, though I do 
not think I shall have to shoot anyone. It will 
only be to frighten them. I must go now, or I 
shall be late, for I have far to walk in two hours.” 

He left us without another word, and dis- 
appeared into the jungle. 

Stuart stared at me and I at him for a full 
minute, and then we both burst out laughing. 

“I wonder if the beggar knows how to handle 
a rifle?” he remarked. ‘Strikes me if there is 
any occasion for him to use it we stand as good 
a chance of being shot as any of the gang, for. 
from all I can gather, you and I have got to go 
out and interview these gentlemen in the ope 

“ Again I say you can set your mind at eas 
said I, “ though I am as much in the dark as you. 
If, in the plenitude of his power, Ning Wo had 
brought a twelve-pounder ficld-gun with us, 
you could rely on his putting it to a proper use. 
I confess, though, that I am curious to know how 
he proposes we should arrest seven or eight 
armed men. But what is the good of speculat- 
ing? Ning Wo is stage-manager of this little 
play, and we have to do as he directs.” 

“ Let’s get into our proper clothes and then 
smoke or sleep,” said Stuart. “ I’m thankful 
I’m not a Sikh, to have to wear twenty yards of 
stuff round my ‘head whenever I go for a walk.” 

We got through the next five hours somehow 
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between smoking and — dozing, 
when, suddenly, Ning Wo ap- 
peared, carrying in his hand a 
small bundle. 


found out to-night that everything 
they have got by all their other 
“This is part of the robbery,” robberies is buried here, so Tuan 
said he, throwing it down. ‘“ Now Stuart can get it all. 
I will tell the Tuans exactly what “* Fire!’ shouted Stuart.” “ As soon as they are all engaged, 
to do. Tuan Stuart must walk out and call 
“Tn about half an hour the men will begin to on them to surrender. They will be too 
arrive, and we must lie very quiet. When they astonished to do anything for a minute when 
are all here some of them will begin to dig up the they see him. He must tell them he has 
ground to bury what they have stolen. I have | twenty men with him who are watching them, 
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and that it is no good resisting. Perhaps some 
of them may try to run away, and if they do 
Tuan Stuart is to call out to someone to shoot. 
That is why I brought the rifle; I will try not 
to hit anyone, though. As soon as they see 
they will be fired at they will give in. 

_ “Tuan Stuart must then order them to stand 
in a row, and he will call Tuan Mackenzie to 
bring the handcuffs ; he will handcuff the men 
all together, two and two. There are seven of 
them. 

“That is all, The Tuans must then march 
them to Riban, which is the nearest police- 
station. I shall, of course, disappear, for it 
would not do for me to be seen.” 

“How do we get to Riban station ?” asked 
Stuart. “I don’t know where I am. Do you, 
Mac?” 

I shook my head. It had never occurred to 
us to think of the geography of the surrounding 
country, and I did not know if I was in my own 
State or Stuart’s. 

Ning Wo enlightened us; it was about a 
five-mile walk. 

Everything turned out as he had predicted, 
and at dawn the men began to arrive singly. 
When the seven were present they carried on a 
long conversation in an undertone, and then one 
of them called out a single word. 
pointed to himself, meaning they were calling 

im. . 

Apparently they got tired of waiting; and 
two of them began to dig with hoes, which 
they brought out of the jungle on the side 
opposite us, and the others all gathered round 
to watch. 

é ning Wo touched Stuart and nodded his 
ead. 

Raising his six-foot-two of stature from the 
ground, and hitching his revolver forward, Stuart 
walked out into the open as calmly as if he were 
going to shake hands with the men. 

“Stand up, all of you,” he ordered. “I have 
managed to catch you at last. You need not 
think you can resist or run away, for I have 
twenty policemen with me.” 

One of them, however, thought differently, 
for he turned and ran. 

“ Fire !”’ shouted Stuart. 

Bang! went a rifle, and a charge of buck- 
shot rattled on the ground close to the 


Ning Wo . 
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man. He pulled up as if he had been actually 
shot. 

““T told you, it was no good,” said Stuart. 
“ ‘The next man who tries to escape will be shot 
dead. Now stand in a row.” 

They obeyed like lambs, looking very much 
like those harmless animals. 

“ Bring half-a-dozen handcuffs, Mackenzie,” 
shouted Stuart. 

That was where I came in at the game of bluff, 
and my cards consisted of six pairs of highly- 
polished handcuffs. 

I walked behind the row and handcuffed each 
man’s right wrist to his neighbour’s left. Having 
left their booty hidden in the jungle, we marched 
them to Riban station. The sergeant in charge, 
on hearing that we two alone had captured them, 
merely remarked that Allah was great. Stuart 
agreed that that was so. 

The possession of the proceeds of all their 
robberies was sufficient evidence, and they were 
all sentenced for life. 

Some few months later a police officer from 
one of the other States had occasion to be sent 
to Stuart’s seat of government on duty, and one 
morning he accompanied the latter when he 
visited the jail. 

“ Halloa!” he suddenly exclaimed. >“ Ycu 
have got Ah Yok!” 

““Who’s he?” asked Stuart. 

“That chap working over there,” was the 
reply, pointing out the man. 

“He is one of the gang you and Captain 
Mackenzie captured, sir,” said the head jailer, 
who was accompanying them. 

“But how on earth do you know him?” 
asked Stuart of his visitor. 

“Oh, he was one of our Chinese detectives 
for about a year, and the biggest scoundrel we 
ever had. I got him dismissed as useless.” 

Stuart whistled a few bars of the National 
Anthem. 

“ That accounts for the milk in the cocoanut,” 
he said. ‘No wonder that gang knew the ways 
of the police so well! I wish to goodness you 
had kept him, though, for, from my own personal 
experience of his exploits in this State, it strikes 
me he might have become an ornament to your 
force, and ended by retiring on a pension. You 
chaps in Perak don’t seem to know when you 
have got hold of a good thing.” 


ODDS AnD ENDS. 


A Remarkable Prison--A Burmese Roundabout—China’s “Wooden Walls,” etc., etc. 


@ HE annexed picture shows what is 
probably the most remarkable prison 
in the world, for some of its walls are 
literally hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness. When the authorities of Gra- 
ham County, Arizona, decided to look about for a 
place in which to confine criminals, they found 
a natural depression in the side of a hill. This 
was enlarged into what might be called an 
artificial cave, divided into four compartments. 
The cave was excavated parallel to the side of 
the mountain in which it was made, and day- 
light admitted by holes blown out of the wall 
with explosives, ~ 
the windows 
being guarded 
by a network 
of heavy steel 
bars. The en- 
trance to the 
depression was 
also closed in the 
same manner, 
and a vestibule 
or porch of 
masonry _ built 
out from it to 
provide quarters 
for the sheriff 
and his _assist- 
ants. This vesti- 
bule is also 
divided into 
compartments, 
which are con- 
nected by gates 
of steel bars. 
The only way 
of entering the 
prison is through 
the vestibule 
of masonry, 
and in order 
to escape the 
inmates would 
have to cut their 


From a) 


way through three sets of bars which are 
an inch in thickness, as the windows are so 
high up above the rock forming the floor of the 
cells that they could not reach them. 
necessary, however, to have a very secure place, 
as the criminals in this part of the country are 
of a most desperate class, and the inmates fre- 
quently include murderers and highwaymen. 
The mountain which has thus been turned into 
a prison is composed of solid quartz rock, and 
the excavation was made principally by the use 
of explosives. The jail is located in the town of 
Clifton, the county seat. 


The most remarkable prison in the world—It is a cave blasted out of the solid rock, and some of its walls 
are literally hundreds of feet in thickness. 
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An extraordinary telephone 
pole made out of a Maori 
totem-post. 


From a Photograph. 


The Maoris of New 
Zealand are in many 
respects a very enter- 
prising people. Quite 
recently the natives of 
a somewhat isolated 
portion of the North 
Island have linked 
their villages with the 
outside world by fixing 
up a telephone service 
at their own expense. 
The last post, depicted 
in the photograph 
above, is probably the 
most unique telephone 


al 
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pole in the world. It is 
grotesquely _ ornamented 
with old-time Maori carv- 
ings, the diabolical-looking 
head surmounting the top 
having insulating caps for 
eyes in place of the usual 
circle of pawa shell. When 
our correspondent came 
along, the old gentleman 
seen leaning against the 
post was solemnly ad- 
dressing the wooden 
figure, being under the 
impression that this was 
all that was necessary in 
order to convey a mess: 

to a relative living in 
the next village on the 
circuit ! 

What is perhaps the 
most extraordinary coal- 
mine in the world, as 
well as the smallest, is 
shown in our next 
photograph. It is a tiny 
island in the Japan Sea, 
near Nagasaki, and has 
just sufficient room 
upon its surface for the 
shafts and the hoisting 
machinery. The work- 
ings, which are very 
extensive, extend in all 
directions under the 


: ODDS AND ENDS. 


The next photograph 
shows one of the “ wooden 
walls” of China. It is 
the upper-deck of a 
Chinese war-junk, taken 
off Woo-sing, about four- 
teen miles from Shanghai. 
In spite of the mogern- 
ization of the Chinese 
navy, there are still 
several hundred of these 
junks on the “ active 
list,” most of them being 
owned,manned,andarmed 
by the higher order of 
“mandarins, © whose pen- 
nants are flown from the 
masthead on special occa- 
sions. These junks are 
from thirty to eighty feet 
long, eight to thirty feet 
beam, and carry from four 
to twelve muzzle-loading 
guns, many of which are 
made of wood, in some 
cases bound with hoop-iron. Each junk has from 


One of the “wooden walls” 
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two to five masts of different sizes and stepped * 


in various dircctions—one to port, one sloping 
for’ard, one aft, one to starboard, and the other 
vertical. They have very high poops, the sterns 
being.decorated with curious-coloured paintings, 
and plankings extend forward and upward in a 
curved manner on each side of the bows. These 
plankings are painted red, and are furnished with 
two painted eyes, one each side—evidently to 
guide the vessel to a safe anchorage. The junks 


A onurions custom which prevails in the Isle of Ushant—In this 
little tomb are buried every year numbers of crosses—memorials 
of natives who have died abroad or been lost at sea. 

From a Photograph 


of China—There are still several hundred of these war-junks on 


the active list of the Chinese navy. Photograph. 
carry large crews, who are very skilled in 
manceuvring the craft in all sorts of weather. 
The gentleman seen sitting down is the captain 
of the junk. 

In the Island of Ushant—the “Isle of Fear” 
—there exists a custom probably unknown in 
any other part of Christendom. When a native 
dies abroad or is lost at sea, his relatives have a 
small wax cross made, some seven inches long. 
This is solemnly taken to the church and pre- 
sented to the priest, who deposits it in a box, 
shaped like a cinerary urn, that hangs on the 
south side of the altar of St. Joseph. This is 


called the “ Pro Ella” cross, and is supposed 


to stand for the spirit of the dead. These 
memorial symbols are allowed to accumulate 
in the box till the next church mission comes 
round. As these revival services are held only 
once in every four or five years, the number of 
crosses may be very considerable. A day is 
then set apart for their solemn interment. It 
is the great day, the climax of the mission. The 
church is draped in black and crowded with a 
‘Mourning congregation, many of whom break 
out into loud wailing. The crosses are brought 
from their urn in solemn procession, a requiem 
Mass is said over them, and then they are carried 
to the churchyard, the iron door of the tomb is 
unlocked, and they are interred with full honours. 
Throughout the year hardly a day passes but 
some pious soul comes to sprinkle the tomb 
with holy water and say a prayer before it for 
the dead. On the back of the cenotaph a white 
marble slab bears this inscription: “ Ici nous 
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déposons les croix de 
Pro Ella, en mémoire 
de nos marins qui 
meurent loin de leur 
pays dans les guerres, 
les maladies, et les 
haufrages.” In other 
parts of Brittany 
empty graves are dug 
for those lost at sea— 
it being believed that 
their spirits come and 
lie in them—or mural 
tablets are erected to 
their memory. In the 
Isle de Sein any object 
«that belonged to the 
dead is laid upon the 
table and a funeral 
service is held over it. 
Here is a most in- 
teresting curiosity—a 
section of one of the 
mighty trees known 
as Sequoia Gigantea 
Torrey. The section 
was cut about eigh- 
teen feet from the 
ground, and came 
from a tree two hun- 
dred and seventy-six 
feet in height, grow- 
ing near Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. The “rings” 
show that the tree was 
one thousand three 
hundred and thirty- 
five years old when it 
was cut down in 1892. 
The white lines seen 
in the picture record 
the happenings while 


this venerable 


tree 


was growing, and read as follows :— 


Years old. A.D. 


557 


Justinian I., Emperor of the Eastern Empire” 
Beginning of the so-called Middle Ages- 

Rome at her lowest state. 

Flightof Mohammed from Mecca. inning 
of the Hegira or Mohammedan Era. 


80 637 Jerusalem taken by Saracens. 
140 - 697 The first Doge of Venice. 
174 731 The first Independent Pope, Gregory III. 
243 800 Charlemagne crowned Emperor at Rome. 
314 871 Accession of Alfred the Great. 
380 937 Athelstan’s great victory over the Danes. 
404 1 Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
457 1014 London Bridge built. 
509 1066 Norman Conquest. 
543 1100 Accession of Henry I. 
612 1169 Strongbow invades Ireland. 
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A section of a tree that was over thirteen hundred years old when cut down—The white lines seen 
in the picture record the events that happened while this venerable monster was growing. 
From a Photo. by C. J. Ly Clarke. 


Mages Charts ted. 
Birth of Dante 


Battle of Bannockburn. 

Battle of Crecy. 

Battle of Agincourt. 

Wars of the Roses began. 

Close of the thousand years called the 
Middle Ages. 

First English Bible printed. 

Spanish Armada destroyed. 

Death of Shakespeare. 

Great Fire of London. 

Union of England and Scotland as Great 


Britain. 
Collapse of South Sea Bubble. 
British Museum opened. 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Natural History Museum opened. 
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“THE TIGER REFUSED TO LEAP, BU STOOD AT THK MOUTH OF THE CAVE SLOWLY SWAYING 
ITS TAIL FROM SIDE TO SIDE.” 
(SEE PAGE 422.) 
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Hunting Jaguars 


With Sticks. 


The jaguar cub captured by the author's party in the mountains of Tepic, Mexico. The illustration shows the animal when 


Froma 


it was a year old. 


(Photograph. 


BY HARRY H. DUNN, OF. MEXICO CITY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


An exciting account of how the Tlapaneco Indians of Mexico hunt the jaguar, the largest and fiercest 
of the cat tribe in the New World, with fire-hardened sticks. 


HE jaguar of Mexico, called “ El 
Tigre ” by the natives, is the largest 
of the cat tribe in the New World. 

| Gifted with all the cunning of the 

real Bengal tiger, possessed of a 

ferocity comparable with that of no other animal 

in the world, and often weighing up to two hun- 
dred pounds, this great spotted feline is able to 
kill any creature known to the land it inhabits. 

It fears nothing, not even man, and has become 

the absolute terror of the small Indian villages 

scattered from the Valley of Mexico south to the 

Guatemalan line, and from coast to coast 

entirely across the Republic. 

Probably closer akin to the leopard than to 
the real tiger, the jaguar has the build and the 
strength of the latter, combined with the beauti- 
fully spotted skin of the former. As I write 
these lines, in Mexico City, there lies under my 
feet the skin of a jaguar which to-day, three 


years after its killing, measures seven feet four 
Vol. xxviii.— 29. 


inches from tip to-tip. I have seen one skin 
which measured eight feet one inch, but this was 
from one of the larger, yellow-grey jaguars of 
Campeche, while the golden-brown skin on my 
floor came from the mountains of Tepic, where 
the difference in colouring in all the wild cats of 
the jungle is greater than in any other section of 
Mexico. 

Under the left forearm of this skin is a hole 
two inches in diameter, the only mark on the 
beautiful hide. This hole came from the en- 
trance of a fire-hardened stick, some fifteen feet 
in length, into the body of the living, fighting 
jaguar during one of the most remarkable battles 
between man and beast I have ever seen in a 
number of years spent in hunting and fishing up 
and down both coasts of the Pacific Ocean. 

The man at the other end of the home-made 
spear was a grizzled old Tlapaneco Indian, who 
had come down into tue jungles of Tepic from 
the State of Guerrero, when the railroad invaded 
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his old-time hunting grounds. The strange 
hunt, in which I had the pleasure of taking part, 
came about in this way. 

I entered Tepic through the little port of San 
Blas, near where the Santiago River empties 
into the Pacific Ocean, intending to follow that 
river up to its source in beautiful Lake Chapala. 
My companion, Dr. G. N. Hoglund, a young 
German, was intensely interested in the varied 
races which people Mexico’s wilder sections, while 
I went for the hunting and general sport which 
the trip might present. 

We left San Blas shortly after landing from 
the Pacific Mail steamer, taking two horses to 
ride, two mules to carry our outfit,and two 
Indian mozos, who walked, to do the camp work. 
About fifty miles out of San Blas we were over- 
taken by a terrific thunderstorm, which forced 
us to take refuge in a tiny Indian village called 
Atlan, peopled by a fragment of the descendants 
of the Aztecs, who, driven out of their homes in 
the Valley of Mexico, scattered through the 
southern part of the country. 


tropical downpour. As is common with these 
rains, this one lasted only about an hour, and, 
just as we were preparing to leave, the sun 
having come out of the clouds, two men came in 
bearing on a rough litter the headman of the 
village, old Cah-co-la-moh, who had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake on the hillside above the huts. 
Fortunately, the reptile’s fangs had been 
driven into the fleshy portion of the man’s leg 
between the ankle and the knee, and the poison 
had circulated slowly, so that Dr. Hoglund, after 
some trouble in securing permission to work on 
him, succeeded in turning the tide of death with 
the aid of a potassium-ammonia solution, a 
lancet, and a tiny hypodermic needle. When 
it appeared that the man’s life had been saved 
the hospitality of the village became ours, and 
the gratitude of the poor people, who evidently 
really loved their chief, was indeed pitiful to see. 
By the next morning the old man was out of 
danger, and, as we had had quite enough of our 
sojourn in the miserable huts of the village, 
though the tribesmen gave us the best they had, 


The headman’s house at the village where the author and his companion took refuge from the storm. Two of the oak spears 
used for killing jaguars are to be seen leaning againat the wall at the back of the group of figures. 


From a Photograph. 


The people were not glad to see us, but at 
length gave us scant shelter beneath a rude brush 
roof which had covered a floor used for drying 
corn. The houses were of the rudest descrip- 
tion, mere huts of thatched brush and grass, 
but, as we found out, impervious to the heavy 


we determined to push on. The chief would 
not hear of it, however, insisting, especially 
when he learned that I liked the chase, that he 
would organize a tiger-hunt for us if we would 
spend the coming week in his village. My com- 
panion was willing to do this, the more so as it 
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would enable him to secure photographs and, 
possibly, a few words of the language from the 
fast-dying tribe. 

During the interval we waited until the two 
young men sent out by the chief should return 
to report the whereabouts of the old jaguar 
which had for some time inhabited a deep gorge 
some four or five miles back from the river. 
They found signs of the big cat, made a favour- 
able report, and, four days later, we set out one 
afternoon for the canyon in which they had 
located the tiger. 

I had seen pre- 
viously that some 
of the few men of 
the village pos- 
sessed old - time 
muzzle - loading 
shot-guns, but I 
had seen no rifles, 
and had wondered 
how these simple 
people managed 
to kill so powerful 
a beast as the 
jaguar. Before we 
left, however, I 
saw the four men 
who accompanied 
us drawing from 
the roofs of the 
huts long oak 
shafts, ranging 
from ten to four- 
teen or fifteen feet 
in length, sharp- 
ened toafinepoint 
at the ends, which had been turned in fire until 
they were almost as hard as stone. I carried a 
repeating rifle which I had handled for years, 
and in which I had the utmost confidence, 
through using it against the mountain lions of 
California and Colorado, and I believed it quite 
sufficient to take care of any jaguar that ever 
prowled the jungles. Later I changed my mind 
—but that is another story. 

With these small preparations, and with the 
addition of a few tortillas and some dried meat 
tied in a cloth at the sash of each man, the 
Indians were ready, and we set out, prepared to 
spend the night near the mouth of the canyon 
and start the real hunt early in the morning, 
when the jaguar would probably be in its cave 
after a night of hunting. 

Arrived at the mouth of the canyon, we beheld 
a yawning gorge, evidently of great length and 
wide at the bottom, where flowed a considerable 
stream on its way to join the Santiago River. 
Here, also, we found the brush jacal, or hut, of 


another Indian, a friend of the old chief, who 
owned a large herd of goats, some two hundred 
in number, and who, even as he met us and 
assisted us to dismount, was bemoaning the loss 
of three young goats in one night, all at the hands 
—or, more properly, at the paws—of a pair of 
jaguars that had taken up their residence in a 
cave back in the canyon. This was good news 
to us, and, while the doctor and I pitched our 
tent some little distance from the brush-hut of 
the chief’s friend, the old headman and his party 


The famous caves of Guanajuato, in which, according (o tradition of the indiaas of the region, seven 
full-grown jaguars were killed at one hunt more than fifty years ago. 
From a Photograph, 


spent the night in the open air alongside the 
trail. In the morning I photographed the chief 
and three of his men at breakfast, with the small 
son of our Indian host as a further feature of the 
picture. 

Thereafter, having breakfasted ourselves, we 
broke camp and, under guide of the goat-owner, 
took our way up the canyon, the old man telling 
stories of the famous Guanajuato jaguar-hunt 
in which his father had participated more than 
fifty years before, when seven tigers were killed 
in one cave. The slayers were armed only 
with the fire-sharpened spears and with primitive 
knives, and the chief’s story of the battles in the 
deep darkness of the great cave was thrilling in 
the extreme. 

At length we arrived in front of the cave, a 
comparatively small opening in the side of the 
mountain, into which it seemed an animal 
so large as a jaguar would have great difficulty 
in crawling. Examination of the damp ground, 
on which a rain-like mist had already begun to 
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fall, revealed the fact that a tiger of large size 
had entered recently, and, apparently, had not 
come out again. 

The problem of getting him to come out seemed 
difficult to.me, but the Indians went about build- 
ing a smudge five in front of the cave with such 
expertness that all doubts of their knowledge 
of the dangerous game on which we were just 
entering were soon dispelled. Soaking the 
blankets which they wore in the near-by creek, 
they smothered all tendency to flame, while with 
their broad-brimmed hats they drove the smoke 
into the mouth of the cave. Occasionally they 
hurled a brand into the opening, until at length 
a commotion could be heard inside. 


The four men who were to do the killing, and 
who had planted themselves in front of the cave, 
sank the butts of their spears into the ground, 
slanting them at varying angles towards the 
entrance to the cave. Then I appreciated that 
the great spears were not for throwing, but for 
impalement—the Indians were going to allow 
the great cat to commit suicide on the fire- 


hardened spears they had brought. 


Just when I had taken in all these details the 
jaguar came. Instinctively I half raised the 
rifle, as did also the doctor, who had a better 
view of the oncoming cat than myself. The 
tiger refused to leap, but stood at the mouth of 
the cave slowly swaying its tail from side to side, 


some of the Indians who took part in the jaguar hunt. The chief who speared one of the animals is marked with # cross 


rom a on the front of the crown of his hat. 


Then two of the men took up positions, one 
on each side of the entrance to the cave, where 
they could throw themselves behind two large 
rocks in case of trouble, while the remaining 
four, armed only with their long poles, posted 
themselves in a half-circle about the entrance, 
and some fifteen feet back from it. Two boys, 
about fifteen years of age, too young to get into 
the coming battle, but anxious to do all they 
could, took up positions just above the cave 
entrance and set up a fearful shouting and wail- 
ing, which they maintained throughout the fight, 
to prevent the animal from leaping over the top 
of the cave-mouth and thus escaping into the 
brush-covered hillside. Like all cats, the jaguar, 
except when cornered or in defence of its young, 
will fly rather than fight, though the results of 
this fight led me to believe that the jaguar 1s by 
far the bravest of the cats of either the Old or 
the New World. 


(Photograph. 


shaking its great round head to drive the smoke 
from its eyes. It paid no attention to the shout- 
ing boys above, to the circle of spears in front, 
but seemed to select us two white men as the 
special targets of its fury. 

Unlike, as the chief aficrwards told me, most 
fighting jaguars, this animal suddenly sprang 
from the little shelf at the enirance of the cave 
to the ground and, with tail trailing, but emitting 
no sound, came at a dead run across the open 
space directly towards the doctor and myself. 
Two of the Indians, wrenching their spears from 
the ground, hurled themselves towards the cat, 
but before they could interpose themselves 
Hoglund’s rifle cracked, the jaguar sprang into 
the air, turned over, regained its feet, and came 
forward even faster than before. I was just 
beginning to lose faith in the rifle when it cracked 
again and the cat stopped—this time for good. 

Meanwhile the four Indians themselves had 
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"He gathered himself together and leaped again high in the sic.” 


been busy, for another and larger cat appeared 
in the mouth of the cave, and they, secing that 
the first was dead or badly wounded, rushed 
forward to do their part in the fight. This time 
the jaguar leaped into the middle of the circle 
of spears, paused an instant, gathered himself 
together, and leaped again, high in the air, 
seemingly seeking to clear the deadly circle of 
human forms by jumping over the head of the 
shortest hunter. In this, however, he failed. 
The great spear of the chief sank against the 
ground, and the point swung down until it 
caught the cat in mid-leap, piercing the left 


breast and leaving the great hole in the skin 
which now lies on my floor. The weight of the 
jaguar snapped the spear, but the hard point 
had done its work, and when the cat struck the 
ground he was dead—an exceptionally easy kill, 
according to the chief, who had taken part in 
several such fights. 

The first cat killed proved to be a female ; the 
second the male, and thereafter, when the Indians 
went into the cave, their knives in their teeth, 
they found two cubs, only a few weeks old, one 
of which died, but the other is now a captive, 
and is shown in the introductory photograph. 
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The ’Prentices’ Mutiny. 


BY WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Boats of the ‘Glen Carrig,’” etc. 
ILLUSTRATBD BY ARCH WEBB. 


Mr. Hodgson is well known as a writer of fiction, but in this remarkable story he has drawn his 

material from actual facts that occurred within his own experience. It is the history of what is 

perhaps the most amazing mutiny that ever happened — the revolt of eight’ mercantile marine 

apprentices against brutal officers. Every imaginable device was used to subdue them, even to firing 

a cannon against their stronghold; but they won out triumphantly in the end. For obvious reasons, 

seeing that many of the participants in this extraordinary affair are still serving in various capacities 
afloat, Mr, Hodgson has carefully disguised the identity of the ship and all concerned. 


N giving the following account of an 

actual and distinctly unusual hap- 
pening, I have discovered, some- 
what to my disgust, how awkward 
crude facts are to recount with 
plausibility. In fiction one realizes that mere 
statements are not sufficient ; the invented fact 
must always have a road of plausible lies to aid 
its journey into the reader’s belief. Here, deal- 
ing with the bald, naked truth, I am permitted 
to make no preparatory road of plausible inven- 
tions. I am allowed only to present to you the 
things that actually happened—in short, the 
truth. 

I have also endeavoured to present, along 
with the narrative of what occurred, a slight 
though constant picture of the emotions and 
feelings of the actors in the scenes I have set out. 

Finally, I wish the reader to understand 
definitely that, for the sake of many who are 
yet living, in different parts of this little world 
of ours, the names of the personalities mentioned 
herein have been altered, and certain other 
precautions taken to safeguard them from any 
results which might follow upon the publication 
of this severely unvarnished account of their 
several actions in the affair of this quite unique 
mutiny. 


The following is, as far as possible, an exact 
account of the mutiny of the eight ’prentices of 
the full-rigged ship Lady Morgan—a thoroughly 
serious affair that occurred on the voyage home 
round Cape Horn, 

On the voyage out from England the Lady 
Morgan carried only two apprentices, youngsters 
of fifteen and sixteen, who endured a very great 
deal of rough treatment, notably at the hands of 
William Beeston, the master ; Jan Henricksen, 
the second mate ; and Carl Schieffs, the bo’sun. 


The indignities and sufferings that these two 
toys endured go to prove that the harsh treat- 
ment of young lads at sea is not so much a 
matter of the past as one could wish. 

The mate, Robert Jenkins, though stern and 
brusque, treated the two youths with ordinary 
fairness, and as a result they had very warm 
feelings for him. His attitude to them was no 
better and no worse than that of most officers 
in well-disciplined vessels ; but, standing alone 
for fairness, amid so much petty and brutal 


treatment, his conduct appears more humane, ! 


by the mere force of the contrast, than was ' 


probably the case. 

The boys’ names were Harold Jones and 
Mercer Kinniks, and among some of their punish- 
ments and inflictions I may mention the follow- 
ing: Having to pace the lee side of the poop 
with a heavy capstan-bar in each hand during 
the whole of their night watch ; having to stay 
on deck during the afternoon watch below, 
though the men were allowed to go below as 
usual ; having to go aloft at night and sit on the 
main-royal yardarm for the whole four hours of 
the watch; being constantly kept on deck at 
nights, when it was properly their watch below ; 
being both kicked and rope-ended on a number 
of occasions ; and having many times a bucket 
of sea-water hove over them, fully dressed as 


they were, so that often they had no dry clothes . 


to wear. 

This kind of thing was common all the way 
out to ’Frisco, where, as good fortune would 
have it, Captain Beeston was cabled to by his 
company to take aboard six apprentices from 
another of their vessels. This ship had just 
been sold to a Dutch timber-carrying firm, and 
the ’prentices out of her were transferred to the 
Lady Morgan so that they might wozk their 
passage home in her in the ordinary way. 
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Now the six new lads were all of them, except- 
ing the youngest, second and third voyagers— 
powerful, hefty youths, determined not to 
knuckle down to the kind of treatment which 
Jones and Kinniks told them they had received. 

It may be that, being indignant at what they 
heard from the two other ’prentices, and anxious 
to show that they would not be “ hazed ” like- 
wise, they really displayed what may have 
appeared to the officers an attitude of almost 
wanton insubordination, and so actually invited 
the rough handling they were determined to resist. 

That they endured a harder time than ever 
they had expected is undoubtedly true; for 
both the master and the second mate were big 
men, and could use their hands more than a bit, 
as the saying goes. So that on those occasions 
when some one of the new ’prentices made an 
attempt to stand up for himself the results were 
neither pleasant to the youth nor to those who 
had to look on. 

In justice to the first mate, it must be stated 
that this kind of thing occurred, in the natural 
course of the ship’s routine, largely in his watch 
below, during the second’s charge of the deck ; 
so that he saw only a part of the rough usage 
the lads endured. Moreover, when the master 
ill-treated the ’prentices during the first mate’s 
watch on deck the mate’s unspoken disapproval 
produced a certain amount of restraint on his 
actions, with the result that he seldom saw the 
brutal extremes to which things were being 
carried ; for the bo’sun (an animal of a man) 
soon discovered that the first mate had no especial 
taste for “hazing,” and therefore took care to 
satisfy his appetite for brutality chiefly in the 
second mate’s watch. 

The name of the senior apprentice was Wyck- 
liffe, but he was always called “‘ Jumbo ” in the 
berth, on account of his size, and because of his 
big, slow, good-humoured way of going about 
things. He was really an exceptionally powerful 
young man of nineteen, and had so far escaped 
any personal experience of rough usage, as had 
also Bullard, the next oldest lad—a strong and 
well-made youth. . 

‘These two, after a consultation, called a meet- 
ing of all the ’prentices in the “ Glory Hole” 
(‘prentices’ berth) one second dog-watch, and 
told them that they had decided to stand by 


the next lad who was badly treated, and that - 


they had all better swear to stand by each 
other every time anyone was knocked about. 
“Jumbo” made it plain that he was not pro- 
posing they should stand out at any minor 
act of bullying, such as docking them of their 
watch below, but only in actual cases of any of 
them being hit or kicked—a thing that was now 
becoming of daily occurrence. 


As a result of this decision and compact, there 
was in the morning watch of the very next day 
a tremendous fight up on the poop between the 
captain, second mate, and bo’sun on the one side 
and seven of the ’prentices on the other. 

It happened through the second mate catching 
hold of young Kinniks by the ear and repeatedly 
kicking him, with his heavy sea-boot, from one 
end of the poop to the other. Kinniks remem- 
bered the compact and shouted for help. In- 
stantly, almost, two of the ’prentices in his watch 
came flying up on to the poop, having first 
shouted a warning of what was going on to the 
four of the watch below, who were just about 
to turn in. These also followed, just as they 
were, in their pyjamas, the sleepy ‘“ Jumbo ” 
being the first of the lot. Before the second 
mate well knew what had occurred, Kinniks was 
puiled from him, and he had to face young 
“* Jumbo ” instead. 

“ We protest, sir,” he said, “ against this kind 
of treatment, which is both illegal and brutal.’ 

The second mate almost gasped ;_ then, with- 
out a word, he hit the apprentice with all his 
might, breaking his front teeth and sending him 
stunned to the deck. He next turned on the 
others, cursing, and shouting meanwhile for the 
master, Beeston, and Schieffs, the bo’sun. The 
lads all fought doggedly, and Henricksen would 
have been badly mauled had not Captain Beeston 
and the bo’sun come quickly to his aid. ‘The 
bo’sun was serving some foot-ropes at the time, 
and he came running up on to the poop, carrying 
his heavy teak serving mallet. With this he 
nearly killed two of the younger boys, named 
respectively Darkins and Peters, and within a 
minute the whole seven of the boys were either 
knocked senseless or being unmercifully kicked 
by the three men into abject submission. 

I had better state here that the opinions of 
the men (i.e., the A.B.’s for’ard in the fo’c’sle) 
upon the treatment accorded the ’prentices was 
divided, some holding that it did boys good to 
be “ handled ” a bit, others that it was a shame 
and ought to be stopped ; others, again, thought 
that the ’prentices were “uppish,” and got 
no more than they deserved. 

This, I think, gives very fairly the atti- 
tudes of the men, and the reason why there was 
no attempt to interfere between the after-guard 
and the lads. 

Meanwhile, up on the poop Captain Beeston 
was shouting to the steward to bring up the 
irons. When these were brought, “ Jumbo,” 
Bullard, and Connaught, the three biggest ’pren- 
tices, were trussed up, after which the second 
mate and the bo’sun carried them down into the 
pantry and fairly tumbled them into the lazarette. 
In this way the three most formidable lads were 
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“Without a word he hit the apprentice with all his might."” 


disposed of. Of the others, the two who had been 
hit by the bo’sun’s serving mallet were put into 
their bunks to recover, whilst Kinniks and Jones, 
the two young Lady Morgan apprentices, were 
sent aloft to grease down. 

I have said that the three most formidable 
‘prentices were down in the lazarette securely 
in irons ; but in this I am hardly correct, for the 


most form.dable lad of the lot 
as events proved, was at: that 
moment down in the fore-peak 
(away up in the bows of the 
ship) routing out paint-drums, 
and sublimely unconscious of 
what had just happened to his 
berth-mates. 

When he came on deck, however, he very 
speedily learned. 

“Your mates ‘ave bin gettin’ what-for, my 
son!” one of the men informed him, grinning. 

“ Yes,” said another ; “and from what I saw 
I shouldn't be surprised to hear that them two 
young ’uns won’t get better. There’ll be the deuce 
to pay then, an’ serve them three big brutes 
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right. It’ll mean hangin’; that’s what it’ll 
mean!” 

Larry Edwards (generally called ‘“‘ Tommy 
Dodd ”’) waited for nothing more, but raced aft, 
where he found things quite as bad as the men 
had pictured to him. Darkins and Peters still 
lay senseless in their bunks, breathing with 
queer little gasps. He ran in through the saloon 
doorway, under the break of the poop, for the 
steward, and found him in his pantry. 

“Steward,” he said, “have you been to 
Darkins and Peters? Those brutes have laid 
them out while I was down the fore-peak, and 
they look awful bad.” 

“Hush!” whispered the steward, holding 
up his hand. “ The ‘Old Man’s’ sittin’ in the 
saloon, an’ I darsent come yet. I was goin’ to 
have a look at ’em just now, but he saw me, an’ 
told me to let ’em lie, or he'd put me the same 
way. He’s just rampin’, the drunken old brute. 
But I’ll come the minute he goes into his cabin 
to lie down.” 

“Steward,” said Tommy, very earnestly, 
“ Darkins and Peters are going to die, I believe, 
unless something's done. You've got to come, 
or there’ll be a murder trial when we get home, 
and you’ll show up pretty bad.” 

This frightened the steward, and, after much 
hesitation, he slipped out of his pantry, along 
the alley-way, out through the doorway under 
the poop, and there waited until he heard the 
second mate’s footsteps going aft in his continual 
pacing of the poop overhead , then he literally 
darted for’ard, round the mizzen hatch, and into 
the small steel after-deck-house, where the 
*prentices lived. : 

“Shut the door.’ he whispered to Edwards, 
“or thev'll see us.” When this was done he 
drew aside the curtains of the boys’ bunks and 
looked at the damaged youngsters. 

“My word! My word!” he said. drawing 
in his breath. “ They’ll die, sure enough. I 
can’t do nothin’ for ’em. It’s the bo'sun did 
this. I wouldn’t be him for the Mint!” 

All the time that he talked he was examining 
first one boy’s head and then the other. 

“They've sure had a terrible bashing,” he 
muttered. “I'll watch my chance and bring 
some stuff along to bathe ’em, an’ bind ’em up. 
If I’m caught, sonny, I shall be massacred.” 
Yet he managed it, and finally tried to force a 
litde brandy down the boys’ throats ; but the 
stuff dribbled helplessly away out of the corners 
of their mouths, and brought a bubbling sound 
into their breathing that frightened the old 
steward so that he stopped, declaring that he 
had done all he could, and dared try no experi- 
ments. 

“ Just leave ’em be is all we can do now,” he 


said. “If they dies, they dies—an’ blow me if 
it won’t serve the bo’sun right!’ With that 
brief sentiment he left them, after having given 
Larry a brief outline of how the trouble had 
originated. 

It was Edwards’s and Kinniks’s watch on deck 
that night. Darkins and Peters still lay uncon- 
scious in their bunks, breathing in the same 
strange, unnatural fashion that Larry had 
noticed when he first saw them after the fight. 
Harold Jones, whose watch below it was, sat 
wearily on a chest, not even trying to undress 
and turn in. From time to time he whispered 
to * Tommy Dodd,” who had crept quietly into 
the berth to see how the two in the bunks were 
getting on. 

For a little while they sat and talked, until 
suddenly the for'ard door of the house was 
opened a little and Kinniks pushed his head 
cautiously into the berth. He was the time- 
keeper for the first two hours of that watch, and 
had ans stolen down off the poop for a moment. 

Gers s * he whispered, with a gesture of 
nervous excitement. ‘‘ They’re going to have 
old ‘Jumbo’ and Bullard and Connaught up out 
of the lazarette at seven bells. And they’re 
goin’ to tie them up by their thumbs in the 
mizzen rigging, before the first mate is called, 
and hammer them till they're sick. I heard the 
‘Old Man’ and the second talking about it on 
the weather side of the chart-house.”” 

It was then, and at that exact moment, that 
young Larry Edwards had his inspiration of the 
plan (the first part of which he actually carried 
out almost unaided) by which he managed 
literally to show Captain Beeston that he had 
met his Waterloo. 

He took command from that moment ; told 
Kinniks to get back on to the poop at once, and 
not to worry whatever he might see. “ You'll 
have to keep my time as well as yours,” he told 
him; and therewith hurried him off. Then he 
turned to the still - dressed Harold Jones. 
“Don’t ask questions,” he said; “ but go and 
get the fresh-water pump shipped, as quiet as 
you can. If you make a sound they'll hear you, 
and you'll just get murdered.” 

As soon as Jones had gone on this errand 
Edwards turned the lamp a little lower and went 
out through the for'ard steel door of the little 
house. He returned in a couple of minutes with 
one of the hoat’s empty water-breakers, which 
he proceeded to wash out. By the time that he 
had done Jones came in quictly to say that the 
pump was shipped. 

“ Right !” said the younger boy. ‘“‘ Now fill 
this breaker and the berth water-barrel as quick 
as ever you can ; but go slow with the pump, or 
they’ll hear it.” 
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He next went aft himself, as quietly as a 
shadow, and stole the keys of the lamp-room 
out of the second mate’s room. With these he 
unlocked the paint-locker and oil-room, away 
for’ard, and stepped inside. ‘Taking the key out, 
he closed the door after him, but, as fate would 
have it, did not snick it properly. As it fell out, 
whilst he was routing round in the dark for what 
he wanted, the bo’sun happened to walk for’ard 
on that side of the main deck, and the door, 
swinging open with the roll of the ship, caught 
him a blow on the elbow that set him dancing. 

“ Curse the door!” he said, and slammed it 
savagely, without ever thinking to look inside. 
I suppose he imagined merely that the second 
mate had forgotten to lock it that evening. A 
minute or so later it was opened ever so cautiously 
and Larr’s head came out to take a survey. 
Finally the whole of that astute youth emerged, 
and lifted out on to the deck a five-gallon drum 
of paraffin. He locked the door, and then 
swiftly and with infinite care carried his spoil 
aft to the ’prentices’ berth. 

He did not bother to return the keys ; but, 
having seen that Harold Jones was managing all 
right with the water, slipped out of the berth 
again and away in through the saloon doorway. 
Here, after listening awhile, he made his 


aft to the steward’s room and listened to his , 


snoring ; then to the room of Mr. Jenkins, the 
first mate, and made sure that he was asleep. 
Finally, after standing a moment at the foot of 
the companion-way, listening, he did the thing 
he was planning—walked right into the privacy 
of the captain’s own cabin, opened his desk, 
and took out the keys of the irons. ‘There was 
a revolver there, which he grabbed up, but failed, 
in his hurry, to find the cartridges—-perhaps a 
providential failure. There were two Winchester 
rifles locked in a rack, and these he quickly put 
out of action by bashing the hammers, which 
he did with two sharp steady blows from one of 
the emergency axes, which lay in their rack 
below the rifles. 

The blows had not made much sound, but he 
was acutely anxious to make sure no one had 
heard, and so ran again, first to the mate’s door, 
and then to the steward’s ; but both appeared 
to be sleeping quietly, whilst overhead, to 
wind’ard, he could hear the steady pacing of 
the master and the second mate; and so he 
knew that, for the present at any rate, he was 
safe. 

And now came the most desperate part of his 
scheme. He ran lightly (he was bare-footed, 
remember) again to the foot of the companion- 
way, listened a moment, and then stole into the 
pantry. Here he lifted the hatch that led down 
into the lazarette and felt for the ladder with his 


feet; then down he went, lowering the hatch 
cautiously back into place over his head. 

He felt his way down the ladder, reached the 
deck of the lazarette, and whispered: “ Jumbo ! 
Jumbo!” 

“ Halloa! Who's there?” said Bullard’s 
voice. 

“°S—sh!” whispered Edwards. “ Ii’s me— 
Larry. I’ve got the keys. We'll beat them 
vet ! ay 

He struck a light, and a murmur of muttered 
exclamations of excitement came from out of 
the darkness. He walked over towards the 
sounds, striking another match, and so found 
his three fellow-’prentices, all ironed brutally. 
Their hands were handcuffed and their feet 
lashed together ; then they had been doubled 
forward until their elbows were below their 
knees, and broomsticks had been thrust in over 
the elbows and under the knees and lashed 
securely, thus forcing them to remain always 
in that one constrained position. 

“ Larry, you're a little brick ! ” said “ Jumbo,” 
and Bullard added another word of praise ; 
Connaught, the third one in irons, said nothing. 
He just lay silent, partly on his side, where he 
had fallen. He had been so roughly used that 
all the spirit seemed to have been knocked out 
of him. 

Edwards drew his sheath-knife and, by the 
light of several matches, managed to cut 
““Jumbo’s ” lashings ; he was then able to get 
at the irons to unlock them. Whilst he worked 
he told them that Kinniks had overheard that 
they were going to be brought on deck at seven 
bells (near midnight—eleven-thirty, to be exact) 
and tied up by their thumbs in the mizzen 
rigging and thrashed. 

“Tl do murder first,” said “ Jumbo,” quietly. 
Then he caught young Larry in the dark and 
hugged him savagely. “I'll never forget, kid, 
while I live. Come on with the others.” 

Between them they cut out the other two, 
and in less than another couple of minutes had 
their irons off. They shook Connaught and 
rubbed his hands and knees and elbows until he 
began to take some notice of them; then they 
went for the ladder. Edwards felt his way up 
first, lifted the hatch ever so slightly, and peeped 
out. He lifted it higher and listened; there 
was not a sound, save the creak of the woodwork 
and the steady footsteps of the captain and 
second mate overhead on deck. 

“Come on,” he whispered, and lifted the 
hatch fully. “Jumbo” came first; then 
Connaught, helped and urged by Bullard from 
below. ‘‘ Jumbo” stooped, caught him under 
the arms, and hove him up bodily. Bullard 
followed, and Edwards lowered-the hatch noise- 
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lessly into place. They next went quietly out 
of the pantry into the alley-way, the two bigger 
lads supporting Connaught. Tommy ran on 
noiselessly ahead, coming back to report that 
all was clear. They came out under the break 
of the poop, waited until the sound of the cap- 
tain’s and second mate’s footsteps had gone aft 
along the poop-deck ; then they made a run, 
half-carrying Connaught, and so got into the 
berth through the after door. 


They shut the door and bolted it. The for’ard 


He walked over towards the sounds, striking another match 
and so found his three fellow-prentices, all ironed brutally.” 


one was open, and Kinniks was just entering 
with the last bucketful of water for the breaker. 
“Good for you, Larry!” said ‘ Jumbo.” 
“You seem to have enough for a siege.” 
“Yes,” said Larry; “I’ve brought in five 
gullons of lamp-oil, too, for our stove and the 
berth lamp. Unship the fresh-water pump, 
Kinniks, and bring it into the berth; that'll 
give them beans. We'll bolt the door after you ; 
scratch three times when you’re back again.” 
Kinniks went out into the darkness and 


Edwards bolted the door. Then he rummaged 
in his chest and produced two of his pillow-cases. 

“I’m going down into the lazarette for some 
tins of corned beef and some ship’s bread.” he 
announced. ‘“ Then we'll have to get some 
lime-juice, and we’ll want some sugar. We've 
got to have enough grub to enable us to hang 
on in here until the ‘ Old Man’ makes terms and 
agrees to treat us with ordinary decency, and 
not like a lot of dogs.” 

“You're not going alone, my son,” said 
“ Jumbo,” quietly. ‘I’m coming; so’s Bul- 
lard. You’ve done your share to-night. You 
stay here and open for us.” 

But this Larry refused 
flatly to do, and finally, 
when Kinniks had re- 
turned with the pump, the 


three of them, each with a couple of pillow-cases, 


stole out of the. berth. They waited until the 
captain and the mate had turned to go aft in 
their constant pacing, then bolted in under the 
break of the poop and ran silently down the 
alley-way to the pantry. Here Tommy listened, 
first at the steward’s door and afterwards at the 
mate’s, and, finding them fast asleep, signed to 
the others to open the hatch. 

Tommy went last, and lowered the hatch 
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silently into place above his nead ; then groped 
down the ladder after the two big lads. 

“We'll have to be quick,” he whispered, as 
“ Jumbo ” struck a match. “It’s twenty past 
eleven ; they'll be down here in ten minutes— 
perhaps before.” 

They rummaged round with all speed, striking 
matches constantly, and it was a mercy that 
they did not set the ship on fire. At the end of 
three or four minutes “ Jumbo” had secured 
six full-sized tins of corned beef and a pillow- 
slip full of hard biscuit. He took off his knife- 
belt and strapped the tins together, and so was 
ready. Meanwhile, Tommy had filled one of 
his slips with ship’s biscuit and the other with 
sugar, a tin of Kiel salt butter, and several hand- 
fuls of loose tea, scooped up bodily out of an 
opened tea-chest. Bullard had filled his slips 
with biscuit and an assortment consisting of a 
tin of molasses, a bottle of lime-juice, and a 
second tin of salt butter. ; 

With this bulky collection they fumbled their 
way up the ladder and pushed up the hatch a 
little way to listen. Tommy was first ; and as 
he paused there at the top of the ladder, clear 
and sharp up in the night came seven bells. 

“ Goodness !” whispered Tommy, heaving up 
the hatch. “The bell’s gone. We must just 
scoot. My gracious, they’re coming !”” 

As he said the last word Bullard and “‘ Jumbo ” 
stood beside him, and he lowered the trap into 
place swiftly but silently. Then all three of 
them ran quietly, barefooted as they were, up 
the alley-way, just as they heard the captain's 
foot on the bottom step of the companion-way. 
Another fraction of a second and they would 
have been caught. They heard the master call 
up to the second mate to send aft a couple of the 
hands, and to call the bo’sun and tell him to 
bring aft a couple of fathoms of ratlin-line—a 
thinnish tarred rope, from a third to half an inch 
in circumference. 

The three lads vanished out on deck and 
reached the berth, where they scratched on the 
door for Kinniks to open to them. 

“That was for vou!” whispered Edwards, as 
they entered. ‘‘ Those brutes would have just 
cut you to pieces with that ratlin-line !” 

“Stop,” said Tommy, as Bullard made to 
bolt the door again. “ There’s Jones going 
for’ard for the bo’sun. We must get him in! 
I’ve a notion,” he added, quaintly, “ that Mr. 
Bo’sun won’t be needed after all.” 

He put his head out of the doorway. 

“Jones!” he called, quietly. ‘‘ Jones!” 
But Harold Jones needed no calling, for he was 
already at the door, trembling with excitement. 

“ Larry,” he said, “ those brutes are going to 


do it now ; they’ve sent me for the bo’sun, and 
he’s to bring some ratlin-line. They’re——” 

“ Come inside,” interrupted Edwards, catch- 
ing him by the shoulder.“ They’re just going to 
do nothing at all. Come in!” And he hauled 
him in over the wash-board and bolted the door. 

“My goodness!” cried Jones, in astonish- 
ment. “‘ Jumbo’! and Bullard! Where's 
Connaught ? How did you manage? What 
are you going to do? Good Lord! Don’t you 
know they’re going to lash you up in the rigging 
and baste you ? ” 

“ Were going to, you mean,” replied “ Jumbo,” 
calmly, yet with a curious grim gritting of his 
teeth together. “Connaught’s in his bunk. 
Larry got us out. I guess there’ll be murder 
done before they touch us now.” He went to 
his bunk and, lifting the coir mattress, brought 
out a Winchester saloon rifle. ‘ On my honour,” 
he said, in a tense voice, “ I’ll pot the skipper if 
he tries to touch me—or that brute of a second 
mate or the bo’sun either !” 

“ve something, too,” said Tommy, and 
threw down the captain’s revolver on the berth 
table. ‘Only I couldn’t find the cartridges. 
But I’ve a good old muzzle-loader in my chest, 
and heaps of powder and shot.” 

He proceeded to rummage for the weapon 
and its adjuncts of death and destruction. He 
produced the weapon and exhibited it with 
pride—a big, old-fashioned flint-lock pistol, such 
as might well have been carried in Dick Turpin’s 
holster. “I got it in that gun-shop on the right- 
hand side of Market Street,” he explained. 
“They wanted a dollar for it, but I only had 
seventy-five cents, so they let it go for that, and 
seemed to think it a good joke. The boss of 
the shop made me a present of the shot and the. 
powder, and said he’d come and read the burial 
service any time for nothing.” 

Tommy grinned cheerfully and began to load 
the ponderous weapon. “I'd like to—” 

But he never finished his remark, for away 
aft there suddenly arose a loud shouting. 

“They’ve discovered we're missing!” said 
Bullard, going to first one door and then the 
other to examine the bolts. ‘‘ Hark to the ‘ Old 
Man’! He’s hammering the steward!” 

“Tron covers over the ports—smart, you 
chaps!” cried Larry, quickly, at this moment, 
leaving his pistol and springing to the nearest. 
“There's the second mate! Screw ’em up hard !” 

As each lad jumped to do this job there came 
a loud shout outside the after door, and immedi- 
ately it was shaken and kicked. Then came a 
roar from the second mate. 

“Open at once, you young devils,” he shouted, 
“or it’ll be all the worse for you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


A graphic description of a lengthy tour upon that strange inland lake, the Dead Sea, in Palestine. 
Its picturesque gorges, mountains of salt, and strange fertile oases are vividly described, while many 
false notions regarding this little-known region are corrected. Photographs by American Colony, Jerusalem. 


N many ways the Dead Sea, in Pales- 
tine, can claim the distinction of 
being the most remarkable sheet of 

Gq) water on the face of the globe. 

~ Although known by name to every- 

one, its banks are seldom visited, and many of 
its picturesque gorges, wonderful mountains, 
and strange fertile oases have remained virtually 
unexplored territory. So much so, in fact, that 


The western shore of the Dead Sea. 


the Palestine Exploration Society of Berlin, 
in conjunction with the Berlin Institute for 
Sea (Exploration) Research, have determined 
to explore the basin of the Dead Sea thoroughly 
aswell as that of the River Jordan. Only 
twice in modern times has anyone attempted 
to make a systematic study of this historic 
region. The first investigator was Lieutenant 
Lynch, of the United States Navy, in 1848, 
and the second, 
some few years 
later, the Duc de 
Luynes. Although 
both these ex- 
plorers gave to 
the world many - 
unknown facts 
about this wonder- 
ful region, their 


The first motor-boat on 
the Dead Sea. 
From a Photograph. 


accounts cannot 
be regarded as 
altogether ex- 
(Photograph. hausitve. 
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It is probable, however, that we shall hear 
more of the Dead Sea in the near future, for not 
very long ago the Turkish Government granted 
one Souad Bey, an influential and wealthy banker 
of Constantinople, a concession for the exploita- 
tion of the minerals in the Dead Sea basin.- That 
the whole region is exceedingly rich in various 
kinds of minerals has been known for years, 
and the finest and purest bitumen, together with 
quantities of peerless sulphur, are obtainable 
here. In Byzantine times copper mines were 
worked near the south end of the Dead Sea, 
both in horizontal galleries and vertical shafts, 
while the basin is rich in marble, porphyry, and 
other fine stones, as well as in phosphates. It 
often has been stated by American connoisseurs 
travelling to the Dead Sea that evidences of coal 
and oil, which in America would be unmistakable, 


From a) 


are very apparent in this region. Salt is found 
in great quantities, but as the Government has a 
monopoly upon this commodity it is at present 
largely imported from Smyrna and England. 
There has recently been placed upon these 
waters a motor-boat, the only self-propelled 
craft at present in Palestine. She belongs to a 
Mohammedan, Sheikh Jalal, after whom the 
boat is named. Originally a sailing boat, the 
craft is now fitted with a petroleum motor which 
propels her at a rate of five to seven miles an 
hour. She is some forty-eight feet long, carries 
a load of about forty tons, and can accommodate, 
with comfort, some fifteen passengers. Her 
ensign is a fish—rather paradoxical when it is 
remembered that, no fish live in the Dead Sea. 
For permission to run this odd craft upon this 


inland sea the owner pays the Government a 
rental of ten pounds a month. The concession 
lasts for ten years, at the expiration of which 
time the boat becomes the property of the 
Turkish Government. 

It was the placing of this vessel upon the Dead 
Sea, and attention that has been drawn to the 
region thereby, that determined the writer and 
some members of the, American Colony in 
Jerusalem to charter the craft and make a more 
or less exhaustive tour around the banks of this 
historic, though little-known, lake. Leaving 
the Holy City, we went by carriage to Jericho 
and on to the northern end of the sea, where we 
spent the night. We were up early next morn- 
ing, and by half-past five had boarded the vessel, 
upon which we were to spend a week, with our 
luggage and effects. 


A feneral view of the desolate 


The spot from which we commenced our trip 
is the place usually visited by tourists and 
pilgrims. Of the thousands who journey to it 
from Jerusalem every year very few, if any, ever 
venture far down the lake, which is a pity, for 
there is some really grand and majestic scenery 
at various points along the banks, particularly 
where the rivers flow into the sea. 

In shape the Dead Sea resembles an elongated 
oval, some forty-seven miles long, and about ten 
miles wide at its greatest breadth. One of the 
most remarkable facts about it is that its surface 
lies thirteen hundred feet below that of the 
Mediterranean, and as it is some tk‘rteen hun- 
dred and ten feet deep in places, it means that 
its greatest depth reaches a point no less than 
two thousand six hundred feet below the waters 
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of the Mediterranean. It is famed for the salt- 
ness and bitterness of its waters, which are 
extremely dense, containing twenty-three per 
cent. of solid matter and being, bulk for bulk, 
heavier than the human body. How dense the 
water is may be realized from the following 
facts: In a ton of water from the Caspian Sea 
there are eleven pounds of salt; in the Baltic, 
eighteen pounds ; in the Black Sea, twenty-six 
pounds; in the Atlantic, thirty-one pounds ; 
in the English Channel, seventy-two pounds ; 
in the Red Sea, ninety-three pounds ; and in 
the Dead Sea, one hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds. 

A five hours’ run down the western bank and 
Engedi, our first stopping-place, was reached. 
It lies about half-way down the lake, and is the 
only spot on the western side where good fresh 


yields the valuable gum arabic, and many other 
interesting trees and shrubs. 

A visit to Engedi soon corrects the many 
ridiculous stories told about this sheet of water, 
even in Palestine itself. For instance, people 
will tell you in Jerusalem that it is impossible 
to swim in its waters, that no animals or vege- 
tables can exist near its dreary shores, and that 
no one can stay long upon these waters without 
catching a fatal fever. Indeed, one anxious 
individual insisted upon our taking a good stock 
of quinine with us to drive away this fever. 
While it is true that fish cannot live in the lake, 
we heard the song of birds at Engedi, and also 
in other places detected them flying over the 
surface of the water. As for swimming, the 
excessive buoyancy of the water certainly 
renders it difficult to make much headway, but 


northern shore of the Dead Sea. 


water is to be had. The half a square mile of 
plain that skirts the shore here, with its hot and 
cold water springs and luxurious vegetation, 
was a pleasing picture. Here the first cucumbers 
for the Jerusalem market are grown. At the 
time of our visit only three men were to be found 
here, waiting for the ripening of the millet in 
order that they might get away from the great 
heat to the higher levels. This place was 
evidently a little paradise in the time of Solomon, 
for in his rhapsody in the Canticles he refers to 
it. The name Engedi—the spring of the wild 
goat (ibex)—was given to it on account of these 
creatures coming here for the water. Here is 
to be found the “coney”’ which Solomon in 
the Proverbs and David in the Psalms refer 


to. Here also grows the shittim wood which 
Vol. xxviii, —30. 


(Photograph. 


swimming is both feasible and refreshing. 
Among the party on the exploring vessel there 
were several who could not swim, yet in the 
evening they often ventured into the water and 
floated ahout on their backs. What one has 
to be careful about is not to get the water into 
the'eyes. Indeed, did Palestine belong to any 
other Power but Turkey, I am convinced that 
the northern shore of the lake would long ago 
have become a popular bathing-station. No 
doubt the chloride of magnesia which enters so 
largely into the composition of the water would 
be found to have medicinal and curative 
properties. 

We stayed at Engedi some twenty-seven 
hours, and then at three o’clock in the morning 
weighed anchor and headed for Masada, which 
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we reached some two hours later. This was 
used as a place of refuge by Herod, and 
finally immortalized by the flight thither and 
stand made by the Zealots in their attempt to 
History 


escape subjection to the Romans. 


Jebel Usdum came into view. It was half-past 
nine in the morning when we dropped anchor 
opposite this huge mountain of rock-salt, some 
six mites in length, rising to a height in some 
places of five hundred feet. In this mountain 


It is very difficult to sink in the salt-laden water, and even non-swimmers can float about at their ease. 
From a Photograph. 


records how nine hundred and sixty survivors 
of the fortress finally put their wives, children, 
and themselves to death, after burning the palace 
and treasures, rather than fall into the hands of 
the besiegers. The fortress stands seventeen 
hundred feet above the sea, has steep sides at 
about an angle of seventy-five degrees, and 
cannot be approached except from a connecting 
neck, called the Serpentine, at the south-western 
angle. It was at this point that the besiegers 
concentrated their forces. Evidences of the 
Jewish wall around their last stronghold, and of 
the Roman camp and siege, are plainly to be 
seen on the highlands. A more inhospitable 
place or one more disadvantageous to besiegers 
cannot well be imagined. Here was extinguished 
the last spark of Jewish independence. 

An eight-mile journey along the coast and 


is a large cave. which was explored to the extent 
of about two hundred yards, when we encoun- 
tered a shaft, eighty feet high and twenty feet 
in diameter, through which light was admitted 
into the cavern below. From the ceiling hung 
great snow-white stalactites. ‘The approach to 
this mountain presents most fantastic appear- 
ances of walls, buttresses, parapets, and pro- 
jecting towers, caused by the stratification and 
lay of the salt-boulders. 

At the southern end of the sea we came upon 
the first of the four oases found on the shores 
of this strange sheet of water. ‘These fertile 
plains are called Ghors. They are only a few 
acres in extent, but abundantly watered and 
capable of untold development, for as soon as 
one crop is harvested the water can be turned 
on and another put in. At the oasis under 
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notice, known as Ghor Mera, we obtained water- 
melons and grapes—fruit which was at that time 
unobtainable in Jerusalem. The possibilities of 
these plains supplying Jerusalem and other 
cities of Palestine with early vegetables, given 
easy communication and modern methods of 
irrigation, are unlimited. 

A run northward of about ten miles brought 


From a) 


Jebel Usdum, a veritable mountain of rock-salt. 


us to the magnificent gorge of the River Arnon 
(Mojeb), which separated the territory of Moab 
from Ammon. This is undoubtedly the beauty- 
spot of the Dead Sea, as it contains the finest 
natural scenery in Palestine. Here it should be 
added, perhaps, that the mountains on the 
western shore are of limestone, while those on 
the eastern shore are formed of sandstone of 


(Photograph, 
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From a) Some of the wonderful stalactites in the Jebel Usdum cave. Photograph. 


exquisite hues, giving these hills that inde- The sides of the canyon rise perpendicularly 
scribable colouring so frequently raved about some three hundred feet, and are only about 
by tourists, and which is one of the glories of twenty feet apart, here overhanging, there over- 


the sunsets in Palestine. lapping or dovetailing into one another, as though 


‘ae 
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this mighty mass had been violently rent asunder 
to allow the seething stream of the Arnon, with 
its cascades and whirlpools, access to the sea. 
Up the gorge about half a mile, as far as we 
could penetrate—probably farther than anyone 
has yet explored it—an awe-inspiring and per- 
petual gloom seems to reign and to reveal whence 


ending in their variations, as Nature has gener- 
ously bestowed upon these rocks. 

Just beyond this gorge there is a curious rock 
formation of hard salt, having the appearance. 
at a distance, of a woman’s figure. It is hardly 
necessary to add that it is referred to by the 
natives as “ Lot’s Wife.” About eight miles 


The magnificent gorge of the River Arnon, which flows into the Dead Sea. 
From a Photograph. 


arose the worship of the mighty waters by the 
ancients. Here the sun casts Its rays first on 
this side and then on the other of the winding 
bed, through a small peep-hole overhead. 
Words cannot describe, nor can the camera 
portray, the exhaustless variety and beauty of 
the veining and tracery in the richly-shaded sand- 
stone forming the side-cliffs of this gorge. No 
artist has ever conceived such bold, rich and 
lavish, and withal such delicate designs, never 


from this point, still going north, on the eastern 
shore, lie the hot baths of Calirrhoe. Here 
Herod came, when stricken with his last sick- 
ness, in the hopes of finding that recovery which 
was sought in vain, and here remains of his 
buildings can be seen. A few miles higher up, 
inland, lies the Castle of Machaerus, where John 
the Baptist was beheaded. Only a few feet 
apart lie the streams of hot and cold water. 
These waters seem to be most salubrious and 
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Another view in the gorge of the Arnca 


From a Photograph, 
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It is popularly supposed that the area of the Dead Sea is ishing, but the contrary is the case-- This photograph, en 
about 1882, shows an island off the northern shore which has since disappeared owing to the rising of the water, 
From a) with photograph on pages 432 and 433. WFhotographe 


invariably associated with Sodom and Gomorrah. 
No one knows exactly where these cities stood. 
They have been variously placed at the north 
end, on the west side, at the south end, and on 
the east side of the sea. Popular tradition has 
always most conveniently pointed to the north 
shore, the place visited ‘by tourists and pilgrims 
from Jerusalem, as the site. No less an authority 


“Dead Sea truit”—The “ Apple of Sodom,” which collapses 
when touched, and contains nothing but dust and fluff. 


From a Photograph. 


are credited with medicinal virtues. This 
is a very volcanic region, and from the 
great clefts in the mountain sides, where 
one can distinctly hear the bubbling of the 
hot waters, clouds of steam rise up. 


To the majority, perhaps, the Dead Sea is prom'aj' ** Ended, the only place on the western shore mhere 
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than Canon Tristram, however, places the site 
on the west side. At Calirrhoe, on the east side, 
there are certainly palpable evidences of volcanic 
upheaval, not to mention the combustible sub- 
stances in sulphur, bitumen, and possibly oil 
that might have played a part in the overthrow 
of these ancient cities. 

The Zerka—a stream almost as great as the 
Arnon and amid surroundings of much the same 
character, but having a :mall plain on the sea- 
shore that might very well be cultivated—flows 
into the sea some fifteen minutes’ journey farther 
north from Calirrhoe. Here, as elsewhere, the 

, wild oleander, with its beautiful pink flower, is 
abundant ; also the reed with its feathery tuft 


Another proof that the 
Dead Sea is increasing 
in size. 

From a Photog aph. 


or bloom, “shaken by the wind,” and referred 
to by Christ; also the willow, the tamarisk, 
the “ Gharaf,” a pretty-looking wild fruit much 
like a cherry ; and that strange plant, the apple 
of Sodom. This, though looking like a beautiful 
fruit, collapses when touched, and is found to 
contain nothing but a little smoke-like dust and 
some silk-like fibre, used by the natives for 
stuffing pillows. Mount Nebo, from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land, is about opposite 
the north end of the sea, on the table-lands. 
Perhaps the most interesting fact we dis- 
covered during our week’s tour upon this sheet 
of water is that, contrary to general belief, it 
is actually increasing in size., The maps of the 
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This “photograph s 
shows all that is left of 
a forest that has been over- 
taken and submerged by the 
death-dealing waters. 


Palestine Exploration Fund of about twenty 
years ago show a small island about half a mile 
from the shore at the northern end. A photo- 
graph taken in 1882, which shows this island, 
is reproduced herewith. The picture is valuable 
and interesting. for this island has now entirely 
disappeared. Then, if this were not sufficient 
evidence, one has only to add that on the west, 
east, and south shores evidences of the encroach- 
ment of the waters upon the land were noticeable 
in the presence of partially-submerged forests 
of large trees still standing in the death-dealing 
waters.: There are, of course, no towns or 
villages along the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
oases have a scant collection of houses and a 


small scattered population who dwell in tents. 
Indeed, the whole basin is a desolate region. 

Every night was spent on the boat, where no 
Mosquitoes or sand-flies troubled us. The 
temperature, although over one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, was tempered by soft breezes from 
the north or south, these being the prevailing 
winds. At the south end of the Dead Sea is 
the open country, the Bible “ Araba,” with only 
one slight rise above sea-level, which fact gave 
rise to the wild scheme of connecting the waters 
of the Mediterranean and Red Seas, thus fur- 
nishing the British with an alternative route to 
India, in case the Suez Canal was ever blocked 
in war-time. 
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In the Catacombs of 
St. Calyxtus. 


THE STORY OF A GIRL’S ADVENTURE. 
BY MRS. VALLANCE ELAM. 
‘ILLUSTRATED BY STEVEN SPURRIER. 


How two young people set out to explore the labyrinthine passages of the Catacombs of Rome, 
how their guide basely deserted them, and what happened afterwards. 


Pw @HIRTY years ago I was a girl of 
| eighteen, spending my first Easter 


Ka oy j in Rome with old family friends— 
ea Mr. and Mrs. Anderson and their 


only son, Maurice, a bright, jolly 
Cambridge undergraduate, whose spirits, alas ! 
were in a much better state of repair than his 
lungs. 

Mostly for his sake we had drifted slowly down 
the Riviera and had dawdled on in Rome, until 
now it was absolutely imperative that the next 
day should see us start for England. 


Maurice and I had determined to visit the 
Catacombs of St. Calyxtus, but, with the usual 
dilatoriness of youth, we had postponed the 
trip until the very last day of our stay. Being 
anxious to see some fine frescoes that had 
recently been uncovered, we decided, though it 
was getting late in the afternoon, to drive out to 
the Catacombs and see if we could persuade a 
guide to take us down. 

On arriving at the Porta San Sebastiano, we 
found that all the regular guides had gone home, 
but a heavy, disagreeable-looking man, sitting 


“As long as the glimmer of his light could be followed 
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drinking outside a small tavern, at last con- 
sented to take us through if we would wait while 
he finished his supper. 

We agreed that it would be no darker inside 
the Catacombs at five o’clock than it was at mid- 
day, so we possessed our souls with what patience 
we could muster while the surly-looking ruffian 
ate and drank. 

The tether of an undergraduate's patience is 
proverbially short, and soon Maurice would allow 
the man no peace, but, by worrying in his broken 
Italian, at length cajoled him into leaving his 
meal unfinished. Arming each of us with long 
pieces of twisted candle and grumbling under his 
breath, the guide led the way and we descended 
into the Catacombs. 

All went fairly well for some time, and as we 
traversed passage after passage and turned this 
way and that, in the tortuous windings of the 
vaults, our guide explained the rude frescoes 
adorning the roof and sides. But, alas! that 
was where the trouble began, for his English was, 
if possible, a shade more peculiar than Maurice's 
Italian, and, from shouting questions and 
answers in what each fondly believed to be the 
other’s native tongue, they finally got intensely 
irritated with the difficulty of understanding 
one another. In spite of my earnest entreaties 
to Maurice to be careful and not needlessly 
annoy the man, he persisted in yelling at him, 


and at length, with an oath, our guide roughly 
told us to stand still. A moment later he strode 
off down one of the numerous tunnels, which 
extended, as we knew, for many miles beneath 


the earth. 


we ran after him.” 


As long as the glimmer of his light could 
be followed we ran after him, calling upon him 
to return, but presently I caught my foot on a 
piece of broken masonry and fell heavily, drop- 
ping my precious piece of candle in the fall. 

On recovering my senses I found that Maurice 
had picked me out of the mud and seated me on 
one of the little shelves or recesses, about a foot 
from the ground, which—centuries ago — had 
been cut to receive the bodies of the early 
Christians. The guide had vanished. 

By the dim light of Maurice’s taper I could 
see that he looked very white and anxious, but 
a gleam of joy illuminated the poor boy’s face 
when he saw that I was regaining consciousness. 

One of my earliest questions was as to whether 
he had found my precious piece of candle, dark- 
ness in such a place being the worst possible 
misfortune that could befall us. Luckily, he 
had discovered it, after careful search, and, 
though it was much damaged, he had pinned it 
on to the crown of his soft cap to ensure its pro- 
tection from further harm. 

It was now nearly seven o’clock, and we 
reckoned we had been in the Catacombs rather 
over two hours. 

How we inwafdly cursed our folly in not having 
told anyone at the hotel of our intentions ! 

Although by this time we had, no doubt, been 
missed, no one would have the slightest idea in 
what direction to search for us, and there flashed 
through our minds terrible thoughts of the extent 
of the Catacombs. For many scores of miles 
the labyrinths extended bencath the city, some- 
times at a depth of forty or fifty feet. What 
chance, therefore, had we of making our escape 
unguided ? 

The passage we were sitting in was very 
narrow—barely two fect across, in fact, and 
very damp—so we decided to move on till we 
came to one of the larger chapels, from which 
the minor alleys branch off. 

Presently we came upon quite a large cubt- 
culum, from which five small passages radiated. 
‘There was a tiny niche here in which we placed 
our candle, and Maurice and I sat down on a 
broken piece of marble that had, no doubt, been 
an altar in the early days of Christianity. 

Hardly had we placed our treasured candle in 
safety and settled ourselves than, to my horror, 
a loud whispering and rustling commenced, and 
before we could determine whence it came a 
shadowy something swooped down and extin- 
guished the light ! 

With the darkness came utter silence, and it 
was some seconds before we could recover our 
courage sufficiently to consult each other as to 
this new terror. 

‘At last Maurice whispered to me that he had 
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matches and would relight the candle. Hardly 
had the tiny flame flickered into life than once 
more that indefinite something rushed forward 
out of the inky blackness, and again we were 
enveloped in darkness. 

This time the extinguishing was accompanied 
by a curious swishing sound. In my terror I 
grasped Maurice’s arm with what, I am sure, 
must have been a painful grip, and I could hear 
him breathing hard in the velvety, impalpable 
blackness. Each moment we expected bony 
fingers to clasp us by the throats, or some other 
horror to emerge and confront us. 

How long this tension continued I do not know. 
It seemed like hours, but was probably only of a 
few minutes’ duration. Then, far up above our 
heads, the rustling recommenced, accompanied 
by shrill, bird-like chirping! Oh, the relief to 
our strained senses !_ Simultaneously we gasped, 
“ Bats!’ and could have laughed at our terrors 
of the moment before. 

After this, as it was useless to attempt to light 
the candle, we sat very quietly for a long time 
in the darkness. Maurice had his case full of 
cigarettes, and, by shielding the match very 
carefully in his cap, we were able to light one each, 
and I felt grateful indeed that my education 
comprised the unladylike accomplishment of 
smoking. 

I think, after a while, we must have fallen 
asleep, for it seemed a very long time before 
Maurice spoke again. He said he felt so thirsty 
that he must go back to the passage we had first 
been in and try to scoop up some of the water 
lying there. He said he knew quite well which 
turning it was, and he would only be away a few 
minutes. He left me two matches and another 
cigarette, and I heard him stumbling away over 
the broken ground. It seemed to me that 
several minutes elapsed, and still I heard no 
sounds of his return, so I called him—softly at 
first, then louder, as my panic grew more intense. 

At a certain pitch of my shouting it struck 
upon some sound-wave in the caverns, and 
immediately all the vast extent of the labyrinth 
took up the cry. Every tunnel and passage 
echoed ‘‘ Maurice! Maurice!” and the name 
was repeated in every possible gamut of whisper 
and growl. ‘The bats shuffled and stirred over- 
head, ghostly forms seemed to rise out of the 
darkness, and at last my nerves gave way and I 
broke down, sobbing myself into a state of semi- 
unconsciousness. 

When I awoke again Maurice had not returned, 
but I felt that it was impossible to remain longer 
in this state of inaction, so, taking the taper 
with me, I felt my way very carefully round the 
wall until I came to the opening by which I 
fancied we had entered. 
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When I had gone a little way down it I used 
one of my precious matches and lighted the 
candle, as we had discovered that the bats were 
only to be found in the high vaulted cubicula. 

Shielding my light with the utmost care, I 
proceeded down these interminable passages, 
but nowhere did I come upon any trace of 
Maurice, neither could I recognize any of the 
frescoes or decorations upon the walls. 

My watch told me it was nearly three o'clock, 
and after walking on in this way for about half 
an hour a panic seized me that Maurice might 
have returned to the cubiculum during my absence 
and, not finding me there, have gone again to 
look for me. In this way we might wander 
round after each other till death put an end to 
our sufferings, as it was evident that few tourists 
visited this distant part of the Catacombs. 

Terrified at this new idea, I turned to retrace 
my steps, if possible to our original cubiculum, 
when, to my joy, I heard the sound of someone 
running quickly towards me down a fairly wide 
passage that joined the one I was in at right 
angles. This must be Maurice returning, I 
thought, or perhaps the guide, who would help 
me find him. 

I raised a glad cry, and started off running to 
meet the new-comer. ‘Then, to my horror, the 
footsteps ceased. Instead, round the corner 
of the wall appeared a narrow white face, sur- 
rounded by a moving mist, like a spirit shroud. 
From that paie countenance gleamed two enor- 
mous eyes, fixed upon mine in an awful glare! 
A strange and offensive smell smote upon my 
failing senses, and once again I fell to the earth 
unconscious. 

The next time I opened my eyes I was still 
in the passageway, but—oh, the blessed change ! 
—several smoky candles illumined the jagged 
walls, and two or three men of the peasant class 
were talking excitedly together, while another 
man, with a badge on his cap, was dabbing my 
face with water and telling me in broken English 
not to be afraid. 

A few minutes’ walk down the wide passage 
brought us to a large hole in the wall, through 
which, to my surprise, streamed the glorious 
morning sunshine. Maurice, looking very white 
and tired, was there, with Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
and two or three gentlemen from the hotel. 

My watch still indicated a quarter to three 
o'clock, though they told me it was really half- 
past eight. Evidently it had stopped at that 
hour. On the way back to the hotel they told 
us that when we did not return in time for able 
d@'héte a hue and cry was raised, but it was not 
till nearly midnight that a cab-driver came for- 
ward to say that he had driven a young English 
lady and gentleman late that afternoon to the 
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Catacombs. of St. Calyxtus. He had stopped 
there about three-quarters of an hour, but then, 
as they had not ordered him to wait, he had 
returned, supposing they had gone home some 
other way. A search party had immediately 
been formed, and for hours had been exploring 
the miles of labyrinth, hoping each moment to 
come upon us. 


aimlessly about in the dark, a prey to every 
terrible imagining. 

Hours afterwards they had come upon a large 
white goat—the cause of my last fright—rushing 
wildly towards a distant spot of light—the hole 
in the rock by which it had entered. Following 
back in the direction from which it had come, 
they had found my inanimate body. 


"*Roand the corner of the wall appeared a narrow white face."” 


At about two o ciock they had met Maurice, 
wandering blindly in the dark, half dazed with 
exhaustion and misery. It seems that after 
leaving me he had found a pool, of unknown 
depth, from which he had quenched his thirst, 
but on rising from his knees his cap, to which 
was pinned the precious taper, had fallen into 
the water, rendering the candle useless. He had 
vainly used up the last of his matches endeavour- 
ing to relight it, and had thenceforth wandered 


The ruffian who had so basely deserted us wa 
never discovered, though every possible investi- 
gation was made. 

Though much exhausted by our trying experi- 
ence, we left Rome at the earliest possible 
moment. Unfortunately, however, the exposure 
of that dreadful night, acting upon a constitu- 
tion already delicate, was too much for poor 
Maurice, and on the twenty-first day after our 
adventure he died, a victim to Roman fever. 
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A NIGHT INSIDE A GLACIER. 
TOLD BY FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN AND SET DOWN BY THEO. LABOUCHERE.* 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, R.I. 


SHAT mountaineering is not only a 
fascinating but also a very dan- 
gerous pastime is well known. One 
need only spend a very short period 
in some mountain village or clifb- 
ing centre to hear countless stories of dreadful 
accidents and hairbreadth escapes. 

My friend, Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, was 
the unwilling hero of a very narrow escape only 
a few months ago, when we were staying together 
at the Miroir du Mont Blanc, at Chamonix. I 
think he will remember to his dying day that 
long, dark night spent in the bowels of a glacier, 
with no sound to break the frozen silence but 
the trickling of water in some bottomless cre- 
vasse beneath him, and now and then the grind- 
ing and tearing noise which heralds the collapse 
of some snow-bridge or giant sér ¢ to warn 
him of what his fate might be. 

I will endeavour to set down the narrative 
as he himself related it to me when his impres- 


“The following persons can vouch for 
ath of this story: M. Férstel, proprietor of the 

her, M. Willmann, of Chamonix, who photo- 
the accident; and M. Balmat, of the 
0 accompanied "Chamberlin and ' myself 
ecover my friend's riicksack.” 


sions of his accident were fresh and he was still 
smarting from his many bruises. 

As you well know, it was not my first trip up 
Mont Blanc alone, and nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than an accident when I 
cheerfully descended the snowslopes leading to 
the Grands Mulets on Saturday, September 2nd, 
at about half-past four. Finding a good many 
people there and being comfortably tirea, 1 
settled down to a chat whilst enjoying my cup 
of tea. A German with his guide, who intended 
going up Mont Blanc that night, told me that 
he would return by Pierre Pointue on the 
next-day, and I noticed that the others also 
seemed to think the Montagne de la Céte route 
(my favourite, being -shorter) a more tiring 
descent. 

This conversation was to return vividly to 
my mind later on, though at the time I took but 
scant notice of what was said, being in the mood 
to chat idly and “talk mountains,” enjoying 
my rest the while. After some time I casually 
took out my watch and, to my surprise, found 
it was half-past six. The sun sinks rapidly 
behind the mountains so late in thé season, and 


rom a Photo, by) (3) Pierre Pointue. 


A yiew of Mont Blanc, showing points mentioned in the narrative—(1) yammit 


t the mountain. (2) Grands Mulets. 
(4) Montagne de la Cote. (Jullien Fréves. 
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Mr. T. Labouchere, 
himself an experienced « 
climber, who tells this 
story and visited the 
crevasse down which 
Mr. Chamberlin tell. 


From a Photograph 


I knew I must 
hurry in order to 
cross the jonction 
of the two glaciers 


—a mass of 
gaping crevasses, 
surrounded — by 
Pyramids or 


séracs of ice—if I 
wanted to reach 
terra firma before 
dark. When once 
the Montagne de 
laCéte is reached, 
you have only to 
follow a path 
down. It is 
precipitous in 
places, but child’s 
play to a fair 
mountaineer. 

Strapping on 
my bag and fix- 
ing my crampons 
under my feet, I 
settled my bill, 
said good - bye, 
and started off, whistling, down the glacier, 
which one of those glorious mountain sunsets 
was beginning to dye a deep crimson. From 
all the mighty snowpeaks around me _ this 
glory was reflected, and far below the shadows 
were beginning to creep over the valley of 
Chamonix, with its little silver ribbon of a stream 
winding in and out amongst the trees. 

The jonction, with its two ladders spanning 


A general view of the “ Jonction,” 
janc. 


From a Photo. by Jullien Freres, 
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wide crevasses and its track clearly marked in 
the snow or by steps cut in the ice, presented no 
great difficulties, but thereafter I had to strike 
out more to the left and proceed with greater 
caution. The crevasses all run more or less 
parallel here, and when tog wide to jump long 
and tedious 
détours are ne- 
cessary, so that 
a zigzag route is 
generally fol- 
lowed. The 
boulder - strewn 
top of the Mon- 
tagne de la Céte, 
which separates 
the Glacier de 
Taconnaz from 
the Bossons 
Glacier, can be 
distinctly seen 
from here, and, 
as [ was now 
only about two 
hundred yards 
away from it, I 
hurried on with 
the glad pros- 
pect of soon 
being on firm 
ground once 
more. But— 
there’s many a 


Mont 


Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, whose adventure is here related. 
From a Photograph. 
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slip! The tracks of this part were hardly 
distinguishable in the rapidly - fading light, 
and 1 must unconsciously have borne a httle 
to the right of the route followed most 
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“ For a few seconds I. lay half-stunned.” 


secently by the guides. Anyhow, I sud- 
denly found myself in front of a particularly 
nasty sérac, which, even with my crampons, gave 
very little foothold. The surface was not broken 
ap and slightly crumbly, but just . smooth, 
treacherous ice. However, with my goal in 


sight, I was not going to be daunted, so I wormed 
my way up, and was just going to descend the 
ridge leading down on the other side, when, 
without warning, my feet shot from under me 
and I started careering 
down the slope at break- 
neck speed. I had no time 
to think, even, but suppose 
I must instinctively have 
put up my hands to pro- 
tect my head, which was 
being bumped from side to 
side. I only remember 
turning a corner sharp to 
the left and sliding down 
through a funnel- shaped 
hole ito a partly-formed 
crevasse, where my bag, 
swinging loose underneath 
my head and thus _pro- 
tecting it, brought me up 
sharply against a small 
bar of ice, which only just 
prevented me from con- 
tinuing my headlong career 
down, down — into a 
gaping chasm below, 

For a few seconds I lay 
half-stunned ; then I care- 
fully got on to my feet, 
steadying myself against 
the walls. “ You are not 
going todie thistime, that’s 
a certainty,” I exclaimed, 
by way of encouraging 
myself. Feeling my body 
tenderly all over to see 
that no bones had been 
broken, I was soon satisfied 
on that score, and looked 
round for my ice-axe, but 
that had disappeared ; no 
doubt it was far below me. 
Twilight was rapidly 
descending, and in my 
present position, hemmed 
in by ice-walls on all sides, 
it would soon be quite 
dark. Casting my eyes 
round to select the best 
spot, where I might scale 
the sides, I noticed that 
. in a corner, opposite the 
slender ice-bar which had saved my life, the 
surface was slightly cracked, so there, if any- 
where, my first attempt must be made now that 
I had no ice-axe left to cut steps with. 

Bracing my bruised legs for the scramble, I 
dug my crampons in and tried to hoist myself 
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up, but my fingers could not get enough hold in 
the slippery cracks, and I was soon forced to 
give that side up. Next I tried lying flat on my 
back in the funnel through which I had entered 
my prison, and, firmly planting my knees against 
its sloping roof, endeavoured to work myself up 
more or less like one would do when climbing a 
rock “chimney.” Here, too, I failed. Then, 
as a last resource, I tried scaling the steep slope 
leading out of my crevasse right in front of me, 
but after several fruitless attempts I slipped 
back very suddenly and badly hurt my left side 
against a projecting point of ice. Being by this 
time quite desperate, I took out my little pocket- 
knife to try to cut steps in the same slope, my 
crampons being too blunt for the purpose. My 
stiff, torn fingers let slip the knife at the first 
attempt, and, although I groped about for a long 
time, I failed to recover it. Little did I think 
then that this very knife would ultimately 
prove my sole means of escape from the 
crevasse. 

For the moment I was too tired, bruised, and 
disheartened to think of anything else. The 
darkness, creeping on and enveloping every- 
thing ; the dead silence ; the bitter cold—were 
all beginning to take effect, and I groaned at 
the prospect of the long night in front of me. 
My last chance had gone with the knife! Those 
smooth walls defied my every effort. My posi- 
tion was cramped in the extreme; I dared not 
lean too far back, for that slender bar of ice 
might give way, and then nothing could save 
me from a dreadful death in that black chasm, 
where I constantly heard the hollow drip, drip, 
of water hundreds of feet below me. Squeezed 
in as I was, I could neither lie down nor stand 
up straight. To avoid leaning back I st .adied 
myself against the walls on either side with my 
hands, and, my fingers getting numb, pulled the 
sleeves of my jersey down to protect them. 

Presently I remembered a little horn I carried, 
and blew a blast from time to time as a signal. 
I also called out loudly at intervals, not expect- 
ing, however, to get an answering call ; nobody 
crosses the glaciers after dark, and the sound 
was stifled by the overhanging walls and could 


not possibly penetrate as far as the Grands: 


Mulets. 

By this time it was pitch-dark, and to while 
away the time and also keep my spirits up I 
loudly sang, ‘“‘ Moon, dear, don’t shine so soon, 
dear,” a popular American song, wishing mean- 
while, with all my heart, that the moon would 
shine and penetrate the inky blackness all round 
me. 

The night seemed interminable, and soon my 
thoughts became gloomy. What would the 


morrow bring? My chat at the Grands Mulets 
Vol. xxviii. 31, 


axe or support of an 


had shown me that there was very little chance 
of anyone passing my way even then. 

‘There was no sound but that eerie drip, drip, 
down below, and, sometimes quite close, the 
grinding, tearing, booming collapse of a whole 
sérac would set all my nerves a-quivering. 
Towards morning a cold wind began to moan over 
the glacier. I was shivering, wet through from 
constant contact with the ice, and had three times 
changed my socks for spare ones from my bag in 
order to prevent my feet from getting numbed 
or frozen. By the time that I was trembling in 
every limb and feeling on the point of utter 
collapse the first grey daylight mercifully began 
to filter into my prison. Now or never must | 
nerve myself for a final desperate attempt before 
my trembling legs got too weak, when I should 
only slip back again and again, and perhaps in 
the end die a lingeriig death. 

As a forlorn hope I looked about for my knife, 
and, catching a glint on a fan-shaped piece of 
ice, just over the dark chasm, I actually spied 
it there. where providentially it had been caught 
when I dropped it the night before. Not to 
lose it again, I attached it to my wrist by a little 
bit of string and started digging at the steep ice- 
slope to make my first step. Snap! went the 
big blade, and my heart fell. 

With my now doubly-precious small blade I 
continued scraping away, taking infinite care. 
First I dug a little step on the right, then one on 
the left, and so on alternately, six in all. Three 
and a half mortal hours I slaved away, and then 
finally, abandoning my rucksack, I crawled up, 
digging my toes in at every step, till I could draw 
myself up to comparative safety on the ledge 
above. There I lay gasping for a few seconds, 
but the exercise had put new life and warmth 
into me, and the sight of the Montagne de la 
Céte, so close in front of me, spurred me to 
further efforts. ‘Taking the greatest precau- 
tions all the while (1 was. of course, without ice- 
kind), I passed between 
the remaining crey. steadying myself with 
my hands where possible, and at last descended 
safely into firm rocks once more. ‘Then, gasp- 
ing out a sigh of relief, I flung my aching 
body down. The last remaining di ‘ 
past ! 

How I eventually stumbled down the stony 
moyntain path and reached the Miroir exhausted 
at half-past eleven in blazing sunshine, and how 
1 lay in hed racked with fever, I need not tell 
you. Suffice it to say that I am now as fit as 
ever, but as long as I live I shall not forget that 
awful night ; and I am determined that all my 
future excursions shall be made in the company 
of a trusted porter or guide. I have learnt my 
lesson ! 
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MY BURGLAR. 


BY MRS. 


SUSAN L. 


PATTISON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. PEDDIE. 


Agoura year ago I was living in a New Mexican 
town, in a typical adobe house, built with the 
characteristic patio, and with a hallway leading 
to the usual rooms at the back. My husband had 
been working for a year on the A.T.S.F. railroad, 
and a few days previous to the event which I am 
about to relate had drawn our savings from the 
bank, intending to invest them. Very foolishly, 
we kept the money in the house, which was 
isolated from any immediate neighbours, though 
not far from the railroad shops, 

On this particular day, late in the afternoon, 
I was in a small back room 
opening into the patio, 
busily engaged in packing 
some cacti plants to send 
East as curiosities, when 
I,was startled by a gruff 
voice saying :— 

“Can ye give mea bit 
ter eat, mum?” 

Half dropping the cacti, 
I turned to see an evil- 
looking tramp of gigantic 
stature standing in the 
doorway, his eyes fixed 
upon me in a leering grin, 

“No, I have nothing 
for you,” I answered, as 
calmly as I could. “‘ How 
did you get in?” 

For a second or two 
the ruffian looked at me 
in such a way—ugh ! it 
fairly made me_ cower, 
Then he growled: “1 
came in the hall way. Now 
look here; you will give 
me my supper, and be 
quick about it, too. Besides, I must have 
that money,” he added, with brutal assur- 
ance. “I have searched the house fur it, and 
couldn’t find it, so you must have it with you.” 

“Money ?” I gasped in terror—for I had it 
in my pocket, and, moreover, had no intention 
of parting with it. “We have no money.” 

"Yer can’t come that on yours truly,” he 
sneered, coming toward me, “ Jest save yer- 
self trouble and put it right in my fist, leddy 
mine. I'll take as good care of it as you will 
yerself ; I saw ver with it last night, me dear, 
and hev been watching all day fur a chance to 
get it; so divvy up, me darling, afore that old 
man of yours comes along,” 


Mrs. Susan L. Pattison 
of the cactus with which she defeated the robber. do 


She is seen holding a specimen 


From a Photagraph. 


My glance wandered everywhere, searching 
vainly for help. I noted that the key was 
in the door on the outside, and a desperate 
idea possessed me. If I could only get this 
wretch occupied I would make for the door, 
get outside, and lock him in. This done, I 
should be safe, for there were no windows in the 
room, which was used merely as a storehouse, 
and the door itself was quite substantial. It 
was a splendid plan, I thought, but the execu- 
tion of it presented difficulties. 

Summoning up all my courage, I said, as 
sweetly as I could, “ Very 
well, come in; I will go 
and get you something to 
eat. Sit at this table. 
Here is the money ”—and, 
very reluctantly, I handed 
it to him, meanwhile push- 
ing a chair over to the far 
side of the table and moy- 
ing my packing-boxes to 
the edge. ‘“‘I might as . 
well make the best of it, 
I suppose,” I added, with 
a resigned sigh, 

The ruffian came to the 
table, fingering the money 
eagerly, but all the while 
he eyed me narrowly and 
suspiciously. 

I suppose, however, 
that the thought that I 
stood no chance with him 
made him careless. What 
could a poor weak woman 
against his giant 
strength? — So, sitting 
down, he said, insolently, 
as he gave the box of cacti a push, “ Hurry 
up; I’m mighty hungry, and yer old man may 
be coming soon, so git a move on yer, leddy.” 

“All right,” I answered, steadying myself by 
the table. My heart was thumping away so 
loudly that I feared he must hear it. All at 
ence a brilliant idea came to me. I grasped the 
roots of the prickly-pear cactus, as though to 
remove it from the table, but instead I swung 
it around with all my force right across his face. 
Then, like a flash, I made a dash for the door, 
darted out, slammed it after me, and had the 
key turned before Mr, Tramp could recover from 
his surprise and rage. Oh, you could never 
imagine such swearing and spluttering as that 
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fellow indulged in! I didn’t wait to listen long, 
I can assure you. I knew that the door was safe, 
as there was nothing in the room that he could 
batter it down with. Also it gave me an im- 
mense amount of satisfaction to know that he 
would be fully occupied for some time en- 
deavouring to get rid of those prickly- 
pear thorns. 

Quitting the house, I made all haste for 
the railroad shops for aid. 1 soon reached 
them and gasped out my story to the men 
there. Two of them immediately returned 
with me, one being the noted detective, 
“Diamond Dick,” 


who was in the 
employ of the 
company. 
When we 
arrived at the 


door Mr. Tramp” 
was trying tobreak 
it down, kicking 
and pounding 
fiercely, but he 
stopped directly 
he heard us. 
“Diamond Dick” 
assured him that 
he was caged, and 
that he was going 
to open the door 
while the other 
man held the gun 
ready to shoot. 

When the door 
was opened I 
simply had to give 
a hysterical laugh. 
What a spectacle 
that tramp _pre- 
sented! Thorns 
fairly bristled all 
over his face (the 
slightest touch 
causes the spines 
to come off the 
prickly-pear 
cactus, yet it is 
almost impossible to remove them from the 
skin), and where one of the larger spines had 
ploughed a furrow across his face blood was 
trickling down his neck in a crimson rivulet. At 
sight of me he gave a ferocious glare that 
instantly checked any further desire on my 
part to laugh. 

Seeing the levelled revolver he offered no 
resistance, and the detective promptly clapped 
handcuffs on him and hurried him off to jail. 

About this time my husband returned, where- 
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“TL grasped the roots of the 

prickly - pear cactus and 

swung it around with all my 
force.” 


upon I collapsed quite gracefully 
into his arms and went off into 
a dead faint. 

My tramp was identified later as an escaped 
convict for whom a large reward was being 
offered. The authorities were decidedly aston- 
ished at my simple mode of capture, and jokingly 
offered me a permanent. position to capture 
desperadoes with my unique weapon. 

The reward, together with the recovery of 
our hard-earned cash, which I had so reluctantly 
parted with, enabled us to return to our native 
State and purchase the beautiful home we now 
live in. 


BY 

MRS. 
MARGUERITE 
ROBY. 


An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady 
that a seasoned explorer might well be proud of 
having accomplished. Entering the Congo in June, 
1gt0, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand miles 
during the ensuing five months, being unaccom- 
panied for the greater part of the distance, save by 
black porters. She is the first white woman to 
have accomplished this remarkable journey, alone 
or otherwise, and her adventures en route were 
both numerous and exciting, and several times only 
her pluck and resource enabled her to escape from 
serious peril. At many of the villages visited a 
white woman had never before been seen. In 
this instalment the Authoress relates further 
experiences of her journey. 


A hawk shot by the Avuthoress—It measured 
nearly six feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. 
From a Photograph 
IV. 


YY route now lay through a dense 
forest, along a very narrow, winding 
path ; but there was little trace of 
game to be seen, which I put down 
to the fact that there were many 
villages scattered about the neighbourhood. I 

reached Lusaka in two da and was met here 

by one of the fathers from the mission. After 

bathing and changing into European dress, I 
was presented to the Father Superior, and we 
sat down to lunch. I asked if there was any 

game about, and was told that there was plenty, 
but that it was an hour and a halt’s walk to the 
bush, as all the land round the mission was 
under cultivation. After lunch the father took 
me for a walk round part of the mission land, 
where I saw coffee, oranges, lemons, all sorts of 
vegetables, native corn, wheat, etc., growing in 
great abundance. All the mission buildings were 
enclosed by a high brick wall and palisade, as 
there were many lions in the neighbourhood. 


The father told me that only a short time 
before a native couple were arguing, after 
dinner, as to which of them should close the door 
of the hut, when a great lion walked in, picked 
up the woman, and went off with her. The 
husband’s shouts aroused the village, and they 
all started in pursuit of the lion, who dropped his 
prey and ran away. When they came up to her, 
however, the unfortunate woman was dead. 

Another native, suffering from smallpox, was 
isolated at some distance from the village. One 
evening, while the man was cooking his dinner, 
a lion walked into the hut. The native threw 
his boiling pot into the lion’s face, whereupon 
the beast ran away. Once again the man 
started to cook his meal, but again the lion 
appeared, and, although he was greeted with the 
boiling pot once more, this time he did not run 
away, but picked the man up and carried him 
out of the hut. The fellow’s screams attsacted 
the attention of seyeral other;natives, who were 
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The mission at Baurauinville, where the natives are taught 
From a various trades. (Photograph, 


cutting wood near by, and they rushed up to 
his rescue. The lion, seeing them coming, 
dropped his prey and made off, but the man 
died from his*wounds: a few days afterwards. 

I slept at the mission that night and left for 
Kincha the following day, taking with me a 
basket of fresh vegetables, some oranges, pine- 
apples, and eggs—a gift from the fathers which 
was most acceptable. I slept the next night at 
Kincha, and as there was no game about pressed 
on for Kalungi. En route I had the good fortune 
to kill a bush-buck for my carriers, who were 
badly in need of meat. The bush-buck is quite 
small, with a light tan skin and white stripes 
running from the backbone down over its sides, 
ind a few white spots. This was the first that 
I had shot. 

Half-way between Kalungi and Baurauinville 
I saw a detachment of soldiers coming towards 
me, carrying an enormous Congo flag —pale 
blue, with a gold star in the centre, and in one 
corner the red, black, and gold flag of Belgium. 
I dismounted from my bicycle, and a white 
officer came up and told me that he had come 
to escort me in. On reaching the mission I was 
promptly surrounded by hundreds of natives, 
who crowded round to catch a glimpse of that 
wonderful sight, a white woman. Hearing the 
noise, a number of fathers came out, and at 
their head the Catholic prelate, Monseigneur 
Huys, who came down the steps to greet me, 
cordially shaking my hand.~ He’ said that. they 
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were awaiting my arrival for breakfast, and when 
I apologized for my khaki travelling clothes, 
replied: ‘“ Oh, madame, you area traveller. All 
is excused, so please come to breakfast.” 

There were several Belgian officers at the meal, 
which was a very cheery one; and afterwards 
the prelate escorted me to the travellers’ 
quarters, where I had a bath and change, after 
which he showed me over the mission. The 
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church had taken seven years to build, and had 
been constructed entirely by natives. The altar 


was made out of five or six different kinds of 
polished woods, and the whole interior was 
handsomely decorated by native workmanship. 
The mission was like some big college, being 
divided up into different forms, in which 
natives were taught various kinds of trades. 
There was also a dairy, and a great stretch of 
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the school yard. 


cultivated land where all kinds of vegetables 
and fruits flourished. In the granary there 


were thousands of pounds’ worth of native 


flour and maize, ready for dispatch to all parts 
of the Congo. 
In the evening I went across to the 
quarters, where I was met by the Mother Superior 
nd again warml comed. 
ion was th 


I 


The girls are taught sewing, housekeeping, and cooking. 
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also taught sewing, housekeeping, and cooking. 
At the fathers’ mission little boys waited at 
table, at the sisters’ little girls; but in both 
cases their eyes nearly fell out of their little 


which time I visited the church for serv: 
I heard some very good singing by 
natives, w a small native boy wrestled 
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with a harmonium in the gallery most success- 
fully. 

Tleft the mission to go down to Lake Tangan- 
yika, about an hour’s journey, and found upon 
the border of the lake several officers and 
hundreds of soldiers encamped, en route for 
Elizabethville. When I reached their camp 


one of them brought out a delightful monkey, 
which immediately jumpedsinto my arms, and 
then snatched a bunch of roses from my hair 
and darted away. 

While we were at dinner a letter arrived from 
the captain of the steamer by which I was to 
travel, saying that I must come on board at 
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once, as the weather was calm and he wanted 
to start first thing next morning. I therefore 
started off down a very precipitous descent that 
led to the margin of the lake. Fortunately, the 
soldiers provided me with porters to carry me 
down in a machila, and for two hours I travelled 
thus, ultimately getting on board about midnight. 

The steamer was a small, flat-bottomed boat, 
used for carrying soldiers from one point on the 
lake to another. ‘There was only one cabin on 
board, and that was the captain’s ; but he very 
kindly lent it to me, and I went straight to bed. 
When I woke up next morning we were out in 
the lake, and our first stop was at the Mpala 
Mission, where I lunched with the sisters. The 
Mother Superior told me that a few days before 


a leopard had rushed into their dining-room, 
and she had “shooed” it out again! The 
island was a desolate one, with nothing on it 
but the mission. 

From Mpala we went across to the island of 
Tenbewe ; and here I may explain that, through 
the courtesy of Commandant Orlsen, the captain 
had been instructed to place his boat at my 
disposal. Well, at Tenbewe the captain assured 
me that round a small lake on the island game 
abounded, and thither we went to have some 
sport. 

It was about 5 p.m. when the captain and 
I, with two gun-bearers, landed at Tenbewe, 
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intent on slaughter. From the beach the island 
sloped upwards in a sandy incline, beyond which 
there was a saucer-shaped dip, in the centre of 
which lay a lake, surrounded by long reed-grass, 
growing in a swamp. Ascending the hill, we 
walked down towards the lake, noticing as we 
went that there were marks of animals upon 
every side. Presently my gun-bearer touched 
me on the arm and pointed, and, following the 
direction of his finger, my eyes lit upon what 
appeared to be a pair of horns, just visible above 
the long grass two hundred yards away. The 
captain said ‘‘ Shoot,” but I thought I would 
get a bit nearer, and stalked the animal until 
I came to within seventy-five yards. Then I 
raised the rifle and took very careful aim before 
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I fired. The result was a surprise, for the horns 
remained precisely where they were, the animal 
never deigning to move, although my bullet had 
passed clean between his horns ! 

Just at that moment I heard the call of the 
crested crane, and, turning sharply to the right, 
I saw the bird on the borders of the lake. I 
walked along towards it very quietly, getting 
nearer to the lake at every step. The swamp 
was very soft here, and I went in over my ankles 
every time I put my foot down. At last, right 
at the edge of the lake, I discovered a®black- 
looking rock that stuck up above the swamp, 
and stepping up on to this I raised my gun 
in order to cover the crane, which was running 
along the shore. Scarcely had I put the gun 
up, however, when something moved from 
under me; the gun went off in the air, and I 
turned a half-somersault and landed on my 
back in the clinging mud! Gazing round in 
bewildered astonishment, I gradually realized 
what had happened. The “rock”? on which 
T had been standing was in reality the tail of a 
crocodile which was lying in the mud, and which 
had moved down towards the lake just as I was 
‘about to fire. 

I picked ‘myself out of the mud as_ best 
I could and prepared to go back to the 
boat, as the luck aidn’t seem very good. I 
started walking straight ahead, when the boy 

* suddenly pulled me back to one side, and I saw 
that I had almost walked into ‘he jaws of 
another crocodile, which was coming down to 
the water. Then as I looked round I saw 
crocodile after crocodile hurtying down to the 
lake, my shots having evidently frightened 
them. I-made more haste to get back after 
that, when suddenly there came the report of 
a rifle, and instinctively my boy and I dropped 
to the ground, just as a bullet whizzed over our 
heads. It turned out to be only the captain, 


who had mistaken us for a buck as we moved * 


through the long grass. Not being a very good 
shot, he had luckily missed us. 

And so in the end I actually did get back in 
safety to the boat, after the most eventful bit 
of shooting that I can remember. 

I next asked the captain if there were any 
fish in the lake. He said “No”; but, being 
by nature somewhat sceptical, I got out my 
fishing-line and put some bread on a hook, with 
which I quickly caught two or three four- 
pounders. No one knew the name of these 
fish, but they were very much like fresh-water 
trout, and very nice to eat. 

The captain was extremely kind to me, and 
would not let me use any of my own food, 
The faithful Thomas cooked for us, and the 
captain, like everyone else for whom this boy 
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cooked, wanted to run away with him. I never 
saw any crocodiles on ‘Tanganyika, and was told 
that they had all gone over to the little lake 
which we had visited. At all the islands where 
we touched the natives were busy fishing, 
which struck me as queer when I remembered 
what certain writers have said about the natives 
not being allowed to fish. 

On the way to Toa (now called Albertville) 
the lake got very choppy, and the boat kept 
leaping up and coming down again with a bang. 
Thomas did not appreciate this movement at 
all, and became very seasick, declaring that he 
was going to dic. However, we reached our 
destination in safety, and when we arrived the 
Belgian officials insisted upon my lunching with 
them ; but the captain would not leave his boat. 
After we had had a certain amount of time for 
lunch the captain began sounding his whistle 
for me to return, and, just for the fun of the 
thing, we tested his patience by not appearing. 
At last we saw him put off in a boat to come 
and fetch me back, so then we went out to meet 
him. 

From Albertville we went to Ujiji, and on 
landing here I saw the tents of Arab traders on 
all sides. ' Indeed, there seemed to be more Arabs 
than natives about. The German official who 
met the boat sent down. a machila and asked 
us to dinner, and on the way to our meal we 
passed the tree where Stanley and Livingstone 
met. We also crossed the market-place, and 
here you could buy ten pounds of fresh beef 
for one rupee. 

I visited the sleeping-sickness camps at Uji 
a very large establishment surrounded by a 
bamboo palisade. On entering the palisade I 
was surprised to see tea plants, orange trees, 
and mango trees growing, also a well-laid-out 
garden, with plenty of flowers and vegetables 
for the use of the sleeping-sickness victims. 
Here were to be seen natives in every stage of 
the disease, some bloated, others thin, some 
who had become lunatics, and others who had 
grown into incendiaries under the influence of 
this deadly malady. 

No patient is allowed to Icave the camp 
without a permit, and one official told me that 
if any man or woman did so the punishment 
was eighty strokes with the chicotte. This, 
compared with the twenty-five strokes which is 
the limit in the Congo, throws a fresh light upon 
Belgian “ barbarity.” Again, at Ujiji the 
officials walk about the town with a chicotte 
always in their hands, whereas I have never 
seen this in the Congo, where at many posts 
there was no chicotte to be found. 

After a charming dinner we went on board 
again, and next morning left for Baraka, which 
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we reacned at 6 p.m. the same day. As we 
steamed ‘into the little bay the captain blew 
his whistle many times, and presently a small 
boat put off from the shore. The captain told 
me it was the Chef de Poste, Baron L’Epine, 
coming out, and I hid in the cabin and told the 
captain not to say that there was a white woman 
on board. The Baron appeared presently, in 
very undress uniform, and after a bit I showed 
myself, when he nearly fell overboard with 
astonishment. I asked him about hunting the 
orang-outang here, but he said that one would need 
cast-iron armour from head to foot, because of 
the wait-a-bit thorns, and that it was impossible 
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stop that night. After seeing them off I mended 
a few punctures in one of my tyres, and then 
prepared to get on board the iron barge again. 
My method of progress to the boat was on the 
back of a native, a not very graceful position, 
but it seemed the only way of getting on board ! 
When we had been going about three-quarters 
of an hour I asked Thomas if he did not think 
we were going too near the land. There was no 
need for an answer; in a moment we were 
surraynded by tsetse fly, and the next half-hour 
was a very exciting and busy one, everybody 
waving handkerchiefs or cloths until we got 
well out into the lake again, when the insects 
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for me to shoot any. The Baron was connected 
by telephone with Uvira, my next stopping- 
place, and he telephoned through to say that I 
was coming. 

At Uvira I left the boat, after a very pleasant 
trip, during which the captain had been ex- 
tremely kind and courteous to me. Two 
officials, with a number of porters, put off to 
meet me in an iron boat propelled by bamboo 
poles, and in this boat I and my luggage were 
taken ashore ; that is to say, almost ashore, for 
in the end I had to slide over the side of the boat 
on to the shoulders of the officials, who carried 
me to dry land. When I reached the guest- 
house I nearly fainted, for a huge supply of 
some powerful disinfectant was piled up inside, 
and the smell was absolutely unbearable ; so 
in the end I had to go and sleep in another house. 

I left Uvira on a Tuesday, sending my porters 
and capito on ahead, with strict instructions to 
proceed direct to Bolinga, where | meant to 


disappeared as suddenly as they had come. A 
doctor told me that they rarely go far out over 
the lake, and only two or three hundred yards 
inland, always keeping near the water’s edge. 

After a delightful two hours’ journey we 
landed, and, to my utter disgust, found all the 
porters squatting on their haunches. In reply 
to Thomas, they said that as the machila was 
to await me here they thought they would wait 
too. Thomas’s language was something terrific, 
and so alarmed the porters that they hastily 
picked up their loads and bolted like a lot of 
rabbits, leaving Thomas and myself laughing 
like a couple of babies, with the tears running 
down our cheeks. 

Our route now lay along a road of deep sand. 
On my left lay a magnificent range of mountains, 
and to the right stretched an enormous plain. 
I could see for miles round, and the tiny huts 
in the distance made a charming picture. 

After a two hours’ march I halted for lunch, 
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when I found that one of the porters, who carried 
the chairs and tables, had deserted. As I had 
two spare men, this did not trouble me much, 
and in half an hour I was off again, but had not 
gone far when I found that two more men had 
deserted. I looked round for the capito, and 
found him quietly smoking with some other 
natives. 2 

I asked him why he had halted and allowed 
the men to put down their loads and run away. 
He replied: ‘‘ If they want to go, they go; and 
I wanted to have a smoke.’ So, picking up my 
chicotte, I informed him that if he wanted to 
smoke again he would wait until we arrived in 
camp, and that if another man desertedtwenty- 
five strokes with the chicotte might make him 
look after the rest more carefully and wish to 
smoke less. Then, taking my revolver in one 
hand and keeping my chicotte in the other, 
I told the two natives with whom the capito had 
been talking that they must carry the two loads 
to Bolinga, and that if they attempted to run 
away I would shoot them, but that if they came 
along all mght I would pay them at Bolinga. 

This was, of course, all bluff; but it had to 
be done if I meant to reach camp before sundown. 
As a matter of fact, we ought to have arrived 
at 2 p.m. 

After a good deal of palavering the men con- 
sented to carry the loads, if | would pay them off 
at Bolinga and let them return, which I very 
readily promised to do. ‘Then we actually got 
going once more, and reached Bolinga soon 

* after sundown without further trouble, although 
by this time I was dead tired. 

Having paid off the “ forced labour” men, 
who went away quite pleased, I looked round, 
to find no tent up and no preparations made for 
the night. I then discovered that not one of 
the porters knew how to put up a tent, but my 
ever-ready Thomas came to the rescue, and soon 
had the tent erected and my bed made. 

I was too tired to eat anything, but drank a 
bottle of beer and turned in. Tired as I was, 
however, sleep would not come, the air being 
full of tiny flies that crawled in through the 
mosquito-net and worried me to death, biting 
harder than any mosquito. 

At last, in despair, I put on my coat and went 
outside. It was a glorious mght, although a 
little too warm, with a full moon lighting up 
the country all round. I found Thomas wander- 
ing about the camp as sleepless as myself, and he 
suggested that we should strike camp and march 
on by moonlight. After talking things over 
with him I decided to do this, and was soon 
dressed. Then I called up the porters, when, 
to my disgust, I found that four more had 
deserted ; so I had to double some of the loads 
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and promise the men presents if they walked 
well. The capito himself had to take a load, 
and I also pressed a boy into the service who 
had been travelling with the porters for company. 
Then I started them on their road. 

I meant to bicycle after them, but when I 
came to mount my machine I found that it was 
punctured and the mending materials had gone 
on in one of the trunks! I therefore had to 
push the bike, while Thomas carried my three 
guns and a large basket on his head. “ Too 
much to carry, Thomas?” I asked him. To 
this he answered: ‘Oh, no, Missisi; you 
having too much trouble with these wretched 
black people. Thomas sorry for Missisi!” So 
I smiled upon him and we went off together. 
But, oh, the weariness of pushinga bicycle with 
punctured tyres over an uneven road! When 
we came to very steep, stony decline I had to 
carry the wretched thing down, and then after- 
wards I had to carry it up the opposite side. 
How I lfoathed and detested bicycles that 
night ! : 

We tramped and tramped and tramped, up 
hill and down dale—and they were full-grown 
steep and stony hills, too! The moon was still 
in the sky, and we had been walking four and 
a half hours without seeing a sign of our carriers. 
Then at last the sun rose, and I felt I could go 
no farther. My feet ached, the pain in my head 
was dreadful, and I was deadly sick. ‘The faith- 
ful Thomas said: ‘ Missisi sit down; next 
camp not far. 1 go bring brandy sparklet.” 
This was a happy thought, so I threw the machine 
into the bush, sat down in the shade of a tree, 
closed my eyes, and dozed off, while Thomas set 


- out for the camp. 


In about an hour he was back, and I took a 
stiff brandy-and-soda, and afterwards managed 
to reach camp, where I found my bed ready and 
my tent up. I took my temperature and found 
it 104.1; so I took twenty grains of quinine 
and lay down on the bed just as I was. Then 
Thomas brought me a glass of champagne, 
which I drank off, and remember no more until 
the following day. I had slept for twenty-six 
hours, and when I woke my clothes were dripping 
wet with perspiration, but my temperature had 
dropped to 103. I had more quinine and a cup 
of hot tea. Then Thomas told me that all the 
porters except the capito had deserted, and that 
he had sent the capito to the Chef de Poste at 
Lufungi, asking for more men and a machila. 

Just then the chief of the village came in, 
bringing fresh milk, because he was “‘ sorry the 
Bibi was ill in his village.’’ He also offered to 
supply porters if none came trom Lufungi. I 
got Thomas to thank him; but, for myself, I 
was too ill to care what happened. 
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Thomas got all the cases ready, and I slipped 
on a loose dress and a big coat over it; and 
then, at about 5 p.m., in came the men from 
Lufungi, with a machila and two capitos. Each 
man picked up a load and went off, while I got 
into the machila, which was carried by four 
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men, and we started once more. Two miles 
farther on, near a stream, we found the rest of 
the porters, whom we aroused and sent on 
again. 

It was now that I discovered the reason of 
my continued sickness. The porters of the south 


Native soldiers on the march. 
From a Photograph. 


men, with four others in reserve. Thomas 
followed, carrying the tea-basket, also another 
man with chairs and my bedstead. 

We travelled for about two and a half hours, 
and I was deadly sick all the way. At last I 
called a halt, had my bed made up, and lay down 
under the moon. The men made a huge fire, 
and Thomas brought me a cup of tea. When I 
woke the moon was well up; so I called the 
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carry the poles of the machila on their shoulders, 
but those in the north carry them on their heads. 
My men had been carrying the poles on their 
heads, and, with their usual idiocy, had put the 
tallest men in front and the smaller men behind, 
so that I had therefore been travelling with my 
feet higher than my head ! 

I soon changed this, and reached Lufungi 
without any further mishap or discomfort 
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In January, 1911, the volcano Taal, in the Philippine Islands, suddenly broke into active eruption, 
culminating in a terrible outburst of boiling mud, accompanied by earthquake shocks and a tidal 
wave, which overwhelmed a large number of villages and wipéd out close on two thousand 
people. Taal Volcanois situated on a small island in the centre of a lake, and here, on the night of the 


catastrophe, resided something like eight hundred people. 
hopelessly insane, one a mere child, and the other a girl of eighteen. 


Of these only four were left alive—two 
This poor young woman, the 


only survivor able to tell the story, was interviewed by our contributor, who sets down the narrative 
. of her appalling experience. 


} CAME to Manila early in February, 
1911, only a few days after the 
terrible eruption of the volcano 
Taal, and was thus able to see, while 
it was still fresh, much of the havoc 
incident to the great catastrophe, and to appre- 
ciate the red, raw horror of the grim tragedy to 
an extent not possible to later spectators. 

On the day of my arrival I heard a graphic, 
if technical, account of 


they were, were the recitals of people who had 
been no nearer to the dread centre of destruction, 
Taal Volcano itself, than the rim of the large 
lake from which it raises its blunted cone of ashen 

- grey, with from five to a dozen miles of cool, 
clear water and verdant, close-growing jungle 
to mitigate the first fury of the outburst. But 
what of the six or eight hundred people who 
were known to have been upon the fertile little 
island at the time of 


the disaster from a 
member of the insular 
Bureau of Science who, 
with several scientists, 
had ascended the 
ominously -rum bling 
volcano on the day pre- 
vious to the outbreak, 
and had subsequently 
observed the eruption 
from the little pueblo of 
Tanuan, at a distance 
of fourteen miles. Later, 
-I heard the story of a 
man and his wife who, 
camped upon the mar- 
gin of the lake, had 
been engulfed by the 
tidal wave following the 
eruption, from which 
they escaped in their 
night-clothes, through 
showers of hot mud, to 
a Filipino hut upon a 
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the great eruption? It 
would be the story of 
some one of these, who 
had felt the beat of the 
heart of the great vol- 
cano, who had stood at 
the gate of hell itself, 
that would be really 
worth hearing. Where 
were all these people ? 
How vividly I recall the 
dramatic answer which 
I received the first time 
that I ventured to put 
that question ! 

Thad come afoot over 
the deep-worn, moonlit 
jungle road from the 
railway station at 
Tanuan to a camp at 
the edge of Lake Taal 
in the company of a 
lieutenant of Philippine 
Constabulary. We had 
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near-by hill. This was 
graphic and exciting, 
and sowere the accounts 
which I heard during the following days from 
some of the refugees of the ruined barrios along 
the western edge of the lake, where the loss of 
life had been so great. 


All these accounts, however, interesting as 


map showing the position of Taal 
volcanic eruption resulted in the deaths of nearly two thousand - 
people. 


‘Tsland, 


a which a terrible snatched a couple of 
hours’ sleep on the 
breeze-fanned crest of 
the hill at Bandero, and at three o’clock in 
the morning started for the island in a native 
banca, The moon had set and the ghostly 
stratum of night mist which blanketed the 


still lake could be felt rather than seen, but 
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whenever we raised our heads above it the 


lighter darkness, where the steam pillar rose _ 


from the volcano’s crater, could be distinctly 
traced. The eastern sky was paling with the 
coming dawn as we crept in among the Pirapiraso 
islets which straggle out front the north-east 
corner of the island, and the lieutenant had 
roused himself and harked again to the subject 
of the eruption. 

“The native vaccinator claims that he 
scratched the arms of close on eight hundred 
people on Taal Island last spring,” he: said ; 
“and we believe that there could not have been 
many less on the night of the eruption.” 

“So I have heard,” I cut in. “ Where are 
they all now? I’ve just been thinking how 
interesting the story of many of those who 
escaped would be.” 

“‘ Where are they ?” he repeated, the lines of 
a sad smile streaking his face for an instant in 
the grey light. ‘ You wouldn’t have asked that 
question five minutes from now. There is where 
they are!” 

He waved his hand ahead, and I beheld a 
smooth, round tumble’ of grey cones and ridges 
and hollows, as devoid of all traces of animal 
and vegetable life as a relief map of clay. 

“ There,” he repeated, and for the moment I 
was too much awed to ask further questioris. 

We landed in a tiny bay beyond the islets. 
The mud was dry and crunched under the feet 
without sticking to them, like new snow. Here 
had been a small barrio, or village, said the 
lieutenant, and a heavy growth of tropical 
forest. Now the uncanny smoothness was 
broken only by the barkless trunk of a single 
tree and a couple of box-pine crosses where the 
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burial corps had been at work. The crosses 
bore no names ; only a legend to the effect that 
the bodies of so many men, women, and children 
lay beneath them—a total, if I recall aright, 
of thirty-two. 

We took the danca again and headed out to 
the open lake on our way to a farther corner of 
the island where the ascent to the low rim of the 
crater was easiest® It was now broad daylight, 
and shortly I was able to see that a distance of a 
mile or more, and several deep hollows, separated 
the little bay where we had landed from the 
nearest edge of the great steam pillar. Calling 
my attention to the sheltered location of this 
spot, my companion said that he had landed 


The badly-burned ¢ame-cock, which was at first thought to be 
the only survivor of Volcano Island. 


From a Photograph. 


there to show me the site of the only barrio on 
the island from which anyone escaped. 

“Then there 7s someone living to tell the tale, 
after all ?” I asked. 

“ There are several living,” he replied, gravely ; 
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“four, to be exact—but the tale has not been 
told yet, and there is a good deal of question as 
to whether or not it ever will be. Two of the four 
are apparently hopelessly insane, another is a 
child, too young to give an intelligible account 
of what happened, and the fourth—a girl in her 
teens—though clear in mind, is so badly burned 
that the chances for her recovery are not favour- 
able.” 

We landed on the newly-formed beach of a 
mud-choked inlet and started on the easy climb 
to the rim of the crater, over a surface which, 
save for an occasional unsubmerged snag or an 
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mused the lieutenant. “It would indeed be 


_ interesting to hear that little girl from Pirapiraso, 


who did not leave the island until the morning 
after the eruption, tell how it happened.” 

“T’m going to try to get her to do it, if she 
recovers,” I replied,~as we turned from the 
weird fascination of the crater and started down 
to the waiting banca. 

When, a couple of days later, I made inquiry 
at the Manila Hospital regarding the Volcano 
Island survivors, it was to learn that the con- 
dition of the girl, the only one of them who might 
ever be able to give any account of what had 


upheaved block of rusting 
ironstone, was as smooth as 
newly-laid pavement. 

“The first rescue party 
which landed on the island 
after the eruption,” continued 
the lieutenant, “wired to 
Manila that no man, bird, 
beast, or reptile had survived. 
The next party discovered, 
cowering under some rubbish 
at the water’s edge, a badly- 
burned game-cock. He was 
brought on to Manila, and, as 
the supposed solitary survivor 
of Volcano Island,. was the 
recipient of a good deal of 
attention until the following 
day, when word came that six 
human beings—residents of 
Pirapiraso, where we landed 
—had been brought to the 
shore of the north side of the 
lake. Seven had been picked 
up, but one had died on the 
way. Two of the surviving 
six died of their burns en route 
to Manila, and, as I said 
before, only one of the four 
others is believed to be men- 
tally capable of giving an 
account of what happened, 
and she is not likely to live.” 

With a suddenness that 
brought an involuntary excla- 
mation to the lips, we had 
reached the rim and were 
peering into the cavernous 
depths below —a green lake 


Last Taal 
Victim Is 
Sent Back 


Petra Limpiada, aged 18, the last 
of the Taal victim inmates of the 
Philippines General hospital, was 
discharged from that institution 
yesterday afternoon. The young 


girl was admitted to the hospital 
on February 2, three days after 


the great eruption. She was ina 
pitiable state. baving sustained 
terrible burns ail over her body: 
Carefal medical attention and ten- 
der nuraing pulled her through and 
little Petra left the hospital fully 
restored to physical health, although 
disfigured by a number of scars 
that wil) serve as Jife-long reminders 
of the tragic catastrophe in which 
perished nearly 2,000 of her compa- 
triots in the Tual region, She will 
be returned to her home in Polo by 
the Constabulary today. 
The cutting from the "Manila Times men- 


tioned by the Author—It describes the terrible 
condition of Petra Limpiada efter her rescue. 


happened, was still precarious. 
A week later she was still in 
a serious condition, but show- 
ing splendid vitality and likely 
to recover if blood-poisoning 
did not set in. “ Progressing 
favourably,” was the last 
bulletin I received before 
leaving on a month’s trip to 
the southern islands of the 
archipelago ; and it was not 


. until the eve of my return to 


the capital that I had further 
word, in the form of the fol- 
lowing item from acopy of the 
Manila Times which I chanced 
upon in the club at Cebu :-— 

“Last Taa VICTIM IS 

Sent Back. 

“ Petra Limpiada, aged 18, 
the last of the Taal victim 
inmates of the Philippines 
General Hospital, was dis- 
charged from that institution 
yesterday afternoon. The 
young girl was admitted to 
the hospital on February 2nd, 
three days after the great 
eruption. She was ina pitiable 
state, having sustained terrible 
burns all over her body. 

“ Careful medical attention 
and tender nursing pulled her 
through, and little Petra left 
the hospital fully restored to 
physical health, although dis- 
figured by a number of scars 
that will serve as lifelong 
reminders of the _ tragic 


with circling walls of crumbling brown earth. The 
effect was weird rather than sinister in suggestion. 
The green was the greenness of chrysoprase, the 
greenness of shallow salt seas over coral reefs. 
“Tt takes some stretch of the imagination to 
think of that little hole full of green water being 
the means of killing many hundreds of people,” 


catastrophe in which perished nearly two thou- 
sand of her compatriots in the Taal region. 
She will be returned to her home in Polo by the 
constabulary to-day.” 

The girl was gone, they said, when I telephoned 
to the hospital on coming again to Manila. She 
had fully recovered as far as strength was 
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concerned, but was frightfully disfigured, and 
would be a cripple for life. She was still a good 
deal wrought up nervously, and the doctor 
doubted if she would be able to give a connected 
account of the events of the night of the eruption ; 
still, if I cared to talk with her, he would give 
me directions for locating her new home. These 
I took down, and the following day journeyed 
to Pole by way of Tanuan and Lake Taal. 

I had no difficulty in locating the home of 
the relatives to whom she had gone. The girl 
was lying in a canvas deck-chair in the shade of 
a mango tree as I came up. 

None of the people who 
gathered about spoke more 
than a few words of Spanish, 
and, to my disappointment, 
neither did the girl. Our 
conversation in that lan- 
guage, although she did her 
best to answer what I asked, 


TAAL 


(Continued from page. 
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My family lived a part of the time here at 
Polo and a part of the time at Pirapiraso, on 
Volcano Island. Pirapiraso means “ Broken 
Pieces,’ and the barrio took its name from the 
little islands near by, which are pieces broken 
from the big one. At our home near here, 
which was also destroyed, we had_ several 
hectares of land and many orange, mango, and 
other fruit trees. On Volcano Island we had 
only a tiny house and a few bananas, our reason 
for going there being on account of the very good 
grazing which the lower slopes of Mount Taal 
furnished for our cattle. 

There were old men living 
in Lemery and Taal who had 
heard their grandfathers tell 
of a great eruption of the 
volcano over a hundred and 
fifty years ago, when the 
country about the lake was 
deluged with mud_ nearly 


languished repeatedly, and 


_ little better success attended 


my effort to hear her story 
through my boy, who, though 
he spoke Tagalog fluently, 
was also deficient in anything 
beyond “general utility ” 
Spanish. 

I had almost decided to 
give up in despair when the 
girl suggested that a proper 
interpreter could undoubt- 
edly be found at the relief 
camp which was still main- 
tained at the lake. With an 
“ahasta mafiana” to her 
and her people, I drove over 
to the camp, where, through 
the kindness of the officer in 
charge, I secured the services 
of a Spanish - Tagalog half- 
caste, who was fluent not only 
in the tongues of his parents, 
but in English as well. I spent 
the night at the camp, return- 
ing to the home of the girl 
early the following morning. 


SURVIVORS GO INSANE 


Many Are Fearfually Mutilated and 
Burned. 


second Cnablonews- 
January 345 — 


From the 
Aiorican ettra, 


Captain Holmes Adjutant of the 


distriot of Central) Luzon for the 
Constabulary sent the following te- 
legram to Constabulary  headquar- 
ters this moruinr: 

Tanawan January 21 9404 m. 
Patrot returoiug from Talisay re- 
Ports the rescue of 7 tunabitants of 
tne Voleano Island yesterdaye Two 
died in the afternoon The survivors 
are insane from their horrible ox- 
Perrence; they are fearfully burned 
and multiated with flying splinters 
of rock and lava Rush medical aid 
‘as fast as possible Wired Dr Brown 
to come and take charge Of wound- 
Another cutting from the “Manilla Times," 


describing the awful condition of the survivors 
of the disaster. 


every day for six months. 
There were many more 
people living about the lake 
then than in recent years, 
and the loss of life was 
greater than even in this 
last eruption. Whenever 
earthquake shocks were felt, 
for as long as I can remem- 
ber, the old men who had 
heard their grandfathers tell 
of all this would begin to 
warn us about the danger 
from the volcano; but we 
had become so used to their 
mutterings that whenever . 
one of them spoke upon that 
subject we would only call 
him a name which we call 
the dogs when they bark at 
the moon, or at an imaginary 
noise, and give no heed. 

For several days before the 
eruption, however, the shocks 
were so strong and so frequent 
that, though we had never 
paid much attention to the 


The little story I append, though here connected. 
in form, should not be understood as having 
been narrated in the manner in which it appears. 
It was the result of an hour of steady question- 
and-answer in the morning, and perhaps double 
that time in the afternoon. It is a painstaking 
attempt to record the impressions of the only 
Volcano Island survivor of the great 1911 
Taal eruption who is able to tell anything 
at all of what happened on that dreadful 


night. This is the story she told me. 
Vol. xxviii. —32. 


almost daily tremblings of the earth, to which 
everyone around the lake becomes accustomed, 
most of us were really worried. A good many 
people from all about had cattle on the island, 
and these began crossing over and rounding 
them up so as to take them to a safer place. 
Still, no one hurried very much, because people 
were coming in greater numbers every day from 
Manila, and we told each other that if the danger 
was really great the Americans would not be 
going and standing right on the edge of the 
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crater, Surely if they were not afraid to go so 
near, there was nothing for us, who were nearly 
two miles away, to worry about. I think if it 
had not been for all these reckless visitors that 
nearly all the people would have taken fright 
and left the island. 

For twenty-four hours before the eruption 
not five minutes went by without an earthquake 
shock. These were much stronger on the island 
than those we were accustomed to on the main- 
land, and a good many people complained of a 


laughed at her fears, but said that he would be 
ready and willing to go by the morrow or the 
day following. Early in the evening one of the 
houses fell down during a shock, and, not long 
after, another. Some of the people from these 
came to our. house, and one of them—a young 
man—gave me a “ luck charm” which he got 
from a Moro at Lake Lanao when he was in the 
constabulary. He laughed, and said that in 
case old Taal blew up it would protect me from 
harm. Madre de Dios! I wish that he had 


Rescue work in Taal City after the great catastrophe. 


From a Photograph. 


feeling of sea-sickness, such as they feit when they 
had gone to Manila by steamer from Taal. At 
times one could see the actlal movement in the 
earth, like the waves which run down a piece of 
hemp rope when the men are twisting it. The 
water of the lake did not run in even waves, but 
seemed to shiver all over like that in a pail when 
the sides are struck. Our dogs kept whining 
and coming to look into our eyes, as though ask- 
ing what was the matter ; but the cats did not 
appear in the least disturbed, and I remember 
that one of them caught a large rat which ran 
from under a pile of old nipa thatch after one 
of the shocks. 

We saw the bancas of several American parties 
during the day, but not one of people leaving 
the island. My father was out searching for his 
cattle and did not return until dark, and I 
remember how my aunt implored him to go 
away at once and leave everything behind. He 


kept it, for he is over there, and I am—look 
at me! 

Even if one had not been frightened, it would 
have been impossible to sleep on account of the 
shocks. At every shock the rumblings from 
under the earth became more terrible to hear, 
and by midnight all of us women had given way 
to our fears and were crying and praying. I 
remember that one of the men whose house had 
fallen down was lamenting much more loudly 
over the fact that his favourite game-cock was 
buried in the ruins than over the loss of the hut 
itself. 

The first explosion must have come an hour 
or so after midnight. The darkness had been 
intense, as on the nights of great storms ; but 
just before the explosion a light of dazzling 
brightness seemed to fill the air. There was a 
sound like rushing water which seemed to come 
from under the earth, and on the heels of this 
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a terrible heaving and twisting of the house. 
The sound of the explosion came, I think, after 
the shock. 

Our little lamp fell from the table and went out, 
and in the awful darkness we felt ourselves being 
thrown against each other like people in a rocking 
boat. All around we heard the crash of falling 
houses, but our own, which was the best-built in 
the barrio, was still standing firmly when the 
worst of the shock had passed. The first great 
light had stopped flashing, but there were occa- 
sional smaller flashes by which we could see the 
people and the animals rushing wildly about 
among the ruins. 

A minute or more must have passed before 
the rain of falling stones commented ; and after 
that came the mud. There were not many 
stones, and none struck our house ; but we heard 
the people crying that they were terribly hot, 
and that someone had been knocked down. 
This started them crowding to the houses which 
still stood, and they came climbing up into ours 
until it could hold no more. After the bamboo 
floor broke through at one corner, my father 


sticky shower, though uncomfortable, was not 
painful to feel. 

After a half-hour had gone by and no more 
heavy shocks were felt, many of the people went 
outside to try to see what harm had been done. 
No one seemed hurt, and we were beginning 
to regain our courage and tell each other that 
the worst was over, when the great shock and 
explosion came. It was different from the first, 
for the floor of the house seemed suddenly to 
rise, as though one of the cows was scratching 
its back under it. Then it was as though the 
earth had been taken away and the house was 
falling through the air, and when it stopped 
falling the water from the lake was rushing 
around it. It was brighter than sunlight with 
the flashes which came’ from the direction of 
the volcano, and I can still see the picture of a 
dozen of us clinging together in the middle of 
the floor of the house as it reeled on its long 
piles, and, beneath, the people struggling in the 
waters of the great tidal wave from the lake. 
Then the flood of hot mud came—it was hurled 
in solid masses now, and every touch of it burned 


Petra Limpiada after her rescue. 
From a Photograph. 


stood at the door and pushed the people back as 
fast as they climbed up. 

The mud, which at first came irregularly and 
seemingly in lumps, soon started falling in a 
steady shower. This, though hot at first, did 
not burn, and it became cooler and fell in finer 
particles as the minutes went by. Everyone was 
praying by this time, I think, for I heard the 
voices of many of the men with those of the 
women. It was not long before the thatch 
began giving way under the weight of the mud, 
but even when most of the roof was gone the 


like flame—the air was filled with the smell of 
burning matches, and—well, that is about the 
end of my distinct recollections. 

But I still remember perfectly how the man 
next to me threw his body over mine, and for a 
few moments protected me from the showers of 
boiling mud. I felt the awful stjng of it on my 
arms and legs, and then I felt his arms relax 
as his burns overcame his senses. All I recall 
after that is finding myself in the water, and the 
endless hours of waiting there in the darkness, 
with the hot mud falling all around and the 
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cries of the dying 
sounding in my ears. 
As for the rest — the 
coming of daylight and 
the banca from Talisay, 
the trip there and to 
Manila, and the weeks 
in the hospital—it is 
all a hopeless jumble, 
and you 
know as 
much about 
it as I do. 


“Do you 
know who it 
was that 


‘The floor of the house 
reeled on its long piles, 
and, beneath, the people 
strugeled in the water of 
the great tidal wave.” 


sheltered you from. the hot 
mud?” I asked. ‘‘ That must 
have been the one thing which 
kept you from being burned to 
death.” 

“Yes,” she answered, closing 
her eyes and sinking back in her 
chair; “it was the young man 
who gave me the ‘luck charm.’ He had 
kept close to me through it all. We were to 
have been married this month.” 

Poor little Petra! I deemed it full time 
to bring my interview to a close. 


Digitized b 


Across Persia 
and Europe 
on Pony-Back. 


BY J. H. BILL, BRITISH CONSUL AT SHIRAZ. 


Z 


An account of a remarkable ride—two thousand four hundred miles on horseback, occupying seven 


months— starting at 


Shiraz, in Southern Persia, and terminating in Staffordshire. 


Mr. Bill passed 


through some interesting experiences and saw many strange things during his memorable journey. 


[ean ROM Hamadan our route turned 
~ northward, parallel with the Turkish 
frontier, and we did an eighteen days’ 
steady marching through the entire 
length of the Persian province of 
Kurdistan. We had now definitely left Persia 
proper ; the language is either a Turkish or a 
Kurdish dialect, and the people are of a markedly 
different type from their Persian countrymen. 
The Turk has in Persia a great name for stupidity, 
and this reputation, though in general by no 
means well-deserved, was certainly supported 
by an incident which occurred soon after leaving 
Hamadan. A villager, possessed of a smattering 
of Persian, had escorted the writer to a cliff, 
round which a number of pigeons were circling. 
He was instructed to sit back to back with his 
employer, and look out for pigeons coming in 
from the fields. Several birds having passed over 
the writer’s head from behind without warning, 
he remonstrated with his guide for going to 
sleep. The latter was much hurt. ‘“‘ You told 
me to look out that way,” said he, indignantly, 
“and I’m doing se; you never said anything 
about warning you if pigeons came.” 

This province is noteworthy for the number 
of local magnates who live on their estates, in 
contrast. to their equals farther east, who 


. normally pass almost the whole time in their 


town houses, either at Teheran or in the nearest 
provincial capital. As these notables are 
extremely hospitable, and very glad to ‘see a 
foreigner, this furnishes an additional attraction 
to travel in this region. 

There is but one monument of importance on 
this section of the route, the mysterious palace 
known, with the usual Oriental tendency to 
attribute the unknown to King Solomon, as 
Takht-i-Suleiman, or Solomon’s Throne. This 
is an extraordinary spot, the natural home of 
innumerable popular superstitions. Within a’ 
circle of lofty hills lies a small plain, in the centre 
of which rises a symmetrical hill crowned with 
fortifications. In the centre of these is a lake or 
pool, locally reputed bottomless, and unques- 
tionably of great depth. This pool is circular, 
with smooth sides and to all appearance artificial, 
being of regular form, with no visible source of 
supply, but several exits, through each of which a 
steady stream escapes. It is only by watching 
the course of these rivulets that the explanation 
of the phenomenon appears; the water’ is 
heavily charged with a mineral deposit, which 
it spreads profusely wherever it flows, and which 
speedily hardens into stone. There can be little 
doubt that this process had been going on for 
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untold ages be- 
fore the hill at- 
tained its pre- 
sent height, 
and before the 
construction of 
the fortress 
which now 
crowns it, and 
which, to judge 
from an Arabic 
inscription on 
one of the gates, 
was built sub- 
sequent to the 
Mohammedan 
conquest of 
Persia. As 
England is 
studded _ with 
“Devil’s Punch- 
bowls,” and 
other natural 
phenomena 
more or less in- 
timately — con- 
nected with the 
Evil One, so in 
Persia any simi- 
lar appearance 
generally has a 
demon in the 
neighbourhood ; 
and we find here a 
hill which is to 
this day in popu- 
lar legend the 
prison of the 
White Demon, 
confined there by 
the Persian 
national hero, 
Rustam. Natu- 
_Tally enough, the 
occasional tremors 
of earthquake are 


attributed to the- 


struggles of the 
imprisoned demon 
to shake off the 
hill. 

Near this point 
commences _ the 
descent to the ex- 
tensiveplainwhich 
centres inthe large 
inland sea of Uru- 
mia, Urmia, or 
Urmi, as it is vari- 
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ously called. 
This lake is 
about seventy- 
five miles long 
by thirty broad, 
and though it 
receives the 
waters of a 
number of 
rivers, several 
of them con- 
siderable, it re- 
mains galt, and 
on the average 
keeps its area 
unaltered, al- 
though there 
appears to bea 
regular cycle of 
years during 
which its level 
gradually —_in- 
creases, to be 


followed by a 

similar cycle of 

A group of Syrian, Christians diminution. 
From a Photograph. The same phe- 


nomenon _ has 
been observed 
in the neigh- 
bouring lake of 
Van, but little 
positive — infor- 
mation is yet 
available on this 
obscure and _in- 
teresting subject. 

The city of 
Urumia occupies 
a most beautiful 
position midway 
between the lake 
and the mountains 
which form the 
Turkish frontier, 
in a plain of great 
fertility, differing 
from the ordinary 
type of Persian 
landscape in the 
unusual number 
of large, shady 
trees interspersed 
throughout _ its 
sheet of cultiva- 
tion. .This is the 


Cae ee 
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9 
“4 
i The gateway of the fortress of Khushab. 


From a Photograph. ! one beauty in 
3 J which the land- 
see tee tsnnennonenn, Qype tees times eae ou scapes of the 


Middle East are 
usually — defici- 
ent, and it is 
with extraordi- 
nary _ pleasure 
that one looks 
down upon this 
sea of verdure. 
Urumia has al- 
ways been of 
importance in 
the religious 
history of the 
world, first as 
the birthplace 
of Zoroaster 
and the centre 
of the religion 
founded upon 
his teachings, 
and, secondly, 
as the last re- 
treat of that 
great early 
Church which 
is commonly 
known, though 
it repudiates 
the title, by the 
name of the 
heresiarch Nes- 
torius. After 
founding no fewer 
than twenty-five 
arch bishoprics, 
and pushing their 
missions as far as 
India and China, 
the —_Nestorians 
were reduced by 
successive perse- 
cutions to a 
humble and desti- 
tute remnant, 
whose patriarch 
lives in a remote 
glen of the frontier 
mountains, while 
the plain of Uru- 
mia is divided 
between Nestorian 
and Moslem. The 
former, however, 
have now been the 
object for many 
years of the pro- 
selytizing efforts 
of the principal 
bodies of the 
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Christian 
Church, import- 
ant missions 
being main- 
tained there by 
the American 
Presbyterians, 
Russian Ortho- 
dox, _—‘ Frerfch 
Roman Catho- 
lics, and others. 
It is, however, 
easier, at least 
for an English- 
man, to sympa- 
thize with the 
efforts of the 
Archbishop of - 
Canter bury’s 
Mission to these 
people, which 
makes no at- 
tempt to con- 
vert them from 
their ancient 
i) 4 allegiance, de- 
voting _ itself 
solely to the 
reformationand 


i 
ASN, gi 
purification of 
this most 


The remarkable ruined castle at Khushab. 
From a Photograph. 4 
ancient Chris- 


2 

fa m tian body. - 
7 fF a One march from 
Urumia, and we 

are in Turkey. The 
indispensable 
zaptieh (Turkish 
gendarme), one of 
whom will be our 
constant compan- 
ion for many hun- 
dreds of miles, has 
made his first ap- 
pearance, and we 
have to learn a 
new set of official 
titles. Otherwise, 
there is little in 
the appearance of 
the people to indi- 
cate a change of 
political _allegi- 
ance; the Turkish 
; Kurd is very simi- 
Gateway of the citadel, Van. lar to his Persian 
blood-relation,and 
the Christian is 
precisely the same 


From a Photograph. 
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in appearance on either side of the frontier. The 
country, however, soon assumes a wilder and more 
magnificent aspect than anything yet seen, as 
we wind slowly and with difficulty through the 
tangled gorges that surround the birthplace of 
the Greater Zab. Most. impressive of all is this 
river itself, at the point where we cross it. We 
descend a long slope, almost Himalayan in its 
length and steepness, plunging at the end with 
startling abruptness into a deep and precipitous 
canyon, at the bottom of which the Zab boils 
and rushes. Quite unexpectedly we came upon 
a shaky wooden bridge, spanning a chasm from 
the rocky bank to a rock which appears to stand 
in the centre of the river bed. We work round 
this rock on a precarious plankway, and find a 


Nat eee at whi, 


corresponding chasm and bridge between us 
and the western bank. The astounding thing 
is that not a drop of water flows under either 
bridge ; the whole volume of the river plunges 
into a crack directly under the rock which 
supports the two bridges, and reappears imme- 
diately below. Owing to the precipitous charac- 
ter of the sides of the canyon, it was impossible 
to obtain a photograph which would give any 
idea of this remarkable place. 

Ascending from the Zab, and plunging into a 
deep and somewhat difficult ravine, we toiled 
upwards for several hours, till we unexpectedly 
emerged on the tiny alp of Qudshanis, the present 
refuge of the head of the Syrian (Nestorian) 
Church, the patriarch Mar Shimun (Simon). 
The remarkably interesting church here has 
been in existence less than three hundred years, 
but its whole aspect and the character of the 
ceremonial observed within its walls have a 
strikingly, and almost touchingly, primitive 


\ The citadel of Van, formerly the 


effect. A notable feature of the church is the 
entrance, which is little more than a window, 
reached by a ladder, and so low that it is almost 
necessary to kneel in order to enter. Qudshanis 
has unfortunately suffered a grievous loss since 
our visit, by the death of the resident priest of 
the Archbishop’s Mission, Mr. Browne. This 
devoted man had for more than twenty years 
given up his life to the service of this primitive 
community, living amongst them as one of them- 
selves, eating their food, honoured in their 
councils, sharing and, as far as in him lay, alle- 
viating their misfortunes. There have been 
few men whose lives, judged by ordinary stan- 
dards, have been so full of hardships, and still 
fewer who appeared so perfectly happy. 
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capital of Queen Semiramis. 

From Qudshanis it is four fairly hard marches 
to Van, the headquarters of the province and 
a British Vice-Consulate, passing on the way the 
magnificent ruined fortress of Khushab. The 
gate of the fort is in an enormous round tower, 
suggestive of parts of the Tower of London, 
and the eastern extremity presents a sharp 
salient angle looking straight down a precipitous 
cliff. The effect by moonlight is extraordinarily 
striking. 

The approach to Van is also very effective. 
The modern town is a true Garden City, stretch- 
ing in an unbroken line of verdure for several 
miles from the eastern shore of the lake, which, 
though smaller, forms a better picture than Lake 
Urumia, being of more symmetrical shape, and 
set off on its western shore by the magnificent 
snow-capped cone of the Sipan Dagh. The 
city of Van, besides its natural beauty, has a 
great historic interest. Its, rocky citadel was 
the capital of Queen Semiramis, long regarded 
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as a mythical 
character, but 
established as 
historical — by 
recent research. 
The rocks of her 
citadel bear a 
number of im- 
portant. inscrip- 
tions, and the 
city watersupply 
is still brought 
by avery ancient 
canal, called 
after her the 
Shamiram Su. 
Van was also the 
capital of the 
Armenian king- 
dom, and is still 
avery important 
centre of Arme- 
nian life. One of 
the most sacred 
of Armenian 
monasteries is 
situated on the 
hill above the 
town, and an 
island in the lake 
carries the church of Akhta- 
mar, founded in the tenth 
century. From Van the road 
follows the south shore of 
the lake, passing for the most 
part through rich cultivation, 
and rising occasionally to sur- 
mount the rocky bluffs which 
make the special beauty of 
these four marches. The 
water of Lake Van, though 
brackish and undrinkable, is 
extremely pleasant for bath- 
ing, having a peculiarly ex- 
hilarating effect, and the place 
has in general all the natural 
advantages suitable for a plea- 
sure resort of the very first 
order. After Van we made a 
slight divergence from the 
direct route, in order to visit 
the extremely picturesque city 
of Bitlis, and were well re- 
paid. Five wild ravines con- 
verge on a rocky citadel, which 
stands up boldly at the very 
meeting of the waters, which 
combine to form the infant 
Tigris. But the citadel has 


An early Armenian church, founded 


in the tenth century. 
From a Photograph. 
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Curious carvines on the church 
walls. 


From a Photograth, 


long since been 
rendered _ inde- 
fensible by the 
Turks, and has 
indeed lost all 
its military 
value, be ing 
fully com- 
manded fromthe 
surrounding 
heights, and 
apart from its 
defensive value 
the site has no 
advantages, 
being a sun-trap 
in summer and 
an enormous 
snow - drift in 
winter. 

From Bitlis we 
returned to the 
shores of Lake 
Van, crossing on 
the way the 
crater of an 
enormous ex- 
tinct volcano, 
the Nimrud 
Dagh. Nimrod, 
by the way, shares with 
Semiramis the mythical hon- 
ours of this region. From the 
lake to the frontier fortress 
of Erzerum the road lay 
across wide rolling downs, at 
that season almost knee-deep 
in grass, and providing splen- 
did grassy tracks for the 
horseman, as well as excellent 
grazing for his steed. This 
region ends with the frowning 
heights which encircle Erze- 
rum, and from that point to 
the sea we crossed two great 
ranges of mountains by high 
passes, of which the first 
provides a magnificent view 
southward into the very heart 
of Asia Minor; the latter 
standing at the head of a 
gorge of extraordinary beauty, 
down which, in June, one 
passes in a day from snow- 
drifts, through pines and 
rhododendrons, to vines and 
fig-trees, and the terrible 
damp heat of the summer 
in ‘Trebizond. After one 
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night in this hot-house 
the traveller is indeed 
rejoiced to see the tri- 
colour on a Messageries 
Maritimes steamer, and 
to escape to sea. Pass- 
ing by Constantinople, 
the beauties of which 
it would be imperti- 
nent to speak of in the 
few lines at our dis- 
. posal, and Salonica, 
which, though attrac- 
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A boat on Lake Van. 


The entrance to an Albenian mosque, 


tive enough, is a 
familiar type of 
Mediterranean 
seaport, we plunge 
into the heart of 
that fascinating 
congeries of races, 
languages, _reli- 
gions, and “ ques- 
tions ” which com- 
bine to make up 
that bugbear of 
statesmen, the 
Balkan Question. 
The very air of 
Monastir seems to 
be redolent of 
political antago- 
nisms, while its 
bazaar is thronged 
with various and 
picturesque types 
of mankind. Close 
over the town tower the twin peaks of Peristeri, 
most perfect of hunting-grounds for the chamois. 
It would be no difficult feat to leave Monastir 
early in the morning and kill a chamois by 
nightfall. Indeed, in three days’ stalking 
the writer fired his rifle every day, and 
twice with success. From Peristeri northward 
the view is closed by the dark forests of the 
Albanian hill-tops, while to the west the beautiful 
lake of Ochrida lies almost at its feet. The 
traveller will therefore be well advised to spend 
a day in one of the delightfully primitive craft 
which ply upon the lake in a visit to the Greek 
be monastery of Sveti 
ie Naum (St. Na- 
Hi 
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hum), before turn- 
ing down the im- 
posing ravine of 
the Black Drin to 
Dibra, in the very 
heart of Albania. 
In the ordinary 
course of events 
the _ population 
seems conspicuous 
by its absence to 
anyone riding 
through this coun- 
try, and it is very 
well worth while to 
spend a day or two 
strolling through 
the Dibra bazaar, 
where types of 
every kind of Alba- 


(Photograph, nian may be seen, 
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From Ochrida to Dibra we passed through country 
inhabited exclusively by Mohammedans, but from 
near Dibra to Scutari the route lay through the 
Christian district of Merdita, where the writer 
was thankful to find in the Roman Catholic 
priests not only generous hospitality but some 
knowledge at least of the French language. The 
great drawback to travel in Albania is the 
impossibility of conversing with the people, 
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wielding great influence among his co-religionists. 
He speaks English fluently, having held various 
ecclesiastical posts in America and India. The 
capital of Albania is Skodra, usually anglicized 
into Scutari, on the large lake of that name. 
The bazaar of Scutari is extremely picturesque, 
lying in a narrow space between the lake and the 
rocky citadel, and thronged with chaffering 
crowds in their national dress. One march from 
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very few of whom have even the smallest smatter- 
ing of Turkish, and practically none in the interior 
know a word of any European language, while 
the Albanian is a very little known and by 
common consent extremely difficult tongue. 
A point which cannot fail to strike one on enter- 
ing Christian Albania is the fact that all the 
priests wear moustaches, and a Roman Catholic 
priest with a moustache like a cavalry major is 
a phenomenon to which it takes some time to 
accustom oneself. The explanation is that in 
former days it was necessary for the priests to 
assume disguises, and the absence of a moustache 
was sufficient by itself to ensure detection. The 
special privilege then granted has been continued 
as a matter of historic interest. The head of 
the Church in Albania has the title of Abbot of 
Merdita, and the present incumbent is a par- 
ticularly attractive and interesting personality, 


A village scene in Albania 
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Scutari brings us to the Montenegrin town of 
Podgoritza, and thenceforward we enter the 
region of roads, hotels, and modern comforts. 
Beautiful as Montenegro is, and magnificent as 
are the fiords of Cattaro, they belong to the 
beaten track, accessible by steamer, rail, and 
motor, and from this point onwards the journey 
presents none but the normal features of Euro- 
pean travel. 

A rough estimate gives the distance traversed 
by the writer’s two horses at two thousand four 
hundred miles, irrespective of rail and steamer, 
and, although they were slightly jaded on arrival, 
a few weeks’ rest in England brought them into 
excellent condition. As for the writer himself, 
his Indian orderly, and his Persian cook, they 
finished the journey firmly convinced that for 
health and enjoyment there is nothing to equal 
a seven months’ ride. 


The Hunting of . 
Yan Gyi Aung. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE IMPERIAL POLICE, BURMA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIBLD. 


This story is absolutely true, but for official reasons the writer—the “ Donald” of the narrative 

—does not wish his name to be published. Yan Gyi Aung was a notorious Burmese dacoit, a fiend 

in human form, the terror of the countryside, and he led the authorities a merry dance until he 
finally came to a violent end. as 


RpetellY Jove! Iam tired!” 
BAY) The man who thus voiced his 
Ixy thoughts aloud was Duncan 
Donald, an inspector of police in 
Burma. The time was during the 
troublous days that immediately succeeded the 
capture of Mandalay and the annexation of 
Upper Burma, and a few details are here 
necessary in order to place all the circumstances 
and the general environment clearly before the 
reader. 

After the capture of Mandalay, and the 
removal of King Theebaw, the grave mistake 
was made of allowing his rabble of an army to 
disband without first being disarmed, with the 
result that the whole country was soon overrun 
and cruelly harassed by ruffianly bands of 
dacoits or outlaws, under the leadership of 
rapacious and bloodthirsty “ Bohs ” (leaders). 

The three years that immediately followed 
the capture of Mandalay were marked by 
numerous deeds of revolting cruelty, doubly 
revolting, inasmuch as they were committed by 
these human fiends on their own countrymen, 
even women and children being brutally tortured 
and murdered. 

The task of restoring order in a country 
seething with rapine and lawlessness was the 
hard task before the Government, and the first 
step taken was to establish small bodies of 
Indian Police, under the command of young 
Englishmen, in small stockaded posts all over 
the country. It was their duty to scour the 
jungles and forests night and day, hunting down 
the numerous gangs of dacoits which infested 
the country. 

Duncan Donald, the speaker of the words 
with which this story opens, was in command of 
one of these small bodies of military police, 
consisting mostly of mounted men, riding the 
little ponies of the country. The detachment 
was quartered at a place named Mayagan, in the 
Ye-u district. 


Donald had just swallowed the usual jungle 
dinner (chicken soup and “chicken beefsteak,” 
as the Madrassi cook calls it) and had subsided 
with his pipe and whisky-and-water into the one 
and only easy chair in the veranda of his mat 
shanty. He was dog-tired after eight hours in 
the saddle scouring the jungles in quest of one, 
Boh Yan Gyi Aung, a most notorious dacoit 
leader, who, with his following of about fifty 
men, harried and terrorised the country for 
miles round. It was next to impossible to get 
any information about this rascal, such was the 
terror in which his name was held by the whole 
countryside. 

Presently, Donald, who had fallen into a doze, 
was recalled to wakefulness by the sound of 
heavy footsteps on the creaking bamboo floor of 
his mat house, which had been built in the very 
middle of the military police stockade. Sitting 
up, he saw the native officer, Subadar Bagh 
Singh, who acted as his second in command, 
approaching. “What is the matter, Subadar 
Sahib?” Donald asked. 

“ The officer in charge of the guard, Awzoor,” 
replied the Subadar, saluting and standing to 
attention, “reports that there is a Burman at 
the gate who wishes to see you.” 

“Who is he, and what does he want ?” 

“He won't give his name, Ausoor, and he 
refuses to uncover his face, but says he must see 
your honour on some important business.” 

“Allright, Subadar Sahib ; bring him to me.” 

The Subadar, saluting, turned on his heels 
and marched out, and shortly afterwards the 
sounds of the opening and shutting of the 
stockade gate reached Donald’s ears. The 
Subadar returned almost immediately with a 


* crouching figure following close on his heels. 


“TI have brought the Burman, usoor,” he 
reported, saluting. 

“Come here close to me,” said Donald, 
addressing the native, who at once complied by 
worming himself along the floor and squatting 
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“Come here close to me,’ said Donald, addressing the native.” 


himself down in a crouching attitude in front of 
Donald’s chair. He kept his face completely 
hidden in the folds of his gaungéaung, the large 
handkerchief tied round the head. 

“Sit up straight and let me have a look at 
you,” said the police officer. 

“I dare not, my lord,” replied the Burman in 
a low voice, looking fearfully around ; “I might 
be seen and recognised from outside, but if you 


will take me into your room I will tell you 
everything.” 

“All right, go in there,” said Donald, point- 
ing to his bedroom. 

The Burman hastened to comply and sidled, 
into the room, still in a crouching attitude and 
with his face covered up. 

“Wait out here,” Donald told the native 
officer, and then followed the Burman. 
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Turning up the hurricane lantern which stood 
on an empty packing-case that did duty as a 
dressing-table, Donald sat down on his camp- 
bed and told the stranger, who was crouching 
near the doorway, to come close to the bed, sit 
up straight, and uncover his face. 

The Burman obeyed and, rearranging the 

folds of his gaungbaung, disclosed to view the 
features of a rather good-looking youth of about 
twenty-two years of age. 

“Now, who are you and what do you want?” 
asked Donald. 

“Tam Maung Thin, of Nyaunglebin village, 
my lord, and I have brought information of 
Boh Yan Gyi Aung.” 

“Take care,” interrupted Donald, sternly ; “I 
won’t stand any fooling. I am tired of the false 
information you people continually bring me.” 

“My information is true,” replied Maung 
Thin. “You can do what you like with me if 
it is not.” 

“That is good ; but, first tell me why you 
wish to give information. Is it because you 
want the reward of two thousand rupees?” 

“T am a poor man and would like the 
money, but I hate Yan Gyi Aung, and my 
blood is very hot against him.” 

Though spoken in a low tone, the last few 
words were marked by an intense bitterness, 
which convinced the police officer of the dona- 
fides of his visitor, and made him eager to get at 
the reason for the deadly hate which Maung 
Thin evidently bore Yan Gyi Aung. 

“Why is your blood hot against him; what 
has he done to you?” asked Donald. 

“If my lord will listen patiently I will tell 
him everything,” replied Maung Thin. 

“ All right, go on,” said Donald. 

With the help of questions here and there 
Donald finally elicited the following story from 
Maung Thin, who spoke throughout in a quiet, 
even tone, all trace of passion being banished 
from his voice. 

It appeared that Maung Thin had a sweet- 
heart named Ma Pu, who lived at a place called 
Tantabin, about half a mile distant from his 
own village. He had long loved Ma Pu and 
the courtship had progressed smoothly. He 
had demanded her hand from her parents and, 
as he was a fairly well-to-do swain, they had 
raised no objection, and within a very short 
time Maung Thin was to have taken his 
bride to his home. Then Yan Gyi Aung 
appeared on the scene and “upset the apple 
cart” with a vengeance. A week before the 
wedding Yan Gyi Aung turned up with his 
gang and toak up his quarters in the forest close 
to Tantabin. According to the custom of the 
dacoits, a member of the gang was forthwith 


dispatched to the ¢hugyt (headman) of the 
village to demand supplies. The ¢Augvi, knowing 
from past experience that such a demand could 
not be refused, at once levied contributions from 
the several houses and dispatched the supplies 
in the shape of rice, various kinds of curries, 
and pots of drinking water to the dacoits’ camp. 
Ma Pu formed one of the party of villagers who 
carried the provisions to the camp, and there 
the great Boh Yan Gyi Aung saw her and, 
finding her comely and well-favoured, at once 
decided to add her to the number of his 
already numerous wives, for, like the proverbial 
sailor, he had a wife in every port—or, rather, 
village. A message was accordingly sent to the 
thug yi to the effect that Ma Pu had found favour 
in the outlaw’s sight, and that unless she was at 
once surrendered to him as his wife he would 
burn the village to the ground and kill every 
man, woman, and child in it. If, on the other 
hand, his demand was acceded to, he would 
extend his protection to the place and save it 
from attacks by all other gangs of dacoits. This 
message, needless to say, caused great perturba- 
tion in the village, and the ¢thugyf at once 
summoned all the ézgvis, or elders, to a meeting 
at his house. Ma Pu’s father was among the 
assembled elders, and though the ultimate 
decision of the meeting was never for one 
moment in doubt, all the pros and cons were 
solemnly discussed as a matter of form. 

Having decided to accede to Yan Gyi Aung’s 
demand, little Ma Pu was sent for and informed 
of the decision varrived at. She, curiously 
enough, raised no objection to being handed 
over to Yan Gyi Aung, demurely remarking 
that what appeared good to the elders was 
good in her sight. As a matter of fact the 
young minx was more than pleased, as the 
glamour and romance surrounding the redoubt- 
able Yan Gyi Aung’s name had long been the 
subject of conversation among the village 
damsels ; and besides, had she not seen with 
her own eyes that he more than fulfilled all 
the accounts she had heard about him? Was 
not his hair reputed to reach below- his knees, 
and to be so fine and silky withal that it could 
easily pass through a ring? It was a great 
thing to be the wife of such a mighty Boh, who 
would no doubt give her much jewellery and fine 
clothes! What did it matter to her that he 
procured them by murder and_ violence? 
They would not adorn her the less for this 
fact, and she could now pay back Ma Pa and 
Ma Le, who had been very haughty on the 
strength of the fine clothes they possessed. 
The upshot of it was that the unfortunate 
Maung Thin was jilted without the slightest 
compunction, and Ma Pu became the wife of 
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Yan Gyi Aung the very next day. ‘And that 
is why my blood is hot against him,” concluded 
Maung Thin. 

“And a very good reason, too!” thought 
Donald. ‘‘ How long ago did all this happen?” 
he asked, aloud. 

“ About ten days ago, ¢hakhin.” 

“Then why have you taken so long in 
coming to me?” 

“T have been waiting and watching to make 
sure of Yan Gyi Aung’s movements before 
coming to your honour,” replied Maung Thin. 

“Good! Now what steps do you suggest I 

should take to capture him ?” 
- “His camp and followers are in the Hnaw 
Forest, quite close to the village, but as the camp 
is moved every day, and sometimes twice a day, 
for fear of the soldiers (military police), I am 
unable to take you to it with any certainty. But 
Yan Gyi Aung, accompanied by one or at most 
two followers, sleeps every night in Tantabin 
village. The jungle grows right up to the village 
fence, and he enters every night after dark and 
leaves at dawn. If the “kakhin lies in wait at the 
‘opening in the fence by which Yan Gyi Aung 
enters and leaves, he can be captured easily 
‘when he comes out at dawn.” 

“That sounds excellent,” said Donald, “but 
remember what I told you; I want no fooling.” 
“On my head be it,” replied Maung Thin. 

“ How far is Tantabin from here? Can we 
do the trick to-night?” 

“Tt is eight dusugs (sixteen miles) distant, and 
aif we start at once we could reach it by two 
‘o'clock in the morning.” ‘ 

“All right; you wait in here while I go and 
order the ponies,” said Donald, passing out 
‘into the veranda, where he found the Subadar 
waiting. 

“Order Havildar Amir Singh and Sowar 
‘Nand Singh to get ready to accompany me at 
‘once and have a spare pony saddled for me,” 
ssaid Donald, addressing the Subadar. 

“Very good, your honour,” replied the 
‘Subadar, and departed to issue the necessary 
‘orders, while Donald returned to his room to 
‘dress himself. He was very tired and stiff after 
‘his long day in the saddle, and did not at all 
‘relish a further five hours’ night-ride through 
‘the jungles, but it was all in the day’s work, 
:and he felt considerably excited at the thought 
ithat here at last was the best chance he had 
‘ever had of capturing his old enemy. Though 
Donald was surry for poor jilted Maung Thin, 
yet he could not but feel glad that the Burman’s 
misfortunes had at last given him a chance of 
crying quits with the Will-o’-the-wisp Yan Gyi 
Aung, who had led him such a dance and given 
him so many weary hours in the saddle. 
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Within ten minutes the Subadar reported that 
the mounted men ordered were ready. Donald, 
after cautioning him to be on the alert in case 
the whole story was a mere ruse to draw him 
(Donald) away, so that the post could be 
attacked during his absence—such things had 
happened—mounted his pony and, followed by 
Amir Singh and Nand Singh, with Maung ‘Phin 
leading the way, passed out into the night. 
Donald also cautioned his two mounted men to 
be vigilant in case Maung ‘Thin was playing 
them false and leading them into an ambush. 

The utter wearivess of that march beggars 
description. The pace had necessarily to be 
slow. as the guide was on foot, the night very 
dark, and the going exceedingly rough. The 
pathway through the jungles was narrow and 
tortuous, and, the undergrowth being thick, 
twigs and branches constantly flicked the riders 
sharply across their faces and bodies. 

At last, after what appeared endless hours in 
the saddle, Maung Thin stopped and, coming 
alongside Donald’s pony, whispered that the 
party must dismount and leave their ponies, as 
the village was now close at hand. 

Dismounting and leaving the three ponies in 
charge of Sowar Nand Singh, Donald, accom- 
panied by Amir Singh and Maung Thin, 
threaded his way warily through the jungles 
until they caught sight of the village palm trees 
silhouetted djmly against the sky. Exercising 
great caution the party crept cautiously up till 
within about twenty paces of the village fence. 
‘The pathway leading to and from the opening in 
the fence used by Yan Gyi Aung was skirted on 
one side by the jungle, and on the other by a 
broken hedge of bushes and shrubs, beyond 
which were the paddyfields of the village. 

Maung Thin placed Donald behind a clump 
of feathery bamboos on the jungle side and 
Amir Singh on the opposite side, behind a 
bush. On his way out Yan Gyi Aung would 
have to pass between and quite close to them, 
and they could then easily spring out and capture 
him. Donald after giving instructions in a 
whisper to Amir Singh that he was not to make a 
move until he—Donald—called out ‘ Pukrao” 
(“Catch ”) and that if there were two or more 
men, he—Donald—would take the first man and 
Amir Singh the second, dismissed Maung Thin, 
telling him to return to his village. 

Donald and Amir Singh then took up their 
positions and commenced their weary vigil. 
The night was an intensely cold one in January, 
and as Donald expected either a tussle or a 
chase, neither he nor Amir Singh had brought 
their great coats with them for fear of hampering 
their movements. 

So there the two sat, clad in light cotton 
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khaki, drenched with the heavy dew, their teeth 
chattering like castanets with the cold, and 
waited for the dawn and Yan Gyi Aung. 

After what seemed an eternity of waiting and 
shivering, the pitchy darkness that heralds the 
advent of dawn warned Donald that his vigil 
was drawing to a close, so, cautioning Amir 
Singh in a whisper to be in readiness, he drew 
his revolver out of his holster and settled down 
in a position ready to jump. 

Shortly afterwards the village roosters started 
the usual chorus, and the barking of a dog gave 
notice that someone was afoot in the village. 
A few minutes later the pad, pad of soft footfalls 
reached Donald’s straining ears, and as the 
sounds approached closer he could dimly make 
out three black forms coming along the pathway 
towards him. Shivering with cold and excite- 
ment, the police officer was on the point of 
giving the signal to Amir Singh and of springing 


as 


out on the first man, who was nearly abreast of 
him, when a suppressed sneeze, quickly followed 
by another, sounding as loud as pistol-shots 
in the dead silence, completely took Donald 
aback. During his momentary hesitation, the 
three shadowy forms stopped, wheeled sharply 
round, and vanished into the night. The sound 
of their rapidly retreating footsteps aroused 
Donald from his surprise, and shouting out a 
curse he jumped up and gave chase, calling to 
Amir Singh to follow. 

His cramped limbs did not permit of his 
running very fast however, and he had the 
mortification of seeing the three shadows vanish 
through the fence a good fifteen yards ahead of 
him. He dashed through the opening without 
a moment's hesitation and caught sight of the 
fugitives vanishing round the corner of a hut. By 
the time Donald. with Amir Singh close on his 


heels, reached the corner, all signs of the running 
men had disappeared, they having probably 
dived under the houses, which are all! built on 
piles. Though the. young officer recognized it 
was hopeless trying to run a native to earth in 
the tortuous jumble of streets and paths which 
abound in a Burmese village, he was reluctant 
to give up the chase, and accordingly he and 
Amir Singh, separating, ran up and down every 
street they could see, but all in vain. At 
last, completely out of breath, they came to a 
halt, and Donald, turning round fiercely on Amir 
Singh, demanded: ‘Were you the fool who 
sneezed and gave the whole show away ?” 

“ Huzoor, it was I,” replied Amir Singh, in a 
breken voice. 

“You thundering ass! Could you not have 
kept it back for a few seconds longer?” 

“ Huzoor, 1 tried my best but could not. I 
nearly choked, and then it came out with a rush 


against my will. Kill me, Auzovr ; I am very 
ashamed.” 

Bitterly angry” though Donald was, he saw 
that it was no use venting his anger any further 
on the poor fellow, who was looking very 
miserable and contrite. 

“Well, well, it cannot be helped,” said 
Donald. “Let us go to the ¢hugy?’s house and 
tackle him for harbouring Yan Gyi Aung in his 
village.” 

The whole hamlet was aroused by this time, 
so getting hold of a villager Donald ordered 
him to show the way to the ¢Augys’s house. 

The ¢hugyi turned out to be a man of about 
fifty years of age, with a more than usually 
expressionless Mongolian type of face. He 
came out of his house tying on his gaungbaung 
and affected to be greatly surprised at seeing 
Donald standing at his door. 
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“What has brought you so early 
to my village, your honour?” he 
asked, squatting down on the 
ground in the usual respectful atti- 
ude, with his hands clasped in 
front of his face. 

“Why have you been harbour- 
ing Boh Yan Gyi Aung?” cried 
Donald, angrily. 

“Harbouring Boh Yan Gyi 
Aung, your honour,” repeating the 
question in the customary Burman 
style in order to gain time; “I 
have not been harbouring him.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” returned 
the officer. “He slept in this 
village last night, and I have only 
just seen him running away.” 

“Your honour saw Boh Yan 
Gyi Aung? Surely your honour 


“He dashed through the opening and caught sight of 
the fugitives vanishing round the corner of a hut.” 


must be mistaken! Hoy!” — sitting 
up and addressing the few villagers 
who had gathered round in a circle. 
“Have any of you seen Boh Yan Gyi 
Aung?’ 

Prompt denials met this question, 
and the ‘¢hugyi, addressing Donald, 
continued, “You hear, “hakhin? No 
one has seen him.” 

“TI suppose you will say next that 
none of you have even heard of Yan 


Gyi Aung,” retorted Donald, _ sarcastically. “Has not Yan Gyi Aung got a young wife in 
“Yes, I have heard about him,” said the this village named Ma Pu?” 

thugyit, with a deprecating smile, ‘but I have “ There is a girl named Ma Pu in my village, 

never seen him.” : my lord, but she is affianced to Maung Thin, of 
“ Have you heard that there is a reward of two Nyamglebin village.” 

thousand rupees on his head ?” asked the officer. “And you mean to deny thit Yan Gyi Aung 
“Yes, I have heard,” replied the shugyi, and two followers slept in your village this very 

impassively night ?” 
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“1 know nothing about it, your honour. We 
are too much afraid of the Government to 
harbour Yan Gyi Aung. But I wilh make 
inquiries, and if any of my villagers have 
sheltered him I will hand them over to you.” 

“You are a confounded old liar!” cried 
Donald, losing his temper. 

“It is not so, sir,” replied the headman, 
as impassively as ever. “If Yan Gyi Aung 
came to this village with only two followers, 
should we not have captured him and handed 
him over to Government and thus earned the 
reward? We are poor people, my lord, and 
two thousand rupees is a large sum of money.” 

Donald saw that it was useless going on any 
further with these inquiries. It is difficult to 
get behind blank denials, more especially when 
the chief witness for the prosecution, for his own 
sake, could not be brought up to confound the 
defence. | Morally’ convinced though he was 
that one of the three men whom he had chased 
was none other than the redoubtabie dacoit 
himself, yet Donald could not swear to his 
identity. An interview with Ma Pu and her 
parents did not yield any more fruitful results ; 
affected surprise and strenuous denials were the 
only outcome. ‘Thoroughly baffled, disgusted, 
and weary, Donald left the village, after telling 
the ¢Augyé that he and his villagers would hear 
more about this matter in the near future. 
Accompanied by Amir Singh, the young officer 
walked back to the place where the ponies had 
been left in charge of Nand Singh, and rode 
back to Mayagan, the journey home being 
performed much more quickly. 

The Subadar’s anxious inquiry, “ Have you 
got nothing, Awsoor?” was met by the curt 
reply, “Ask Amir Singh why.” Then, dis- 
mounting, Donald walked into his quarters, 
cursing his bad luck and feeling not a little 
pleased at the thought of the “roasting ” which 
the unfortunate Amir Singh would receive at 
the hands of his comrades for his untimely 
sneezes. 

The days rolled on, Donald’s time being fully 
occupied with patrolling the jungles and visiting 
the scenes of several dacoities, but nothing more 
was heard of Boh Yan Gyi Aung. He was 
awakened one morning at about three o'clock 
fifteen days after the events related above, with 
cries of ‘ Sahib! Sahib!” at his door. 

Jumping up, he called out, “Who is there?” 

“It is I, the guard commander,” was the 
reply. 7 

“What do you want?” 

“There is a Burman at the gate who has 
come to report that dacoits have attacked his 
village.” 

“This means another long day in the saddle,” 


muttered Donald. “ Bring the Burman to me,” 


he ordered, and then began hastily dressing 
himself. The N.C.O. returned within a few 
minutes bringing the Burman with him. 

“What village has been attacked?” asked 
Donald. 

“Nyaunglebin vil age, my lord.” 

“Is it the Nyaunglebin village close to 
Tantabin?” 

“Yes, my lord.’ 

“ By Jove! I'll bet that poor beggar Maung 
Thin has been wiped out,” said Donald, to 
himself. Then aloud, “ Whose gang was it ?” 

“T cannot say, my lord.” 

“How many dacoits were there ?” 

“ About five hundred, all armed with guns.” 

“You lie; there is not a single gang of that 
strength left.” 

“T cannot say, my lord. The dacoits were 
very many in number.” 

“Has anyone been killed? 
property has been taken?” 

“IT do not know. I was awakened about 
midnight by much shouting and the firing 
of many guns, and knowing that dacoits had 
attacked I slipped through a hole in the fence 
and came straight here to report.” 

By this time the Subadar had turned up, so 
Donald ordered him to get ten mounted men 
ready at once, and within a quarter of an hour 
Donald and his men were cantering out to the 
scene of the latest dacoity. _ 

It was a moonlight night and Donald now 
knew the way, so progress was quick, and the 
party reached the village by six am. The 
peculiar hush which broods over a village which 
has been dacoited, and in which murder has 
Deen committed, was noticeable as the little 
party rode in. 

The ¢hugyt came hurriedly out to meet 
Donald, and reported that the dacoits had taken 
no property but had contented themselves with 
killing one man. 

“Whom have they killed ?” asked Donald. 

“ A man named Maung Thin, my lord.” 

“T thought so,” said Donald to himself. 
“Lead on and show me the place where the 
body is.” 

The thugyt led Donald to the west of the 
village, to the enclosure of a house rather better 
than the majority of the hovels surrounding it. 
In the centre of this enclosure was an erection 
covered over with two or three saungs (cotton 
blankets). 

The ¢iugyi, walking up to it, removed the 
coverings and exposed to view the body of a 
man hanging to two posts stuck into the ground 
about four feet apart. On approaching closer 
Donald saw that it was the mutilated body of 
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the unfortunate Maung Thin, who had first been 
robbed of his sweetheart and now of his life. 
He had been killed in the usual brutal manner 
—-spread-eagled between the two posts, to which 
his wrists and ankles had been tightly tied with 
‘leather thongs. His tongue had then been cut 
out and he had been subjected to other 
mutilations too horrible to set down in black 
and white. On one of the posts, stuck into a 
splinter, was a dirty scrap of paper on which 
was scrawled in Burmese characters, ‘Thus 
die all informers. 

Taking possession of this paper, Donald, sick 
with disgust and boiling over with rage and 
indignation, turned round and, addressing the 
villagers, said: “ You sons of dogs, did none of 
you do anything to save the life of this 
unfortunate man?” 

“What could we do, my lord?” answered the 
thugyt. “The Government have taken away all 
our arms, and the dacoits were numerous and 
armed with many guns.” 

Donald could not help but acknowledge the 
truth of this reply. 

“Whose gang was it,” he asked, “and how 
many dacoits were there ?” 

“There were about thirty dacoits,” answered 
the ¢hugvi; “but we cannot say whose gang it 
was, as none of the dacoits were recognized.” 

“When they left, which way did they go?” 

“They went west, into the Hnaw Forest, 
my lord.” 

“ Have you tried to track them yet ?” 

“Yes, we took up the tracks at dawn, but lost 
them almost at once, as the ground is too hard 
for tracking.” 

“What else did the dacoits do besides killing 
Maung Thin?” 

“They did nothing else, my lord,” replied 
the ¢hugvi. “Immediately on entering they 
rushed up and surrounded Maung Thin's house, 
and after capturing and murdering him they 
fired a few shots and left quietly.” 

“ But what grievance had they against Maung 
Thin?” asked Donald, in hopes of discovering 
the dacoits’ wonderful method of getting 
information. 

“T cannot say for certain,” replied the 
thugyt, “but I have heard people say that 
Maung Thin was absent from the village on the 
night on which your honour chased Yan Gyi 
Aung in Tantabin village.” 

” Oh, then, it really was Yan Gyi Aung whom 
I chased ?” remarked Donald. 

“Your honour told the Tantabin ‘hugyt 
that it was,” replied the Auer, stolidly. 

Donald recognized that he was no match for 
the wily Burman, and that it would be useless 
for him to try to discover whether Yan Gyi 
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Aung and his men had committed the murder, 
so, leaving instructions for the burial of poor 
Maung Thin’s corpse, he rode out of the village 
at the head of his men and entered the Hnaw 
Forest. He realized that tryirg to find Yan Gyi 
Aung there was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, but yet he could not possibly return 
without making a search. 

The party rode far and wide through the 
forest, but, beyond finding traces of two or three 
old encampments, no signs of the dacoits could 
be discovered. The search was abandoned 
about midday and the ponies’ heads turned 
homewards, the riders reaching Mayagan much 
dispirited and very weary by six in the evening, 
not a morsel of food having passed their lips 
throughout the day and their thirst having been 
assuaged by water found in a few dirty pools 
which they came across in the forest. 

Sitting in his easy-chair after dinner, Donald’s 
thoughts were not of the pleasantest.. This had 
been the third dacoity, accompanied by murder, 
during the last ten days, and all of them no 
doubt committed by Yan Gyi Aung’s gang, 
though no trace of its identity was ever left 
behind. He smiled bitterly at the thought that 
an untimely sneeze should have saved the life 
of a notorious scoundrel and eventually led to 
the death of an innocent man. He felt a great 
pity for the poor unfortunate villagers, who were 
robbed and murdered by ruffianly dacoits on the 
one hand and fined by Government on the other 
if they did not put up a resistance. Small 
blame to the villagers, he thought, for harbour- 
ing these fiends; they had found by bitter 
experience that the “dacoits’ dak was sharper 
than the Government's.” 

It was purely by accident that Yan Gyi Aung 
was eventually brought to book, and it was as 
pretty a piece of jungle fighting as Donald had 
experienced that led to his capture and death. 
It happened in this wise. 

One evening, about two years after the 
episode related above, while Donald with his 
mounted patrol of ten men was_ returning 
along the banks of the Mu River to Mayagan, 
his attention was drawn to a man running in a 
crouching attitude across the fairly open ground 
between the forest and the river bank. Know- 
ing that there was no village within several miles 
of the spot, Donald realized that the runner 
probably belonged to a gang of dacoits, so 
ordering two Pathans named Surboland Khan 
and Mohomed Kallan to ride after and capture 
the runner, he himself, with the remainder of 
his men, turned to the right and rode straight 
for the forest to head off the fugitive, in case 
he managed to reach the jungle ahead of his 
pursuers. Glancing to his left as he rode, 
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the police officer saw the fellow, who was 
how running erect, enter the fringe of trees 
about twenty yards ahead of his two pursuers. 
Just as the two latter were entering, a scattering 
volley rang out, and both the sowars were seen 
to fall off their ponies. Donald at once turned 
his pony’s head and rode straight for the place 
from where the shots had been fired, and on 
entering the forest he saw several Burmans 
running in all directions between the trees. No 
orders to his men were necessary, as they had 
all had a good deal of experience in this kind 
of jungle fighting, and each man at once dashed 
off after the flying Burmans. Donald himself 
went after two, whom he saw disappearing in the 
Cistance, but both being on foot, managed to 
make good their escape by dodging in and out 
among the trees and undergrowth. After riding 
about for half an hour or so in search of more 
dacoits, Donald finally gave up the idea of 
finding any more and rode slowly back to the 
place where the running fight had commenced. 
His men came straggling in after a short time, 
and one of the first to put in an appearance 
was Surboland Khan, whom Donald had seen 
fall off his pony at the very commencement of 
the fight. 

“Halloa, Surboland Khan, what are you 
doing here?” said the officer. “I saw you 
knocked off your pony, and I thought you had 
been either wounded or killed.” 

“No, Auzoor, 1 was not wounded, but my 
pony being a new one and unaccustomed to 
fire reared up and threw me off.” 

“Where is Mohomed Kallan?” asked Donald. 
“T saw him fall also.” 

“T don’t know where he is, 4z00r ; I haven’t 
seen him since J saw him fall off his pony, 
answered Surboland Khan. 

“Well, we must look for him presently when 


all the men are back,” replied Donald. ‘“ How 
many men have you killed?” 
“T have killed two men, Ausoor. One I 


shot with my carbine, and the second I hit over 
the head with the butt end,” replied Surboland 
Khan. 

By this time the remainder of the men had 
straggled back. On calling the roll, two were 
found to be missing; one being Mohomed 
Kallan and the other a Sikh named Attar Singh. 
A search for the missing men was at once 
instituted, and Mohomed Kallan was found 
lying on the edge of the forest, with a bullet 
wound in the calf of his right leg, the bullet 
having passed through the fleshy part of the calf. 
‘The little man was pouring out torrents of abuse 
on the man who had shot him, and told Donald 
that he would not be satisfied till he had killed 
at least fifty dacoits. Attar Singh was found 
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about a couple of hundred yards inside the 
forest. He had received a sword-wound across 
his right forearm in warding off a blow struck at 
his head. The wound appeared to be a bad 
one, and had bled profusely. After binding 
up the injuries as best he could, and leaving 
the two wounded men in charge of two Sowars, 
a further search in the forest resulted in the 
finding of five dead and one wounded dacoit. 

As the shades of night were now fast closing 
in, Donald left the corpses lying where they 
were, intending to send out for them the next 
morning, and had the wounded dacoit carried 
to the place where his own two injured sepoys 
were lying. The loose ponies, after the manner 
of their kind, were quietly grazing close by and 
allowed themselves to be caught without any 
trouble. The three wounded men were then 
placed on ponies and the whole party returned 
slowly to Mayagan. 

On the way back Donald had many a good 
look at the wounded dacoit, and his pulse 
quickened when he noticed the long hair 
streaming down his back. From all accounts, 
it was only Yan Gyi Aung himself who could 
have such a magnificent head of hair. ‘The 
wounded man maintained an obstinate silence, 
refusing to answer any questions, and appeared 
to be suffering a great deal from the bullet 
wound in his thigh. On arrival at Mayagan, 
the wounded men were treated by the hospital 
assistant at the post, and a telegram was at 
once dispatched to headquarters for doolies 
(ambulances) to be sent out. While the wounds 
were being dressed the ¢hugvi of Mayagan was 
sent for and told to fetch villagers to identify 
the wounded dacoit. Two of the natives 
positively identified him as being Yan Gyi Aung. 

To make a long story short, Yan Gyi Aung’s 
identity was subsequently established beyond all 
doubt, and, after lying in the hospital for over 
four weeks recovering from his wound, he was 
at last pronounced fit to stand his trial for the 
many dacoities and murders he had committed, 
and was removed to the lock-up to await his 
trial. The lock-up in those days was a very 
primitive affair, consisting of an outside bamboo 
stockade with an inner palisade of strong up- 
tight logs of timber, the prisoners being attached 
by means of leg fetters to long chains running 
lengthwise across the inner palisade. While 
confined in this lock-up with about fifty other 
prisoners, Yan Gyi Aung concocted a scheme 
for escaping. 

At the time selected for the escape, Surboland 
Khan, who had in the meantime been trans- 
ferred to headquarters, happened to be one of 
the two sentries over the prisoners. Shortly 
after midnight all the prisoners suddenly 
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jumped to their feet and began shouting and 
gesticulating at the two sentries in order to 
distract their attention, while Yan Gyi Aung and 
another man, who had managed by some 
means to remove their fetters, made a dash 
for the palisade and began climbing over. Yan 
Gyi Aung, however, had not taken into account 
the wound in his thigh, nor the cool-headedness 
of Surboland Khan. The latter at once grasped 
the situation and made a dash for Yan Gyi 
Aung, who was endeavouring to clamber over 
the palisade, lunging fiercely at him with 
his bayonet and pinning him to the palisade 
like a beetle transfixed by a pin. Here he 
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“Yan Gyi Aung was endeavouring to 
climb over the palisade.”” 


held him until help arrived. The bayonet 
had passed clean through the hapless Yan Gyi 
Aung and had embedded its point at least an 
inch into the timber, a mighty lunge well driven 
home. While pinned to the palisade Yan Gyi 
Aung must have tasted some of the tortures he 
had inflicted on his many victims, whom he had 
cruelly tortured and murdered. 

He died two days afterwards from the effects 
of the bayonet wound, and, though he thus 
cheated the hangman, his death was a more 
violent and painful one than hanging would have 
been, and a fitting end for an unspeakable 
tuffian. 


The Lost Nugget. 


BY B. J. HYDE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REID KBELLIE. 


A tale of the Australian desert, told to the author—who has had considerable experience of the 


country--by a veteran prospector. 


‘““With many other people who have heard the story,” writes 


Mr. Hyde, “I am convinced that the narrative is absolutely true in all essential details.” 


WAY out in the centre of Australia 
there exists during dry seasons an 
immense area of country as im- 
passable by ordinary means of transit 
as the Sahara Desert. 

In good seasons, when rain is plentiful, water 
is to be found in abundance at comparatively 
short and easily negotiable distances. Then 
comes a drought; no rain falls for months, or 
perhaps years, and one by one the waterholes 
dry up, till even waters that the blacks declare 
are permanent vanish completely. 

For all practical stock-rearing purposes the 
land is as useless and inaccessitle as the summit 
of the Himalayas, and there are no inhabitants 
save a few wandering tribes of more or less 
hostile blacks. 

Wayfarers in this region nowadays are few 
and far between. Once, however, things were 
different. Hardy pioneers entered it, on foot, 
on horseback, with teams and wagons, built 
houses, reared stock, and survived one or two 
minor droughts. Then, inevitably, the tide 
turned. Grass and water vanished as though by 
magic, and the erstwhile smiling country became 
again a great dry-land sea, over which rolled 
billows of sand which buried the squatters’ 
laboriously-constructed fences and smothered 


their deserted homesteads till not a vestige of 


them remained. 

In spite of all this, however, there still remains 
a fatal magnetic attraction about this accursed 
land, that continues occasionally to tempt human 
beings to their doom, for there—or rather, in the 
well-watcred ranges beyond—it is rumoured that 


gold is to be found in quantities beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

The ranges have been ransacked by pro- 
spectors and found wanting; there has never 
been anything like a rush, and no tangible 
evidence has ever been forthcoming as to the 
existence of the precious metal. 

Many have essayed the quest; few have 
returned. Fewer still have vouchsafed any 
information, for “ fossickers” and prospectors 
are not given to disclosing their hard - won 
secrets. 

It is upon the outskirts of a particularly 
treacherous and dangerous desert death-trap, 
which has earned for itself the ominous title of 
the “ Devil’s Belt,” on account of the numerous 
tragedies known to have been enacted in its 
trackless depths, that the scene of this story is 
laid, some thirty years ago. 

Round a camp-fire that fitfully illuminated 
their swarthy faces sat four prospectors, each 
wrapped in his own thoughts, enjoying a stnoke 
before turning in after a hard day’s work. 

All around them was dense scrub, while in 
the half-light outside the circle of radiance from 
the fire stood a primitive windlass. 

They sat gloomily puffing clouds sf tobacco 
smoke and staring fixedly at the fire, for their 
luck had not been of the best. 

Suddenly an unexpected sound caused every 
member of the party to sit bolt upright and 
listen intently. Nothing was audible, however, 
save the incessant croaking of the frogs and the 
occasional howl of a dingo or the mournful 
wail of a curlew. For a little while they 
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listened, and then the sound that had first 
attracted their attention was repeated—the 


unmistakable Australian bush call, a faint, far-* 


away “Coo-e-e.” After another interval they 
heard it a third time. 

“Someone bushed, perhaps,” remarked one, 
laconically. ‘ Better answer.” 

Without a word all four men rose and, making 
trumpets of their hands, sent forth in unison a 
prolonged “ Coo-e-e” that startled the dingoes 
for miles around. 

A pause of intent listening ensued, and then 
came the faint answer. 

“Better go and find him,” suggested the 
leader of the party, Mike by name. “You 
keep the fire up, Tim, while we are gone.” 

Tim did as requested, and also set fire toa 
dead tree near by to serve as a signal. Calls 
and replies neared one another till they ceased, 
and then Tim, knowing that the stranger had 
been found, set about making some fresh tea. 

A strange, gaunt, emaciated figure it was that 
subsequently entered the ring of firelight, and 
stranger still was the tale he told us over that 
camp fire after his immediate wants had been 
attended tor 

It was a tale that thrilled us all, as it would 
have done anyone else who has once been 
smitten with and experienced the delirium of 
that highly-contagious disease known as “ gold 
fever.” 

It was the story of the finding of that dream 
of every miner—a colossal nugget. It was a 
narrative full of grim tragedy, and a pathos only 
to be realized by men who have achieved the 
height of their worldly ambition only to find 
Dead Sea fruit as the result of their labours. 

The story lost nothing in the telling from 
- the uncouth appearance of the narrator, our 
surroundings and proximity to the actual scene, 
and the state of armed truce which existed 
between ourselves and the blacks in our 
immediate neighbourhood. Here is the story 
the stranger told, set down much as he related it. 


This is the first pipe I have smoked for 
two years (he puffed delightedly at Tim’s 
treasured briar). We—that is Bill, Jake, Harry, 
and myself — were mates, and we pegged out a 
claim not very far from here. It proved nothing 
extra good, so we sold it for a fair sum and 
decided to try elsewhere. We had been long 
enough on the edge of the Devil's Belt to 
know its story and see many start to cross it 
and few return. You have all heard the same 
things, so I need not repeat the warnings we 
received before we made up our minds to try 
to succeed where so many others had failed. 

We bought a wagon and a team of staunch 


hard bullocks and started to cross the Belt. 
The season, which had been exceptionally good, 
continued so. In three weeks we reached the 
ranges and found a small, naturally-enclosed 
valley, which required only a few short 
lines of fencing here and there to render 
it a safe and secure pasture for our cattle. 
This done, we started to look for the gold. 
How we found it is a long story and a 
romantic one, but all I need tell you is that 
in our workings we unearthed the largest 
nugget the world has ever seen. It was so large 
that it required the assistance of our bullocks to 
raise it on to the wagon, where it remained for 
three solid but not altogether uneventful years 
before the rains fell sufficiently heavily upon the 
Belt to enable us to make an attempt to cross 
with the wagon with any chance of success.” 

We had taken a large quantity of powder and 
caps, and also cartridge reloading outfits with us, 
so that we had ample ammunition. In fact, our 
load on the outgoing journey had consisted 
principally of water tanks and the outfit necessary 
for an almost unlimited sojourn in the wilds. 

It was tantalizing and monotonous to be 
compelled to stay out there month after month 
and year after year, our object accomplished and 
an ample fortune ready for us all, simply waiting 
for rain to enable us to transport it to the 
haunts of our fellow-men, where we could reap 
the reward of our success. 

Twice we were attacked by hostile blacks, but 
we succeeded in beating them off. 

There was game in abundance, and we cul- 
tivated maize from some we had brought to feed 
the bullocks in the desert. In fact, we could 
have ended our lives there quite comfortably 
had we been so disposed. 

Our one thought and topic of conversation 
during all this time was “rain,” or rather the 
absence of it, for though we had an ample rain- 
fall in our little valley it never seemed even to 
moisten the Belt. All things come to those that 
wait, however, and at last rain fell on the desert. 
We made a series of expeditions to map out the 
best route; then we yoked up the oxen and 
started, trusting that the rains would continue 
so that we could get across as we had done 
before. 

We covered up all traces of our work, so it 
will be only by the remotest chance that the 
spot where we found the big nugget will ever be 
re-discovered. 

With high hopes and a firm determination to 
conquer we turned our backs upon the smiling 
security of the valley that had so long been our . 
home, and headed slowly out to face once more 
the terrors of the Devil’s Belt. The load on 
the wagon was not a heavy one as loads go, 
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but we had lost four of our best and most 
trusty bullocks, speared by the blacks, and 
luck was against us from the start. Not a drop 
of rain fell, though immense black storm- 
clouds that seemed to hold a perfect deluge 
drifted over our heads, to empty themselves 
upon the more favoured regions we had left. 
Soon two of our bullocks fell sick and died, 
so we jettisoned every article that was not abso- 
lutely indispensable and walked ourselves to 
lighten the load. Progress with our diminished 
team grew slower and slower as we advanced, 
and fodder grew scarcer and scarcer till there was 
nothing but dry bushes. Water-holes that the 
rains had only partially filled dwindled alarmingly. 
One of our bullocks got bogged at the edge of 
one of these fast-disappearing pools and we had 
no end of trouble to get him out. When we 
did he promptly fell sick, and could not travel 
for two days. We waited beside the water 
hoping that it would rain, but it did not. 

Every day—nay, every hour—is of vital 
importance when one is making a dash across a 
fast-drying desert, and that delay, as it subse- 
quently proved, was fatal. 

The next waterhole we struck was dry, so we 
were compelled to make a forced march to the 
next. This one also was very low, so our only 
hope lay in making another forced journey, out 
of the line we had mapped for ourselves, so as 
to strike a large waterhole that we knew of some 
distance out of our track. We hoped, however, 
to give our bullocks a day or two’s rest there 
before making our final dash for the inhabited 
regions beyond. 

As we neared this haven of refuge, after a 
prolonged and desperate journey that brought 
our bullocks to the very last stage of exhaustion, 
Jake went ahead to reconnoitre. 

Eagerly we watched the dark speck toiling 
over the desert and up a ridge some mile or so 
ahead of us. He reached the crest of the high 
ground and stood for a second silhouetted 
against the sky-line. Then the far away figure 
was seen to throw up its arms with a gesture 
of despair so intense as to be unmistakable 
even at that distance. 

Words were not necessary to bring home to 
us the awful import of that gesture. We all 
knew what he had seen just as well as though 
the despairing cry, “Good heavens! it’s dry /” 
had actually sounded in our ears. 

The wagon had halted on the summit of a 
low sand-hill, and our poor oxen were lying 
prostrate in the dust. 

“We are done, boys,” were Jake’s first words 
when he returned. “It is as dry as a bone!” 

Well did we know the slender chance that 
alone remained. It was to abandon wagon, 


gold—everything save our water-bags—and face 
on foot the agonies of that most hideous of all 
deaths, the fate that had already fallen to the 
lot of so many haple:s wanderers in the waterless 
wilds of the Devil’s Belt. 

With one accord we turned to look at the 
cause of it all—the great nugget—and as we did 
so a strange thing happened. Gusts of heated 
air were coming in fitful puffs across the desert, 
and, as we turned, one, a trifle more violent 
than the rest, caught the corner of the tarpaulin 
that covered our nugget, and blew it back so 
that the rounded end of the dull yellow mass 
beneath was revealed. 

As we gazed spellbound the sun illuminated 
a number of small pieces of outcropping quartz, 
and this, combined with its natural shape, 
caused the end of the nugget to assume a 
striking resemblance to a death’s head, with 
rows of gleaming teeth that seemed to chatter 
and jibe at us. 

Oh ! the irony of it all! After all those years 
of hardships, perils, and hope deferred, after 
success had crowned our efforts more richly 
than we had ever dared to hope—after all this 
we must abandon the prize in our grasp in a 
last desperate effort to save our lives. The 
agony of that moment when we realized that 
the treasure we had staked and in all probability 
lost our lives for was but Dead Sea fruit, was 
too keen for words. 

Our gallant team lay prostrate in such dire 
distress that no further help could be looked for 
from them. Not another inch could the wagon 
be shifted. To leave it there boldly on the 
skyline was to attract certain inspection by any 
human being who in future chanced to risk the 
perils of the desert. The thought maddened 
us; the bare idea that strangers might, and 
probably would, discover and appropriate our 
hard-won treasure was unbearable. Just then, 
in spite of our peril, there was but one thought 
common to us all: if we could not have 
the nugget no one else should, if we could 
prevent it. 

With what strength remained to us we levered 
our nugget off the wagon and rolled it down 
the incline up which it had been dragged with 
so much labour. Far out on the hard plain was 
a patch of sand, and deep down in this we 
buried it, subsequently covering up all traces 
with infinite care. 

Our next thought was to unyoke the oxen and 
let them loose to take what little chance there 
was of saving themselves. It was’ the only 
reward we could give them for their long and 
patient service, and this act of humanity, which 
many in our plight might not have troubled 
about, brought its own reward in due course. 
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Next, seated beneath the wagon for the sake 
of its shade, each of us scratched a plan that 
would enable him to locate the nugget in the 
unlikely event of any of us getting through and 
being able to return. 

Solemnly we swore that if ever it was re- 
covered the fortunate one or ones would do 


we parted, Jake, Harry, and myself heading 
in the direction we thought the nearest water 
was to be found. 

For three days we struggled on, and then 
my memory became blank. I awoke to find 
myself alone at the foot of a stunted tree ; I had 
lost all sense of direction, but realized that it 


resemblance to a death's head, with rows of gleaming teeth that seemed to chatter and jibe at us.” 


| “The sun illuminated a number of pieces of outcropping quartz and caused the end of the nugget to assume a striking | 


the right thing by the relatives of the re- 
mainder of the party. 

One ceremony yet remained, and that was 
the scrupulously fair sharing-out of the small 
remaining stock of water into our separate 
water-bags. 

The order then was sauve gui peut, each taking 
or leaving whatever he chose. All of us, I think, 
retained a revolver for use in the last extremity. 

Bill elected to turn back, saying that at any 
rate he would have the wheel-tracks to guide 
him and keep him straight to the last. 

We knew he could not possibly get back 
unless it rained, but we did not attempt to 
dissuade him, and in the cool of the evening 


was midday. I had evidently been placed 
where I found myself, for my water-bottle, still 
hanging to my belt, bore a scrawled message 
written with a lump of hard earth, “ Water 
straight ahead.” 

Brave men and true, those who could wait 
to drag me into the shade, such as it was, and 


_ write that message in such circumstances, and 


suffering as they must have been. 

Before me stretched a great arid waste from 
which the heat rose as from the top of a furnace. 
My feet were swollen and so sore: that it 
seemed useless to attempt to cross that 
dreadful parched wilderness, so I resolved to 
end it all before reason left me. I reached for 
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my revolver, but even as my fingers closed 
upon the butt I noticed a tiny speck far out on 
the plain. Nearer still there was another, and 
yet nearer a third. 

‘They were moving very slowly, but. still 
unddubtedly moving. I fell to watching them 
listlessly, wondering what manner of living thing 
could exist upon that blistering, sun-baked plain, 
and why they were moving instead of remaining 
in what little shade there was. 

The truth flashed upon me in a moment later 
and I shouted, as though to my late companions, 
“The bullocks! The bullocks! They can smell 
water !” 

It all seemed like a miracle. If they could 
find water there was just a chance that I might 
reach it as well. 

Joyfully I rose to my feet and, hope once 
more urging me to make another effort, I 
seemed to gather fresh strength as I dodged 
slowly from one tiny patch of shade to another 
in order to keep the oxen in view till the coming 
of evening permitted me to follow more closely. 
I lost sight of the cattle during the night, but 
noted their line and followed that. 

The sun was beginning to get hot the next 
morning when, to my intense joy, I sighted on 
the horizon a clump of trees that my knowledge 
of the bush told me must contain a waterhole. 

I was overwhelmed by a sense of deep thank- 
fulness. New strength seemed miraculously 
infused into my aching limbs, and with its 
return came also an irresistible desire to rush 
wildly forward towards the far-distant sanctuary. 

So overpowering was this desire to seek 
relief from the torments of thirst that I con- 
tinued to hobble forward heedless of the 
increasing heat. I had not gone very far, 
however, before I stumbled and fell, striking 
my head against the root of a tree as I did so. 
I got up again and went on till my eyes grew 
dim and my senses reeled. Then I blundered 
and fell again, struggled to rise, failed, and 
finally lapsed into unconsciousness. 

Fortune had favoured me once more, for the 
spot on which I fell was beneath a stunted tree 
that gave a vestige of shade and stood on the 
very edge of a sea of sand-dunes that lay 
between me and the still-distant oasis. Had I 
embarked upon that sea I should have been 
irretrievably lost. 

With returning consciousness my strength of 
will returned. By an almost incredible effort I 
forced myself to lie still, crushing down the 
insane desire to rush on to an inevitable and 
awful doom. 

I fell to. scratching a message upon my 
pannikin to while away the time till the sun 
dropped sufficiently low to warrant my making 


Jake! 


my final bid for life. All that evening and 
through the night I staggered on, on, towards 
the yoal that seemed to get no nearer, till 
at last I could distinguish the frogs’ chorus 
rising true and sweet ahead. It sounded 
more beautiful to me than the finest music 
ever produced. 

Once again did fortune favour me, for there 
was a full moon illuminating the scene with 
remarkable distinctness. Never to my dying 
day shall I forget the sight I saw that night as I 
crawled over the last ridge that hid the water 
from my view. : 

At its best’it was but a tiny hole, though deep 
in the centre. After the long drought all that 
remained was a stagnant pool of green slime 
surrounded by a broad belt of mud, the whole 
fringed with a girdle of dry reeds. I was about 
to make straight for the water when four motion- 
less objects in the mud attracted my attention. 
Three were bullocks—our bullocks—but, horror 
of horrors, the fourth was a man—my mate, 


All four were dead, held fast in the treacher- 
ous slimy mud from which no victim can hope 
to escape unaided, once it has laid its foul grasp 
upon him. Even in my extremity I retained 
sufficient will-power to heed the ghastly warning 
and look round to see if there was any other 
way of reaching the water. On the far side of 
the waterhole I saw a large tree had been felled 
so that the topmost branches actually lay in the 
water, the trunk forming a bridge over the 
otherwise impassable morass. 

On the right, among the trees, gleamed 
the dying embers of a blackfellows’ fire. I 
commenced to skirt the reeds to the left, as 
that was the nearest way. In reality it was 
not far, yet it seemed miles, and at last I 
was reduced to crawling on all fours. 

On my way round I came across another 
horror. It was Harry, lying stiff and stark, 
with a spear through his back and his head 
smashed in bya nulla-nulla. I took his revolver 
and crawled on, vowing vengeance on his 
murderers. 

I realized that there were other worse 
dangers even than the mud; however, I was 
too far gone to heed or care much for any- 
thing save water, so I groped my way blindly 
on till I reached the tree-trunk. Crawling 
out along it, I drank my fill of the warm 
slimy water, which tasted like heaven-sent 
nectar. Then, forgetful of my danger, I stripped 
and plunged into the pool. Presently, however, 
my sense of relief as I lay revelling in the 
delight of that bath was rudely interrupted. 

Daylight had come with the suddenness 
peculiar to tropical regions, and the sun was 
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just showing above the horizon when a shadow 
crossing my face caused me to look up. The 
long-drawn shadow had been cast by two black 
fellows running, spear in hand, along the bank 
towards the tree! 

Never do I see the sun rise without recalling 
the frantic race that ensued. With the frenzied 
agility of a hunted wild-cat I sprang and 
scrambled to get my revolvers, which were stuck 
in a forked branch, while the black fellows raced 
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“saw red” and, naked as I was, ran along the 
tree-trunk with a revolver in each hand, 
miraculously escaping a shower of spears hurled 
at me as I went. 

With an exultant whoop I leapt among the 
black fellows like a wild beast, blazing blindly 
yet with uncanny accuracy at everything black, 
utterly oblivious of everything save an insatiable 
thirst for bloodshed. Well did I revenge the 
murder of my late companion that day ! 


| “Three were bullocks—our bullocks—but, horror of horrors, the fourth was a man—my mate, Jake!” | 


along that tree-trunk with the speed and sureness 
of foot of which only the wildest of wild men 
are capable in emergencies. 

But they were just a second too late. The 
foremost hurled his spear as he came. It 
pierced my left arm; then bang! bang! went 
my revolver. With ear-piercing yells, first one 
dusky form and then the other bounded high 
into the air, pitched headlong into the quivering 
mire, floundered like a stricken porpoise for a 
few seconds, and was still. 

At the sound of the shots other dusky figures 
came running along the bank and gathered 
in a cluster at the far end of the tree. How it 
happened I don’t exactly know, but I suddenly 


The onslaught was too much for the nerves 
of the savages and they scattered, scuttling like 
kangaroo rats across the plain before I fired my 
last shot, which was lucky for me. 

I was wounded in several places, painfully 
but not seriously, and I realized that it behoved 
me, if I was to save my skin, to get a move on 
before they recovered from their panic. 

Quickly I slipped into my clothes, filled my 
water-bag, and also the one I found beside 
Harry’s body. Next I set out to explore the 
blacks’ camp. All the /udras—women—had 
fled in the wake of their lords and masters, 
leaving everything behind, so I helped myself 
to all the food that I required. 
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Then I set off as quick as I could go. I had 
but one single cartridge left, and I knew well 
that the blacks would inevitably return sooner 
or later, follow me, and attempt to spear me. 

To have attempted to cover up my tracks 
from their sharp eyes would have been ridicu- 
lous, and would, moreover, have been inter- 
preted as a sign of fear that would have simply 
brought them hot foot upon me. Choosing the 
direction I thought the best and shortest to 
civilization, 1 struck boldly out into the desert 
once again. ‘To my joy, on the second day I 
sighted this low range of timber-clad hills, and 
knew that at any rate I had escaped the perils 
of the Belt, though I also became aware that I 
was being followed, at a discreet distance. ‘The 
blacks had no stomach for another fight in the 
open like the last. What they relied upon was 
a chance to steal in upon me unawares. They 
had little chance -of doing this in the open 
desert, as I travelled at night, while they, in 
common with all other Australian blacks, were 
afraid to move from their camp in the dark. 

I realized that they were watching me as a cat 
watches a mouse, confident that their chance 
would come when I fell exhausted in the desert, 
or reached the wooded country, which afforded 
so much better cover. Thinking that they 
might go on ahead and lie in ambush for me, 
I made my last camp in as prominent a place 
as possible, as though I intended to remain 
there the night. I waited till after dark before 
moving, and then slipped off, heading for a 
point some miles out of the direct line. 

I reached the timber in safety, and found 
water in plenty; moreover, I had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that J had outwitted my 
pursuers, for the time being, at any rate, for 
from the top of a hill [ saw them trooping back 
out into the desert again to pick up my tracks. 

A plan occurred to me to scare away these 
superstitious natives, as fighting was quite out 
of the question with only one cartridge. The 
idea was suggested by my picking up an 
extremely curious root, shaped at one end like 
the foot of some monstrous bird. With a little 
trimming up this, when pressed down on soft 


ground, would make what appeared to be the 
footmarks of some huge and fearsome creature. 
A suitable spot for trying the experiment, and 
which afforded a point of vantage from which I 
could note the result, was near at hand in the 
shape of a huge hollow tree standing on a patch 
of sandy ground. 

First I walked straight across this patch, 
making “devil tracks” on either side of my 
own footmarks with the root, as though the 
creature had been following me. I then turned 
and, coming back to the tree from the far side, 
clambered up into a great hollow branch that 
had a hole through which I could obtain a full 
view of all that transpired with the least possible 
chance of being seen. 

Presently, along they came—-four of them, 
with spears ready and eyes and ears on the 
alert—following in my tracks. As the foremost 
came suddenly upon the first ‘devil track” he 
gave an awful yell and, shaking with terror, 
pointed it out to his companions. I selected 
this moment to emit into the cavernous recesses 
of the great tree the most unearthly, blood- 
curdling scream of which I was capable. 
That did the trick. Shrieking in mortal terror 
and evidently scared out of their senses 
the blacks bolted down the hill in mad panic 
shouting ‘ Coochee, Coochee ” (“the devil, the 
devil”). Other black fellows coming up the hill 
saw them coming, and without waiting for ex- 
planations turned and fled incontinently. 

1 knew from the manner of their flight that 
wild horses could not drag them again within 
miles of the place, nor would anything induce 
them to follow my tracks any more lest ‘ Coo- 
chee” should catch them as he had seemingly 
caught me. 

It was a relief to feel safe from further pursuit, 
but I was footsore and weary ; my wounds, too, 
were stiff and painful, and I doubt if I should 
have been able to pull through after all had I 
not fortunately seen your camp fire. 

Some day, perhaps, I may go back and re- 
cover the great nugget, but not until after some 
heavy rains that will make the Devil's Belt 
less of a death-trap than it is at present. 


[Un our next issue will be told the sequel to this remarkable story—how the prospectors sought 
Jor the missing gold, their strange experiences, and how the nugget was 
finally lost for good and all.) 
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An interesting collection of ‘ follies” 

and “ freaks” from all parts of England. 

As the author says, one has only to 

roam the countryside to light upon 

structures with which are connected 
the most extraordinary stories. 


A sham “ruined castle” at Dinton, near Aylesbury. 
From a Photograph. 


ae os as a oo a came ecemecamme 
ROSAIC as building may seem, it is 
in fact every whit as romantic as 
gold-mining or any other of man’s 
pursuits. The “seeing eye” has 
only to roam over the countryside, 
and it will light on structures with which are 
connected the strangest stories—stories grave 
and merry, stories of folly and wisdom, of 
faintheartedness and vaulting ambition, of 
great enterprises that died stillborn ; stories, 
in fact, with most of the elements that constitute 
the novelist’s stock-in-trade. 

An interesting class of such structures are 
those representing an unusually lavish expendi- 
ture of time and money, such as the unique 
tower which forms an imposing entrance to 
Eastwell Park, in Kent. Its builder was the 
old Earl of Winchilsea, who left his mark on 
the whole of the territory under his dominion. 
One year, when he was elected churchwarden, 
he cast his reforming eye on the burial-ground, 
then dotted with mounds indicating graves, and 
proposed that it should be levelled and slate 
slabs placed flat on the graves, so that a mowing 
machine could be run over it to keep the grass 
short. Staggered though the vicar was at this 
proposal, he made shift to remark that it would 


not be right to put the parish to so Much expense. The gateway at Eastwell Park, Kent — Although ints are 
s¢ » co! in Kent, thoes used in the facing of this tower were 
Wouldn’t it?” said my lord. ‘‘I am the Soe ral ‘the tapi ck: this somes wae 


parish’s master, and I will do what I like.” From a) each. (Photograph. 


The “Castle,” an Ilford curiosity 
From a] 


So the alterations were made, and the parish 
had to pay a pretty bill in consequence. 


it got quits to the utmost 
of its power, for never- 
more did it appoint the 
Earl churchwarden. 

In further pursuance 
of the policy of making 
Eastwell as fine and 
“select” as possible, the 
Earl pulled down an old 
and historically interest- 
ing residence — Lenacre 
Hall —and_ stopped up 
an ancient footpath that 
ran right across the park. 
When he first attempted 
to deprive the people of 
their rights they opposed 
him, and, at a cost of 
about two hundred 


pounds, gained a victory. . 


But on his returning to 
the attack they offered 
no defence, simply and 
solely because they were 
driven to recognize the 
power of the long purse ; 
and the footpath was 
therefore closed. If, how- 
ever, the parishioners 


catacombs underneath, but is now used as a dwelling-house. 
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were worsted, they were 
not all disposed to sub- 
mit tamely. One of 
them —a_ farmer — was 
determined to “ spite” 
the Earl, and with this 
object planted hops on 
his own land bordering 
the park and included in 
the view from Eastwell 
House. 

His lordship, as had 
been anticipated, was 
much annoyed at having 
such vulgar products— 
to say nothing of the still 
more vulgar people who 
picked them — brought 
within his purview, and 
planted a belt of trees 
right round the garden 
to shut out the obnoxious 
sight. But trees do not 
grow with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd, 
and it was long before 
those set up by the old 
Earl formed an adequate 


screen between the house and the plantation. 
The belt is still pointed out to every visitor to 
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The beginning and end of a great mansion — A wealthy London merchant intended to build @ 
magnificent house at Carshalton, but went bankrupt after finishing the gateway. 


From a Photograph. 
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A church that was never finished —It stands on an 
eminence above the River Parrett, in the Isle of 
From a) Athelney. [ Photograph. 


Eastwell. Perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the park gateway, which, as 
a whole, is a fine work, and in the 
interior of which is a huge picture in 
Italian tile-work, is the flint portion of 
the facing. Flints, as everybody knows, 
are common enough in Kent, but those 
which make up a portion of the facing 
are said to have been specially im- 
ported from Rome, and to have cost 
twopence-halfpenny each to cut square 
and work smooth. 

A more curious variety of “ freak” structures 
are pretentious “ shams ’’—buildings deliberately 
intended to deceive the unwary. Dinton “Castle,” 
near Aylesbury, is a typical specimen of these 
pinchbeck fabrics. At a distance, and even from 
the road, it looks like a medieval stronghold, 
but at close quarters the largeness of its windows 
and the thinness of its walls betray its youth. 
It is‘actually no castle, but a mere lodge erected 
by a former owner of the estate on which it 
stands. 

An Ilford ‘‘ freak,” known locally as :the 
“Castle,” seems to be of the same class; but 
in truth it has a much more curious history. 
Its creator was Sir Charles Raymond, who, 
conceiving the idea of erecting a mausoleum: for 
himself and his family, raised this building for 
use as such. Beneath it he provided extensive 
catacombs, then above them a chapel in, which 
the burial service was to be read on occasion, 
and above that again a room for the accommo- 
dation of mourners. But Sir Charles, like many 
another builder, reckoned without the. other 
party ; for the bishop refused to consecrate the 
structure, which in consequence could not be 
used for the purpos: for which it was intended. 
It is now tenanted, and forms one of the most 
curious dwelling-houses in the kingdom, since, 
despite its size, it contains only four habitable 
rooms, a well-like spiral staircase, which leads 
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Another unfinished church at Hassall, near Sandbach. 
From a Photograph. 


from the chapel to the roof, taking up much of 
the space. 

Akin:to such manifestations of the craze for, 
building are structures which are mute wit- 
nesses of the vanity of human wishes. The most 
remarkable, perhaps, of these melancholy memo- 
rials is the chief “lion” of Carshalton. Bent 
on building a great mansion, Sir William Scawen, 
a.wealthy London merchant, first concentrated 
his attention on the entrance, and set up a fine 
gateway of wrought iron, flanked with sculptures 
by Catalini, the whole two hundred and forty 
feet in width. Before he could proceed any 
farther, however, he failed in business, with 
the-result that the beginning of the proposed 
mansion was also the end. The great gateway, 
notwithstanding that. it has stood for many 
decades, was valued by experts some time back 
at five thousand pounds, and when offered for 
sale by auction three or four years ago, with 
the land attached (worth, it was estimated, 
seven hundred and fifty pounds), was “‘ bought . 
in” at nineteen hundred pounds. Splendid 
indeed would have been a mansion in keeping 
with a gateway worth so large an amount, even 
now. 

All structures which have been left unfinished, 
however, are not illustrations of vaulting ambi- 
tion o’erleaping itself. An instance is a pic- 
turesque ruin’which crowns the ‘‘ Mump,” an 
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eminence rising high above the River Parrett, 
and visible from all parts of the Isle of Athelney 
and over a wide radius of the surrounding country. 
The ruin is that of a large church begun many 
years ago, but never completed. Why it was 
left to the mercy of all the winds that blow is 
uncertain, but possibly the reason was a sudden 
migration of the people from the district. 
About the history of another unfinished church 
—one which stands at Hassall, near Sandbach— 
there is no doubt. A former resident at the 
local hall, a Mr. Lowndes, painfully conscious 
of the lack of provision for the spiritual wants 
of the people in the neighbourhood, determined 
to build a church at his own expense. After 
carefully choosing a site, he gave instructions 
for the erection of a structure in the modern 
style capable of seating four or five hundred 
persons. Work on it was begun in the summer 
of 1836, and was pushed on steadily till the 
day on which Queen Victoria was crowned, 
by which time the building was well 
advanced. The crypts, about ten in number, 
had been put in, the walls and roofs were 
complete, and the scantlings for the floor were 
fixed. Indeed, partly in consequence of the 
national rejoicings, and partly to celebrate the 
progress which had been made, the building 
was smothered in flags and decorations, and was 
the centre of the local festivities. Next day 
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A second-hand gateway at South Mimms— It originally played the part of « triumphal arch in 
ndon at the Restoration, but was transplanted many years ago. 


Mr. Lowndes was seized with an illness which 
quickly proved fatal, and with his passing all 
work on the church ceased. Though the building 
could have been finished at comparatively small 
cost, it was abandoned ; and it has not been 
used since, except by tourists, whose names 
“hallow and adom it,” as Mark Twain said of 
those on the ruins of Cain’s Altar, by the thou- 
sand. 

Another curious variety of structures are 
those which have been transplanted. The 
ceaseless change in crowded cities constantly 
brings about the demolition of buildings, etc., 
which have outlasted their utility, and the mate- 
rial of which they are composed is either sold 
piecemeal and incorporated in new—or nominally 
new—structures or wholly re-erected on other 
sites. Large quantities of such stuff are sold 
for building purposes, though they often prove 
bad investments. When Belle Vue Prison, 
Manchester, was pulled down, a sanguine gentle- 
man thought he saw his way to running up some 
cottages for next to nothing, and to this end 
bought a number of the stones ; but they were 
so large, and the cost of working them was so 
great, that his houses were more expensive than 
they would have been had he used absolutely 
new materials throughout. 

No structure was ever more scattered owing 
to this form of speculation than old London 

4 Bridge, which is now dis- 
= tributed all over the south 
“OS of England. Some of the 
balustrades are round a 
fountain at Banktower, 
Sheerness ; others are at 
the land end of the pier 
at Herne Bay; one of 
the alcoves is a feature 
of Victoria Park, in East 
London; and many of 
the stones went to build 
Ingress Abbey, Green- 
hithe—a lordly dwelling- 
housewhichcost a fabulous 
sum. Its owner said that 
after he had spent a hun- 
dred thousand pounds on 
it he “abandoned the 
attempt to keep the 
account” ! 

Few bits of old London, 
however, have had 
stranger adventures than 
the railings which formerly 
enclosed the space in front 
of St. Paul’s, and which 
cost no less than eleven 
thousand two hundred 
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pounds and orig nally 
weighed two hundred tons. 
These are to-day fragmen- 
tarily represented in all 
parts of the civilized world. 
The largest portion was 
bought by a man for no 
other reason than that he 
had, when young and poor, 
courted his wife near the 
Cathedral. He consigned 
his purchase to America, 
where he had made a for- 
tune and was then living, 
with the intention of giving 
his helpmeet a pleasant sur- 
prise. Andso he did, though 
not so soon, nor to such a 
degree, as he had contem- 
plated. The ship which 
should have carried the 
ironwork safely across the 
Western Ocean sank at sea, 
and only a part of the rail- 
ings was recovered. That 
part now surrounds his wife s 
grave at Toronto. 

Perhapsthe most remarkable 
scrap of old London out of 
town is Temple Bar, which 
stands at the entrance to 
Theobald’s Park, near Ches- 
hunt. Removed from _ its 
original site in 1879, it lay in 
a heap, disintegrated, till 1887, 
when it was given to Sir H. B. 
Meux, who set 1t up anew on 
its present site a year later. 
Very curious, however, is the 
gateway of Dyrham Park, 
South Mimms, since it bears 
witness that transplanting 
London structures in the 
country has been going on for 
centuries. It originally played 
the part of a triumphalarch at 
the Restoration, when Charles 
II. entered Whitehall amid the 
acclamations of the people. 

One of the little - known 
effects of the traffic in 
second-hand building materials must not be 
overlooked. It is this—that to such traffic we 
owe many grotesque “ freaks” in building. 
Stones, ironwork, etc., are pressed into service 
somehow, whether they are suitable or not, and 
the results are frequently amazing. What, for 
instance, less likely to serve as a churchyard gate 


than a prison window? Yet the entrance—and 
Vol. xxviii. —34, 


A curious church annexe at Laindon, 
Essex. 
From a Photograph. 


A “freak” belfry. 
From a Photograph. 


an odd entrance it is—to a church- 
yard in Canning Town was for- 
merly a window in Newgate ! 
Again, had it not been for a 
timely purchase of second - hand 
stone, the monstrous tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, Haggerston, would 
never have been built. The con- 
tractor for the edifice, having 
bought a quantity of Bath stone 
which had formed part of a house, 
informed the building committee 
that he could afford to build them 
a splendid tower for a mere 
nothing, whereupon he was told 
to do the best he could for a 
specified sum, which was all that 
could be spared for a tower. So 
he went ahead without more ado, 
constructing a sort of parody ot 
Boston “Stump.” When he had got as high 
as he could go for the money, he clapped a little 
tower with pinnacles on top of his work, and then 
left it, a marvel to everybody who does not know 
its strange story. 

There are, too, hosts of “ freak” structures 
which are curious in themselves, apart from their 
history or associations. Very rare, if not 
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A tower that strayed—It is situated about half « mile away from 
From a\ the church it belongs to. | Photograph. 


unique, is a singular annexe to the west end of 
Laindon Church, Essex. Built of red brick, 
plaster, and timber, and containing two rooms 
forming an upper and a lower floor, it is an 


“anchor hold,” or priest’s house, dating from a ° 


time when the district was much more sparsely 
populated than it is now. For many years it 
was the residence of the priest, who had a fine 
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SS Some curious legends @djuncts are such as stand 


prospect from its latticed 
windows, and who could 
dass through a doorway 
directly into the church. 
Subsequently, and up to 
about ten years ago, itwas 
occupied by the parish 
clerk or the sexton, and 
on Sundays the attention 
of the congregation was 
frequently switched from 
heavenly to mundane 
things by the sounds of 
culinary operations that 
echoed through thechurch 
from the direction of the 
old house. When its days 
as a dwelling were over, 
it was for a time used as 
a school, and it now serves 
as a vestry. ie 
Stranger Still. is a 
wooden structure near 
the church at Brookland, 
Kent — one of the de- 
tached bell- towers that 
are strewn over the coun- 
try. The meanest of these 


cluster round thisex- gt Wix and Wrabness, 
* traordinary Sineaoh, Essex—wooden cages, in 
which hang one or more 
bells ; but the most distant from the church to 
which it belongs is the prime curiosity of Warms- 
worth, near Doncaster. Connected with this re- 
markable structure 13 the great local joke, which 
was once used with well-nigh deadly effect on a 
verger at St. Paul’s. While a native of the village 
was “doing” London he visited the Cathedral, 
with which, of course, he was much impressed. 
He simulated indifference, however, and finally 
remarked that he “ didn’t think much of it.” 

“Not think much of it!” gasped the verger. 

“No, I don’t,’ said the Warmsworthian. 
“Why, we’ve got a church at home half a mile 
long!” 

And, as a fact, the tower of the church ‘in his 
village is rather more than half a mile from the 
fabric itself ! ‘ 

In style and construction the belfry at Brook- 
land is unique. It resembles three gigantic 
candle-extinguishers set on top of one another, 
and, though apparently somewhat flimsy, is 
actually very massive. The interior is amaze 
of crossed beams and girders, some of which are 
eighteen inches square. 

Many stories are told to account’ for the 
character and detachment of this singular belfry, 
It is said that it was originally built on the 
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edifice, and that so much laxity was shown in 
the marshland in regard to marriage that, when 
at last a maiden came to church to be married, 
the tower leapt to the ground in amazement at 
so rare a happening ! 

Another legend relates how shortness of money 
imposed the detachment of the belfry. Some 
marshmen, it is stated, agreed with a builder 
for the erection of a steeple, which he proceeded 
to construct on the ground. 

“How will you get it on the church ?” the 
village sages asked, as they watched it rising 
higher and higher and absorbing tons of good 
Wealdean oak. 

But the builder, like Brer Rabbit, said nothing. 
He stuck to his job in silence, holding his peace 
till the work was finished and he went to the 
committee for payment. 

“ That’s all very well,” said the chairman of 
that body. ‘‘ We want the steeple on the church, 
not on the ground.” 

“Very good,” quoth the builder ; “ but you 
must pay extra. All I contracted to do was to 
build the tower from your designs, and that I 
have done.” 

Great was then the consternation in the 
village. But the builder was master of the 
situation, and, as no money remained in hand 
after he had been paid the amount stipulated, 
the belfry had to be left where it had, for 
convenience, been 
built. 

What, however, was 
the actual reason for the 
perpetration of the 
Brookland =“ freak ” ? 
The design is inexplic- 
able, but the detachment 
need not puzzle any- 
body. In general the 
isolation of a belfry can 
be accounted for in one 
of three ways. It was 
originally part of an 
earlier building or 
erected for purposes of 
defence ; it was intended 
merely as a temporary 
makeshift, lack of 
money preventing, at 
the time the fabric was 
built, the addition to 
the church itself of an 
elaborate belfry ; or it 
was isolated owing to 
the instability of the 
foundations. At Brook- 
land the last reason 
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probably operated, and if there was appre- 
hension as regards the security of a heavy 
structure, time has justified it, because the 
wooden belfry, despite its comparative lightness, 
is much out of the perpendicular. 

Of the other building “ freaks ” which form 
so large a part of local curiosities, those which are 
considered such by reason of their having been 
literally set up by one pair of hands are not 
the least remarkable. Several park walls, the 
greatest more than four miles in length, have 
this peculiar distinction ; and in one case—that 
of Hartwell Park, near Aylesbury—the structure 
bears the builder’s initials, just as if it were a 
work of art. 

But the biggest one-man structure in the 
country is Stivichal Church, near Coventry. 
James Green, a native of that city, not only 
worked the stones used in it, but, with the help 
of a single labourer, placed them all in position, 
and, in fact, constructed ‘the whole of it, from 
foundation to turrets. How long it took 
him to accomplish the feat is not clear. He 
is said to have been engaged on the task for 
forty years, but the interval which elapsed 
between the demolition of the old church and 
the opening of the present one was only seven 
years. At all events, Green’s “ record,” like 
many others in connection with building, will 
we may be sure, stand for generations. 
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id to have taken over forty years to erect. 
From a Photograph. 


Down the Fraser 
River on a Raft. 


TOLD BY E. A. JONES AND SET DOWN BY R. B. BENNETT. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The story of a wild four-hundred-and-seventy- mile voyage on a raft down a rapid-strewn river—a ride . 

that no man has attempted since the pioneer days, and which will in all probability never be attempted 

again. Mr. Jones tells his tale modestly enough, but from his straightforward narrative the reader 
can judge for himself how near death came to the plucky voyagers. 
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O adventure in the old days of the 


< | Hudson’s Bay Company, when its 
4 \S hardy employés_ travelled vast 
AXES | distances by primitive methods, 


equals the trip made by E. A. Jones 
and his companions on a raft from Téte Jaune 
Cache, in the Rocky Mountains, to Soda Creek 
—four hundred and seventy miles—down the 
Fraser Riven Mr. Jones arrived in Vancouver 
on July 4th last, quite unconcerned after his 
perilous experience, and little realizing that he 
had done what few men, if any, had ever 
accomplished before. 

Jones’s home is in Edmonton, where he has 
been engaged in the hardware business. A 
year or so ago, when advertisements of Fort 
George real estate had been widely circulated, 
he thought he saw an opportunity to invest a 
small amount of money and get large returns, 
so he bought a lot or two in the new town at 
the junction of the Fraser and Nechaco rivers, 
in the northern interior of British Columbia. 
Being desirous of inspecting his purchase, he 
conceived the idea of taking the Grand Trunk 
Pacific train to the end of the steel, west of 
Edmonton, walking to Téte Jaune Cache, and 
then proceeding on a raft down the Fraser to 
Fort George. In the ordinary way the journey 
was by rail vd Calgary to Ashcroft, and thence 
by automobile stage to Soda Creek, where 
steamer is taken to Fort George. This would 
entail considerable expense for a man of medium 
means. Choosing the water route was an in- 
stance of men who knew nothing about the 
tiver undertaking a trip at the peril of which 
experienced people would have shuddered. 

On May 8th Jones left Edmonton with E. L. 
Wright, and, considering the distance covered 
and the method, with a stop of two weeks at 
Fort George, they reached Vancouver in good 
time. After they left Fort George the raft was 
used to convey the party farther down the 


turbulent river, and from Soda Creek to Ashcroft 
the journey was made on foot. 

After walking, with a pack of fifty pounds 
each, the hundred odd miles between the point 
where the rails of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
ended and Téte Jaune Cache, Jones and Wright 
reached the latter historic point on May 16th. 
It was cold in the pass, the season being late, 
and one morning they woke to find two inches 
of snow on the ground. 

At Téte Jaune Cache Jones and Wright met 
Joseph Black, John Wilkie, and Richard Jordan, 
who also desired to get to Fort George, but had 
not the means. They merged interests and, 
borrowing an auger and a saw, started to work 
on the raft. This was made in two or three 
days, and when completed was of green timber 
about eighteen inches in diameter, twenty-six 
feet long, and six logs wide It was pointed at 
the bow, and at the rear was a huge sweep with 
which to direct the raft’s movements; it was the 
skilful handling of this sweep which saved the 
lives of the party on more than one occasion. 
They were as light-hearted as a party of boys 
when they embarked on the raft on May 22nd, 
their little stock of provisions carefully tied on, 
and a life-line stretched full length down the 
middle of the primitive craft. They did not 
know of the Goat Rapids, very dangerous at low 
water, nor of the Grand Canyon, at the foot of 
which yawns a ceaseless whirlpool, nor of the 
Giscombe Rapids, seven miles long, where a 
whole party of Grand Trunk Pacific surveyors 
lost their lives. I will put the rest of the story in 
the words of Jones himself, as he told it to me. 


It looked like easy going as the raft swung 
into the middle of the river, which is not the 
expansive waterway at that point, eight hundred 
miles from its mouth, that it becomes when, fed 
by numerous streams and large rivers, it rolls its 
turbid flood through the delta. But it was a fine 
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river and we were very 

hopeful. Our stock of. 
provisions was none too 

large, and with the 
addition of three men 

we had to be careful. 

We came down at a 

good time of the year, 

for the. water was rising 

to the spring flood, and 

we did not know that 

we had passed through 

Goat Rapids, though we 

noticed the water was 

rough. We camped from 
night to night, for there 
was no thought of travel- 
ling in the dark. From 
time to time we met 
prospectors, men looking 
for mineral and land, and 
it was from them we got 
particulars of the river, 
and learned that the Goat 
Rapids are very dangerous 
when the water is low. 

Our first thrilling sen- 
sation was at the Grand 
Canyon, one hundred and 
six miles above Fort 
George, which we reached 
on June 3rd. This canyon 
is five hundred yards 
Ieng, and through it the 
water foams icy cold; in 
fact, the water in the 
Fraser is never warm. 
Before going through any 
of these dangerous places 
we moored the raft and 
reconnoitred to see where 
the best channel lay, but 
really there was little to 
choose from. We saw 
the huge rock in the 
canyon, toward one side, 
where a short time be- 
fore some prospectors 
had accidentally — dis- 
covered — gold - bearing 
rock and had staked 
a claim. 

After sizing up the 
canyon we decided to 
start, and once away 
from the shore we shot 
forward quickly. Every- 
one hung on tight, for 
it was only a matter of 
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The ratt on which the trip was made. 
From a Photograph. 


Mr. 


E. A. Jones, 
adventurous trip down the 


From a Photograph. 


A photograph of the raft and i 


start of the journey. 


who here tells the story of his 


Fraser River on a raft. 


its crew, taken just before the 
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a few minutes and keep- 
ing the nose of the raft 
pointed forward. The 
current rushed over the 
hidden rocks in great 
white undulations, and 
as the raft dipped the 
water swept over us all, 
drenching us through 
and through. Almost 
before we had caught 
our breath after the first 
cold douche, we were 
at the bottom of the 
canyon and in the seeth- 
ing whirlpool. This churn- 
ing mass of water is about 
twenty-six feet across, and 
in the centre yawns a 
hole four or five feet in 
diameter. Well for us 
was it that our raft was 
firm, and despite the 
tearing, surging, — whirl 
it easily withstood the 
strain. Right across the 
gaping hole we landed, 
and as I held the sweep 
I dared not think, for it 
looked as if we were 
doomed. Fortunately we 
entered the pool at the 
right time. After a 
minute or two—and a 
minute in that awful 
maelstrom is a long, long 
time—the waters fill up 
and the whirlpool shoots 
everything forth from its - 
circle. As we hung sus- 
pended over the roaring 
chasm, down which 
everything that floats is 
sucked, one of the boys, 
to relieve the tension of 
dismay, shouted to know 
if we were on a rock, 
so tightly had the 
waters grasped us. He 
was close to my ear, 
but it seemed as if I 
heard his voice in a 
dream. Even as I 
tried to think, the pool 
ejected and we were 
thrown to the side, and 
by quick scrambling 
managed to get our tie- 
rope to shore. There 
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we lay wet and gasping, not from over-exertion 
so much as from terror of the danger that had 
threatened us. It was some time before any- 
one spoke, for we realized that not much had 
stood between us and death. 

As our luck would have it we were thrown 
out of the whirlpool up-stream instead of down, 
and if we were to continue our way the whirl- 
pool had still to be crossed. For two hours we 
watched it, as we shivered in our wet clothes. 
We threw sticks in to see which way they went, 
and it was with a very uncomfortable feeling 
that we noticed they invariably shot downward 
into that never-satisfied maw. Once a giant fir, 
over a hundred feet long, with massive roots 
outstretched like arms striving to reach for 
something to save it from destruction, swept 
down the canyon and into the pool. With a 
swirl it was driven to the centre and, after 
hesitating for a moment, as if in a final effort of 
resistance, was reared on end and sucked down. 
It was a black outlook for us, and we realized 
how fortunate we were to have been once 
thrown safely aside. A second attempt might 
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“Right across the gaping hole we landed 


end like the second venture of the diver after 
the golden goblet in Charybdis. We noticed 
that as the vortex vomited all the lighter stuff 
came up, but the big tree remained in the 
depths, 

Had there been any way out of it, we would 
never have gone through the second time. But 
we were a hundred miles from anywhere, with 
our provisions practically exhausted, and it 
simply meant that if we waited another day we 
should have entered on starvation, and in three 
days should have perished miserably in the 
wilds. There was no pathway or settlement 
anywhere near us. 

It was in grim, silent desperation that we 
finally launched the raft, gripped the life-line, 
and, watching when the whirlpool was ready to 
close again, gave a shove-off. We had timed 
the movement to a nicety. As we started to 
whirl, up came the froth and dééris, and away 
we shot down the river into safety. We soon 
scrambled ashore, laughing hysterically at our 
escape. 

As we dried our clothes we realized that we 
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I dared not think, for it looked as if we were doomed.” 


had nothing to laugh about, for we were wet and 
cold and hungry; and our supply of food was so 
limited that what all of us ate would have been 
a meal only for one. Previously we had eked 
out our supply with bear-meat. That day we 
shot a couple of squirrels, and they were very 
welcome. Later we got a moose, but the steaks 
disagreed with us. We had to eat them, never 
theless, for that was aii we had. We begged 
some flour from a couple of halfbreeds we met, 
but they refused us, declaring their own supply 
was short. We learned that at the head of the 
Giscombe Rapids was a store, but that was sixty 
miles away, and there was no way of speeding 
the raft. The day before we reached the store 
we used our last flour, and the day’s rations 
consisted of a pancake each. It was a welcome 
sight to see the store—the first sign of civiliza- 
tion since we left the Cache. We replenished 
our supplies here, and our hardships were at 
an end. 

The ride down the Giscombe Rapids was 
swift. They are seven miles long and turbulent, 
but with the increasing height of water they 
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were not dangerous to our heavy craft. We 
shot down in just a little more than twenty 
minutes, almost with the speed of an express 


train. We did not mind the water as it flew 
over us, for we were well fed. There was no 
whirlpool at the bottom, and the rapidity of the 
ride was exhilarating. 

After that it was an easy run into Fort 
George, where we arrived safely on June 6th. 

When I started from Fort George on 
Coronation Day I had different companions. 
None of the others cared to continue the trip, 
but I did not like to desert the old raft which 
had brought me safely through so far. Although 
I was told that the Fort George and Cotton- 
wood canyons were bad, and very swift with 
swollen waters, I thought I could make them, 
for steamers came through in ordinary times to 
Fort George. So I set out with Angus Mac- 
donald, of Portland, Oregon, who wanted to 
get home, and Arthur Parks. 

In a few hours we reached Fort George 
Canyon. We drew to the shore and took a 
look at the rapids, a quarter of a mile long. 
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“He had hold of the life-line, but half his body and legs hung over the side.” 
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There were three channels, all of them foaming. 
‘They looked terribly dangerous, and we were 
discouraged. It was a miserable trio who sat 
on the bank, with the rain coming down in 
torrents. One of us remarked what a magnifi- 
cent time they were having in London at the 
Coronation almost at that minute, but as we 
looked through the sheets of rain at the 
moaning forest and at the canyon at our feet 
we had not spirit enough to cheer for the 
King and Queen. Finally, although we had 
misgivings, we determined to make the venture. 
Because of my experience, I was captain and 
officiated at the sweep. The 
others did what they could 
with paddles to direct the 
course of the raft safely. 

The Fort George Canyon 
has turns, almost right- 
angled, that made the tnp 
dangerous. We dashed 
through the waves and 
navigated the worst places 
with our hearts in our 
mouths, and soon emerged 
into the greater light at the 
foot of the canyon. The 
rocky walls were past, the 
clear river in front, and a 
shout of joy went up. Just 
at that moment our pro- 
gress was arrested. It felt 
as if a giant hand took 
bold of the raft and 
gradually pulled it back, 
despite the swift current, 
into the foaming whirl- 
pool. It all happened in 
a moment, and as we 
entered the whirl I gripped 
the sweep with desperation. My heart felt as if 
it had sunk into my boots. There was no time 
for thought. The raft for the first time tilted to 
a dangerous angle, and as I jumped to throw 
my weight to right it Parks slipped off the other 
side. He had hold of the lifeline, but half 
his body and legs hung over the side. It looked 
as if he had gone, but I managed to reach him 
and helped him out of the water, which would 
soon have sucked him down. The raft gave a 
swirl just then, and as our heads came out of 
the foam—for we were partly submerged—our 
craft was shot up out of the whirlpool and 
darted off down the river. We almost hugged 
each other in our joy and relief. 

I believe the Fort George Canyon was worse 
than the Grand, and as bad as the Niagara 


fa grizzly bear shot by the Auth 
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whirlpool. We came closer to death there than 
at any time during our trip. With its three 
channels the vortex is terrific. 

The Cottonwood Canyon was a delight in 
comparison. It was straight, and its roughness 
had few terrors. We felt we could shoot any 
rapids if there was no whirlpool at the bottom. 

Oar trip to Soda Creek, a hundred and fifty- 
fiv: miles from Fort George, where the overland 
journey to Ashcroft began, was uneventful. We 
reached there on June 24th, and left next day to 
walk to Ashcroft, one hundred and sixty-five 
miles. I was alone when we arrived at that 
town, which is on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Next day I took the train 
for Vancouver. 


Jones is a man of about 
thirty-five, five feet seven in 
height, slight in build, with 
a light growth of fair hair 
and a sandy, short-cupned 
moustache. As he looks at 
one with a mild blue eye, 
it would hardly be thought 
he was of the kind to 
undertake the formidable 
trip of a desperate voyageur. 
It is odd that throughout 
the West the men with 
nerve, even among the 
“bad” men of the early 
frontier, are nearly always 
of the same mild-mannered 
type—quiet, pleasant, fair- 
complexioned men, appa- 
rently with a hidden reserve 
of grit. Jones was brought 
to me by a friend and told 
his story as if it were not unusual, little thinking 
he had done what no other man had attempted 
since the days when Fraser himself, perhaps, or 
others of the pioneer discoverers, came over 
the Rocky Mountain divide. 

Jones, in all human probability, will be the 
last to make the trip. In a few months two 
new transcontinental lines will steam through 
Téte Jaune Cache, and the days of the river 
traveller will be over for ever. The engines of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific will puff away to Fort 
George and up the Nechaco onward to Prince 
Rupert, while the Canadian Northern Pacific 
locomotives will bear the traveller southward to 
Kamloops and Vancouver. With the coming 
of the iron horse the days of river romance will . 
be only historical remembrance. 
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MEGANTIC. 


THE STORY OF A 
CANADIAN “ROB ROY.” 


BY PETER SPAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE HUNTER. 


Donald Morrison, the “ Megantic Outlaw,” is one of the most pictur. 
esque figures in the annals of Canadian justice. With thousands of 
dollars offered for his capture, he defied the authorities to arrest him, 
and the inhabitants of a whole countryside assisted him to evade 
pursuit, although a miniature army of over a hundred men was sent 
after him. In this remarkable story—the full facts of which are told 
for the first time—the author narrates his adventures while acting 
as “war correspondent at the front ” during the hunt after the outlaw. 


Donald Morrison, 
the ‘* Outlaw of Megantic.” 


Sea OME twenty-three years ago—one 
| June evening—I was sent out by 
the Montreal Daily Star to Sher- 
brooke, Province of Quebec, to 
cover a murder case, in which the 
victim, a Salvation Army girl of about twenty, 
had been found murdered near Danville, 
suspicion having fallen on some of her 
relatives. 

Sherbrooke, and the Eastern townships in 
general, was at that time full of the exploits of 
an individual known as the “ Megantic Outlaw,” 
who, though a force of Provincial Police were 
bunting for him, roamed the country about Lake 
Megantic at will. 

A few small items had crept into the Metro- 
politan dailies about him, but the system of 
correspondence not being very perfect twenty 
years ago as compared with that of to-day, the 
stories had been very vague. 

His case, which seemed to command general 
sympathy, was briefly as follows. 

Donald Morrison, a young man of old High- 
land Scotch stock, had left his father’s farm 
overlooking the Lake to seek his fortune in the 
Western cattle country. 

During his absence his parents had become 
mixed up with moneylenders, and their farm 
had been sold for an unsatisfied mortgage. 

Morrison, rightly or wrongly, had gained the 


impression that they had been cheated out of 
their property, and when he returned from the 
West had announced that he would get satis- 
faction for the wrong done to his parents. 

In view of statements to this effect made 
publicly at different times, a warrant was issued 
for his arrest on. the charge of incendiarism 
when, some time after, the barns of his father’s 
farm, which at that time was being occupied 
by a French-Canadian who had leased it, were 
burned down. 

Morrison publicly disclaimed his guilt, and 
announced that he would never allow himself to 
be arrested alive. 

As the population for miles around Lake 
Megantic, which is a favourite hunting and 
fishing spot for the idle rich of the United 
States, were nearly all Highland Scots, who 
firmly believed in Morrison’s innocence, and 
considered him and his family persecuted, the 
young man received plenty of support, and 
a situation was created which would have found 
a fitting place in one of the novels of Walter 
Scott or Louis Stevenson. In addition to 


- possessing the approval and sympathy of the 


whole countryside, Morrison was known to 
have become a dead shot while in the West, 
and as he had the reputation of having 
acquired the bad habit of carrying a pistol in 
each pocket of his trousers, and shooting 
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through the cloth with deadly aim when 
required, it is no wonder that the rural 


constabulary were not very anxious to have 
a serious encounter with him. 

Their reports, in fact, had been to the effect 
that it was impossible to get close enough to 
him to even make an attempt at arrest, and as 
the result a detachment of Provincial Police 
had been sent from headquarters at Quebec to 
capture him. 

Up to date their efforts had met with as little 
success as those of the local men; and Morrison 
had then been successfully defying the law for 
some months. What is more, he had killed 
a man. 

This kill:ng, however, had also received the 
approval of the people of the district, and 
Morrison himself had announced that he felt 
as guiltless of murder as a new-born babe, and 
had only acted in justifiable self-defence in 
shooting a man who pretended to be an officer 
of the law and was not. He was more than 
ever determined he said, not to surrender or be 
caught alive. 

The facts of the shooting were as _ follows. 
The warrant for Morrison’s arrest had been 
given into the hands of an American who had 
volunteered to effect his arrest. ‘The man had 
only come from across the border a few months 
previously, and it was alleged that he was nota 
Canadian citizen, and in the circumstances 
could not act as an officer. 

This man, who claimed to be a fine pistol 
shot himself, had threatened, it seems, to kill 
Morrison on sight, and had frequently indulged 
in public target-practice as a sort of example of 
what he would do to Morrison when he met 
the latter. 

These tales, naturally, were carried to the 
outlaw by the latter’s supporters, and when the 
two men met one day in broad daylight on the 
narrow sidewalk of Toke Meyantic village, 
there could be only one outcome: one or 
both of them had to dic. 

It was merely a question of who could get 
the drop on the other one first. Morrison 
proved the quicker, and the would-be captor 
was laid low with a single bullet. 

Backed up by public opinion, Morrison 
boldly stalked through the district, using the 
highways, and at times appearing in the village 
itself, calling on his friends and conducting 
himself in general as if warrants for incendiarism 
and murder—for there was a second warrant 
out for him now—were hardly worth the paper 
they were written on. 

Such were the details of the situation, as told 
me while watching the slow progress of the 
murder case. When it became apparent that 
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this last case would “peter out” without any 
conclusion worth while, I wired to the office 
laying the circumstances before them, and asked 
permission to try and beard the outlaw in his 
den, and get an interview with him. 

The reply was laconic: “ Allright ; try.” 

I endeavoured to get into communication 
with some of Morrison’s intimate friends, and 
by slow degrees I succeeded. Finally, I received 
a promise through a third party that they would 
try to obtain an interview for me, as they con- 
sidered that it would be to the outlaw’s interest 
to have his case fully ventilated in the public 
Press in a disinterested manner. I was to await 
word to proceed to Lake Megantic, but, as they 
kept me waiting a week without news, I decided 
to go on ahead and try to hurry up matters. 

Before I left Sherbrooke I made a bet with 
Mr. Sidney Broderick,a young lawyer (afterwards 
Crown Prosecutor and now Prothonotary), in 
which he wagered me a supper that either I 
would never see the outlaw, or would never 
come back alive, though it struck none of us 
at the time that in the latter case it would be 
difficult for me to pay what I owed. 

‘The delay, I found out afterwards, was caused 
by private inquiries made through parties in 
Montreal, from Mr. Hugh Graham, now Sir 
Hugh Graham, proprietor of the S/av, as to my 
reliability. 

From the information they gained, the office 
evidently thought that the attempt was a bit 
foolhardy, for I received a wire shortly before I 
left for Megantic to the effect that if I did not 
want to go on with the case I need not. 

It seems that amongst other things the office 
had been informed that I might have to go 
blindfolded and with my hands tied, and that 
in no circumstances was I to carry any 
weapons. : 

These conditions, however, except as to the 
weapons, were not adhered to, although the 
business was a serious enough one, as it turned 
out. 

I do not think that Morrison’s friends were 
exactly pleased to see me at Lake Megantic, 
but they made the best of it. 

By that t.me there seemed to be a regular, 
although unofficial, “ Morrison Defence Organ- 
ization,” which extended for a radius of some 
ten miles, and one end of which was at the 
Lake while the other was at a small country 
place called Stornaway. 

The gentleman who had charge at the Lake 
Megantic end seemed to be born for just such 
a conspiracy. Well-to-do, intellectual, full of 
Highland folklore, utterly fearless, and believing 
in Morrison’s innocence as he did in his Bible, 
he would have allowed his tongue to be torn 
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out before he would have uttered a syllable 
that might have led to the outlaw’s arrest. 

In a measure the whole thing was like a play, 
in which modern people, in modern clothes, 
took the parts of the Highland chi: ftains of the 
time of the McGregors and Campbells. 

The Provincial Police made their head- 
quarters at one of the two hotels at Lake 
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I bade the hotel people farewell and caught 
the train, got off as directed at the next station, 
and trudged to the beach, about a mile or so 
away, where I lay down and smoked for a 
couple of hours, till finally my friend turned up 
in a buggy, looking quite forbidding with his 
dark beard, his dark piercing eyes, and his 
conical straw hat. 


“Morrison proved the quicker, and the would-be captor was laid low with a single bullet.” 


Megantic, and, if I am not mistaken, the present 
Chief McCarthy of the Provincial force was one 
of the party. I stayed at the other hotel, eating 
my heart out at the delay, till one sunny morn- 
ing I received a visit from my conspirator 
friend, who, while pretending to talk about 
other things, passed me this message : — 

“Take the train that leaves for Sherbrooke 
this morning. Pretend that you are going home 
for good. Get off at the next station. Walk 
to Sandy Beach, and wait for me.” 


I was glad to see him, and jumped in with 
alacrity, but before we started he had something 
to say to the following effect :— 

“There is still time to turn back. I am 
armed ”—his pistols were in his inside coat- 
pockets—‘“ and if these police should get on 
our track, rather than let them havea hint of 
where we are going, I will first shoot as 
many of them as I can, then you, and finally 
myself, for it shall never be said there was 
a Menteith in our family.” 
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He evidently referred to Sir John de Menteith, 
who betrayed Sir William Wallace. 

I told him that it was all right, and that I 
was willing to take my chance. After giving 
me a searching look he appeared satisfied, and 
we started. 

Nearly the entire road between Sandy Beach 
and Stornaway, where we finally turned up in 
time for luncheon, was skirted by woods, and at 
the end of about every mile a man would 
appear on the edge of the wood, say something 
in Gaelic, and disappear. It was apparently 
part of a sentinel system, which covered our 
entire route as an added precaution against 
pursuit or surprise. 

Besides the guards we met many pedestrians, 
some of them very old people, with whom my 
guide would stop and talk. For all I knew 
they were discussing in Gaelic how to hang 
me to the nearest tree, for the looks they 
cast upon me were far from friendly. 

Finally, about noon, we reached Stornaway, 
where the Leonard family was very strong, Mr. 
Hugh Leonard being mayor and his brother 
keeping the hotel, while another brother—John, 
at Sherbrooke-—was one of the lawyers for the 
defence when Morrison was tried, and later on 
became mayor of Sherbrooke. 

At Stornaway something first went wrong 
with one of the horse's feet, and then with 
the buggy, with the result that we were delayed 
from starting till late in the afternoon—inten- 
tionally, I found out afterwards. : 

We then drove around till dusk, and finally 
passed through the gate of a fence which divided 
a large farm from the road. This farm seemed 
to consist mainly of many acres of pasture, and 
in the centre of it, all by itself, stood a lonely 
two-storey wooden farmhouse of considerable 
size. 

At this house we stopped. My guide led me 
into the front parlour, and here, in accordance 
with his instructions, L sat and waited. 
Suddenly, without warning, the door opened 
and in walked Donald Morrison, the Canadian 
Rob Roy, outlaw of Megantic, and in the eyes 
of the law incendiary and murderer. 

I can still remember the thrill that went 
through me, and also how I unconsciously 
looked at his trousers to see if his murderous 
revolvers were in the pockets. 

His hands were free, and he stretched out his 
tight with the cordial words, “1 am Morrison. 
How are you ?” 

For a moment I was nervous ; it was the first 
time I had ever shaken hands with a man who, 
outside of regular warfare, had killed another, 
but the confident and hearty handshake he gave 
me immmediately established a sort of bond 
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between us, and the interview after that went as 
easily as rolling off a log. 

I was not obliged to ask him many questions, 
for in that dim parlour—the twilight had fallen 
—Donald Morrison, walking up and down, 
acted the whole tragedy of that fatal meeting on 
the narrow sidewalk at Megantic village over 
again, and rehearsed the tale of persecution to 
which he claimed to have been subject. 

He was a tall, gaunt, big-framed Scotchman, 
with a ruddy complexion and steel-blue eyes, 
high cheek-bones, a tawny moustache. and a 
rather serious mien, which, however, was 
lightened at times by a specially charming 
smile ; a man who would have looked well in 
the coat of mail of three or four centuries ago, 
and would undoubtedly have acted up to it. 

When he had finished, and before leaving, he 
said something to this effect : — 

“There you have my story. Every word of 
it is gospel truth. You are the only one to 
whom I have ever spoken so freely. Use it 
wisely in telling the great world beyond how I 
have been treated, and how I have acted in 
the face of persecution. Tell them what my 
friends and kinsmen think of it, and be just. 
That is all I ask. TIT think [ can trust you. 
Farewell.” 

Witb that he disappeared, and I sat in a sort 
of stupor for some moments, like one who 
has seen a vision, and is rubbing his eyes 
wondering whether it is real. 

The entrance of my guide, telling me it was 
time to start, aroused me, and as I was very 
thirsty I asked him if he could procure me a 
glass of water. 

I had seen no one about the house when we 
arrived, nor had there been any noise to indicate 
that it was inhabited. A young lady, however, 
came out with a glass and a pitcher of milk. It 
was pretty dark by this time, and as I was 
emptying my glass, and ready to climb into the 
buggy again, there poured out of that silent and 
apparently empty house many big men, who 
disappeared in the gloom. ‘The top of the 
house had been filled with them for fear that, 
after all, treachery might be attempted. 

To say that I was more than anxious to get 
back to a telegraph office, somewhere, is putting 
it mildly. There was no rest for me that night, 
and it was a tired and sleepy young man that 
claimed his supper in Sherbrooke from Mr. 
Broderick the evening after. By that time 
Donald Morrison had become a_ national 
character, and the story of the ‘ Megantic 
Outlaw” was known from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast. 

The business dragged on for months, and the 
Provincial Government seemed unable to make 
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any headway. It was even intimated that to 
save trouble and an enormous bill of expenses 
the authorities made discreet overtures to 
Morrison, through his friends, that if he would 
leave the country the case would be quietly 
pigeonholed. 

This, if his friends’ statements are true, he 
absolutely refused to do, insisting that the 


The district of Lake Megantic was put under 
martial law, and Judge Dugas, then a Judge of 
Sessions and Extradition Commissioner, and 
now occupying one of the chief judicial positions 
in the Yukon, was given full charge. The 
personnel of the expedition was composed of 
Provincial Police, Montreal City Police, and 
volunteers from one of the Quebec Militia 


“* Without warning the door opened, and in walked Donald Morrison, the Canadian Rob Roy, outlaw of Megantic,” 


homestead should be restored to his parents. 
His defiance of the law naturally could not go 
on for ever, and at last the Government of the 
Province of Quebec realized that they were 
bound to do their utmost to capture this outlaw. 
So in the spring of the following year, while 
the snow still lay on the roads and in the woods, 
+ and the ice’ still covered Lake Megantic, an 
expedition, which numbered about a hundred 
men, was organized for the purpose of capturing 
Morrison. 


regiments. The Judge’s principal lieutenants 
were High Constable Bissonnette, of the dis- 
trict of Montreal ; and Captain (now Inspector) 
Leggatt, of the Montreal Police Force. 

Dr. Tremblay, connected with the police 
court of Montreal, and since then a magistrate 
and coroner on the Labrador coast, acted as 
a sort of chief clerk. Captain Clarke, of the 
Montreal Police, was attached to the head- 
quarters staff with myself and another English- 
speaking and one French-Canadian reporter, in 
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the capacity of “war correspondents at the 
front.” 

This would have been to me a very pleasing 
assignment but for the fact that the principal 
and parting instructions given me were: “ Get 
another interview with Morrison,” and _ this, 
in the circumstances, was an almost impos- 
sible thing to do. 

Firstly, there were now a hundred men after 
him ; secondly, the authorities in charge, who 
knew I had interviewed Morrison the summer 
before, always kept an eye on me for fear that I 
would give them the slip and meet him again ; 
thirdly, the other correspondents were watching 
me closely for the same reason ; fourthly, the 
friends of Morrison, seeing me with his pursuers, 
apparently hand in glove with them, were not 
likely to trust me as much as before; and 
finally, I myself would not for anything have 
been the cause of his capture. 

So matters stood when we invaded the Lake 
Megantic country with our force, but we did 
not scare the Highlanders. 

They befriended Morrison, if possible, more 
than ever. None of those of the expedition 
knew anything about the country, and Morrison 
could go through the woods on snowshoes over 
the thin crust of snow as fast as a hare. The 
reports received of his having passed the night 
here, or having taken dinner there, were simply 
maddening to those in charge, and after the 
headquarters had been moved from Springhill 
to Stornaway, and no success had attained their 
efforts, after some weeks it was decided to try 
heroic measures. 

It was therefore announced that anyone who 
harboured or fed Morrison in future would be 
arrested, and for awhile wholesale arrests were 
made. The people, however, took this very 
stolidly, and went calmly to jait at Sherbrooke 
without their wives or children apparently caring 
in the least. They never stayed long in jail, 
however, being usually immediately bailed out 
by the member of Parliament for their county. 
Ere long the Government, still desirous of 
hurting the feelings of the people as little as 
possible, and yet compelled to act, thought of 
another plan. 

The arrests had been of no use, for since 
they started the farmers simply left their back 
doors open at night, with a lunch and a change 
of underclothing on a bench near by. If these 
were: gone in the morning, that was the end 
of it. 

Therefore it was‘ decided to arrange an 
armistice, so to speak, between the unseen 
forces, which the Government realized kept 
Morrison out of its clutches, and the men in 
charge of the expedition. During this armistice 
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the outlaw—by this time a price had been set 
upon his head of some thousands of dollars — 
was to be given two or three days to go un- 
harmed and untouched to a certain rendezvous 
selected by mutual consent, where he was to 
meet the leader of the expedition and discuss 
a possible surrender. If at the end of the 
discussion he refused to surrender he was to be 
given another two or three days to reach the 
security of his wooded fastnesses again, and the 
fight would continue. 

For this purpose the headquarters were 
moved to Gould, Lingwick, and it was under- 
stood that on a certain spring afterrfoon in 
the middle of the week Judge Dugas would 
go to the wayside schoolhouse which had 
been selected as the rendezvous, accompanied by 
only one man, to hold speech with the outlaw, 
who also was to be accompanied by only one 
man ; all parties to be unarmed. 

Naturally I had tried my best in a discreet 
way to get another interview with Morrison, 
because the man who was able to elude a 
hundred officers was more of a public curiosity 
than ever. For a couple of months now all 
the papers in the country had contained a daily 
story about the failure of the Government 
forces, in the meantime augmented by a 
detective camp, which had been established 
within watching distance of the house of 
Morrison’s parents, who, since they had lost 
their farm, were living in a little habitation 
situated in the woods near Marsden, a small 
railway station and village not far from Lake 
Megantic. 

This encampment was commanded by 
Detective Silas H. Carpenter, now chief of 
the Montreal Detective Force, his chief assistant 
being Detective McMahon, now one of the 
Inspectors of Police of Montreal. With them 
was an old Indian hunter and scout named 
Pete Leroyer. 

Attached to this camp as special corres- 
pondent of the Montreal Star was Mr. C. B. 
Allardice, now editor of the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star, and had he been left long enough 
‘he would have had the “scoop” of a decade, 
for he would have been the only newspaper 
witness of Morrison’s final capture, but the 
editor of the Star, becoming wearied because 
there was ‘nothing doing” — which was 
neither the fault of the detectives nor the 
correspondent—called him back just a day or 
two before the capture. 

Up to this time all my efforts to interview the 
outlaw had been in vain, however, partially, no 
doubt, because Morrison’s friends thought that 
I was being too closely watched; but the day 
before the historic interview between the judge 
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and the outlaw was to take place they took a 
chance. 

Our telegrams came va Scottstown, and then 
by courier, although I rode or drove regularly 
every day to the Scottstown telegraph and rail- 
way station to file my despatches. When at 
Stornaway we filed them at Springhill. 

On the afternoon before the day of the 
conference I received a telegram from the office 
which, couched in semi-cipher, gave me to under- 
stand that if I would go to Marsden so as to 
arrive there that evening I should meet a man 
with a big beard, who would tell me something 
of interest. 

I naturally wondered somewhat how it was 
that such a message should come from the 
editor, but it appeared afterwards that the 
“ Megantic Outlaw Protective Association,” as 
we had come to banteringly call Morrison’s 
devoted friends amongst ourselves, had thought 
it safer to telegraph to the office in Montreal 
asking them to forward the information to me. 

Needless to say, I had my horse saddled at 
once and galloped nearly all the way to 
Scottstown so as not to miss the train to 
Marsden. 

When I arrived at Marsden there was a short 
man with a big, bushy, light-brown beard 
awaiting me. After putting me through a 
sort of non-committal outlaw catechism, he 
finally seemed convinced I was the right man, 
and took me for a long walk. 

First he took me to a woodchopper’s camp, 
where we had supper. 

After the meal, when it had become pretty 
dark, though myriads of stars were out in the 
sky, he took me for a longer walk. 

He was pleasant but not communicative, and 
after guiding me to the centre of a big meadow, 
said :— 

“Just you wait here till someone comes to 
meet you,” and with that he walked away. 

I did not have to wait long. Soon a buggy 
containing two men arrived, and one jumped 
out. It was Morrison ! 

He was dressed with more care than when I 


first saw him, but his handclasp was as firm as - 


ever. 
The man in the buggy drove out of earshot. 
“T made an appointment with you,” said 
Morrison, “ because I knew that you would be 
glad to have another talk with me, and because 
I am afraid this may be the last time we could 
ever meet.” 


He seemed a little depressed, and though I 


do not recollect the exact wording of his speech, 
for he did nearly all the speaking, I remember 
the gist of it very well. 

He would never surrender, he told me. He 


was going to meet the Judge on the morrow, 
because it would please his friends. Without 
saying it in so many words, he showed by his 
talk that even if the authorities let him go into 
hiding again, the end of what was bound to 
become a very uneven game for him was no 
long distance off. He finished up something 
like this :— 

“T do not blame the policemen, and I do 
not blame the soldiers, but I do blame the 
detectives. ‘he other men fight in the open, 
but the detectives hunt around in the dark, and 
if I ever get close to one of them, I will kill 
him.” 

Then came his farewell speech, somewhat 
like this :— 

“Tell the people that I am just as strong and 
determined as ever. You'll be able to tell 
them from personal knowledge that I am 
approachable to my friends, but I will never 
surrender. Good-bye, friend; I am afraid we 
shall never meet again alive.” : 

And there, under the bright stars, we solemnly 
shook hands and he marched towards the 
waiting buggy, without once looking round 
again. 

I had a queer feeling of regret, for at the time 
I was as certain as a man could be that he 
would do something foolish and be killed. At 
the end of a brown study, which lasted some 
time, I found that I was lost. 

The buggy had disappeared, and walk which- 
ever way I might, I could find no outlet from 
the meadow I was in through the woods that 
surrounded it. 

Thus I roamed around all night. Fortu- 
nately it was a bright starlit night and com- 
paratively warm, and at daybreak I found my 
way out. z 

Then I hurried to the station, caught the 
morning train back to Scottstown, and there in 
a back room wrote my midnight interview, 
entrusted it secretly to the operator to be sent 
at once, and gave my paper the distinction 
of providing its readers with a last talk with 
Morrison, at the very time that the judge was 
having his at the little country schoolhouse. 

I rode serenely back to Gould, and there 
everyone was so interested about the coming 
interview between Morrison and the Judge that 
no one thought of asking me where I had been. 

They were suspicious of me, however, and I 
got into trouble after all. 

The authorities were evidently afraid that I 
would attempt to be present at the interview, 
not knowing, of course, that I had mine the 
night before. 

My intention was, as soon as the judge had 
left, to ride to Scottstown and send a little story 
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of the departure to my paper, so as to round off 
the day’s despatch. 

It was shortly after noon and a number of us, 
including the high constable, Mr. Bissonnette, 
were in the large room of the small hotel where 
we had our headquarters, when one of the force 
came rushing in, out of breath, and whispered 
something to the high constable, with the 
result that he whispered to half-a-dozen of the 
men, who quickly grasped their rifles and rushed 
out, followed by their immediate chief and 
myself. 

They ran to the outskirts on one side of the 
village, then stopped and retraced their steps, 
and I knew 1 had been fooled ; but as I turned 
I was just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
upper part of the bodies of Judge 
Dugas and a well-known and 
well-to-do farmer named McIver 
as they disappeared in their 
buggy over the brow of a hill at 
the other end of the village, on 
their way to the rendezvous. 

I rushed for the stable to get 
my horse, but found it locked, 
and as I was trying to open it 
Summerville, one of the Provin- 
cial Police detachment, and pro- 
bably the biggest man amongst 
them, told me that I could not 
get the horse, and that he had 
been ordered to send me to my 
room in the hotel, under arrest. 

There I stopped all the after- 
noon till the judge came back, 
but I managed to send a mes- 
sage to Montreal. 

I contrived to attract the atten- 
tion of one of the boys around 
the hotel whom I knew, and 
wrapping some money in a note 
of instruction, and a telegram to 


Reports of Morrison’s whereabouts were 
frequent. Amongst other places he was often 
reported to have been seen at was Black Lake. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I met a 
French-Canadian gentleman who, at the time of 

the Morrison hunt, was a sort of general factotum 
around the hotel at Stornaway, but who is now 
a prosperous merchant. We talked over old 
times, and he said: “I could easily have got 
those thousands of dollars offered for Morrison’s 
capture. Why, every time he was supposed to 
be at Black Lake, he was really resting in a 
barn not a Stone’s throw from our place, and 
yet the police would go out miles to catch 
him at Black Lake!” 

Which shows to what an extent Morrison had 
the sympathy of the countryside. 

As Easter came nearer, the 
Provincial Government was ap- 
proached with an offer by the 
principal of an educational insti- 

“tution, himself a prominent Scots- 
man, who made the following 
proposition: That he would turn 
over Morrison to the Government 
and use the reward offered for the 
outlaw’s capture to pay for his 
defence. 

He seemed to think that he 
would be able to prevail upon 
Morrison and his friends to come 
to such an arrangement, but as 
he would have to see Morrison 
himself he asked that another 
truce or armistice should be 
declared about Easter for the 
purpose of enabling him to com- 
municate with the outlaw in 
person. 

As far as can be ascertained, 
the Government never officially 
agreed to this, but apparently the 


the office, threw it down to him. 

Evading the unsuspecting 
sentries placed on the roads, the 
lad caught a horse when he had 
passed them, and rode to Scottstown, where my 
message was sent off to Montreal. 

When the Judge returned I was allowed to 
come down. The interview had resulted in 
nothing, and probably no one, except the judge 
and the Deputy Attorney - General of the 
Province (now Chief Justice Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick), could tell even at this time the details 
of the palaver at the little schoolhouse. 

Hostilities were renewed after that, but as 
usual they were all on one side, and the army 
of occupation got no nearer capturing Morrison. 


So things went on till well near Easter. 
Vol. xxviii—35. 


Inspector McMahon, who assisted in 
the capture of Donald Morrison. 


From a Photograph. 


educational gentleman and his 
friends were under the impression 
that they did, for as it transpired 
afterwards, arrangements were 
made for a meeting with Morrison on Easter 
Monday, and Morrison also apparently thought 
that another truce had been arranged. 

Easter Sunday dawned clear, but the weather 
was so warm that many prophesied a storm. 

Tt was very quiet at headquarters, however, 
at Stornaway, for the two chiefs of the ex- 
pedition, Judge Dugas and High Constable 
Bissonnette, had taken holiday leave of absence 
to spend Easter at home. 

In the afternoon, however, Chief Carpenter, 
who was in command of the detective camp 
near the home of Morrison’s parents, visited 
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Judge Duges (now one of 
the principal jud, in the 
Klondike District), who was 
the head of the Government 
expedition sent out to capture 
Donald Morrison. 
From a Photograph. 


Chief Silas H. Carpenter, head 

of the Montrei Detective 

Bureau. He » in charge of 

the detective p near the 

home of Donald Morrison's 
parents. 


From a Photograph. 


Stornaway and had 
dinner there. In the 
early evening he went 
back to his camp. 

That night a great 
storm broke, and early 
in the morning a 
courier came flying 
through it to awaken 
us. Morrison had 
been captured ! 

Pell-mell we moun- 
ted our horses and 
made off at break- 
neck speed, for the 
roads were all torn 
up by the spring thaw, 
for Marsden. When 
we got there Morrison had been removed by 
special train to Sherbrooke jail, shot in the thigh. 

The capture came about like this. Imagining 
from the reports of his friends that another truce 
was in force, Morrison had gone to his parents’ 
house to change his clothes, so as to look a little 
more presentable. 

The detectives, on watch day and night, had 
seen him go in, and had placed themselves one 
at each side of the door. 

As Morrison came out, holding a parcel of 
food in his hands, they had grabbed him, but he 
had broken away, and made signs of armed 
resistance. Then he was shot in the thigh, and 
dropped in his tracks. 

Chief Carpenter, Inspector McMahon, and 
Pete Leroyer, the Indian scout and guide, 
received all the credit for the capture. 

I was the first to have an interview with the 
captured outlaw in jail. Here Morrison, still 


Mr. JN. Greenshields, K.C., 
one of the counsel for the 
defence of Donald Morrison. 
From a Photograph, 


High Constable William Bisson- Pete Leroyer, the half-breed 

ette, of the district of Montreal, Indian scout and hunter, 

in command to who assisted in the capture 

of Morrisoa): at his parents’ 
me. 


From a ste 


From a Photograph. 


defiant, vowed that he 
would play out his 
part like a man, 

In the following 
autumn came the trial. 
Judge Brooks, of Sher- 
brooke, and Judge 
Wurtelle, of Montreal, 
presided, and Mr. J. 
N. Greenshields, K.C., 
one of the wealthiest 
members of the Mon- 


treal Bar, John 
Teonard, afterwards 
Mr. John Leona , ex. mayor of Sherbrooke, 


Mayor of sherbeaskes Gucee, and a 
another of Morrison's counsel 
From a Photograph. 


well - known 
French-Canadian mem- 
ber of the Bar, now 
dead, defended the popular outlaw. 

The trial lasted several days, and at the end 
Morrison was found guilty of murder in the 
second degree, and sentenced to fourteen or 
seventeen years—I am not sure which at 
present—in the penitentiary. 

I accompanied him from Sherbrooke to 
Montreal, from Montreal in a carriage to the 
great penitentiary of St. Vincent de Paul, on 
the bank of the Riviere des Prairies, and in 
that vast Tomb of the Living I bade him 
good-bye. 

Morrison promised to bear himself like a 
man, supported by his religious belief, which 
was as deep and unadulterated as that of some 
of the heroes of the Old ‘Testament. 

But soon evil reports began to come out of 
the penitentiary. 

He would not eat, and was starving himself 
to death. Neither the wardens nor the prison 
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chaplain, nor a few friends who visited him 
occasionally, nor even a certain minister, whom 
he had known and respected in better days, 
could move him, and his condition was getting 
desperate when I was sent for. 

I went, and made my visit about as unpleasant 
as possible. 

I upbraided him for acting like a cry-baby 
after the people had come to look upon him as 
a much-abused hero. I taunted him with being 
a sham and a fraud, who pretended to have 
enough strength of character for a dozen, and 
then wilted like a weak woman. 

He listened to it all, and then said 
that he had made up his mind, and that 
nothing could change it. If he had to die 
in prison he might just as well die as quickly as 
possible. 

As I continued, however, to paint the disgust 
which the friends who had gone to jail for him 
would feel, and the disappointment of the 
thousands who had read his story and followed 
his adventures with breathless interest, when 
they found out that he had turned from a man 
of blood and iron into a foolish, childish dotard, 
he seemed to take notice, and when I left him 
he made the concession that “he would 
see.” 

The next day he began to eat, and interest in 
life returned. But the confinement sapped the 
health and spirit of the man, accustomed all his 
life to great tracts of country in which to roam 
and the free air of woods and mountains to 
breathe, and soon consumption took a hold 
of him. 

He had only been in prison a couple of 
years when his condition became such that 
death might overtake him almost any day. As 
soon as this became known, hundreds upon 
hundreds of people from all parts of Canada, 
unsolicited, petitioned the Governor-General for 
a pardon. 

_ He had been a model prisoner, except for the 

one lapse when he refused to eat, and he was 
a great favourite amongst the warders. His 
punishment, it was generally admitted, had been 
administered more because he had caused the 
Government such tremendous expenditure than 
because of the heinousness of the killing of his 
would-be captor. 

All he desired was to die free, and it was with 
a wonderful smile that, lying in the prison 
infirmary, he received the message that he 
would be permitted to go out the next day. I 
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accompanied the man who brought the tidings 
of liberty and we had another interview. 

He told me how he had tried to live according 
to his lights alt his life, and how as a good 
Christian he did not feel the slightest pain or 
compunction at the killing of Warren, the man 
who tried to arrest him, and who, he said, 
merely died in the cause of justice, the cause 
to which he, Morrison, had been a victim. 

He knew he was dying, he said, and did not 
regret it, but he thanked those who had inter- 
vened in his behalf for allowing him to die a 
free man. He made me promise I would visit 
him in the Royal Victoria Hospital at Montreal, 
where he was to be taken the next day, and we 
parted with a handclasp. 

I had experienced the first and the last inter- 
view with the man who kept Canada agog for 
two years with his defiance of authority, and 
who at the same time was probably the most 
beloved outlaw America has ever known. 

When I called at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
the next afternoon at ten minutes to three, 
Donald Morrison, the Canadian Rob Roy, had 
just breathed his last. 

Reporters are not as a rule emotional, but 
hardened journalist as I was I could not prevent 
the tears running down my cheeks when they 
told me. 

However, the old motto, “the public and the 
paper first,” stopped any further nonsense. 
There was barely time’ before going to press, 
but telephone connections were made, the news 
delivered, and the Afontreal Star had “ scoopyd ” 
the others on the case from the very beginning 
to the dismal end. 

Two nights later there were plain funeral 
services held in the hospital, and the body, 
followed by a tremendous: line of mourners, 
amongst whom, perhaps, only half-a-dozen had 
ever seen the man, was put on board the train 
for Lake Megantic. 

There the burial was as well attended as if 
the Prime Minister of the Dominion himself 
had been in the coffin, and there the “ Megantic 
Outlaw ” was interred in the little cemetery at 
Dell, township of Hampton, near where his 
father and mother lived in later years. 

The grave is still a spot of pilgrimage for the 
old Highland families, for two years after his 
death a monument was erected there to his 
memory, provided for by a general public sub- 
scription of his former friends and neighbours, 
and unveiled with becoming ceremony. 
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The Oldest Bank in the World—Persian Road-Guards —‘ The Church of Hidden Treasure,’ etc. 


A curious use for a national fla 
Portugal being used as il on « Chinese boat! 


From a Photograph, 


HE — accompanying —_ photograph 
ae shows a distinctly novel use for 
a | the flag of the now defunct king: 

PMs} dom of Portugal — fulfilling the 
"humble rdf of a sail on a Chinese 
boat. ‘ While on a week-end house-boat trip 
on the Whangpoo a few days ago,” writes a 
reader, “we passed a Chinese boat which had 
for a sail the late Monarchist flag of Portugal. 
How or where the natives got hold of it I do 
not know, but it struck me as so curious that I 
photographed it.” : 

‘The Palazzo San Giorgio, on the Piazza 
Caricamento, Genoa, has played an important 
7éle in the history of this Italian city and of the 
world of business. It was built in 1260 by 
order of Guglielmo Boccanegra, Captain of the 
Republic of Genoa, and, after serving as his 
residence, was the headquarters of the celebrated 
Company and Bank of St. George. Our modern 
system of banking sprang from this historic 
edifice, and the Societa delle Compere di San 
Giorgio was the first limited liability company. 
The architect of the palace was a monk named 
Oliviero. Although its architecture has under- 
gone a number of changes, the fagade still 
speaks eloquently of the thirteenth century. 
Its arcades, with pointed arches, and _ its 
windows, formed of little columns, are exceed- 
ingly charming. 


The late Monarchist ensign of 


Travel in the interior of Persia is not 
without its drawbacks, the worst of these 
probably being the presence of numerous 
bands of brigands. To guard against the 
attacks of these gentry, road-guards have 
been appointed, usually local tribesmen, 
who patrol the highways and see that no 
robberies of travellers and caravans take 
place. It is a case, however, of the 
remedy being almost as bad as the disease. 
‘These so-called ‘‘guards” have become a 
great nuisance, ill-treating and blackmailing 
both travellers and muleteers. They are 
supposed to receive certain fixed fees for 
their services, but invariably demand more, 
and so rapacious have they become that 
travellers are usually quite relieved when 
they do not turn up to escort a party, 
preferring to take their chance of being 
robbed by brigands to the certainty of 
being bled by the “guardians” of the 
highway. 


The Palazzo San Giorgio, at Genoa, the oldest bank in the 
world. 
From a Photo. by Laurence & Co. 


_ in public. = The 
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Persian road-guards — By their blackmailing tactics they have made themselves a greater nuisance to 
travellers than the brigands they are supposed to kegp in check. 


From a Proto, by Alfred Heinicke. 
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wondering what 
kind of a wife 
his parents have 
chosen for him. 
In our issue for 
September last we 
published an ex- 
citing story, en- 
titled “A Fight 
With a Manta,” 
accompanied by 
a remarkable 
photograph of the 
manta itself. This 
has inspired an 
Indian reader to 
send us the pic- 
ture reproduced 
on the next page. 
“IT am_ sending 
by this mail,” he 
writes, “a photo- 
graph of a manta 
—here called a 
‘ray’— which 
was brought 


The photograph given below shows a into Karachi harbour under extraordinary 
Korean bridegroom on the way to his wedding. circumstances. The British India Steam 
‘The Koreans marry young—sometimes as early Navigation Company’s mail-boat Zinga, which 
as twelve or fourteen—the matches being left Bombay on October 12th, 1gt1, was due at 


arranged by the 


older people, as in 
China and Japan. 
The young folk 
have very little to 
say in the matter. 
After marriage the 
young couple 
usually live with 
the husband’s 
parents — in the 
old patriarchal 
fashion. The wife, 
provided her hus- 
band is able to 
afford servants, is 
kept pretty closely 
at home, only the 
women of the 
lower classes 
going out much 


bridegroom in our 
picture looks de- 
cidedly sheepish 
as he rides along 
under the long- aot Bee ~ 


handled parasol, A Korean bridedroom on the way to his wedding. 


and is probably From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Kiamari at 4 p.m. on the 14th, but arrived 
about two hours late. The officers of the ship 
could not understand why the ship was losing 
time. The reason was made evident when the 
chief officer, Mr. Stockwell, while standing 
at the bow of the ship, saw some object just 
below the water. A Lascar was at once lowered 
with a chain and hook, and to the surprise of 
the passengers and 
crew a huge manta 
was pulled along- 
side. It is believed 
that the ship must 
have struck the 
fish not long after 
leaving Bombay, 
the creature re- 
maining jammed 
across the bows, 
and thus diminish- 
ing the ship’s 
speed. The photo- 
graphwas taken on 
board the Linga, 
and it will be seen 
that the monster 
undoubtedly _ be- 


A huge manta, or ray, that delayed a mail steamer. 


mentioned in THE WipE WorLD story. The size 
of the fish from tip to tip of wings was twelve 
feet six inches ; from mouth to end of body (the 
tail having been broken), seven feet six inches.” 
One often hears that Anglo-Indians are 
troubled by the croaking of the innumerable 
frogs in the tanks and rivers adjacent to their 
residences. The acoompanying snapshot gives 
an idea of the size 
and numbers of 
these creatures. 
“TI put down a 
towel,” says a cor- 
respondent, “as a 
background, and 
then bobbed a 
cork, tied toa fish- 
ing-line, up and 
down for a minute. 
All the frogs came 

- jumping at it as 
though it was a 
tasty morsel. They 
are exceedingly 
voracious and will 
eat small fish two 
or three inches 


longs to the same 
tribe of ‘sea bats’ 


Indian rivers and lakes swarm with huge frogs—Bobbing a cork up and down 
in the water for a minute brought this little family party out to inspect it. 


Fron: a Photograph. 


long. In their 
eagerness to catch 
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The Church of Hidden ‘Treasure 


From a Photograph. 


the cork they occasionally caught: each other’s 
legs, when an amusing struggle, accompanied 
by much squeaking, took place.” 

The building shown in the picture reproduced 
above is popularly known as “ The Church of 
Hidden ‘Treasure,” and stands in the little 
town of Barelas, New Mexico. During the 
Mexican War many of the richest families in 
the neighbourhood hid their gold and valuables 
in all sorts of curious places. Sefor Sandoval, 
a very rich landowner, chose the thick walls of 
the village church as his treasure-vault, and, 
according to tradition, the precious hoard has 
never been removed. Only a few years ago 
several groups of men, armed with pickaxes, 
crowbars, and other implements, besieged the 
place in search of the fabulous wealth said to be 
concealed somewhere on the premises. The 
treasure is believed to be contained in a large 
wooden chest, such as most of the wealthy 
Mexicans formerly possessed. The box con- 
tained thousands 
of dollars in gold, 
besidesemeralds, 
diamonds, and 
pearls, set in pure 
native gold, The 
end of the chest 
is said to be situ- 
ated between the 
bell and the lad- 
der shown in our 
photograph, and 
manyarethelong- 
ing eyes cast in 
that direction. 


it Barelas, New Mexico — Accordi 
fabulous wealth secreted in the wall between the bell and the lad 


The Sandoval 
family, however, 
guard the place 
most carefully, 
while they in 
turn are jealously 
watched to see 
that they do not 
disturb the 
church property. 
Bold and daring 
plans are some- 
times laid, but 
nothing seems to 
come of them, 
and the ancient 
building still 
guards its 
precious secret. 
The group of 
turtles shown at 
the bottom of this 
page is owned by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Los Angeles, 
California, The largest of them has been in 
captivity for over twelve years, while all of them 
have been members of the family for at least 
six years. During the whole of that time, how- 
ever, none of them have ever drunk a drop of 
water. They are known as desert turtles, and 
have the faculty of being able to live without 
drinking liquid. During their feeding time, 
which is between the months of March and 
November, their food consists of such delicacies 
as lettuces and grapes, and they wander about 
the rooms of the- society like pet animals, 
From November to March they follow the 
example of the bear and hibernate, or go to 
sleep, eating nothing, but when they come out 
at the beginning of spring they are apparently 
as fleshy as ever. The turtles are fed once a 
day, and know just as well as dogs when feeding- 
time arrives, gathering in one of the rooms where 
their fare is placed for them. The head of this 


ut to Es there is a hoard of 


"A family of desert turtles that have not drunk a drop of liquid for years. 
From a Photograph. 
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odd family is known as “ Jumbo,” and is believed 
to be over fifty years old. All the turtles were 
caught in what is known as the Mojave desert, 
where they live principally on sagebrush and moss. 

Mr. Orrin E. Dunlap, the historian of Niagara 
Falls, sends us the curious photograph repro- 
duced above. “A most remarkable sight was 
witnessed at Niagara some time ago,” he says, 
“when a log of timber lodged right on the very 
brink of the American Fall. The spar was 
long enough to make a ship’s mast and had 
floated down from the great lumber docks at 


able sight at Niagara Falls—In spite ot the tremendous pressure of water the big spar here shown remained 
very brink of the cataract for several days. 


ised on the 
(Photograph. 


Tonwanda. It passed through the upper rapids, 
plunged over reef after reef, and escaped being 
caught on one of the many islands. Just as it 
was about to make the awful plunge over the 
fall, however, it caught on the rocks in some way 
and in spite of the tremendous pressure of water 
remained fixed in the strange position shown in 
the photograph. Here it stayed for several days. 
Large crowds visited the falls in order to witness 
this remarkable spectacle. It was not until 
unusual high water came that the timber was. 
torn away and dropped into the gorge.” 
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Three Narrow Escapes. 


BY R. D. STRONG. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. R. S. STOTT, AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a decidedly strenuous day. 
National Park,” writes the author. 


“The affair occurred whilst I was visiting the Yellowstone 
«The latter part of the narrative I know to be absolutely true, and 


I have no reason to doubt Gilbert’s version of what transpired previous to our finding him.” 


ILLIAM G. GILBERT, the hero of 
this story, is a hunter of elk-teeth— 
a profession born of the demand for 
the molars by members of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 

Elks, whose emblem is a tooth of the elk, set in 

gold and suspended from the watch-chain. 

Gilbert, in company with John Hoblet and 
Joseph Grande, lives in a log cabin just outside 
the Yellowstone National Park, far removed 
from civilization. The nearest settlement easily 
reached is Gardiner, on a spur of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad that runs to the park from 
Livingston, Montana, on the main line. 

Time was when elk-teeth were plentiful and 
of little value ; now they are scarce and worth 
their weight in gold, and the man who has a few 
thousands, or even hundreds, of them laid away 
has a fortune on which he can realize cash at any 
time. Vast herds of elk roam through Yellow- 
stone Park, having been driven there by hunters 
in the Rocky Mountains. Hunting in the park 
is prohibited by national law, and the soldiers 
of Uncle Sam are constantly patrolling the 


reserve to see that the order is obeyed. 
Vol, xxviii.—36, 


Yet Gilbert, Hoblet, and Grande do most of 
their hunting in the park, with the utmost 
confidence, knowing full well that they will not 
be molested by the troopers. They carry no 
firearms, for Uncle Sam has wisely provided that 
no person, except the soldiers and the forest 
rangers, shall carry arms in the park. 

‘Therefore, these three hunters are armed only 
with small hammers and forceps, which they use 
in extracting the teeth from the elk heads they 
find in their wanderings. Their game is not the 
living, breathing animals, but the skulls of the 
dead elk, which are far more numerous in the 
reserve than in any other section of the Rockies. 
Each skull contains many teeth, but only two of 
the highly-prized ones,.and it is to obtain these 
that the hunters spend their time in the 
wilderness, carrying their lives in their hands 
and undergoing daily all sorts of hardships and 
privations. 

Five or six miles away in the great grey 
mountains that tower grand and grim over the 
little red passenger-station at Gardiner, the 
entrance to the park, is hidden a gigantic cave, 
dark and fearsome, which has never yet been 
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explored in its entirety. Given over to the bats, 
of which there are millions, this cave has for 
years been avoided by the few persons who hap- 
pen to know of its existence—avoided as a place 


full of dangers seen and unseen, where life and ~ 


limb are in con- 
stant peril. 

“ve been 
told,” remarked 
Gilbert to his 
mates one morn- 
ing, “that the 
cave is full of 
elk-bones. I’m 
going to explore 
it and see for my- 
self. Possibly I 
shall make a good 
find there.” 

“ Better not try 
it; anyway, wait 
a few days and 
T’ll go with you,” 
said Hoblet, who 
was stretched at 
full length on his 
bunk. 

“No, I’m going 
this morning,” re- 
plied Gilbert, and 
so saying he slung 
his camera over 
his shoulder and 
left the cabin. 

It was a dizzy, 
back - breaking 
climb up the can- 
yon to the ledge 
where opened the 
famous “Bat 
Cave.” One glance 
into the yawning 
cavern, which 
stretched — back 
into the cold 
granite mountain 
for a considerable 
distance and then 
dipped sharply 
downward, was & 
enough to send Brent a 
a chill galloping 
along the spine of the shuddering beholder. 


¢ canyon where the ‘Bat Cave™ is situated—its position o; 


Gilbert tossed a rock into the gloomy vault, . 


and with beating wings, and sharp squeals like 
those from a cage of trapped rats, the bats filled 
the air by thousands. As the frightened crea- 
tures poured out, their rapidly-moving wings 
fluttering in the hunter’s face, a sickening odour 


by the arrow if 


filled the crisp morning air with a rank poison 
that almost overcame Gilbert and made him 
gasp for breath. 

Lighting a small dark lantern, he pushed 
forward, ducking and dodging to avoid the 
cloud of horrid 
creatures that 
winged ‘their way 
past him from 
their haun‘s deep 
in the bowels of 
the earth. Hang- 
ing from the walls 
and from the 
dome of the cave 
were huge bunches 
of the bats, their 
beady little eyes, 
cold and snake- 
like, fastened on 
the intruder, who 
waved his lantern 
and his hammer 
around his head 
as he walked. 

So numerous 
were the bats that 
as he proceeded 
Gilbert __ literally 
walked on the 
bodies of those 
he knocked down 
as they surged 
around him. His 
hands and face 
were bitten in a 
hundred __ places, 
and as the blood 
streamed down 
into his eyes, 
blinding him, he 
stumbled and 
then plunged for- 
ward. His hands, 
as he turned and 
twisted in an 
effort to save 
himself, clutched 
only empty air. 
Then he fell— 
down, down, 
down, into a deep 
chasm far back in the cliff. 

With a shriek that was echoed back a thousand 
times by the rocky walls cf the black, dismal den, 
Gilbert went hurtling down on to something 
soft and yielding, instead of sharp, broken rock, 
as he had expected. Instantly there arose 
from the mass on to which Gilbert had fallen a 
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“*Gilbert leaped out from the platform towards the bucket.” 
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deep grunt, followed by an ugly, sullen growl 
and a hoarse ‘‘ Woof ! woof!” 

Badly shaken, but with his mind alert, the 
man jumped to his feet, prepared for a fight in 
the darkness. His camera, which had fallen a 
few feet away from him, landing on the rocky 
floor, was broken into fragments, but he still 
retained his little hammer and his forceps. 

Suddenly Gilbert noticed a dim light that 
entered the cavern through a low, narrow 
passage-way that evidently led out to the open 
air. In the gloom of the cave the trapped man 
realized, by the strong animal odour that 
assailed his nostrils, that he had escaped death 
in his desperate plunge only to face it in another 
form. He had dropped squarely on the top 
of a huge silver-tip bear, which had been curled 


to run down it. was certain death, for if Gilbert 
were not dashed to pieces before he had gone a 
hundred feet the bear would almost instantly 
overtake him and strike him down with a single 
blow. Despairingly he looked about him. 

A short distance away was the platform of an 
old aerial tramway, which had been used to 
carry the gold ore across the canyon to the other 
side, just outside the park, where there was a 
similar platform, past which ran an abandoned 
roadway. One of the big iron buckets in which 
the ore had been carried still swung on its two 
little wheels on the rusted wire cable, eight or 
ten feet out from the platform—just out of reach. 
It offered the only available means of escape, 
however, and the hunted man took the chance. 

With a wild cry, for the bear was almost upon 


The old acrial tramway and bucket in which Gilbert escaped from the beer. 
From a Photograph, 


up asleep in the den, and this had broken his 
fall and saved his life for the time being, at least. 
And now his deliverer was preparing to attack 
him ! 

Regaining his breath, before the big bear 
recovered from his surprise and the shock of 
having the wind knocked out of him in such an 
unceremonious manner, Gilbert dashed toward 
the entrance to the den through which the 
single ray of light entered. He emerged from 
the cavern high up on the side of a deep canyon, 
where in days gone by prospecting for gold had 
been carried on by a man who had tried to 
outwit the Government by mining in the park. 

Close at Gilbert’s heels came the enraged bear, 
snarling and growling fiercely. The face of the 
canyon was almost a sheer precipice. To try 


him, Gilbert sprang forward like an arrow and, 
with every muscle set, leaped out from the plat- 
form toward the bucket, whose edge he managed 
to grasp with his fingers. Then followed a 
struggle to climb in, but for a time the swinging 
bucket thwarted every effort. Finally, just 
as his strength was waning, by an almost super- 
human effort he clambered in and sank, ex- 
hausted and half senseless, on the bottom. 
Baulked of his prey, the big bear, angered to 
madness, began to claw and tear at the slender 
cable, pausing now and then to stamp fiercely 
backwards and forwards across the little plat- 
form, growling hoarsely with rage. During his 
promenade the hear in some way touched the big 
wheel over which the cable ran. The wheel 
began to turn, and as it turned the bucket, with 
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its human freight, ran rapidly out down the 
incline, swaying and swinging as if about to 
turn turtle. 

Suddenly there was a tearing, snapping sound, 
and several strands of the rust-eaten,-weather- 
beaten cable parted. The bucket, with Gilbert 
inside, sagged downwards for several feet. 
Looking out he saw that only a few wires re- 
mained between him and a fearful death. With 
nothing under him but the bucket, and the rocky 
bottom of the canyon fully two hundred feet 
below, Gilbert, with two narrow escapes already 
to his credit, was filled with terror. 

He cried aloud for help, although he knew no 
help was near, and realized that if he were to 
live he must be saved by his own exertions. The 
old cable might part under his weight at any 
minute, or the bear might strike the twisted wires 
a hard blow, which would certainly break them. 
It was useless to attempt to pull the bucket along 
by the guide-cable overhead, he realized, for 
that had ceased to work years before. What was 
to bedone ? Once more, in despair, he made the 
echoes ring with shouts for help. 


In company with several other men I had been 
making a tour of Yellowstone Park, and, leaving 
the reserve, had gone up the gulch in the hope 
of getting a shot at a bear or an elk. Suddenly 
we stopped as if petrified. 

“Help ! help! help!” 

The piercing cry rang out 
from almost over our heads, 
and echoed and ° re-echoed 
from the walls of the canyon 
until it seemed as if half a 
hundred voices were calling. 

Then we saw Gilbert, 
who, in tones filled with 
dire terror, told of his 
plight. How to save him 


was the question. In a flash an idea came to me. 


Turning my horse, I dashed back to our outfit 


wagon and secured several long fish-lines, and 
all the rope—possibly five hundred feet—to be 
found. 

It was the work of only a few minutes to 
fashion a rough bow and arrow. Tying the 
fish-line to the arrow, the latter was shot up 
and over the bucket. Then Gilbert pulled up 
the rope, which had been fastened to the line, 


- and tied it, doubled, to the cable supporting the 


bucket in which he sat. 

It was a desperate chance for life that he took, 
but it was his only hope, and he took it like a 
true Westerner. 

Carefully, and making not a single unnecessary 
move, the hunter stood up in the bucket, lowered 
himself over the side, and grasped the rope— 
his only avenue of escape. More than two hun- 
dred feet in the air, with his safety depending 
on a slender cord, the man laughed at death— 
yes, ever defied it—for as he began that nerve- 
trying descent he called out :-— 

“Hold the line steady, boys! I’m coming 
down, but I don’t want to come too sudden.” 

Slowly, foot by foot, he came down. Our 
hearts almost ceased to beat as he covered a 
quarter of the distance, then half, then three- 
quarters, then all! As he reached the ground 
a hearty cheer went up that 
woke the echoes far and wide, 
but Gilbert did not hear us. He 
lay in a faint, having swooned 
as his feet touched the earth. 

When he regained his 
senses, half an hour later, he 
told his story as I have here 
related it. As for the bear, our 
arrival and the shouting must 
have scared it away, for we 
never saw it again. 


Mr. R. D. Strong, the Author—he was one 
of the men who discovered Gilbert in the 
bucket and helped to rescue him from his 


From a) 


perilous position. (/ 


stograph. 


The wonderful ceremony which took place ann’ 
with gold-dust, supervised the throwing into the sacred waters of fabulous hoards of gold and jewels. 


The Treasure of the Sacred Lake. 


BY JOHN G. ROWE. : 


One of the most romantic stories of buried treasure that we have ever published. It concerns a sacred 

lake in South America, into which, for untold ages, the Indians annually flung enormous quantities of 

gold and jewels. The Spanish “conquistadores” attempted to recover this vast hoard, but failed, 

and it has been left for a British company to drain the waters of the lake in an endeavour to salve the 

immense treasure that lies upon its bottom. Many valuable ornaments and gems have already been 
found, and the excavators are full of hope that any day they may make further discoveries. 


TTT HO has not heard of El Dorado, fostering the popular error concerning these two 
[Leas 


V1 that ignis fatuus of the Spanish Spanish words, implying that the Spaniards 
‘ / 4 fq) adventurers of medizval times? In never found El Dorado, a supposition generally 
oN ) likening El Dorado to a will-o’- held, but quite erroneously. The Spaniard 

the-wisp, however, I am, perhaps, did find El Dorado, and he found it where he 
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looked for it—in South America ; but he did 
not find what El Dorado has come to be 
generally accepted to-day as meaning, 
a veritable land of gold, such as Orel- 
lana, the lieutenant of Pizarro, pre- 
tended he had discovered between 
the Orinoco and the Amazon, and 
which Sir Walter Raleigh went 
out in search of, and likewise 
pretended to find in Guiana. 
The words “ El Dorado ” 
did not mean a land of 
gold at all, originally. 
They actually meant 
“The Golden One,” or 
“The Gilded Man”; and 
there really was a “Gilded 
Man,” coated from head to 
heel with gold dust. This 
“Gilded Man” was the cacigue, 
or Indian prince-priest of Guata- 
vita, a region now forming the 
department of 
Cundinamarca, fate, Gattis stimcint 
in the South of whieh the Spaniards en- 


4 deavoured to drain away 
American Re- She ate 


bottom. A small Colombian company had 
been formed in Bogotd, the capital of the 
country, in 1847, for the same purpose, 
but it failed to achieve results. The 
present company was formed in 1900, 
and took over the rights of the 
Colombian company. 
It started with a capital of 
thirty thousand pounds, sub- 
sequently increasing this 
amount to forty thousand 
pounds. Within four years 
the lake was successfully 
drained dry, in spite of 
seemingly insuperable 
difficulties, and the mud 
and sand at the bottom, the 
accumulation of the interven- 
ing four-and-a-half centuries 
since the Chibchas madc their 
gold offerings, were laid bare. A 
tunnel was driven through the hill- 
side, between the plain and the lake, 
which stands in a cup-like depression 
on the top of a conical” eminence, 
evidently occupying the crater of an 
public of Co- From a Photograph. extinct volcano. A shaft was then sunk 
lombia. This to tap the waters, and the outflow was regu- 
district was, before the Spanish conquest, the lated by a sluice with screens to catch the 
home of the Chibcha Indians, a very powerful precious stones and riffles of mercury to arrest 
tribe rivalling in civilization even the Incas of _ the gold 
Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico, Their Many beautiful and exceedingly interest- 
cacigue, as I have said, was not only their ing gold ornaments and specimens of ancient 
prince but their head priest, and on the pottery, as well as emeralds, have been 
occasion of religious festivals he was found ; but the true, gold-paved bottom 
covered from head to foot with gold, of the lake—that is, its bottom when 
which he washed off with great cere- the Spaniards came on the scene — 
mony in the sacred lake of Guata- has not yet been reached; for all 
vita. The whole tribe assembled the earth, sand, and rock washed 
round the lake, and simultane in by the rains remains caught 
ously everyone present made as in a trap in the lake, owing 
his or her propitiatory offer to its situation; and this 
ing in gold and jewels, gradual covering over of 
throwing these into the the bottom has been 
lake. going on all through 
In order to recover the centuries. | More- 
the vast amount of over, although the sur- 
treasure that, year after face is now fairly hard 
year, for at least two centu- and solid owing to a pro- 
ries, must have thus accu- longed drought, the mud 
mulated at the bottom of the below is still in a semi-liquid 
lake, an English firm, with the state, and is always pressing in 
business-iike title of “Contractors, from the sides to the centre, and 
Ltd.,” recently obtained permission the bottom, perfectly flat when first 
from the Government of Colombia drained, is now cup-shaped. The 
to drain the lake 4 : engineering operations in the lake 
and search the _ }aeide, the cutting “On the have now reached a depth of thirty 
mud and sedi- of the landslide that stop- feet ; and it is proposed to erect a steam 
shovel in the centre, and sink down 


. . ped the work. 
ment lying at its From a Photograph. 
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forty or fifty feet farther in quest of the true 
bottom. 

There can be no doubt that this bottom is 
simply paved with gold in dust and nuggets, as 
well as precious stones and tare pottery. How 
far down it really is cannot be calculated with 
certainty ; a depth of forty or fifty feet may not 
reach it ; but once it is struck we may expect to 
hear of an immense, almost fabulous, treasure 
being brought to light! M. de la Kier, of 
the Royal Institute, Paris, who gave the closest 
examination to every document relating to the 
lake, within recent times estimated the gold 
and precious stones still buried in it at the 
staggering total of over a thousand millions 


upon the high plateau of the Colombian Andes, 
and not far from Bogotd, the capital of the 
country. It is described by Don Antonio de 
Alcedo in his “ Diccioniario de las Indies 
Occidentales,” published in 1737, as “situated 
among hills so much covered with snow that it 
looks like a cup, of more than a league in circum- 
ference. It is very deep, and the water is clean 
and transparent, because everything thrown into 
it is expelled to the shore.” Some six miles 
intervened between it and the formerly populous 
city of Guatavita, which was the chief town and 
stronghold of the cacigue of the Chibchas, who 
numbered over a million persons at the Conquest. 
The caciaue, who was known as the Guatabita 


The Sacred Lake as it appeared after thirty-six fee’ of water had been dravn off by the British contractors. 
From a Photograph. 


sterling! Humboldt, too, the great explorer, 
refers to the emeralds alone deposited in the 
lake as being worth millions; and it was a 
common thing for the Indians to find these 
precious stones and gold washed up on the 
edge of the water after a storm. This country 
and Peru are, of course, par excellence the land 
of emeralds. _Emeraid mines close by have 
been worked with success; and, as with the 
Incas of Peru, this hard stone in native hands 
“seems to have been almost as ductile as if it 
had been made of clay”; and this though none 
of the Indian races knew of the use of iron. 
The Lake of Guatavita lies between nine and 
ten thousand feet above sea-level, on the 
summit, as I have said, of a conical mountain 


to his people, maintained an army of thirty 
thousand men. 

Like the Incas of Peru, the Chibchas seem to 
have particularly venerated lakes. They counted 
no fewer than five as sacred—Guatavita, Guasca, 
Siecha, Teusaca, and Ubaque. Of these the 
chief one and the most venerated was Guatavita. 
“To this day the old roads leading from the 
principal towns, worn into the rock by the 
tramp of millions and millions of feet, are 
plainly visible,” to quote the circular issued by 
Contractors, Ltd. The Chibchas’ religion has 
been described as like the Chinese Buddhists’. 
Probably about twice a year, in connection with 
the harvest, and on other special occasions, 
such as the consecration of a new Guatabita or 
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A view of the outlet tunnel after about half the water had been removed. 
From a Photograph, 


Prince-Prelate, the entire race of the Chibchas 
marched in solemn procession, with music and 
banners flying, to the shores of this lake. The 
ceremony opened with foot races in which all 
the five sacred lakes had to be visited in turn, 
and the Indian who returned to Lake Guatavita 
first was acclaimed the winner and presented 
with a royal cotton mantle. He was thus 
ennobled and 
privileged to eat 
meat (venison), a 
favour denied to 
the common 
people. It was no 
infrequent — thing 
for the runners to 
over -exert them- 
selves and drop 
dead on the road, 
when they were 
regarded as saints 
and buried with 
great pomp where 


they fell. 

Next followed 
the religious cere- 
mony. Deep 
silence fell on the 
multitude, which 
suddenly burst 


into one tremend- 
ous shout of ac- 
clamation as there 
appeared, upon a 
superior adjacent 
eminence in full 
view of all, a gilded 


Lake Guatavita in 1904, just after the bottom had been drained. 
From a Photograph. 


man, standing erect upon a litter, shining like a 
statue of burnished gold in the glistening sunshine 
of that tropic clime. This was their cacigue, the 
Guatabita, stripped of his clothing and anointed 
by his principal chiefs with “an argilaceous 
earth,” a kind of turpentine, upon which pow- 
dered gold, or gold dust, was plentifully sprinkled 
until he was completely covered. Slowly and 
majestically he 
came down the 
hillside, pausing 
from time to time 
at various points 
to offer prayer. At 
the lakeside was 
moored a_ large 
barge or raft, con- 
structed of  bul- 
rushes and light 


wood, richly 
carved and orna- 
mented. Leading 


down to it from 
the chief temple 
beside the water 
were terraced 
steps, cut in the 
bank. 

On to this barge 
the Golden One 
stepped, unat- 
tended by any 
of his followers 
or chiefs, and two 
great heaps—one 
of gold and the 
other of emeralds 
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—were piled up at his feet, while beside 
him were placed four braziers filled with 
myrrh and other sweet-smelling gums, including 
Frailejon turpentine (.Spe/etia grandifora— 
forests of which grow all over the Colombian 
Andes at the higher altitudes). Simultaneous 
with the lighting of the braziers, huge bonfires 
all round the lake were kindled “until the 
smoke was dense enough to obscure the sun.” 
Eight chosen rowers, amid the din of the rude 
musical instruments in use and the enthusiastic 
acclamations of the crowd, propelled the barge, 
with the Golden One erect upon its deck, to the 
middle of the lake. 

The exact centre was ascertained by stretching 


upon water in that rarefied atmosphere, one and 
all, amid deafening shouts and the renewed 
din of the musical instruments, tossed various 
offerings—jewellery, solid gold figures, and vases 
containing gold dust—backwards over their 
shoulders into the lake. 

“These offerings were really not made to 
their god, but were rather in the form of a peace 
offering or bribe to a terrible serpent, or evil 
spirit, which was supposed to dwell at the bottom 
of the lake,” so that he might leave them in 
peace and not destroy their crops by drought, 
hailstorms, etc. 

The cacigue remained in the water only long 
enough to rid himself of his glittering powder- 


Sluicing away the mud—Several valuable finds were made during these operations, 


From a Photograph. 


two silken ropes from the four temples on the 
banks, one at either end or side, thus forming a 
cross, the point of intersection being, of course, 
the centre. All the inferior cactgues and priests 
went aboard barges anchored at the four ends 
of the ropes, and therefore just in front of the 
four temples. The centre of the lake reached, 
a priest on each of these barges displayed a 
banner with a sacred device, upon which the 
multitude ceased their acclamations and, to a 
man, turned their backs to the lake. It was 
considered a sacrilege for ordinary eyes to look 
upon the rite that was to follow. 

The priests all raised their hands to the sky, 
and, amid a solemn hush, the Gilded One dived 
into the lake. Immediately its surface was 
thickly cuated with the gold dust washed off his 
body, and as the splash he made reached the 
ears of his people, carrying far as sound does 


ing of gold, and then clambered out again on to 
his barge, where he was enveloped in suitable 
rich vestments. He now performed certain 
incantations over the burning braziers, and 
finally consigned the two heaps of gold and 
emeralds to the water. 

At the bottom of the lake was also supposed 
to reside the unfaithful, or reputedly unfaithful, 
wife of one of the first cactgues or Guatabitas. Her 
lover was impaled alive, and such indignities 
were heaped upon her, so the tradition goes, 
that she threw herself into the lake together 
with her daughter and a nurse. The three were 
popularly supposed to occupy a magnificent 
palace below the waves, befriended by the 
Serpent Devil. 5 

After the strange religious rite described 
above, the people gave themselves up to a 
round of joyous festivity, drinking great quan- 
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tities of chicka, the fermented juice of the maize, 
and the same sparkling liquor which was handed 
to Pizarro’s followers in “golden vases of extra- 
ordinary size” by the dark-eyed beauties of the 
Inca’s harem. ‘l'ambourines, pipes, and other 
musical instruments made the day and night 
melodious, or otherwise ; dancers ‘ threaded 
the shore” for days and sometimes weeks, and 
feasting and rejoicings of all kinds were indulged 
in. 

Such was the ceremony or feast of E] Dorado 
or the Golden One, and anyone who doubts the 
foregoing or thinks it is too highly coloured has 
only to read Prescott’s “ History of the Conquest 
of Peru” to have his doubts dispelled. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, this semi- 
annual ceremony of El Dorado must have taken 
place continuously for a number of centuries, it 
being the principal religious observance of the 
Chibchas. In order to keep it up, to obtain 
sufficient gold and jewels, “they,” to quote 
another authority, “had become the trading 
centre for all the ruder nations occupying the 
lowlands between them and either coast.” 
These neighbouring tribes brought the cactque 
and his people gold-dust in exchange for the 
produce of their fields, and so kept up the 
supply. 

One of the great Pizarro’s most trusted 
captains was a cavalier named Sebastian 
Benalcazar, or, as his name is variously spelt, 
Belalcazar. He forestalled Pedro de Alvarado 
in the conquest of Quito, which city he named 
San Francisco del Quito, in honour of his 
general, Francisco Pizarro; and he was 
appointed governor by the Spanish Crown. 
This was in 1534. Benalcazar, however, had 
been bitterly disappointed in his capture of the 
city, for it did not come up to his expectations 
in the matter of riches. Either these were 
grossly exaggerated or else they had been 
secreted by the natives. Gold, the Spanish 
conquistadors \odestar, was not found in the 
place to any appreciable extent. ‘To him, in 
this mortified frame of mind, came a strange 
Indian, hailing from the north—-a Muysca or 
Chibcha, without a doubt. This man related 
to him a tale that, improbable as it would seem 
to us of to-day, was credulously swallowed by 
the Spanish captain. It was the story of the 
Golden One we have just recorded. 

The Indian gave his name as Muqueta and 
that of his lord and chief as Bagatéd—hence the 
name of Bogota later applied to his native 
place. Benalcazar resolved to start at once in 
quest of this El] Dorado, ‘or “Gilded Man.” 
But, against the advice of his Indian guide, he 
went too far north—to Cartago, meeting with 
reverses there, and thus allowed himself to be 


forestalled in his turr by the great Captain 
Gonzalo Zimenez de Quesada, who, following 
the River Magdalena from Santa Marta, reached 
the lake before him and conquered the Chib- 
chas. Quesada, following out the policy played 
by both Hernan Cortés in Mexico and Pizarro 
in Peru, made friendly overtures to the Indians 
and contrived to make a prisoner of their 
cactque, or Guatabita, whose name was Sajipa. 
The luckless monarch was roasted to death 
because he would not disclose the whereabouts 
of all his treasure, by far the greater bulk of 
which the Spaniards ultimately discovered he 
had caused to be thrown into tue sacred lake of 
Guatavita, to circumvent their demands. 

A third Spanish captain had also simul- 
taneously invaded the country, Nicolas I eder- 
man, who came from Coro, on the Gulf of 
Maracaibo, in Venezuela. He entered the 
Chibcha dominions from the plains of the 
Orinoco. The three captains founded the city 
of Santa Fé de Bogotd in 1539, and obtained 
considerable treasure ; but just as in the case of 
the Incas of Peru, when the natives found gold 
was the attraction of their ruthless invaders, this 
was hidden everywhere by its owners, and the 
sacred lake of Guatavita formed the general 
hiding-place. The amount of personal treasure 
belonging to the Guatabita or cacigue Sajipa 
himself thrown into the lake is estimated at two 
tons of gold and jewels, and formed the burdens 
of fifty men. : 

“Since it is gold you want, why do you not 
drain the lake of Guatavita and recover its vast 
treasures?” said an Indian chief at last to 
Quesada, either jeeringly, deeming the thing an 
impossibility, or in all seriousness. 

Quesada determined to make the effort. The 
lake was found to be two hundred and fourteen 
feet deep. He directed his lieutenant, Lazaro 
Fonte, “to cut huge clefts in the surrounding 
hills.” Fonte apparently did little, through lack 
of funds; but Hernan Perez de Quesada, the 
Conqueror’s brother, lowered the waters by ten 
feet and got out forty pesos of gold. The next 
to attempt the draining of the lake was a mer- 
chant of Santa Fé de Bogotd, named Antonio 
de Sepulveda, who went specially to Spain to 
interview Philip II. on the matter and obtain 
the necessary concession. He spent a fortune 
upon the work, from all accounts, but not 
without good return. By means of a tunnel or 
cutting he lowered the level of the waters to a 
depth of fourteen or fifteen feet, according to 
two of my authorities, and found great quantities 
of gold and an emerald of rare beauty which 
alone realized seventy thousand dollars in 
Madrid. The gold secured was valued at one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, but I 
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find this sum descri- 
bed by one writer 
on the subject as 
only the tribute paid 
to the Government, 
which would mean 
that the actual 
amount of treasure 
recovered was much 
greater. In the 
pamphlet or circular 
issued by Contract- 
ors, Ltd., however, it 
is said all the treasure 
found was handed 
over to the Crown 
officers, and that the 
Government refused 
to divide, according 
to Sepulveda’s con- 
tract, until he had 
drained the lake. 
However, the sides 
of the cutting or 
trench Sepulveda had 
dug suddenly caved 
to rise again in the 


springs, the lake rapidly re-assumed something 


of its original level. 


Various further efforts were made at different 
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Fragments of ancient Indian pottery found in the lake. 
From a Photograph. 


in, and the waters began 
Fed as it was by 


basin. 


From a Photograph. 


Excavating the lake bottom—A golden headpiece was unearthed at this point. 


chief or noble. 
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times, both beforeand 
after the War of In- 
dependence, to finish 
his work and effect 
the complete drain- 
ing of the lake, but 
without success. In 
1823 a Captain 
Charles Stuart Co- 
chrane, of the Royal 
Navy, helped a 
gentleman named 
José Ignacio Paris in 
an attempt to drain 
the lake, and Captain 
Cochrane published 
a book describing 
the lake. He and 
Paris, however, were 
no more successful 
than the others ; and 
it has been left to 
Contractors, Ltd., 
to effect the great 
work. 


By means of the latest engineering plant, their 
engineer, with the help of a body of natives, is 


now working steadily, washing 
the mud along the ditch, thirty 
feet in depth, extending from 
the centre of the dried up basin 
to the tunnel. A five years’ 
drought, however, causing a 
great scarcity of water, almost 
put the washing of the mud and 
soil at a standstill several times, 
and, moreover, there was a 
long revolution to further in- 
crease difficulties. 

Among the treasures found 
up to now is a breastplate of 
pure beaten gold, measuring 
thirteen inches by ten inches, 
and weighing eight ounces and 
eight pennyweights. It is of 
curious shape, and may best be 
likened to a tiger or leopard 
skin outstretched, without the 
head or tail, only the four legs, 
with a mushroom-shaped upper 
piece, or gorget, attached. Below 
this gorget, in the centre of the 
breastplate, is the beautifully 
embossed mask of a warrior’s 
head, showing the great gold 
earrings that betokened him a 

These enormous ear-pendants 


were also peculiar to the order of the Inca 


nobility of the blood royal, and obtained for 
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plete and has two gold nose- 
ring discs —a coiled serpent 
cast in fine gold, with a snake’s 
head welded on and standing 
erect with forked tongue and 
earrings, in perfect condition ; 
the figure of a woman in fine 
gold, supposed to represent 
Bachué or Furachogue, the 
mother or “Eve” of the 
human race in Chibcha 
mythology ; a_ warrior’s bs 
or cacigue's skull-cap in OS 
e 


them the name by the 
Spaniards of Orejones. 
The ornaments were 
in the form of a wheel, 
and in the case of the 
Inca himself they were 
so massy as to drag the cartilage of 
the ear nearly down to the shoulder. 
Other exhibits are four solid gold 
pendants, representing birds with 
lizard heads—one of these is coin- 


thin beaten gold, seven 
inches in 
diameter 
and weigh- 
ing six ounces ; 
two gold bowls 
or drinking cups; 
two head-bands 
insmooth beaten 


gold ; two gold snakes; 
a number of emeralds 
and several quaint arti- 
cles of Chibcha pot- 
tery; as well as gold 
pendants, images, 
staves, nose-rings, etc. Numerous fine 
emeralds have also been found, one 
small parcel alone fetching three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds on the London 
market. 

All these articles, apparently, 
have come from the sides of 
the lake, not from the bottom, 
and are supposed to have 
been carried towards the 
centre by the pressure and 
movement of the mud. One 
thing i is pretty certain, and that 
is they are not likely to draw 
a blank. It will be in- 
teresting to see what 
comes to light if the 
excavators actually suc- 
ceed in reaching the 
former bottom of the 
sacred lake 
and laying 
hands upon 
the treasure of 
the “ Golden 
One” and his 
ill-starred people. 


A TWELVE DAYS’) 
RECORD 


The notorious 


From a Photograph. 


Mecum Brothers leaving the Provincial Jail for Winnipeg 
Police-Court to stand their trial—~The men are handcuffed, and are in 
charge of Detectives Stodgill and Bishop and Inspector McPherson. 


BY CHANDOS ST. JOHN-BRENON, OF 


WINNIPEG, CANADA, 

1 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. LANE, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Between August 11th and August 23rd—twelve short days—two young criminals, Bert and 
Charles Mecum, made a record that will long remain unbeaten in the annals of Canadian 
criminal history. First of all one of them escaped from a penitentiary, assisted by his younger 
brother, in a most spectacular manner, involving the shooting of a guard. There followed a series 
of other crimes, concluding with a running gun-fight in the crowded streets of Winnipeg, and 
three attempts at murder. The miscreants are now safe behind prison bars, but they have boasted 
that no jail can hold them, and so desperate are they that the authorities are not quite sure about 
it themselves. 


NE bright October atternoon—to be 
| precise, October 19th, 1910—the 
|} heavy gates of the Anamosa Refor- 
py) matory, in the State of Iowa, U.S.A., 
swung shut with a clang, and 
Charles Mecum, alias Charles B. Smitch, alias 
Smith, was ushered into the jail office and 
became a number. On that date he com- 


menced a five-year sentence for housebreaking 
and theft. He was not twenty years of age, 
yet this was his second visit, and he knew the 
ropes. His sallow-complexioned face assumed 
a blank expression, but his shifty eyes took in 
every detail as he was “booked” and finally 
marched to his cell. 

What was passing in his mind as he sat in 
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his cell for the better part of a week in his 
striped convict clothes awaiting his call to hard 
labour cannot be known, but hope glimmered 
in his breast—a hope that he would be outside 
the hateful confines of the dull grey prison 
long before the five years of his life which had 
been taken from him by outraged justice had 
run their sands. That hope never died, and 
perhaps it has not yet. If it still smoulders, 
however, then his heart must be sick, for h+ has 
but little chance of ever walking the strects a 
free man again. 

Morning after morning he fell in with the 
gang of short-haired, smileless, dull-eyed men 
who, in their hideous and ill-fitting clothes, 
horizontally marked with black and white stripes, 
marched to the rock quarries, which were 
located a little over a mile to the west of the 
prison. 

In Mecum’s particular gang were twenty men, 
all convicts serving various terms for different 
crimes. Four guards armed with revolvers, 
which they kept out of sight, watched the men 
as they toiled slowly and heartlessly in the rock- 
bound cuts. Ten monotonous hours, day in and 
day out, with pick and shovel, with barrow and 
bammer, they laboured, Sundays excepted. As 
the golden sun sank on the horizon they would 
march back to their suppers and their cells, 
to think of the great day when the big gates 
would swing open and let them out again into 
the great wide world, perhaps to continue in a 


life of crime, perhaps to walk the hard and. 


narrow path, better men who looked back upon 
the lesson as the best thing that could have 
happened to them. 

Charles Mecum did not take kindly to the 
work of cutting rock, and young Allan Hamaker, 
his guard, was forced to take him to task on 
more than one occasion. Mecum, always 
sullen, did not improve, and finally he was 
taken before the deputy-warden of the jail and 
punishment was meted out. 

“Til get even with you for this,” he snarled 
to young Hamaker, as he was led away. 
Hamaker had heard this sort of thing before, 
and it made no impression on him. Mecum, 
however, had learnt his lesson. Prison officials 
do not play with the criminals for whom they 
are responsible to an exacting Government, and 
Mecum decided he would not give any further 
cause for punishment. 

Some months later a rumour, drifting from 
no one knows where, found its way through the 
prison corridors. An appeal for a new trial 
was under way for Mecum. 

Nature is ever prone to play tricks, and, 
wicked as was the mould in which she had cast 


the Mecums, she allowed one admirable trait 
Vol. xxviii —87. 


to filter in which, had it only been properly 
applied, might have made good men of bad 
ones. This trait was a wonderful family love, 
and, bad as Charles Mecum was, he possessed 
the deep and lasting love of his brother Bert, a 
man as bad as himself —how great an affection 
the course of this narrative will show. 

On the afternoon of ‘Thursday, August 3rd, 
tott, Bert Mecum visited his brother Charles 
at the prison. A warder near by listened to their 
conversation and heard nothing but generalities. 
He failed to see the rapid and silent conversa- 
tion carried on by the wily brothers on their 
fingers. They were both adepts at the deat- 
an :-dumb language, on one or both hands, and 
in this simple but efficacious manner was 
Charles informed that an effort would be made 
to get him out as soon as possible. So expert 
were the two at this “finger” language that 
Charles kept upa continual rattle of conversation 
loud enough for the warder to hear, but all the 
time he was reading what his brother, was 
silently saying to him with his fingers. 

Bert finally bade good-bye to his brother and 
left the prison. From that day forward Charles 
appeared brisker and his eyes shone with a new 
light. The prison authorities, however, never 
realized until too late how desperate a man they 
had within the penitentiary walls. 

Late on Monday night, August 7th, four days 
after the visit to the prison, a squarely-built, 
narrow-faced, clean-shaven, square-jawed youth 
of about nineteen years of age, whose eyes were 
set very close together in his head, registered at 
the Gillen Hotel, Anamosa, lowa. ‘The name 
signed was Mecum, but the initials have not 
been made out to this day—they were so 
illegible. He brought no baggage, and paid 
for his room in advance. Immediately after 
registering he left the hotel and did not return 
until late. He spent his time in the neighbour- 
hood of the prison stone quarries, and in walking 
along the railroad track which ran parallel to 
them. 

He left the hotel the following morning 
and passed the balance of the week at a 
small hotel in the city of Cedar Rapids, near 
by. Here, at a second-hand store, he pur- 
chased what is known as a “telescope ” valise, 
light grey in colour. At another store he 
picked up two serviceable revolvers, 38 bore, 
with long barrels, and he also laid in a goodly 
supply of ball cartridges. These he placed in 
his hip pockets. 

His purchases completed, the stranger loafed 
around the town until Thursday, August roth, 
when he boarded a train and landed in Anamosa 
at about seven o’clock on the morning of that 
date. He again registered at the Gillen Hotel, 
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but this time under the nafne of “Wilson.” 
This done, he walked over the road to the 
Henrikson Livery Stables, and hiring a horse 
and buggy drove out to the prison quarries 
once more. 

Parallel to the railroad track he drove, skirting 
the edge of the stone quarries, and slowly went 
over the ground. Just east of a big cut, towards 
the jail, was a trestle bridge built over a smaller 
ravine. Here Bert Mecum—for the stranger 
was none other—got out of the rig and 
familiarized himself with the lie 
of the land. A low round 
boulder stood to the north. 
This caught, his eye, and after 
calculating the distance from a 
spot behind it to the middle 
of the trestle road he nodded 
in a_ satisfied manner and, 
getting back into his rig, 
returned to the hotel. 

At seven o'clock the follow- 
ing morning, August rith, he 
again appeared at the livery 
stable and asked for a horse 
and rig. The slight delay in 
the hitching-up of the horse 
made him anxious and nervous, 
and he paced uneasily to and 
fro in front of the stables. 
Finally his buggy was ready 
and quickly he drove away 
towards the quarries again. 
As he neared his destination 
he carefully scanned the coun- 
try to the west of the prison, 
and his attention was soon 
attracted to a small gang, evi- 
dently late, on their way to 
the quarries. Whipping up, 
he brought his horse and buggy 
off the road parallel with the 
railway track, so as to bring 
the gang close to his right 
hand. Then, keeping his horse 


the convicts as they marched 
to their “cut.” 

Close beside Guard Allan Hamaker walked 
convict Charles Mecum. His lips tightened 
as he saw the man in the buggy, but he 
made no sign. Neither did Bert. In that 
one short glance the warning had heen given, 
unseen by the guard Hamaker, who had merely 
favoured the man in the buggy with a passing 
glance. Charles knew that the long-hoped-for 
moment was near. The man in the buggy 
drove on slowly, but diverged well to the left, 
and then turned his horse’s head townward. 


————————_ 
Allan W. Hamaker, the guard at Anamosa 
Reformatory, who was it 


at a jog trot, he slowly passed prevent Bert Mecum from rescuing hi. tion with his appeal. 


From a Photograph. 


Charles’s heart beat fast. His colourless lips 
grew straight and thin as his eyes bored into the 
back of the convict in front of him. A sly 
sidelong glance at Hamaker satisfied him that 
the guard had no inkling of the desperate 
character of the man in the buggy, nor of the 
fact that he was the convict Charles’s brother, 
who was “wanted” for escaping from the 
famous Jefferson City, Missouri, Prison. But 
his eyes shone with an unholy light, and his 
hands clenched as he stepped along, thoughts 
of freedom surging in his brain. 

Bert Mecum whipped his 
animal to a gallop and was 
soon in town again. Here he 
drove sedately down “Main 
Street to another livery stable 
—Dunlap’s—where he ordered 
a closed rig with a good team 
of horses. This team he ordered 
to be ready for him on his 
return, which might be at any 
moment; as a matter of fact 
it was hired in case his plans 
at the quarries should miscarry. 
But the rig was never called 
for, though it came in handy 
for his pursuers. The team 
ordered, Bert drove across to 
Hines’s grocery stores, where 
he obtained permission to use 
the telephone. In a_ few 
seconds he was in communi- 
cation with Warden Marquis 
Barr, of the Anamosa Refor- 
matory. 

“Halloa! Is that Mr. Barr’s 
office?” coolly spoke Mecum 
‘into the mouthpiece. “This 
is Wilson speaking — Mecum’s 
lawyer. I am forced to be 
back at Cedar Rapids and 
have to leave on the 10.45 
this morning. I am anxious 
hot while tring to tO talk to Mecum in connec- 
Could 
you arrange to allow me to 
have an interview with him at 
once if I come over to the prison?” 

With smiling lips the speaker listened to the 
answer ; then he said :— 

“Will you? Thanks very much. How long 
will it take to fetch him back? You will 
send for him at once? All right. Thanks, 
Warden.” 

The receiver was hung up, and Mecum 
quickly left the store. He drove back to the 
hotel, carefully looked over his guns, got his 
“telescope” portmanteau, threw it into the 
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“Like an evil spirit he rose above the rock. 


buggy, and leisurely drove off towards the 
quarries. 

He caught sight of the orderly hurrying to the 
quarries with Warden Barr’s message, and, 
whipping up his horse, he drove quickly along 
the road by the railway tracks until he reached 
the trestle. He backed the rig to the edge of 
the little wood fringing the road, where it was 
concealed from anyone coming along the trestle 
from the west. Everything depended upon his 
plans being correctly laid. It was the rule 
when convicts were suddenly called in to the 
penitentiary during working hours to take the 
road over the trestle to the jail. Would it be 
done this morning ? 

The spot was indeed a fitting one for the 
hold-up Bert, Mecum had so cleverly planned. 
To the north and south were wild hills, covered 
in some places with heavy timber, while every- 
where was the low, thick scrub. To the east 
and west were dark, rock-bound cuts, winding 
in and out in narrow defiles, cut by the hands 


of many a criminal. To his left stood an old 
mill, deserted and decayed. Several hundred 
yards away, facing him, to the north, stood the 
Anderson farm, but so situated that the trestle 
was out of the range of vision of the residents. 
The main road passed parallel to the trestle, 
but was hidden from view by a scraggy border 
of dwarfed cedar trees. Mecum crouched be- 
hind the low boulder, his nerves at high te..sion, 
his ears straining to catch the slightest sound. 
The blue steel of his long-barrelled revolvers 
glistened viciously in the sunlight. Not a 
breath of air stirred the leaves of the trees 
overhead. Suddenly his quick ears caught the 
sound of the crunch of feet upon the trestle. 
His hands tightened on his revolvers and the 
blue veins on the backs of his dirty hands stood 
out thick and knotty. Closer and closer came 
the steps—Guard Hamaker and Charles Mecum. 
Mecum’s shifty eyes darted from side to side as 
he walked along, in front of Hamaker. 

The body of the crouching man behind the 
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rock quivered with the intensity of his excite- 
ment. Louder and louder sounded the steps, 
but he could not see who was walking towards 
him; he could only guess. A few more seconds 
and the sounds appeared to have reached the 
zenith of their loudness, and Bert felt that the 
two were now abreast of the boulder. 

Like an evil spirit he rose above the rock. 
He had judged the distance perfectly. Hamaker 
was a few feet from being abreast of the rock 
his brother was level with it. 

“ Hands up!” snapped Bert. 

Hamaker looked at the two small circles 
immovably centred on his face. He could even 
see where the rifling commenced in the long 
barrels. Above those circles he saw a bestial 
face and a pair of brown eyes set in a ferocious 
glare. The whole set of the face that backed 


those tiny shining circles spelt murder, but he + 


never flinched. Like lightning his right hand 
dropped to his hip, and in a second his Colt 
was out. The gun in Bert’s right hand spat 
fire. 

“Oh!” whimpered the convict ahead of 
Hamaker, as he clutched at his left hand. 

Crack! The heavier report of Hamaker’s 
Colt barked out on the soft morning air, but the 
bullet went wide. 

Again a tongue of red, angry flame darted 
from Bert’s gun, and Hamaker dropped like a 
log with a bullet through the body. . 

“Good heayens! You hit me/” gaspe 


Charles. 
“Well, I didn’t mean to,” answered his 
brother. ‘Strip them clothes off,” he con- 


tinued, indicating the convict’s suit. ‘“ Over in 
the grip there, in the buggy, there's a suit. 
Hurry !” 

Quickly Charles Mecum divested himself of 
the hateful convict uniform and, while his 
brother kept the prostrate guard covered with 
his revolvers, tumbled into the dark suit which 
he took out of the valise. In a few moments 
the striped clothes lay in a heap on the trestle 
road and he was dressed once more in a free 
man’s garb. 

“Drag him clear of the buggy,” was Bert's 
next order concerning Hamaker, who lay 
groaning on the trestle. “I have a rope in the 
buggy.” His brother leapt upon the wounded 
man, roughly dragged him across the road, and 
rolled him down the side of the slope at the end 
of the trestle—a full thirty feet. 

The horse was hitched to one of the posts in 
the trestle so that it could not run away, and 
Hamaker was then dragged into the wood and 
propped, face inwards, against a tree. His arms 
were drawn around it and his wrists tied 
together; his legs, tov, were bound with coil 


upon coil of rope. A dirty handkerchief was 
crammed into his mouth and kept in place by 
another one tied at the back of his head. 

“T told you [ would get even with you for 
taking me in to the deputy,” said Charles, as he 
gave the guard’s bonds a vicious tug. 

“T aimed to kill you,” remarked Bert Mecum, 
“but I fired too low. We ought to kill you 
now,” he added, kicking the inert body of the 
wounded man. “If you hadn’t pulled your 
gun I should not have plugged you. Come on” 
—turning to his brother—“let’s get out of here.” 

Quickly the pair leapt into the buggy and 
drove away to the north-east, over what is known 
as the Ridge road. The two fleeing men crossed 
the Wapsie River and made off in the direction 
of Viola. More than once the cool scoundrels 
stopped the buggy and spoke to passers-by. 
Just outside Viola they knocked at a farm-house 
door and asked what time it was. 

Close to an old lime-kiln outside Viola they 
hitched their horse to a tree and disappeared 
from human sight. 

So quickly, so cleverly, and so ably had the 
desperate pair conducted the dramatic escape 
that they got clean away, and, save for a rumour 
of their appearance here and there, they vanished 
completely out of the State. 

Bleeding from a painful wound in the stomach, 
gagged. blindfolded, and lashed to a tree, 
Hamaker fainted. Twenty minutes later he 
revived and worked the gag from between his 
teeth. He called weakly for help, and, for- 
tunately, was heard by George Parker, who was 
passing at the time. ‘Thirty minutes after the 
shooting he was cut loose. 

Ill news travels fast, and the prison was soon 
alive with hurrying warders. All work was 
suspended at the quarries for the day and the 
prisoners taken to their cells. For miles around 
the country was warned over the telephone of 
the escape. In less than an hour a description 
of the two men was flashed to every puint by 
which they could pass. Posse upon posse of 
armed and angry men scoured the country. 
“Alive or dead, get them!” were the orders, 
for Hamaker’s life hung by a slender thread. 
He was young and popular, and a wave of 
anger surged over the surrounding countryside. 
“ Alive or dead, get them!” was the slogan of 
the bands of pursuers, and it boded ill for the 
pair of clever criminals should they come within 
the range of the guns carried by the officers. 

The time chosen by the Mecums had been 
well selected. The heavy rains of the nights 
before made the roads impassable for auto- 
mobiles, and in this way the most rapid means 
of travel and pursuit was rendered useless. 
Many times was the trail of the two men picked 
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up, but always too late. The buggy was found 
outside the lime-kiln, tied to a tree, the light 
grey “telescope” valise still in it, and also a 
blanket covered with blood, which had flowed 
from the wounded hand of Charles Mecum. 
The district favoured the “ get-away.” Rugged 
hills and rocky ledges, deep gullies and waving 
corn-fields, deserted buildings, thick, low scrub 
and dense woods, all combined to assist the 
fugitives to baffle their pursuers. Bloodhounds 
from Marion failed to pick up the scent and 
never once gave tongue. ‘I'he Mecum brothers 
got clear away. 

“They will do something else,” said the 
newspapers, sagely. “Such criminals cannot 
keep out of the clutches of the police; they are 
bound to get into the toils sooner or later. 
Wait patiently and the end will come. We only 
hope that it will come before any more serious 
results occur than the affair here.” 

Hamaker slowly recovered and is now back 
at the reformatory, waiting. He still carries the 
bullet in his body as a memento, and will 
probably carry it to his dying day. 

A few days later the Northern Pacific Express 
was held up by three masked men just outside 
Fargoe, N.D. The express car safe was blown 
open and the mail-bags robbed. The descrip- 
tion of the three men tallied with that of the 
three Mecums, another brother, W. Mecum, 
having joined the first two after their escape 
from Anamosa. In spite of a substantial 
reward, however, no one was apprehended. 

The twenty-third of August, rgr1, will long 
remain green in the annals of criminal history 
in Winnipeg. During the afternoon of the 
‘Tuesday report after report came in to the police 
of clever and daring daylight robberies having 
been committed in various parts of the city— 
north, south, east, and west. By three o’clock 
that afternoon acting Chief of Police Newton 
had a veritable network of detectives spread 
over the west central portion of the city of 
Winnipeg, where the larger and evidently more 
recent burglaries had been committed. All that 
afternoon the detective staff worked until about 
five o'clock, when the bomb exploded. Two 
young men shot a policeman and then, for the 
best part of an hour, kept the entire north~ 
end of the city at bay until that section of 
Winnipeg was in an uproar. 

Motor-cycle Patrolman Traynor, while riding 
over the Louise bridge, was told of three sus- 
picious-looking characters who had been seen 
coming out of a house in Elmwood. He 
followed in the direction the men had taken, 
and came up with two of them. The subse- 
quent fight between two heavily-armed des- 
peradoes and overwhelming numbers of unarmed 
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people shows what effect the muzzle of a loaded 
revolver has when pointed at the average 
man. 

Traynor came up to the two men and at 
once told them to stop, but instead they turned 
and ran. Over fences, into yards, across lanes 
they bolted, and finally into a house of ill 
repute. Here Traynor, who had stuck gamely 
to the chase, was joined by two other police- 
men. He went to the front of the house, they 
to the rear. The two men they were in search 
of were just about to escape through the back 
yard, when they saw the two policemen, both of 
whom were unarmed. Quickly they covered 
them with their revolvers, and ordered them 
away, while they themselves ran back into the 
house. 

The two officers paused, and then pluckily 
dashed into the building. Upstairs they flew, 
regardless of the fact that the men they were 
after were heavily armed. On the first landing 
they paused as a slim, sallow-faced youth, with 
eyes set close together in his head, stepped out 
of the bath-room. Quickly they leapt on him, 
but as they did so another man appeared, with 
a pistol in each hand. 

“Let him go or I’ll blow your brains out,” 
he cried, savagely. 

The new-comer was a shade heavier and 
larger than the other, and more vicious looking, 
and the officers noticed that the left: side of his 


upper lip was raised in a peculiar snarl. The 
policemen let go. 
“Both of you into the bath-room,” was the 


next order, and in they went, for they were now 
facing four revolvers, while they themselves had 
none. They could do no more than obey, or 
die in their tracks. They paused, however, 
before they went, and a nasty look crept into 
the bigger “gunman’s” eye and the black 
muzzles of the revolvers came nearer. The 
argument was too strong, and they retreated, 
and the door was closed upon them. A few 
seconds later four shots rang out from the 
direction of the front veranda. The bath- 
room door was smashed, and the two policemen 
ran downstairs. In front of the house they 
found Traynor, weltering in his blood. Away 
to the north the two men were speeding, 
followed by one young policeman, H. 
Brown, who that evening gave a display of 
courage that earned for him the admiration 
of the whole city. Brown had no revolver and, 
save for his baton, was unarmed. 

Crack ! crack! came from the pistols of the 
men pursued as they half turned to fire while 
running. The bullets whizzed by in dangerous 
proximity to Brown’s head. A few yards farther 
on a low fence stood in the men’s way. Like 
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tigers at bay they 
stopped and faced the 
oncoming policeman. 
Young Brown never 
paused in his trot. 
“Stop, or I'll shoot,” 
called the man with the 
twisted mouth. 
“Shoot,” replied 
Brown, still coming on. 
Crack! crack! Two 
more bullets flew past 
him, but he never 
paused. With a light 
spring the bandits leapt 
the fence. Brown’s 
courage shook their 
nerve. It was 
not that 
they did not 
want to 
murder him, 
but such 
bravery as they 
now saw 
turned _ their 


‘Charles Mecum, alias 

Frank Jones, the con- 

vict who escaped from 

Anamosa Reforma- 
tory. 


From @ Photograph. 


Deputy Chief of Pi 


blood to water, and they had not the nerve to 
shoot. This young policeman, unarmed, was 
made of sterner stuff than they, with their 
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Constable W. P. Traynor, who was dangerously wounded while helping 
Froui a) to arrest the Mecums, 


and Kelly as the notorious Mecum Brothers. 
From a Photograph. 


(Photograph: 


Newton, whose efforts were responsible for identifying Jones 


through his trouser-leg. 
ludicrous manner, but still came on, zig-zagging 
from side to side as he ran. 


long - barrelled _ pistols 
and heavy bullets. 

Into a vacant lot they 
sped, paused again, and 
swung about. The in- 
trepid Brown was still 
coming on relentlessly. 

“Get back!” both 
called. The only answer 
was a faster rush. 

Four shots rang out 
in quick succession, as 
both would-be mur- 
derers fired two shots 
each at Brown. The 
policeman heard the 
“ping” of the two 
bullets close to 
his ears, the 
thud of one 
as it buried 
itself in the 
wooden fence 
behind him, 
while the 
fourth ripped . 


Bert Mecum, alias 

Harry Kelly, who 

rescued his brother 

from prison and shot 
a warder, 


From a Photograph. 


He ducked in a 
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Again the armed cowards turned and fled. 
They ran into Sutherland Avenue, a broad wide 
thoroughfare, Brown now close behind them. 

A street car stood at a corner, having stopped 
to pick up passengers. ‘The desperadoes leapt 
on board. 

“Start her, curse you!” screamed the man 
with the twisted mouth to the driver, levelling 
his revolver. ‘The only answer he received was 
the hurling of the key by the motorman through 
the front window. Then someone pulled the 
trolley arm off the overhead wire, and the car 
was helpless. 


pressing into his stomach. He was only just in 
time, for a deafening roar split the air. A tall 
foreigner seized the slim man, and a fierce 
struggle ensued. Crack! went a pistol again, 
and the horse between the buggy shafts fell to 
the ground, shot through the neck. A revolver 
flew high into the air and fell to the roadway. 
Brown had taken it from his man and hurled it 
away. Like lightning out came another. Again 
the two closed in the swaying buggy, while the 
crowd surged in and angry hands tore at 
the fighting criminal. | Suddenly the policeman 
and his opponent fell from the buggy to the 


| “The only answer he received was the hurling of the key by the motorman through the front window.” ! 


A tremendous crowd surged around the car, 
while Brown, with bulldog tenacity, forced his 
way through the swaying mass. The determined 
pursuit by this one man in face of the revolvers 
was too much for the blackguards; they felt 
that their bullets would not hit him. Springing 
off the car, they leapt into a buggy close by. 
Brown jumped too, and caught the man with 
the twisted mouth by the arm. Two more shots 
rang out. The second man had fired. The 
crowd swayed, opened up, and then, closing 
again, swept forward. Suddenly Brown jerked 
away the revolver, the muzzle of which was 


road, just as the reserves came hurrying up 
Oaths and screams filled the air as countless 
hands snatched at the two desperadoes in 2 
frantic endeavour to seize them. 

When the crowd was cleared, the two ‘gunmen 
were seen, still defiant, but bleeding, hand 
cuffed, and prisoners, surrounded by a cordon of 
uniformed policemen. It was the indomitable 
Brown who had snapped the bright stee) 
“bracelets” on him of the twisted mouth. 

At police headquarters the two men gave the 
names of Frank Jones and Harry Kelly. When 
searched, watches, gold chains, diamond rings, 
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tie pins, and brooches 
were found in_ their 
Possession. 

Twelve hours after 
their arrest Chief New- 
ton told the author 
that he was at liberty 
to publish the fact that 
the notorious Mecum 
brothers werein the hands 
of the Winnipeg police. 

They came up in 
the police - court cool 
and cunning, watchful 
and alert. 

They talked openly 
to each other for all to 
hear, but in the shadow 
of the dock railings their 
nimble fingers spoke 
also. No one knows 
what they said to each 
other or what plans were 
laid in those few minutes, 
but their prolific brains 
were certainly not idle. 
Then back they went to 
prison—for the rest of 
their natural lives. 

The Mecums have 
openly boasted that there 
is no prison that can hold 
them for the balance of 
their lives, and in looking 
over their crimes and 
actions during the few 
days that elapsed after 
they got away from Ana- 
mosa I am of opinion, 
with many others, that 
the last has not been 
heard of them. 

Hovering around 
somewhere like an evil 
spirit is yet another 
Mecum, just as desperate, 
just as clever, and. ever 
on the watch. He is 
probably waiting for the 
moment when, by some 
brilliant stroke of in- 
genuity, he can free his 
two brothers. The blood- 
ties have proven so far 
unbreakable ; it remains 
to be seen if they are 
strong enough to once 
more free the brothers, 
as they did in the past. 
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y MARQUIB BARR. WARDEN 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS 


MURDOTS BANTER 
vie TREAT Q2ORETASY 


ANAMOSA, towa, Sept. 13th rgrt. 


Chandos St, John-Brenon, 
Winnipeg, Manitoon, Canada. 
Dear Sir: 
Youre of the 9th inet. received ard carefully noted. 
In'reply will eay the aan wom you have under the name of Frank 
Jones 16 the man who was rescued from thie institution aug. llth 
by his brother, Bert Mecum after chocting the officer in charge 
B, Smiteh, 


Re jae serving here under the naze of Chas 
© fer 


received Oct. 19th, 1910 under » sentence of five y 
stealing a epan of horses in the town of Warengo, Iowa. He 
wan recognized at the institution a6 Chas, Mecum who served in 
this imatitution from Oct. 19th, 1905 to Feb. 18th, 1907 for 
the crime of Breaking &@ Ertering in the day tine.after serving 
hie time here he arrested in Wieconsin for the crime of 
Burglary and wes sentenced to the Wavpun Penitentiary for a 
term of three yearo and had been out « short time when arrested 
for the crime for which he was serving here 
His brother, Bert wecum whom you have under the name of 

Harry Kelley served two termo in the Penitentiary at Jefferson 
City, Mo.-the firnt time under the nage of Jas, wileon, #9053, 
orine Manslaughter, the aeeond time under the name of Jas. 
Cahagan. $10,208 crime Breaking Jail 

The encloeed photograph ts « copy cf a photograph we 
received from tne Penitentiary at Jefferson City 


Mert Mecum sae diechargea frem that institution lest 


March 1 think Bert 18 


@ moet desperate of the two and 
would take great ehances to secure his liberty. As your 
People krow he would take .ife if 1t stood between him and 
liberty, 

Tom sorry that I cannot, at present furnish you with 
S phetograph of A W Ramaker the officer who was shot here 
by Bert Mecum, but thirk I will be gble to do 6o in a few days 
Twill forward nome to you as soon se I can get then. 

Twculd indeed be pleased to receive the papers giving 
en account of the triel ard resulte and any expense connected 


therewith would be wiliing to pay. 


Very trily 


Crezgsrcal dre. 


. of the Anamosa Reformatory, giving particulara of the 
criminal career of the Mecum Brothers, 


The House on the Island. 


From) G. F. Beede. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
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C H Allen. 
The two holiday-makers who met with a weird experience on Big Island. 


A very uncanny story. ‘I have endeavoured to set it down as told by my brother, C. H. Allen,” writes 


the author. 


“He has never attempted to offer any solution of the mystery. We still have the knife 


referred to, of which a sketch is appended. Mr. Beede, the other principal, died some years ago.” 


HE curious incident I am about to 
relate happened during the summer 
of the year 1887. 

My friend, Guy F. Beede, and I 
were spending a holiday boating on 
Lake Minnetonka, in the State of Minnesota, 
U.S.A. Lake Minnetonka, I may mention for 
the benefit of those who have never visited it, 
is one of the most fascinating spots on earth, and 
is situated about fifteen miles from Minneapolis. 
With its hundred and fifty odd miles of shore- 
line, indented with numerous bays, all densely 


wooded, it creates an impression on the mind. 


that is not easily forgotten. 

Beede and I had decided to do without a tent 
and all superfluous baggage, and live on board 
our craft. This allowed us to roam wherever 
we wished over the lake, but, like all thoughtless 
young folk, we had not taken the possibility of 
bad weather into our calculations. 

On the day when my story opens we were 
spending the evening at a place which was then 
called Lake Park. All of a sudden there came 
a flash of lightning, followed by a low rumble 
of thunder. 

“ There’s a storm coming, Herb,” said my 
companion. ‘‘ That means that we shall have 
to hunt for some place of shelter to-night.” 

“Just our luck,” I replied. ‘I reckon we 
had better start at once ; it looks as though we 
are in for a heavy downfall.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Beede. “It 
is three miles to Excelsior, and we shall have a 
Jong pull.” 


Nowadays, the shores of Minnetonka are 
dotted with holiday cottages, but twenty-five 
years ago houses were very few and far between, 
and so it behoved us to reach shelter as soon as 
possible. 

Getting to our feet, we hurried down to our 
boat amidst the rumbling of the approaching 
storm, pushed her off, and five minutes later 
were pulling hard against the choppy waves, 
now rapidly increasing in violence under the 
pressure of the wind that accompanied the 
approaching tempest. The boat was heavy, 
and we found pulling very hard work. Blacker 
and blacker grew the sky, the lightning flashed 
ever more viciously, and the peals of thunder 
grew in intensity. For some time, setting our 
teeth grimly, we pulled against the waves, which 
now and again threw showers of ice-cold spray 
over us, but we were tiring, and we knew that at 
any moment the storm might break upon us in 
its full fury, when we should stand very little 
chance of escape. Presently my companion 
spoke, breaking a silence of some moments’ 
duration. 

“Tt’s no use, Herb,” he said; ‘“‘ we can’t 
do it.” 

“No,” I answered; “let’s make for Big 
Island.” 

The boat’s head swung round, and again we 
bent to our oars, fairly making the craft hiss 
through the angry waters, heading for the island 
referred to, which lay about a mile from, and 
opposite to, Lake Park. JuSt then it began to 
rain—large, cold drops which smote us like so 
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many hailstones. Drawing into the island, we 
landed amid a shower of spray, and after several 
attempts succeeded in hauling our boat up high 
and dry. 

What to do and where to go was now the 
question. 

The night was so dark that we were 
almost afraid to move, for we could not 
see an inch before our eyes. We had a 
small lantern with us, which we managed 
to light, but its feeble ray did little more 
than make the blackness visible. 

I was about to suggest that we should 
crawl under the boat and wait there 
until the storm had passed, when my 
companion had an idea. 

“Tsay,” he cried, ‘“ I don’t believe we 
can be far from that old house we saw 
from the boat the other day. How 
would it be to hunt it up and spend the 
night there? We should be under cover, 
at all events.” 

“‘ Just the thing,” I answered. 

With that we started off, carrying our 
packs on our backs. It was only with 
the utmost difficulty that we were able 
to force our way through the heavy 
timber and undergrowth; and the dark- 
ness was so intense that we were con- 
stantly crashing into obstacles and fall- 
ing and bruising ourselves. In fact, 
if it had not been for the continual 
flashes of lightning, I doubt if we 
could have made any progress at all. 

After what seemed hours of this 
stumbling progress, continually lashed 
by rain-squalls and buffeted by the 
wind, we halted on the edge of a 
small clearing to get our breath. The 
next instant a brilliant flash of 
lightning split the gloom, and by its 
light we beheld, in the middle of the — 
open space, the deserted house we 
were in search of. 

Never shall I forget how my heart 
sank within me at the sight of it; it 
looked so gaunt, gloomy, and gene- 
rally uncanny. I think my com- 
panion was impressed in the same 
way ds myself, for we were both very quiet as 
we crossed the clearing and stepped on to the 
low porch. 

The feeble light of our little lantern showed 
us the doorway, through which we passed into 
a large central hall from which radiated several 
rooms. Everything appeared to be in the last 
stages of decay; Time’s vandal hand, aided 
by the elements, thad done its work, and the 
place was little better than a ruin. 


As far as our courage would allow—for the 
place had cast an indescribable feeling upon our 
spirits—we made a little tour of inspection 
which showed us that the house—which was 
built in a square—had at one time been a very 

beautiful place. There were 

traces on the door-jambs of 

| rare and costly woods, but 

| | these had long since been 
{ carried away. Carefully we 
made our way up the stairs, 

for most of the treads had 

rotted away. Things on the 

upper floor were much the 

same as down below, with 

A the exception of the left front- 
room. This seemed in a 
better state of preservation 
than the others, or else van- 
dalism had spared it more 
than the rest; for the door 
still swung on its crea‘ing 
| hinges and boasted one half 
of a knob. We decided to 
camp in this room, as it 
afforded the best shelter, and 
accordingly carried up the 


traps which we had brought from the boat. 
By this time the storm was raging in all its 
fury. The wind howled about the house. 
shaking it to its very foundation, and the thunder 
and lightning were terrific. 

“It is a good thing we got here,” said Beede. 
“That storm would have about finished us.” 

I made no reply, being busy in fastening across 
the window, which was innocent of glass, an old 
piece of canvas that we had found. This done, 
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we rolled ourselves up in 
our blankets on the floor 
and prepared to make the 
best of things. 

A couple of minutes 
went by, and then Beede 
spoke again. 

“T thought you closed 
that door, Herb?” he said. 

“JT did,” I replied. 

“Well, look at it,” he 
continued, rather testily. 

Lifting myself on my 
elbow, I saw by the feeble 
light of our lamp that the 
door was three-quarters of 
the way open. “I expect 
the draught has opened 
it,” I said; ‘this old place 
is full of them. That will 
fix it,’ and I pointed to 
an old stool in the corner 
—the sole article of furni- 
ture the place boasted. 

Grumbling out some- 
thing or other, my com- 
panion got up, banged 
the door to, and then 
jammed the stool firmly 
against the bottom. 

“Trll hold now all 
right,” I said, and curled 
myself up again on the 
floor. 

Scarcely had I made 
myself comfortable, when 
bump! bump! bump! there 
came a strange sound in 
the room. ‘“ Herb, is that 
you ?”’ called Beede. “No,” 
I answered, sitting up. 
Again the sound reached 
our ears, and, looking in 
its direction, we saw what 
caused the noise. The 
door was opening, steadily but surely, pushing 
the heavy stool before it. 

Involuntarily we sprang to our feet, prepared 
to act on the defensive against whatever or 
whoever it was forcing an entrance. Steadily 
the door continued to move, thrusting the stool 
farther and farther inwards, till it stood three- 
quarters open ;_ but no evil face appeared, as we 
expected, only the blackness and emptiness of 
the hall beyond. For the moment Beede and 
I looked at one another blankly. 

“Herb,” said my companion at last, “if that 
door opens again like that, I am out of this. It 
wasn’t any draught that pushed that stool along!” 


“The door was opening, steadily but surely, pushing 
the heavy stool before it.” 


I had mentally come to the same conclusion, 
but all I said was, ‘“‘ We will see.” With that I 
drew out my.pocket-knife, a strong affair which 
I always carried. I opened the large blade, 
and then, once more closing the door, I drove 

the blade deeply into the jamb, firmly fixing the 

door. ‘‘ Now open if you can,” I said, and 
shook my fist at it, for I was tired and cross. 

Sleep, however, was out of the question, 
fatigued as we were. 

The storm raged and howled like a legion of 
lost souls, and we sat huddled in the middle of 
the room, expecting at every moment to see the 
old house tumble about our ears. 

Suddenly there came a loud crack and a blind- 
ing flash, followed by a roar. Terrified, both of 
us bounded to our feet, fearing we knew not 
what. At the same instant the piece of canvas 
was torn from the window, letting in a blast of 
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wind and rain which, in addition to nearly 
soaking us, put out our lantern. After a moment 
or two of groping about we succeeded in relight- 
ing it, and I was adjusting the wick when I heard 
a muffled cry from Beede. Looking up, I saw 


him point out over my shoulder, and with a 
shudder I glanced in the direction indicated. 

The door, which I had fixed so firmly, stood 
wide open, and about three feet from us lay 
In a sort of frenzy I 


some glittering object. 


In this letter the narrator vouches for the truth of his story. 


sprang forward and grabbed it up. It was my 
knife, with the blade broken short off. ‘‘ Guy,” 
I cried, “look at this! Let’s get out; the 
place is haunted.” Snatching up my belongings 
I dashed through the doorway, feeling an icy 
sensation as I passed it, and cleared the stairs 
at a couple of bounds, with Beede a close second. 

Our mad flight did not cease until we reached 
our boat, into which we thrust our goods and 
ourselves, and shoved out on the stormy waters. 

After a hazardous voyage, during which we 
got the boat half full of water and ourselves 
thoroughy soaked, we pulled up at Excelsior, 
where we spent the remainder of the night in an 
old barn. 

Next morning, when the storm had passed 
over and all was bright and sunny again, we 
happened to meet old Peter Gideon, a familiar 
figure around the lake, and told him our story. 
We expected to meet with ridicule, but to our 
surprise he took the narrative very seriously. 

“Tam astonished that you went there. 
Didn’t you know the reputation of that house ? ” 
he said. We assured him that we knew nothing 
whatever about it, and asked him for the story. 
And this is what he told us. 


Years ago a young man and his wife came here 
from the south to settle. They built their house 
on the island, and seemed very happy and con- 
tented there. Every morning “the master” 
used to row across to Excelsior to take a train 
into Minneapolis, where he conducted his busi- 
ness. One night he was seen to enter his boat 
with a dark, handsome stranger, and both of 
them rowed out to the island. Nothing was 
thought of this, however, until it was remarked 
among the village 
folk that the master 
had not been seen of 
late. A few days 
afterwards his boat 
was found, bottom 
up, near a_ place 
called Wayzata. 
Next, one of the in- 
habitants of Excel- 
sior claimed that 
while fishing in the 
vicinity of the island 
he had heard shrieks 


coming from the 
direction of the 
house. All these 
things seemed to 


point to something 


A ei tasten the door” showieg the brakes bleder 
being wrong, so a party was at once organized 
and sent over to investigate. After knocking 
in vain, they forced their way into the house. 
Upstairs, in the left front room, they found the 
young couple, with their throats cut from ear to 
ear! No trace of the mysterious stranger was 
ever discovered. The place was shut up after 
that and no one would go near it. 

As with all abandoned houses, the report got 
around that the place was haunted, with the 
result that at last nobody would even land on 
the island. 

Things were in this state when a party of 
students came from Boston on a holiday trip, 
and it was not long before they heard the story 
of the haunted house on the island. 

They were all young fellows, full of life and 
spirits, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
one of their number volunteered, for a wager, 
to go all through the house at midnight. 
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Always ready for fun, the students accepted 
the bet. 

It was arranged that the challenger should enter 
the place on the stroke of midnight and go 
through every room, tying a piece of yarn to 
each door-knob. If he carried out this pro- 


gramme he was to get the purse of fifty dollars, 
which the students collected among themselves. 

Everything being arranged, the whole party 
rowed to the island one night to see the affair 


“ There in the doorway of the room, in the act of coming out, 
stood their companion— stone dead.” 


carried out. At the stroke of midnight the young 
man waved his hand to his companions and 
disappeared within the haunted house. 

Drawing off to a given distance, the remainder 
of the party seated themselves to await the 
return of their comrade. 

Pipes and cigars were lighted, stories began 
to make the rounds, and the time passed faster 
* than they realized. 


As it got later, however, and there were no 
signs of their companion’s return, they grew 
alarmed, and finally hurried to the house with 
feelings of apprehension. 

A search below revealed nothing, but when 
they reached the top of the stairs they beheld a 
sight which none of them ever forgot. There, 
in the doorway of the room to the left, in the 
act of coming out, stood their companion—stone 
dead. Indescribable horror distorted his coun- 
tenance, and his hair was snow-white. 

“What killed him ?” said Gideon, in answer 


to our eager inquiry. .‘‘ Fright, boys, for his 
coat-tail was held fast by a nail that had been 
driven into the jamb. 

“Tt was very pitiful, for investigation showed 
that every door-knob had the yarn tied to it. 
It was his last room, and his state of mind must 
have been such that when he felt the tug at his 
coat he simply died in his tracks. 

“ That is all the story, except that the door 
of the room where the young man was found 
has never stayed shut, nor can anything keep 
it so; it always opens to the same angle at 
which the dead man was holding it.” 

Beede and I looked at one another in silence ; 
we did not feel that we could dispute that final 
statement. 

I never went near the old house again, and 
I have no explanation of my own to offer con- 
cerning what happened there. I still possess 
the broken knife, however, as a memento of the 
nerve-trying time we spent in the ‘‘ haunted 
room.” 
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INDIA. 
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Ayahs with their charges—They are apt to spoil children, and 
have little control over them after the age of five. 


” From a Photograph. 


As a class, says the author, Indian domestics are hard workers and serve their masters and mistresses 
faithfully. They have their curious little ways, however, and in this article Major Buck tells some 


quaint stories of their idiosyncrasies. 


Sag ERVANTS are a difficulty all the 
WE world over, and in India one fre- 
eval) quently hears the mem-sahib com- 
WS@RSUA plaining of them; but, taken all 
x —— round, Indian servants, when pro- 
perly managed, compare very favourably with 
those in other countries. 

A very large majority of Indian servants are 
hard workers, and serve their masters and mis- 
tresses faithfully and well. The servants who 
work for Europeans are a class by themselves ; all 
their interests are with the sahibs, and they are 
naturally a loyal body. ‘Fheir fathers and grand- 
fathers, and probably great-grandfathers, served 
the English, and each servant trains his sons to 
follow in his footsteps. ‘They appreciate receiv- 
ing their pay regularly and being treated justly, 
and, as a general rule, they respect and, I think, 
like their employers. Most of the stories which 
I have to tell show them in a bad light, but it 
must not be imagined that the anecdotes refer 
to Indian servants as a class; I merely relate 


H (#F 


them as being amusing instances of actual 
happenings. 

In England the servants require their days 
and evenings out ; in India they take a few days’ 
leave at long intervals and supply a budlee, or 
person to officiate for them, at the same wage. 
Servants in England expect to get much the same 
food as their employers, and nowadays require 
many luxuries, while Indian servants procure 
their own food. 

Considered from all aspects, domestic servants 
in India serve you very well, and their good 
points, on the whole, balance their bad ones. 
One of their best features is the fact that they 
never fail you during illness, and they then make 
most patient and attentive nurses. 

Moreover, the khansamah, or butler, does not 
give warning when you require four extra places 
at dinner at a few minutes’ notice, or if you order 
a hot meal to be ready at midnight after a 
railway journey. 

Indian servants have their nasty ways, however, 
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and inferior ones at times make themselves 
extremely disagreeable, especially when they 
are with a lady living by herself. It is by no 
means unheard-of for the jhampantes carrying a 
lady in a dandy to deposit their burden on the 
hillside in a lonely spot and demand extra wages 
because they have been told to go quicker, or 
for them to desert in a body and persuade all 
their friends to boycott their late mistress. 

Very few servants will perform, even tempo- 
rarily, the duty of others, particularly if the work 
involves any breach 
of a caste rule. _ No 
one, for instance, 
draws water from the 
well except the bhisti, 
and no one sweeps 
except the sweeper ; 
a Hindu will not 
wait at table, and 
a Mohammedan 
dislikes having 
anything to do 
with pork, 
ham, or bacon, 
as his religion 
teaches him 


acts as money-lender to the others, and in such 
cases, when a domestic is dismissed, Shylock 
comes forward and requests that his dues may 
be made good out of the departing servant’s pay. 

When you engage servants in India, it is 
customary to inform one of the others that such- 
and-such a servant is required, and in a few days’ 
time several applicants for the vacant post are 
brought. forward. They produce their chits, or 
testimonials, and the one who has the best, or 
who takes one’s fancy, is promptly engaged, 


tolookupon 
the pig as 
an unclean 
animal. 

E Dishonest 
Fservants, if 
they do not 
steal directly, 
will hide things 
away, and, 
when they are 
‘not missed, 
will eventu- 
ally annex 
them. 

The remains of refreshments at an entertain- 
ment or garden-party are mostly gobbled up, 
caste notwithstanding, directly the guests have 
departed ; and the syces, or grooms, generally have 
the reputation of consuming a portion of the 
horses’ grain, which almost invariably consists 
of gram, a pulse largely grown in India. 

Some servants are much given to gambling 
among themselves and in gaming houses in the 
bazaar, while most of them are fond of a quiet 
game of cards or pachest, and there are several 
games, like ‘‘ fox and geese,” which they indulge 
in during spare hours. 

In many compounds there is one servant who 


after a very brief discussion regarding the pay. 
On arrival in India for the first time, it is advis- 
able to get the head servant of some friend to 
produce candidates for the domestic establish- 
ment, and to beware of the plausible individuals 
who present themselves at the ports, well 
supplied with excellent testimonials. 

It isa remarkable fact that very few people in 
India could give the address of any of their 
servants, and many do not even know their 
names, but call them by their designations of 
office, such as “ bearer,” ‘‘ khitmutghar,” ‘ 
and so on. When there is more than one sy 
they will be distinguished by such appellations 
as “* the red (chestnut or light bay,) mare’s syce ” 

r “the long syce.” It is amusing, too, how 
servants sometimes do not know their masters’ 
names. A sahib once saw a nice-looking animal 
being led by a syce and said, “ Whose horse is 
that?” The reply was, ‘‘ Sahib ki ghori”’ (‘The 
sahib’s mare”). On being asked what sahib’s 
mare, the man said, ‘‘Captan sahib ki ghori.” 
The questioner by that time was getting angry 
and asked, roughly, “ What Captain sahib?” 
To this he received the answer, ‘“ The Artillery 
captain sahib.”” This was too much. ‘‘ What 
is the sahib’s name, you fool?” demanded the 
Englishman. “I do not know the sahib’s name 
at all,” replied the syce. 
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Owing to transfers, one has frequently to send 
one's horses long distances in India, and it is 
much cheaper to march them than to dispatch 
them by rail. The distance by road is roughly 
calculated, and the syces, being given eight annas 


nary name when asked whom he was with. Asa 
tule, these records, taken together, give one a very 
fair idea of a servant’s character and capacity, 
but the writers, especially mem-sahibs, occasion- 
ally have tender hearts and omit to state the 


. 


Syces aboot to start with ponies from the hills to the plains—These men are often sent tong Jeprpers with 


From a. their masters’ horses, but rarely betray their trust. 


for every fifteen miles for each horse, with a 
little extra for contingencies, are told to take the 
stud to one’s new station, perhaps two hundred 
miles away. In a fortnight’s time they arrive 
there, with the animals in perfect condition. 
During twenty years in India I have never heard 
of a case in which a syce 
has abused the trust thus 
placed in him, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 
man may have been en- 
gaged only recently, that 
his new master has not 
the slightest idea of where 
the man’s home is, and 
that the syce has a large 
sum of money advanced 
to him. 

Most servants have 
numerous chits to pro- 
duce, and it is well to 
peruse all of them and 
see whether the dates are 
contiguous and to make 
inquiries regarding any 
blank periods, for these 
sometimes mean that 
the applicant has been 
living at the expense of the State or has been 
dismissed for misconduct. The usual explana- 
tion is that the testimonial for that period has 
been lost, and the man will mention the name of a 
sahib who has recently retired or give an imagi- 


From a) 


A typical syce. 


tograph. 


peculiar failings of their late employés, while 
others attempt to display their capacity for wit. 

The ordinary document tells one that “ Alla 
Baksh has been my bearer for two years. He 
has worked well and I have found him honest. 
He leaves now as I am going on furlough.” A 
man possessing a few 
straightforward ones of 
this description is usually 
a treasure. It is, however, 
not always advisable to 
engage a person who pro- 
duces: ‘‘ Rustam Khan 
has been my kAttmutghar 
for three months. He 
knows his duties tho- 
roughly, and to anyone 
who is thinking of engag- 
ing him I give the advice 
which Punch gave tothose 
about to get married.”’ 

“ Puran has done syce’s 
work for four months, 
and leaves now as the 
horse he was in charge 
of is dead.” 

“ Abdulla has been 
my khansamah, for want 
of a better, during the past two months. He 
leaves now on account of illness—my illness.” 

A chit signed by a bishop ran as follows :— 

“ | was a stranger and he took me in.” 

Indian servants are very quick at applying 


(Photograph. 
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themselves to the little 
idiosyncrasies of their 
masters, but their keen- 
ness is occasionally 
somewhat awk- 
ward. In the even- 
ings, when one is 
alone, it is plea- 
sant to put on 
carpet slippers in 
the drawing - room 
after dinner, but 
one hardly wants 
them brought in 
when _ visi- 
tors are 
staying in 
the house. 

The bearer 


A Hindu “ bearer”—No bearer is ever seen 
without his duster. 


From a Photograph, 


is the principal domestic in a household, 
and is called by the natives “ sirdar,” or 
head man. Besides doing valet for the 
sahib, he supervises the other servants, 
dusts the rooms, looks after the lamps, 
and keeps a small account of miscel- 
laneous expenditure, the bill for which 
he gets written in the bazaar and pre- 
sents at the close of each month. It is 


usually somewhat as follows :-— 
Vol. xxviii. —88. 


“In the evening one hardly wants 
one’s slippers brought in when 
visitors are staying in the house. 


To Mr. Brown esquire Bahadur dupty 
Comr due for Ramzan Bearer 


boot lices ‘ 
to masters harecut 
1 kuli to istashun 
kab for bagage .. 
tui in pilow 
pipelay .. 
maches .. sia 
bichali of horse .. 
two botlis 

buton for banian 
karpenter two time 


grand Total .. 6 


recd. ramzan Bearer 
5 juli rr. 


-oon0000000 F 
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“Tstashun ” is the way a native always 
pronounces “station” ; “rui,” “ bichali,” and 
“banian”’ are the Hindustani words for “cotton,” 
“ straw-bedding,” and “ vest” respectively. 

The way a bearer has of waking a bachelor 
sahib in the morning is to stand at the foot of 
the bed and say, ‘Sahib, saa-hib, saa-hib!” 
louder and louder until a grunt of annoyance is 
given by his master, when he will say, meekly, 
“ Sahib, sath baj gaya”’ (‘‘ Sir, seven o’clock has 
struck”). In the case of a particularly hard 
sleeper he touches or gently squeezes his toes 
until he awakes, when he at once moves off to a 
respectable distance. 

At a dinner-party one evening most of the 
guests were much startled to see a native sud- 
denly rush into the room and dart under the 
dining-table. A somewhat eccentric man was 
the only guest. who had not stirred from his 
chair, and he said: ‘‘ Pray, sit down ; don’t be 


“He gently squeezes his toes until he awakes.” 
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“A native suddenly dashed into the room and darted under the 
dining-table.” 


ing my shoes.’ 
In an absent-minded 
mood he had come 
to dinner in bedroom 


slippers, and 
his bearer had 
followed with 
his pumps. 

I was hav- 
ing breakfast 
at a friend’s 


house one 
day, and was 
B rather — sur- 


prised to 
notice that 
the other 
three at table 
were given 
porridge, 
while a plate 
of somewhat 
dirty-looking 
sooji (bazaar-made meal) was placed before me. 
As I loathe sooji, even when clean, I did not eat 
it, and my host then saw what had happened. 
It was ascertained that my bearer had informed 


=— ah 
= an = 
"He had contrived to prepare these two 
dishes in the midst of a hurricane of wind 
and rain.” 


A camp kitchen—Indian servants are excellent in camp. 
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my friend’s cook that I never ate porridge, and 
the cook had obtained some sooji from the 
bazaar and prepared it as a special treat for me. 

On one occasion a civilian at Simla went 
away for a few days’ outing, and, happening to 
return unexpectedly, found his servants giving 
a party in his drawing-room, where their bazaar 
friends were drinking master’s wines, smoking 
his cigarettes, playing with his cards, and 
generally enjoying themselves ! 

Another sahib told his bearer to dress his 
patent leather shoes with milk, as he had 
heard this was a suitable method for preserv- 
ing them. Shortly afterwards he saw his 

evening-dress pumps standing in the back 

veranda filled with milk ! : 

_ A bearer of mine, who was acting as cook 

in camp, was preparing my dinner one 

evening in the open, when a violent storm 

came on. My tent was blown down, and I 


a ee 


From a Photograph. 


had to take refuge in a small shanty close by. 
After the man had assisted in transferring my 
dripping belongings to the hut he went off, and 
some fifteen minutes later returned with a plate- 
ful of hot soup and a small roast chicken. He 
had actually continued cooking in the open 
without shelter, and contrived to prepare these 
two dishes in the midst of a hurricane of wind 
and rain! 

The bearer generally brings round the wine 
at dinner, but in large establishments and in 
messes a servant called the abdar is in charge 
of the wines. A certain well-known club in 
Northern India was celebrated for its extremely 
old and fruity port wine; for years the con- 
noisseurs had smacked their lips over it and 
paid one rupee for a glass. One day a more 
than usually careful honorary secretary, on 
taking stock, found a discrepancy in the number 
of bottles of this particular wine, and then dis- 
covered that the abdar had long before sold all 
the old port, and substituted a mixture of cheap 
claret and sugar, with a touch of whisky. Need- 
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less to say, the abdar had bolted when the inquiry 
commenced. 

On one occasion, when a member of the Royal 
Family was dining at the Byculla Club at 
Bombay, two servants rolled up one of the 
tablecloth-slips, and, in lifting it over the heads 
of the guests, knocked off the wig of one of the 
diners. A native waiter thereupon, with much 

resence of mind, rapidly picked it up and placed 
it on the bald head of a colonel behind whose 
chair it had fallen. Unfortunately, however, he 
was not its owner. 

An Indian servant will frequently prepare 
quite a long story to account for the breaking 
of a piece of crockery, the blame being generally 
placed on a cat or a pariah 
dog. No doubt these ani- 
mals are responsible for 
a certain amount of the 
damage done, and I re 
member finding a cat 
running backwards all 
round the scullery one 
evening with its head 
firmly wedged inside a 
milk-jug. It is not every 
servant, however, who will 
take the trouble one of * 
mine did when he had 
broken a saucer. He rested 
the tea-table at a slant 
against another article of 
furniture, and then 
balanced all the tea- 
things on the edge of the 
tray with the exception 
of the broken saucer, 
the pieces of which were 
placed on the floor below 
the table. When this 
remarkable arrangement 
was seen by me and I 
asked what had hap- 
pened, he said that as 
he came into the room 
a large cat had jumped 
off the table, which had fallen into this position, 
and the saucer had thus been smashed. 

An Indian gentleman will sometimes ask you 
to dinner, and send word to your cook to come 
and prepare the meal. This is rather a sound 
practice, for goodness only knows what you 
might get otherwise. ; 

When asked out to dinner one is often re- 
quested to bring a khitmutghar to assist in waiting 
at table, and one may sometimes recognize one’s 
own wine-glasses, dessert-plates, or other things 
on the host’s table, these having been lent by 
the servants. In former days it was a regular 


He rapidly picked up the wig and placed it on the bald 
head of a colonel behind whose chair it had fallen.” 


practice to take your own servants with you 
unasked when dining out, and they {frequently 
took with them your plates and knives, forks 
and spoons. . 

Indian servants can at times be revengeful, 
and I have heard of two instances in which the 
results were hardly pleasant. One was that 
of the servant who handed round castor-oil and 
soda-water for “‘ pegs ” in the dusk after a tennis- 
party. The other was the case of a khansamah 
who had had his bill for charcoal considerably 
cut down ; at the next dinner-party one of the 
servants came in after the entrée had been passed 
round and informed the mem-sahib that the 
khansamah wished to see her; the man was 
called in, and the hostess 
soon learnt, to her dismay, 
that there was no more 
dinner ready, as ‘the 
charcoal had given out.” 

I once dismissed a mali 
for general slackness, and, 
shortly after he left noticed 
that a creeper was dying. 
It was then discovered that 
the roots of all the creepers 
in the garden had been 
cut below the surface of 
the soil, and they soon 
withered up. 

Some people employ a 
butler, or khansamah, to 
do the housekeeping and 
to manage the cook, and 
are'contented to submit to 
whatever kind of meal he 
may provide ; others give 
a contract to the cook at 
so much a day, with a 
little extra for each guest 
when dinner-parties are 
given or visitors are stay- 
ing in the house. There 
are some khansamahs who 
are able, without assist- 
ance, to compose an ex- 
cellent menu, to see that the cook prepares the 
dishes correctly, and that everything is well 
served up; but they are the exception, and 
almost all require supervision. 

For housekeeping in India it is well to have a 
thorough knowledge of cooking, so as to be able 
to treat your cook justly and at the same time 
prevent swindling. Almost every cook in India 
is extremely fond of using Worcester sauce, and 
the amount some manage to get through is 
amazing. This sauce should never be allowed 
in the kitchen. On one occasion when I was in 
camp a Mohammedan bearer, who was preparing 
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the food during the temporary absence of the 
cook, sent up some fish which was palpably bad. 
When called on for an explanation, hc said, 
“What can I do when hazoor (the presence) 
does not allow any Worcester sauce ? ” 

One of the things which requires attention, 
more perhaps than any other, is the cleanliness 
of the kitchen cloths. Soup and other things 
will be strained through the same old rag for 
months on end if a proper supply is not provided, 
and all the cleaning it may ever get is an occa- 
sional rinsing in a pot of not over-clean water. 
The food put on the table nowadays is very 
different from what it used to be, and the highly- 
spiced concoctions of former days have given 
way to really good cookery. It is now quite 
possible to obtain a dinner in the more important 
stations indistinguishable from one provided in 
a first-class restaurant in London or Paris. 

I have often heard English people in India 


Hindustani, but a few months after dismissing 
him I found him in the employ of an officer of a 
British cavalry regiment which had recently 
arrived from England, and, to my surprise, 
heard him speaking quite good English to his 
new master. 

Dasturi, or commission, is ordinarily received 
by servants and other subordinates in India, 
and it is this which enhances to a considerable 
extent the price of articles purchased in the 
bazaar and at the door. It is acquiesced in by 
the shopkeepers, traders, and others, and the 
practice is impossible to stop, being, as its name 
implies, an old and well-recognized custom. 

The sweeper is like a maid-of-all-work. He 
empties the slops, clears out the fireplaces, 
sweeps the rooms and verandas, the drive, and 
the paths ; he looks after and feeds the dogs 
and fowls, if any are kept, receiving a small 
allowance and a dole of grain for feeding the 


From a Photograph. 


wondering how information about official and 
other matters has leaked out, and how what are 
known as “ bazaar rumours” have got about. 
One very good reason for the leakage is the 
practice of talking about confidential affairs 
in the presence of the servants at table ; a large 
proportion of those who wait at table under- 
stand English, even if they cannot speak it, and 
it pays those who do to disguise the fact. Those 
in the service of high officials are able to obtain 
quite a good price for some of the information 
they pick up behind their masters’ chairs. It 
is also the custom for the chuprassis (messengers 
and orderlies) to squat at the entrance to offices, 
and, as the doors and windows are generally 
open, they manage to secure news which occa- 
sionally proves of market value. 

I once had a bearer for five years who, as I 
thought, did not know any language except 


latter. He is of low caste, and is known by a 
variety of names, but is generally sarcastically 
termed mehtar or jemadar (meaning chief or head- 
man respectively). He looks upon scraps from 
the table and cookhouse as his perquisites ; 
he takes them away in a tin after every meal, 
and does not like to see tea-leaves used for 
brushing the carpets. 

The wife of the sweeper frequently acts as 
ayah—that is, as nurse, or lady’s maid, and very 
capable most of them are at their work. They 
become fond of the children, but are apt to spoil 
them and let them have their own way, and 
they have little control over a youngster after 
he reaches the age of five. It is partly from 
ayahs that English children pick up that extra- 
ordinary accent known as chee-chee, which must 
be heard to be understood, as it is impossible 
to describe. 


Most Europeans 
who can afford to 
do so nowadays 
engage an English 
nurse to look after 
their children, but, 
even so, they 
generally have to 
keep an ayah as 
well, for the former 
in India usually 
objects to doing 
any work of a 
menial nature, and 
sometimes actually 
expects an ayah to 
wait on her. 

In the olden days 
when the sahib 
went out in the 
evening he was 
preceded by a man 
who carried atorch. 


Pe 
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the Gwalior Com- 
mercial Journal:— 

“ The bhistis, or 
watermen, of 
India form a 
curious guild, 
something after the 
manner of free- 
masons. They pro- 
fess to be followers 
of Khwaja Khidr, 
a Mohammedan 
saint, who is re- 
puted to have the 
heavenly charge of 
all the waters on 
the earth. The 
initiation into the 
guild involves the 
wearingof an apron 
called the lung: of 
Khwaja Sahib, 
which is retained 
ever after, and is 


The name of this 

servant still exists gt ad. 3 4 seen in the piece 
in the masalchi, or ped noble on erashermens who te ne srerethes:to pieces SPomgreps, of red cloth tied 
torch-bearer, but round the waist of 
his duties now consist in washing-up and helping bhistis. They have certain signs and tests by 
in the kitchen ; he corresponds to the scullery- which members of the guild can recognize each 
maid in England. It is never advisable to other all over the world, and which are kept 
venture out after dark in India without a light, secret from outsiders. A true bhisti risks his sal- 


for fear of snakes, 
which have a dis- 
agreeable habit 
of resting in the 
middle of the 
road ,sonowadays 
one’s way is 
lighted by the 
feeble glow of a 
hurricane lantern 
carried by any 
servant who hap- 
pens to be about. 

The bhisti is 
one of the best 
servants we have, 
and during the 
twenty years I 
have spent in 
India I have 
never heard of a 
true bhisti com- 
mitting a serious 
offence. 

The following 
interesting de- 
scription of the 
bhisti appeared in 


“ Bhistis,"” or water-carriers, at a well — These men belong to a very curious 


vation if, know- 
inga human being 
or animal to be 
thirsty, he does 
not offer it water, 
if he refuses a 
drink when asked 
for one, or if,after 
having givenany- 
one a drink, he 
asks for remune- 
ration. Those 
that sell water 
never call out, 
but ring a brass 
cupwithathimble 
to let people know - 
that they are 
passing, and they 
have to depend 
entirely on the 
generosity of 
their customers 
and cannot ask 
for payment. The 
calm courage of 
the bhisti on the 
battlefield has 
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often been noticed ; death when giving drink 
to the wounded is certain salvation for his 
soul. Bahist is Heaven, and the name bhisti 
—though we do not know how far this is 
true—is said to have been given because the 
drink of water to the wounded is like a vision 
of Paradise. We believe that no bhisti, however 
depraved, will swear falsely by Khwaja Khidr. 
Bhistis are bound to help the orphans of one of 
their number, and start them in life by pro- 
viding a water-bag, etc., and we often see a 
child with a diminutive water-bag which has 
evidently been given to it by members of the 
father’s guild, more to satisfy their scruples 
regarding a strict observance of the tenets of 
the order than any belief that it could earn its 
living by it. A bAisté does not hesitate to go to 
any part of India, being certain of meeting 
members of the guild. They form 
two sections ; one wears a strap 
over the shoulder with a hook 
in front, from which he suspends 
his bucket when filling the bag ; 
and the other does not. Hindus 
will drink from the first, but not 
from the other, as they believe 
the rope from which the bucket 
is hung to be contaminated. 
Bhistis do not intermarry. If 
the whole of India were of one 
creed like the bhistis, they would 
indeed bea nation. Anyone that 
believes in Khwaja, Khidr, re- 
gardless of any other beliefs he 
might have, may join the guild. 
We believe this guild to be most 
innocent in its aims, and its 
members religiously sincere and 
worthy of respect. No Indian 
warrior will knowingly slay a 
bhisti.” 

It is to be regretted that 
all other servants have not 
similar guilds,and are not equally 
respectable and truthful. Asa 
domestic servant, the bhistidraws 
water from the well in a small 
leather bucket, and pours it into 
his mussak, or leather bag; he goes round 
several times a day to fill the pails at the stables, 
the jugs and baths in the bathrooms, and the 
gharras at the cookhouse and the servants’ 
quarters, and he is always ready to supply a 
drink of water to any who ask for it. He also 
prepares the hot water for the bathroom in old 
kerosene tins, which, fitted with wooden handles, 
make excellent boilers and hot-water cans. 

A native, unless trained to do so, does not 
knock at the door when he enters a room, but 


“The ‘chowkidar’ is the person who is 
supposed to keep watch at night.” 
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either gives a cough or, what is perhaps more 
objectionable, glides in noiselessly. On such 
occasions one seems sometimes to feel a presence 
in the room, and, turning round, finds a man 
standing just behind one’s chair. It is curious 
that the native, although very particular about 
purdah in his own house, seems to imagine that 
he is at liberty to walk into a sahib’s residence 
and present a letter or message personally, if 
there is no chuprassi, or servant, waiting at the 
door to take it from him. 

The chowkidar is the person who is supposed 
to keep watch at night and to prevent evil- 
disposed persons from entering the compound, 
as the enclosure of a residence is called. Fre- 
quently, however, the chowkidar spends the 
greater part of the night asleep. It is never- 
theless necessary to maintain him as a sort of 
blackmail for the rest of the 
fraternity. 

I am not at all sure that a 
chowkidar awake is not worse 
than one asleep, for when awake 
he considers it part of his duty 
to give at intervals a loud, pene- 
trating, and raucous cough ; this 
noise is so peculiar that it is 
difficult to imitate, and still more 
so to describe ; but it certainly 
has the effect of keeping thieves 
at a distance and the master 
awake. 

The mali, or gardener, is a 
wonderful individual. For fifteen 
rupees a month a man, trained at 
a Government botanical garden, 
can be obtained, who knows how 
to graft, take cuttings,’ plant 
seeds, lay out the beds, and 
perform all the details of 
scientific gardening. Such a 
person will know the botanical 
name of all the shrubs and 
flowers to be found in an ordi- 
nary garden. Of course there 
are a large number of men 
who call themselves malis, but 
are far from being the real 
articles, and it is advisable to obtain one who 
practises gardening as a hereditary calling. People 
are often to be found ina large station who do not 
maintain a garden, but whose rooms are always 
well filled with flowers, and the secret lies in the 
fact that they keep a mali who obtains supplies 
from his friends and relations ; thus, if you are 
extravagant enough to have a good garden of 
your own, you may be certain that you are 
assisting to gratify the artistic tastes of others. 
The mali becomes quite good at arranging 
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The mali, or gardener, is a very necessary adjunct of the household—Some of these men are remarkably capable. 
From a Photograph. 


flowers when given a little training, but his 
sidea without such is to make a solid circular 
bouquet of bright, orange-coloured flowers and 
pink roses with a border of leaves placed with 
mathematical accuracy, and to stuff this creation 
into a tumbler on the centre of the table. Malis, 
as well as other servants, like to maintain the 
dignity of their masters on State occasions, and 
T call to mind the visit of a Lieutenant-Governor 
to an outlying subdivision, where he had 
accepted the invitation of a junior civilian to 
lunch. The host, who had proceeded the pre- 
vious evening to the.boundary of his jurisdiction 
to meet his guest, was surprised on arrival at his 


residence to find an avenue of saplings and a fine 
array of plants and flowers in lieu of the desert 
to which he had been accustomed. His mali 
had that morning stuck some branches into the 
ground on either side 
of the drive and had 
buried in the soil a 
number of growing 
palms and plants. The 
Lieutenant - Governor 
and his staff were 
presented with button- 
holes as they arrived 
at the house. 


‘The tailor at work—These men can copy a garment with wonderful accuracy. 


(Photograph. 


IN THE SEA-LIONS’ DEN. 


BY COMMANDER J. MACNAB, R.N.R. 


Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. 


A scene in the Chincha Islands—The locality of the cave referred to in the story is marked with a cross. 
From a Photograph. 


Most deep-water sailors have seen or heard of that curious ocean phenomenon known as “ the 
rollers.” This story describes the nerve-trying predicament in which they landed the author and 
his plucky shipmate, Jim Brady. 


'MONGST the many dangers which 
| “those who go down to the sea in 
ships” have to encounter must be 
reckoned that strange phenomenon 
known as “the rollers,’ a succession 
of immense waves which in certain localities set 
in upon a coast without the least previous indica- 
tion, rendering the use of boats impossible, or, at 
the best, highly dangerous. The places where 
they chiefly occur are in the fine-weather trade- 
wind regions of the South Atlantic and South 
Pacific, being markedly felt at exposed islands 
such as Ascension and St. Helena in the former 
ocean, and in the latter at the Chinchas, Lobos, 
and other islands off the coast of Peru. 

The sea may be of perfect smoothness, the 
breeze for days previously the faintest zephyr, 
when suddenly a huge wave appears rolling land- 
ward, at first apparently quite leisurely, until it 
reaches any solid mass of reef, rock, or shore, 
when, as if roused to anger at the obstruction, 


the hitherto lazy undulation becomes a sharp 
ridge, flings its crest high in the air, dashes for- 
ward with redoubled energy, and bursts upon 
the shore with tremendous: fury. This wave is 
quickly followed by others, and the rollers set 
in, ever augmenting in violence, until they 
attain an awful grandeur not to be exceeded in 
the wildest storm. A visit of the rollers may 
last from five or six hours to two or three days, 
and a strange feature is that they come from 
leeward, in a widely different direction to the 
usual wind of the locality. I have heard of and 
read so many diverse theories as to the origin 
or cause of these phenomena—submarine earth- 
quakes, distant storms, and the moon’s influence 
—that I have no opinion of my own to offer ; 
but the following narrative will show that those 
who chance to visit places where they occur 
should guard against being caught in awkward 
situations too near the shore. 

It was in the ’fifties that a bit of “ Shanghai ” 


work at Melbourne 
pitched me with 
others, drugged and 
stupefied, into the 
forecastle of the 
American ship 
Mohawk, bound for 
Callao in ballast. 
myself rated as A.B., 
although only a few 
months at sea on my 
first voyage. Being 
very tall for my age. 
my youth and inex- 
perience were over- 
looked for the first 
few days after sailing, 
which let me in for a 
full share of the hard 
knocks usually meted 
out to A.B. sailors in 
Yankee deep - water 
ships at the time, 
especially during the 
process of licking a 
new crew into shape. 
But when it was dis- 
covered that I was 
merely an overgrown 
boy, sold to the ship 
for twenty sovereigns 
“ blood-money ” by 
an unscrupulous 
sailor-catcher, my ill- 
treatment ceased. I 
got into the good 
graces of the officers, 
and found Captain 
Truscott, despite a 
blustering manner, to 
be of a most kindly 
disposition. His wife 
had died on the pas- 
sage out, leaving two 
children on board—a 
boy of about ten and 
a girl a year younger 
—they being well 
looked after by the 
stewardess, a faithful 
coloured woman 
known on board as 
“ Aunt Clemmie.” 
When barely aweek 
at sea I found myself 
quite an important 
personage, having 
been appointed tutor 
to the children, and, 
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One of the islets. 
From: a Photograph. 


The settlement on North Island, 


From a Photograph. 


This picture gives an idea of the dangerous coastline of the Chinchas. 
From a Photograph. 
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what pleased me 
more, given special 
charge of the cap- 
tain’s gig —a_ fine, 
roomy, well-equipped 
boat —a duty for 
which my home life 
had well trained me. 

In due time we 
reached Callao, 
whence, after some 
chartering formalities 
and replenishing our 
stores of provisions 
and water, we went 
to theChincha Islands 
to load guano for 
Hampton Roads. It 
took us a week in the 
light winds to beat 
the hundred miles to 
the islands, where we 
found a fleet of about 
forty of the finest 
sailing - ships then 
afloat, British and 
American. A few 
vessels only could load 
at one time, and it 
generally took a ship 
over six weeks to 
await her turn. 

The -Chinchas—so 
named after an 
ancient race who once 
inhabited the con- 
tiguous part of the 
Peruvian coast — are 
three barren, rocky 
islands in latitude 
thirteen degrees 
south, twelve miles 
off the town of Pisco. 
The North, and. at 
that time principal, 
island is about four- 
teen hundred yards 
long by six hundred 
wide and one hun- 
dred and ten feet 
high, plus just then 
a solid hill of guano 
ninety feet above the 
rock. All the islands 
are of granitic forma- 
tion and, especially 
on the west front, 
show a series of high, 
inaccessible cliffs 
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sixty to a hundred feet above the sea and 
indented with numerous caves, the resort of 
great herds of sea-lions, a large and rather fierce 
variety of the seal tribe. 

About a hundred yards outside the western 
front of the North Island, the scene of the events 
about to be narrated, there rises an irregular 
chain of detached islets, rocks, and ledges, once, 
no doubt, part of the parent island, but possibly 
separated by earthquakes, for which the coast is 
famous, and worn by the action of the sea into 
all manner of fantastic forms—spires, pillars, 
and natural arches. Be- 
tween these and the cave- 
indented cliffs wasa 
favourite resort of pleasure- 
seekers from the waiting 
ships on smooth - water 
days, for there were plenty 
of sea-lions to be shot or 
clubbed, birds to be killed 
or their eggs collected, as 
well as fish to be caught, to 
while away the tedium of 
life at the dull anchorage. 
Those trips were my de- 
light, and, as custodian 
and stroke oar of the gig— 
a beautiful double-ended 
Nantucket whaler—I never 
missed one of them. 

We had several of these 
enjoyable outings, but, so 
far, had never succeeded in 
bagging a “lion,” those 
whom the captain wounded 
always getting away, or, if 
killed, sinking before we 
could reach them. One of 
the crew who always ac- 
companied us and pulled 
the bow oar was Jim Brady, 
a fine specimen of mus- 
cular manhood hailing from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
whose early fishing and 
sailing experience made 
him quite an acquisition. 
Standing nearly six feet, 
clean-limbed and_ broad - shouldered, his age 
about twenty-eight, Jim, albeit the quietest- 
mannered man in the fo’c’s'le, had whipped the 
toughest ‘‘ bucko ” on board. 

Our last and well-nigh fatal excursion started 
in ideal weather, no wind, sea smooth as glass, 
and the sun-heat tempered by the dull, cloudy 
pall prevalent on that coast in July. In the 
boat went Captain Truscott, the two children, 
a Captain Baker, the name of whose ship I forget ; 
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Jim Brady, two other sailors, and myself. Both 
skippers carried double-barrelled guns, and we 
were also provided with seal-clubs, of Jim’s own 
manufacture, beside a couple of long-handled 
special boathooks, with, of course, a generous 
hamper and a keg of fresh water. 

Leaving the anchorage we pulled out past the 
North Rock, with its great natural arch, turning 
off sharply to the left as close to the cliffs as 
possible, startling the drowsy pelicans off the 
islets outside us and also the hundreds of sea- 
lions which lay sprawling on the lower ledges 
and at the mouths of the 
caves, tumbling off before 
we came within range. At 
last, on sweeping quickly 
round a jutting corner, the 
boat headed right into the 
entrance to a large cavern, 
on the floor of which a 
number of the huge mam- 
mals were rousing to 
activity, their teeth gnash- 
ing viciously as, with 
horrible growls, at times 
not unlike the human 
voice, they flopped, slid, 
and rolled into the water, 
diving under our oars and 
keel. 

“‘ Down men, down flat!” 
thundered our captain, and 
as we ducked, right over 
our heads rang out four 
shots in quick succession 
—all into the body of a 
huge black bull, the hind- 
most of the herd, throwing 
him a quivering mass upon 
the rocky floor. Seizing a 
boathook and club, Jim 
Brady vaulted on shore 
and, with a scientific blow 
of the latter, finished what- 
ever life was left in the 
brute, whilst the two cap- 
tains maintained a harm- 
less fusillade at the bobbing 
heads appearing at an ever- 
increasing distance seawards. 

Examination of the prize proved it to be a 
very fine specimen, estimated to weigh between 
seven and eight hundred pounds, and it required 
the united efforts of six of us to drag the carcass 
a few yards above high-water-mark on the 
sloping floor. It being decided that the skin 
of so large an animal was quite enough to accom- 
modate in the boat, the task of taking it off was 
left in the capable hands of the Newfoundlander, 
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“They flopped, slid, and rolled into the water.” 


with me to assist, the rest of the party re- luck. ‘They promised to return for us in about 
embarking to seek further sport along the coast, two hours. 
where, although lost to our view, the popping It was now about noon, and we lost no time 


of the guns told that they were having some __ in getting to work on the hairy monster. I use 
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the term “hairy” because the thick pelt of the 
sea-lion bears hair—not fur. 

Jim was in his element, and whilst deftly 
plying the knife regaled me with stirring tales 
of sealing on the Labrador coast, and fighting 
Polar bear and walrus farther north. We had 
got more than half-way through our task, how- 
ever, when we were startled by a tremendous 
roar as of thunder, and felt a tremor in the stony 
floor. Looking out. we were appalled at the sight 
of a great wall of water rushing toward us, 
after crashing over the outlying fringe of reefs 
and inlets. We had barely time to drop our 
work and rush to the inmost recess of the 
cavern, when the wave broke upon the island 
coast, throwing its wash almost up to the carcass 
we had just left. 

“It’s an earthquake !” was Jim’s ejaculation, 
as he ran to pick up his boathook and club. 
“We'll be havin’ the blessed island fallin’ on us 
in a minute!” He had never before been to 
Peru, but had heard much of its frequent seismic 
visitations. 

Presently, boom! came another crash, and 
the cavern was again invaded. This time the 


water came a little higher, whilst the thunder - 


and shock of the surf grew in intensity. 

“The boat, Jim, the boat,” I blurted out in 

my terror. 
* “ Boat be blowed,” he interrupted ; ‘“ nothing 
could stand such a surf among all them rocks. 
Talk sense, kiddie. That boat’s in matchwood 
afore now, an’ there'll be two new skippers 
wanted ; but ’tis the poor childer’s troublin’ 
me. Begob, that earthquake is a long time 
shakin’ his tail; I thought they only lasted a 
minute. Look out ;_here’s a big roller comin’,” 
and a strong arm pulled me back in time to 
escape a terrific breaker, which floated the carcass 
of the sea-lion and swept it out in the back-wash. 

Scared as I was, I had sense enough left to 
notice Jim’s use of the word “roller,” when a 
thought flashed through my mind and I ven- 
tured, “ Jim, this is no earthquake ; it is the 
rollers. 1 read about them in the ‘old man’s’ 
sailing directions, but I fancied they came only 
at St. Helena.” 

“ Well, kiddie,” returned the practical New- 
foundlander, who always addressed me thus, 
and by his speech might have been fresh from 
Cork, “I don’t care what dictionary name you 
calls ’em by. All I know is that we're trapped 
here proper ; no boat can come within hail of 
us, an’ if the sea runs any higher—— But 
here, kiddie, you creep into that crevice an’ see 
if this cave goes any farther in.” 

The cavern, the largest on this part of the 
coast, extended inwards and upwards for a con- 
siderable distance, the floor, fortunately for us, 


rising as the width narrowed. In consequencé, 
the head-room became less until, at the extreme 
end, which turned off sharply to one side, it was 
not above four feet. Hereabout the floor was 
of sand, and showed no indications of ever being 
submerged ; certainly no weeds grew on the rock. 
But what might happen if the rollers increased 
much in height? The thought was sicken- 
ing. The crevice proved to be but a mere 
fissure extending slantwise from floor to roof, 
into which I could barely squeeze my thin form 
and thereby elevate my head a foot above the 
roof-level, which, as a last resort, might be useful 
to me, if not to my bulkier comrade. 

As the day wore on the surf seemed to roar 
louder and the cruel water to rise higher and 
higher in the cave. It was blood-curdling to 
watch our relentless enemy thus closing in upon 
its prey and to contemplate the miserable fate 
of being drowned like rats in a trap. We were 
both good swimmers, and actually discussed 
the forlorn hope of swimming out of the cave, 
but, as we were not seals, one look at the yeasty 
surf thundering over the jagged rocks was 
sufficient to dispel the idea. 

Hours of anguish dragged on their weary 
length, an occasional glimpse of the reddening 
western horizon telling us that night was ap- 
proaching. Gradually the encroaching surges 
invaded our little patch of safety until only 
eight or nine feet remained, and the lowness of 
the roof became oppressive. As for my feelings, 
at this distance of time I can only remember 
myself as varying from a state of blue funk to 
the crying stage, from which, largely inspired 
by my older companion’s sang-froid, I would 
occasionally rouse myself into a stoical one-can- 
only-die-once frame of mind. 

I cannot record much of Jim’s language, 
which, if lurid, was certainly cheering. He had 
deserted a good ship at Melbourne to reach El 
Dorado at the Ballarat diggings, and now vehe- 
mently cursed the boarding-master who had 
spoilt his plans and tumbled him into the 
Mohawk's forecastle, like myself and others, 
drugged and helpless, an hour before sailing. 
He was thus rambling on, seated on the floor, 
when I broke in with, “ Oh, Jim, what’s this ? ”” 
as, upon the crest of a breaker, there appeared 
the whiskered head of a big lion making for the 
cave, the unwieldy brute flopping down a yard 
or two from us. Springing to his feet, Jim 
seized his club and dashed at the unwelcome 
visitor, which, however, dodged a blow on the 
nose and, with an angry growl, turned a half- 
somersault, slid down the sloping floor, and was 
away before the next roller swept in. 

Here was a new danger. Darkness was close 
at hand. Suppose the animals crowded into 
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the cave, if not exactly to devour us, still, per- 
haps, to end our lives some other way ? 

“ Lookee here, kid,” said my companion, to 
whom I expressed my fears. “ Don’t be afeared ; 
T know every trick and turn of seals. They sent 
that fellow in just to reconnoitre. He’ll go an’ 
tell the mob, an’ maybe they'll try some other 
cave ; but if they do come we'll give ’em ‘ what 
for” It ain’t the pairin’ season, an’ flippers 
won’t attack a man at any other time. If they 
do come, ’twill only be out of curiosity.” 

“ Very reassuring, Jim,” I returned. 
these brutes are not seals, but sea-lions.”” 

“Don’t be a fool, youngster,” he replied. 
“Seals are seals all the world over. Even the 
hig walrus is only a glorified seal who wanted to 
become an elephant. He got the tusks, but, 
begob, the trunk wouldn’t grow.” 

Despite my scared condition, this good- 
humoured sally provoked a laugh and gave me 
new hope. I never knew whether Jim’s placing 
the natures of the whole seal tribe on an equality 
was for my benefit or given as absolute belief. 
If the latter, he was soon to be disillusioned. 

“ An’ now, kiddie,’ my mentor continued, 
“T’ll give ye another tip. I likes to see ’em 
comin’. The cute beggars know that this top-end 
is beyond the reach of the sea, and that’s why 
they want to get in; so we won't be drowned 
to-night, my boy.” 

Such a man would inspirit the veriest coward, 
and, picking up the boat-hook, 1 took fresh 
courage, resolved to do all my puny arms would 
permit should the lions come again. This 
implement was one of a pair, with extra long 
spikes which our captain had got made on board 
Bryce’s store hulk at the anchorage specially 
for this work, and in a strong man’s hands would 
be a formidable weapon. 

Night fell with tropical suddenness, and the 
darkness revealed an exceptional phosphores- 
cence in the sea-water, strong enough at times 
to cast a weird light upon the spray-drenched 
walls of our prison, and to show up the chain 
of islets and reefs outside, without the protection 
of which the huge rollers would have long since 
filled the cave and this tale never have been 
written. 

All at once, through the din of the surf, I 
heard my comrade shout, “‘ Look out, kiddie ; 
here’s the mob!” and in the flashing cauldron 
outside appeared dozens of heads, great and 
small, darting about. In the next breaker 
several rolled towards us. 

With a wild yell Jim rushed forward, and in 
a moment was amongst the invaders, clubbing 
them savagely on the bewhiskered noses, 
which left a couple lying stunned at his feet, 
the rest retreating in disorder. ‘Then was seen 
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the flash of steel as each lion received its quietus 
before the next surge sucked the weltering 
bodies out into the raging inferno in front. In 
repelling this assault mine was a very small 
part. I did prod at some dark form before me, 
but instantly the boat-hook was wrenched from 
my tired hands and the staff whirled around, 
striking me a nasty blow on the ear and knocking 
me over on one of Jim’s conquests, whence his 
strong grasp rescued me in time to prevent my 
being washed out along with the two bodies. 
The boat-hook was recovered, but its iron head 
was so twisted as to be useless, having been 
in the powerful jaws of one of the lions. 

“Into your corner, kiddie ; you’re done up!” 
exclaimed the hero of the fight, as he threw me, 
half-dazed, into the evil-smelling inmost recess, 
where I lay full of misery ; for after this last 
bout I began seriously to doubt Jim’s optimistic 
statements as to the pacific character of at least 
this variety of the seal family. 

In this manner I passed perhaps an hour, 
when Jim’s- now familiar battle-cry again 
reached me, and I crawled round the: corner 
to see the brave fellow still at his post, fighting 
for his own and my life against fearful odds, 
another Horatius at the Bridge. Again and 
again the enemy came on—possibly each time 
a different herd—only to be driven back by the 
relentless club, or washed out bearing a death- 
stroke from the reeking blade. My own 
sensations during this time varied from faint 
hope to blank despair, coupled with shame at 
being physically unable to assist my heroic 
comrade. 

I had on the voyage read Prescott’s inimitable 
description of the horrors of ‘“ El Noche Triste,” 
but thought the plight of Cortez and his heroic 
band on that awful Mexican night not nearly so 
desperate as ours. ‘They had only one sort of 
foe to face ; we had three—the rollers, the lions, 
and now a raging thirst. At first excitement, 
and in my own case terror, overcame the latter, 
but as the night wore on it became agonizing, 
and but for Jim I would have drunk sea-water, 
a certain prelude to madness. We tried pebbles 
in the mouth, but they were salt and gave no 
relief. Chewing a bit of my companion’s 
leather belt was better, but that also failed 
after a time, and the torture became intense. 
Moreover, I was numbed with cold from wet 
clothes, and, having no room to walk or even to 
stand erect, it was only by shaking and slapping 
me that my friend kept life in me. 

It was almost daylight when my watchful 
sentinel roused me, and, after a vigorous slapping, 
said: ‘ Well, kid, we’ve had no lions now for 
some hours. I guess they’re gone out fishing 
for the day, bad luck to the beasts ; an’ the sea 
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“In a moment he wa 


I b’lieve the worst is 


isn’t coming any higher. 
over ; but, oh, kiddie, ‘tis the roughest row I 


ever hoed! ‘Talk of Labrador an’ Greenland ; 
they ain’t in the same street !” 

Then his voice dropped as he knelt with bowed 
head, and in the intervals of the surf-thunder 


ongst the invaders, clubbing them savagely on the bewhiskered noses.” 


I could hear him muttering in a low monotone 
something which told me that Jim was praying. 

Cursing, swearing Jim Brady actually praying ! 
It was an inspiration, and in a moment the 
prayers my mother had taught me mingled with 
the Catholic supplications of my heroic defender. 


, first. 
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As we finished the welcome daylight broke as 
suddenly as the night had fallen, but with it, 
contrary to Jim’s prediction, came again our 
enemies the sea-lions, who love to bask on the 
rocks in daylight. Luckily, they were not so 
persistent as during the night, the sight of a 
man and a shout being now generally sufficient 
to scare them off. 

The morning dragged on miserably. Our 
thirst was dreadful, but we were glad to notice 
that the sea, though still heavy, showed signs 
of abatement. ‘Toward noon, to our intense 
joy, we were startled by the reports of guns, and 
fancied we could hear the shouts of men. Breath- 
less with excitement, we watched and listened, 
and presently saw stones being thrown into the 
surf outside. Help had come at last ! 

Jim tried to shout, but the poor fellow’s 
parched throat made a sorry response; so he 
picked up some gravel and threw it out as far 
as he could, That it was noticed we were told 
by a gun-shot and the fall of more stones, at 
which we embraced each other in our joy. As 
we did so a thin line attached to a stone dropped 
down over the cave’s mouth, and was at imminent 
risk secured by Jim on the retreat of the next 
wave. Fast to the line was a scrap of paper, on 
which was pencilled a message something like 
this: “ Haul in line and get rope. Send boy up 
Pull line when ready., Keep line to the 
last.” 

- Jim lost no time in obeying the instructions. 

On the bight of the line was the end of a three- 
inch Manila rope, which he secured around me 
under the arms and gave the signal, whereupon 
the rope tautened and I was swung out of the 
cave, to be soused for an instant in the surge, 
from which I was promptly lifted and hauled up 
the face of the cliff into the arms of Captain 
Truscott and others of my shipmates. Seated 
in safety on the guano-covered ground, I 
promptly fainted, and the next thing I remember 
was finding myself, with Jim, in a guano tram- 
wagon, being trundled along a track by some 
coolies toward the settlement near the pier, the 
captain and his party accompanying on foot. 

We were now taken to see Dr. Frank, the 
only medical practitioner on the island, who 
gave us some nauseous stuff to swallow and said 
nice things, with a strong German accent, about 
our providential escape. Then off to our ship, 
where dry clothes, a light meal, and a good sleep 
worked wonders, and enabled us to give a coherent 
account of our trying ordeal, and to hear, with 
pleasure, of the safety of all the others forming 
the original party. i 

It appeared that after leaving Jim and me in 

he cave, the captains steered along the coast, 
fruitlessly potting at the now wary séa-lions, 


until, seeing a flock of pelicans busily fishing out 
in the open, they pulled away toward them. To 
this move they owed their lives, for, after pro- 
ceeding about a quarter of a mile beyond the 
fringe of islets already mentioned, they were 
surprised by the first of the rollers, which, out 
there in the deep water, were merely harmless 
undulations through which a boat could be safely 
navigated. Here, unfortunately, the captain 
committed a serious error of judgment, for, 
calling to pick us up being impracticable, instead 
of returning to the anchorage as we had come, 
but outside the now surf-smothered reefs and 
islets, he decided, contrary to the advice of 
Captain Baker, to keep away before the sea and 
run through the sound separating the North 
and Middle islands, into the smooth water to 
leeward. In attempting this move he kept too 
near the south-west corner of the former island, 
where, whilst in the hollow of a big roller, the 
boat grazed a pinnacle of a sunken rock and began 
to fill so rapidly that it necessitated beaching 
her at the first available spot, which was found 
behind a projecting headland, and out-of the 
heavy surf. All landed safely, but only to find 
the cliff above them so steep and overhanging 
as to defy all attempts to climb it. At the time 
there were no ships at the Middle island, or a 
boat might have been sent to take the castaways 
off. Toward evening, however, one of the men, 
by swimming to a neighbouring rock, dragging 
with him the boat’s painter, gained the top, and, 
levting down the rope, enabled the rest to ascend, 
leaving the beautiful whaler to its fate. They 
reached the settlement tired out, and too late 
to take any measures for our relief that night. 
The anchorage was sufficiently protected from 
the rollers to enable the ship to be reached, 
and “‘ Aunt Clemmie ” wept with delight at the 
safe return of her juvenile charges. 

Jim Brady and I were lionized all through the 
fleet. In my boyish way I worshipped him then 
as I revere his memory to-day, and deep was my 
grief when, about a week before my ship finished 
loading, my original vessel, the Norman, of Liver- 
pool, arrived from Melbourne, and her captain, 
a relative of mine, recognizing me one day at the 
landing-place, arranged with Captain Truscott 
to exchange me for one of his men, a happening 
but for which I should no doubt have spent the 
rest of my days under the Stars and Stripes. 

Many years afterwards a Newfoundland 
shipmate gave me the sad intelligence that my 
dear friend Brady had been lost with all hands 
in a sealing schooner in the ice of Labrador 
during a terrible storm. 

In quiet moments I still recall that awful 
night, and bless the memory of the brave man 
who saw me through it. 


The Veni figeance of Pak Sing. 


BY CAPTAIN 


W. 


BROOKE. 
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“This incident occurred in 1898,” 


writes the author, 
‘McLeod,’ who is now chief engineer of a large Australian liner. 
years, and know him to be a truthful, matter-of-fact, and conscientious man. 


“and was told to me by my friend, 
I sailed with him for several 
In deference to my 


friend’s wishes his name and that of the ship have been altered.” 


i.THOUGH Pak Sing was a Malay, 
he had spent most of his early life 
in Hong Kong, having been brought 
there while a boy by the steamer 
that had collided with and sunk his 
ais By birth and instinct Pak Sing was a 
pirate, but nowadays the pirate business is so 
hampered and spoilt by meddlesome gunboats 
that Pak Sing had suppressed his natural tastes 
and followed the honest calling of a steamboat 
fireman. Certainly, from our narrow Occidental 
point of view, Pak Sing behaved badly when he 
tried to wreck the steamer Zaéuan. Yet, if one 
takes into consideration his hereditary inclina- 
tions, it is hard to see how a self-respecting 
Malay could have acted otherwise. However, 
the advan is still afloat, and Pak Sing is 
anchored by a fire-bar to the bottom of Yokohama 
Bay, so it really doesn’t matter. 

Pak Sing was Number Two stoker aboard the 
steamer Labuan, which is an equivalent position 
to that of donkeyman aboard a ship that carries 
a European crew. His office entailed some 
responsibility, because while the vessel was in 
port Number Two had to start the morning fires 
and keep steam on the boiler that worked the 
cargo winches, which, as everyone knows, is a 
job requiring care and attention. 

Now it happened one evening that while the 
steamer was lying anchored at Kobé roadstead 
Pak Sing, having finished his work in the hot 
and dusty stokehold, sat on the forecastle head 
inhaling the cool evening breeze and watching 
the numerous boats and sampans plying between 
vesscls anchored in the roadstead and the shore. 
Seamen of varied nationalities, all on pleasure 
bent, were being ferried ashore in these sampans ; 
and Pak Sing watched them, until he too became 
possessed of a craving for recreation and excite- 
ment after the toils of the day. So, hastily 
donning a clean sash and turban, he hailed a 
Sampan and went ashore himself. 


It must not be supposed that he went to visit 
the waterfall or to view the beautiful scenery 
surrounding Kobé. Oh, no; he craved recreation 
and ‘excitement of quite a different order. 
Indeed, he only walked a few hundred yards 
from the landing-place and into a small drinking- 
house for seamen kept by a Chinaman. Here 
were assembled a motley gathering of rough, 
noisy seamen from all quarters of the globe. 
Men of. his own race and. colour were there, 
but Pak Sing, not being’ of a sociable disposi- 
tion, did not mingle with them at all. He just 
walked up to the bar and called for a drink ; 
then purchasing a bottle of sake, which is a 
strong native spirit, he returned quietly to 
his ship. 

The next morning, when Mr. McLeod, chief 
engineer, went below at seven o'clock, there 
was no steam in the boiler for working cargo, 
and Pak Sing, whose business it was to get up 
early and start the banked fires, was sitting 
on an ash-bucket singing a Malay war song 
and brandishing the empty saée bottle. 

McLeod, a_ big, powerful Scotchman, 
possessed a quick temper and a hard fist. 
Roughly and profanely he ordered the fireman 
to get to work at once, but the ardent sake had 
aroused the sleeping devil in the Malay’s 
nature, and he gave a defiant answer. McLeod 
promptly kicked over the ash-bucket and 
capsized the fireman on the stokehold plates. 

With an angry snarl the Malay rose to his 
feet and, whipping out his knife, made a fierce 
spring at McLeod. A Malay does not often 
miss his footing, and Pak Sing was lithe and 
sinewy as a panther, yet in this case his foot 
slipped on the greasy plates, and the savage 
stab, half thrust and half slash, that he aimed 
at the engineer, missed its mark by. a few inches 
only, otherwise Mr. McLeod’s earthly troubles 
would have ended there and then. 

Before Pak Sing could recover and deliver 
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another thrust, the brawny engineer, who could 
hit like a kicking horse, had flattened his 
opponent against the boiler casing with a 
straight smashing blow on the jaw, and when 
the Malay dropped limp and stunned McLeod 
took his knife away and afterwards threw it 
overboard. 


few inches only.” 


The mutineer was then revived by having 
buckets of salt water thrown over him, and 
taken before the skipper, who gave him a good 
talking to, and threatened to keep him in irons 
if he did not behave himself in the future. With 
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“The savage stab that he aimed at the engineer missed its mark by a 


great humility Pak Sing said that he was very 
sorry for his misdeeds, and promising good 
behaviour he withdrew, salaaming profoundly, 
with an utterly expressionless face and the fires 
of hell raging in his heart. 

“T'd watch that coffee-coloured gentleman, if 
I were you, Mac,” said the second 
mate, as the ship was steaming towards 
Yokohama a few days later. 

“Oh, that’s all right; he'll keep 
away from me. He doesn’t want 
another punch on the jaw,” replied 
McLeod, as he rolled his big 
shoulders and laughed. 

Yet all the same, the 
chief engineer felt rather 
uneasy whenever Pak 
Sing passed close to 
him, because many 
voyages to the Far 
East had given him 


some experience of the Malay race and 
their revengeful natures. So he took the 
precaution to sleep with his cabin door locked, 
although the weather was warm. Furthermore, 
he decided to dispense with the services of his 
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Number Two fireman when the ship got back to 
Hong Kong, and so rid himself from the haunt- 
ing dread of a knife-thrust between the ribs. 

Nothing of importance occurred during the 
run from Kobé, and just after midnight 
the Zaéuvan swung round Yokohama break- 
water and, threading her way through the 
shipping, came to an anchor in the inner 
harbour. After everything had been squared 
up all hands, with the exception of the deck 
watchman and Number Two fireman, turned in, 
as is the custom on board tramp steamers when 
they arrive in port late at night. 

It was a fine, still night, and as everyone 
appeared to be asleep except himself and the 
Lascar sailor on watch, Pak Sing reflected that 
if he waited fifty years he could not find a better 
opportunity for settling with his enemy and his 
enemy’s friends in a grandly effectual style. So, 
after the custom of his race, he decided to run 
amok. Now when a Malay has brooded over a 
grievance or nursed a hatred until he has worked 
himself into a frenzy, he sometimes makes up 
his mind to run amok, which is usually a 
disastrous business, both for his neighbours and 
himself, because the orthodox mode of running 
amok is for the frenzied man to seize a knife 
or éris and murderously attack not only his 
enemy, but. everyone else he meets, until he 
himself is either cut down or shot like a mad 
dog. 

This time-honoured and simple method of 
running amok was, however, far too crude for 
Pak Sing, who, having lived in Hong Kong 
and served on modern cargo steamers, was 
more up-to-date than many of his benighted 
countrymen. He therefore resolved to run 
amok in an original and effectual manner. 

He lost no time in getting to work. First he 
screwed down the safety valves ; then he raised 
the dampers and stirred up the furnace fire, 
which had been banked soon after the anchor 
was dropped. Gradually the steam rose, and 
the pointer on the dial registered more pressure 
every minute, as Pak Sing worked at the fire as 
deftly and silently as possible. 

The working pressure of the large boiler was 
usually about two hundred pounds, although the 
dial was marked up to three hundred, and, of 
course, any pressure over the three hundred 
pounds was considered unsafe. 

Pak Sing waited until the pointer clicked 
against the stop beyond the three hundred 
mark; then, shovelling on more coal and 
stirring the fire afresh, he went up on deck. 

“Mistah McLeod catch ’em plenty steam 
by em-by. T go fore side, catch ’em fish,” he 
remarked to the sleepy Lascar on watch, who 
was dozing on the bunker hatch. 
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Now Pak Sing did not fear death at all. fn 
fact, he quite intended to die, yet all the same 
he did not mean to be blown up with the 
others; even a frenzied amok-running Malay 
can be fastidious as to his own manner of com- 
mitting suicide. Kanagowa beach was less than 
a mile distant, and the flood tide was setting 
that way. Why he did not jump overboard and 
swim ashore is a mystery which someone better 
versed in the ways of Orientals than myself 
might solve. But the fact remains that he did 
not, and this is a true story. 

The Lascar watchman saw Pak Sing carry a 
heavy fire-bar forward on his shoulder, and, his 
curiosity being aroused, he crouched in the 
shadow of the bulwarks and watched the Malay’s 
proceedings. Pak Sing tied the heavy fire bar 
round his neck with a small piece of line and 
climbed on the rail. Then, facing aft, he made 
a fierce gesture of menace in the direction of 
the engineers’ cabins, and dropped overboard. 

The Lascar made no attempt to stop him. 
Why should he? Pak Sing knew his own 
business best, and if he wished to drown him- 
self he had every right to do so from the 
Lascar’s Oriental view of the matter. But the 
Lascar knew that Western people made an 
absurd fuss about cases of suicide, and as he 
was night watchman he felt it his duty to report 
the matter to the engine-room department. So 
he went aft and knocked loudly at Mr. Mcl.eod’s © 
door. 

“What’s wrong?” shouted McLeod, who 
awoke instantly. 

“ Number Two makee die fore side. 
replied the sailor. t 

“ How’s that? What for makee die?” asked 
the startled McLeod, who, like most ships’ 
officers in the Eastern trade, addressed native 
seamen in “ pidgin” English. 

“No savvy what for; tie em fire-bar round 
neck, makee drown,” answered the watchman. 

Just as he spoke the sound of a bursting 
gauge-glass warned the experienced engineer 
that all was not right with the boilers. He 
sprang out of bed, and, slipping on his shoes, 
was down the stokehold in no time. His jaw 
dropped when he saw the dial pointer jammed 
over as far as it could go, and the fire roaring 
fiercely. 

“Luckily for all on board, McLeod was a 
smart man of action, and a cool, experienced 
engineer. Knowing that the ship might be 
blown to atoms before he could get the pressure 
down, he worked like a demon. He started the 
feed-pump, lowered the dampers, and eased the 
safety-valves. Then, shouting to the affrighted 
Lascar, who was peering down the stokehold, to 
start all the deck winches, he began drawing the 
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fire. Exerting all 
the power of his 
big, strong 
muscles, Mc- 
Leod plied the 
heavy rake and 


shovel. The 
stokehold — was 
full of smoke, 


and the heat 
from the glow- 
ing coals singed 
and burnt _ his 
cotton pyjamas, 
yet, with sweat 
streaming from 
every pore and 
his lungs half 
choked with 
smoke, he stuck 
to his job until 
he had the satis- 
faction of seeing 
the pointer on 
the dial go back 
as the steam 
dropped, and 
the danger was 
over, ‘Then he 
staggered up the 
iron ladders and 
sank, breathless 
and spent, on 
the cool deck. 

The affair was 
hushed up, be- 
cause the chief 
engineer might 
have been cen- 
sured for leav- 
ing a Malay in 
charge of the 
boiler, and, hav- 
ing previously 
been in trouble 
for striking a 
fireman, McLeod did not want it known that 
he had provoked Pak Sing by kicking him off 
the ash-bucket. Of course, the case of suicide 
was reported, but nothing was said about the 
boiler episode. 

When the boiler was cold they examined it, 
and found that the manhole doors — stout, 
toughened plates of steel—were all bent and 
twisted out of shape by the terrific pressure. 
The boiler was evidently on the verge of 
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“ Exerting all the power of his big, strong muscles, 
McLeod plied the heavy rake and shovel.” 


bursting when McLeod’s exertions caused the 
steam pressure to ease down. Had he not 
been awakened by the Lascar, and warned by 
the bursting gauge-glass, it is a dead certainty 
that in another five minutes fragments of 
the Zaéuan and her crew would have been 
quietly resting down among the tide-swayed 
seaweed at the bottom of Yokohama 
Bay, side by side with Pak Sing and the 
fire-bar. 


A native dance at 
Bobandana. 


Froma 
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An account of an expedition undertaken by a lady that a seasoned explorer 
might well be proud of having accomplished. Entering the Congo in June, 
tgto, Mrs. Roby covered over two thousand miles during the ensuing five 
months, being unaccompanied for the greater part of the distance, save by 
black porters. She is the first white woman to have accomplished this remark- 
able journey, alone or otherwise, and her adventures en route were both 
numerous and exciting, and several times only her pluck and resource enabled 


her to escape from serious peril. 
woman had never before been seen. 


At many of the villages visited a white 
In this instalment the Authoress relates 


further experiences of her journey. 


Vv. 
HE Chef de Poste at Lufungi was ill, 
but a room had been prepared for 
me in the guest-house, and I was 
not long before getting to bed. I 
took a dose of twenty grains of 
quinine, for my head felt as though red-hot 
needles were being thrust up and down inside 
it, and a tight band seemed to be crushing in 
my temples. I knew that I must have sun- 
stroke, and, taking some antipyrine, tried to 
sleep, but could not. My thirst was absolutely 
unquenchable ; I consumed glass after glass of 
milk without getting any satisfaction. My head 


and face seemed to be 
on fire, and I lay there 
in indescribable agony. 
With a final effort, 
I pulled myself together 
and took my tempera- 
ture, which was 107.2. 
I felt the end was very 
near, so took an injec- 
tion of one grain of 
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Thomas, Mra. Robey's (aithfal 
boy, who, on more than one 
occasion, was instrumental in 
saving her life. 
From a Photograph. 


morphia, made up some money into a parcel 
for Thomas, gave him instructions as to what 
to do next day if I were dead, and soon after- 
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wards went off into a raging delirium. The 
last sound I heard was the voice of Thomas 
breaking in on my clouded brain. 

“Oh, Missisi not going to die and leave 
Thomas alone in stfange land!” he was saying. 
“ Missisi mustn’t talk so loud—she too sick ! 
Please get well!” 

The next thing I saw was the interior of a 
London restaurant, and at the tables around me 
were many faces that I knew, smiling and happy, 
and yet they did not seem tosee me. I wondered 
whether any of these old friends were thinking of 
me, and then scene after scene from the past 
came flitting before my eyes. Now I was ata 
dinner, now at a dance, gliding over the polished 
floor to the rhythmic lilt of a waltz tune ; and 
everything was so vivid, I could see the frocks 
and the lights and the flowers ! 

Then, in a moment of semi-consciousness, I 
opened my eyes, and there, through the big, 
square hole in the wall which answered for a 
window, I saw the great, beautiful moon looking 
down on me so peacefully that a wave of calmness 
swept over my excited brain, and I knew no 
more. 

For days I lay between life and death, unable 
to help myself, and unconscious of all around. 
Then one morning I awoke to find water pouring 
down all over my head and neck—water every- 
where, on the floor, on the pillow, and trickling 
through my drenched hair. Soon my eyes fell 
upon Thomas, who stood by the bedside, a jug 
of cold water in his hands. 

“ Thank God Missisi not dead,” he exclaimed. 
“There many days. Missisi talk so much about 
pain in head, I got frightened and took down 
hair, and all the time I pour cold water slowly 
on Missisi’s head, until Missisi talk no more and 
go to sleep, and Thomas heart not so sad.” 

My temperature was then 104, and, having 
taken twenty grains of quinine and a couple of 
glasses of hot milk, I slept till evening, when I 
had some chicken broth and changed into dry 
clothes, afterwards taking ten grains of quinine 
and noting that my temperature was now 103. 
Then I fell asleep again, and did not wake till 
morning, when I felt quite sensible, but horribly 
weak. 

The question of moving on had now to be 
considered, and, having decided to start in two 
days, I asked the Chef de Poste to get me some 
porters and a machila for the next stage of my 
journey. This he did, and I set out at the 
appointed time for Camaneola, but remember 
nothing of the journey, for I slept the whole 
way, and when we got in at 6 p.m. my tent 
was up and everything was ready for me. The 
chief of the village, too, was awaiting my arrival, 
with fresh milk, eggs, chickens, a goat, and a 


sheep. I bought two chickens for half a franc, 
but he refused payment for the eggs and milk, 
saying they were a present for the Bibi Bwano. 
He was a splendid-looking man, over six feet 
in height, with fine features, and clad in the 
usual cloth draped over one shoulder. From his 
wrists to above his elbows he wore copper-wire 
bracelets threaded with beads, a terrible weight 
to carry, but a sign of his wealth. As he was 
suffering from bronchitis 1 gave him some medi- 
cine, and told him to return to his village at once 
and keep warm; and so, with many salaams, 
he departed. : 

I set out at 5 a.m. next morning, and started 
to climb the mountain of Camaneola. It was a 
rocky and steep ascent, and the undergrowth 
was so thick that in places I had to have it 
cut away before we could pass. However, I 
reached the top all right at 1.30 p,m., and then 
commenced the descent down the other side. 

Thomas now said, “ Please kill meat, Missisi ” 
so he and I and a tracker turned aside into the 
bush to see what we could find. We had not 
gone very far when the tracker pointed out the 
horns of a lesser hartebeest, and, taking a shot 
at the animal, I saw it make away on three legs. 
Thomas and I and the tracker dashed after it 
for all we were worth, and after a while we saw 
it halt at the foot of atree. I knelt down and 
had another shot, but again it went on, and we 
had to resume our chase through the long grass. 
Next time it stopped we crawled on hands and 
knees as near as we dared go without disturbing 
it, and for the third time I fired. But, though I 
hit it, the poor beast was not killed, and I had 
to put another bullet into it at close quarters. 

This was the first time I had expended four 
bullets on the same animal, although 1 do not 
attribute this to good shooting, but to the fact 
that, as a rule, the animals happened to get in 
the way of my bullets. 

On examining this hartebeest, I found it was 
a female with horns, a thing I had never seen 
before. I left the boys to cut it up, and was 
moving away through the bush when, to my 
horror, I saw a male hartebeest looking in our 
direction, with a young one at his side. I felt 
sorry for having killed the mother, but I had 
been certain the beast was a male, because of its 
horns. 

As we marched into camp I saw a white man 
on the top of a hill, with an escort of about 
thirty soldiers. He was awaiting my arrival, 
and when I asked him how he knew that I was 
coming, he told me that a week previously a 
native had come into Nya Lukemba and had 
told the Chef de Secteur that there was a white 
lady lying very ill near Lufungi; so the Chef 
had sent an escort to meet me. Several days 
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later, it appears, another native had come in to 
say that the white lady was better, for she had 
been seen sitting in front of her house shooting 
crows. This was quite true, and interested me 
as showing how news travels through the bush. 

Thomas cooked a little dinner for the official 
and myself that evening, and I arranged to be 
ready by about 4 a.m. next morning. Just 
as I was getting into bed for the night a terrific 
thunderstorm broke, accompanied ‘by torrents 
of rain. Thomas, however, always made a gutter 
right round my tent, so that the rain did not 
swamp me, and I was able to sleep through the 
stormy night without any inconvenience. 

At half-past four next morning I started for 
Nya Lukemba, on Lake Kivu, which is a six 
hours’ march. As I was very tired the Belgian 
official had a machila made for me, and in this 


been lavishly decorated, obviously after careful 
forethought. 

There were gold and white draperies, behind 
which I could hang my dresses ; on the dressing- 
table was every toilet -requisite the heart of 
woman could desire, and over the windows were 
red and gold curtains. In fact, after the rough- 
and-ready accommodation to which I had grown 
accustomed, it was like entering some small 
palace. 

Breakfast consisted of coffee, poached eggs on 
toast, and fresh strawberries; and after the 
meal I found a bath had been prepared for me, 
eau de Cologne having been added to the water ! 
Afterwards I rested until luncheon. At this 
meal I ventured to ask my young friend who 
had made all these elaborate preparations, and, 
getting very red in the face, he replied, “ I did.” 
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I travelled, being received by the Chef de Poste 
upon my arrival. 

It was a Saturday morning when I arrived 
here, and found it a nice post in some ways, for 
it overlooked Lake Kivu ; but in other respects 
it was very dreary, for there were no trees 
round, only bare mountains that rose up on all 
sides like the walls of a prison. But for the 
beauty of the lake the spot would have been 
desolate in the extreme. 

The official here was a charming young man, 
and I was tremendously surprised, when he 
conducted me to the guest-house, to find that 
every kind of preparation had been made for 
my convenience and comfort. Unlike any other 
guest-house which I had visited, this one had 


Lake Kiva, on which the Authoress met with some exciting experiences. 
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He had, it seemed, kept the natives working 
for two days to get the room ready, and had 
just managed to finish it in time. Needless to 
say, such thoughtfulness in so young a man 
impressed me not a little, and I thanked him 
to the best of my ability. 

After lunch he showed me round the post, and 
I saw that here, as elsewhere, the land was very 
well cultivated, all sorts of fruits and vegetables 
growing in great abundance. There were also 


. numbers of cattle about. 


I asked when I could start for Bobandana, and 
was told that the boat would be in on Tuesday 
morning, and that I could leave at noon that day. 
On Monday morning, while I was out taking 
photographs, a deadly chill suddenly came over 
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me, and I sat down on the grass, my heart 
jumping. My companion helped me back to the 
house, where I fell on to my bed, shivering all 
over. He called Thomas and his own boy, and 
they covered me with twenty blankets, and put 
hot bricks at my feet and back. It was over an 
hour before the shivering ceased, and then, 
taking my temperature, I was disgusted to find 
that it was 106, which meant that I was in for 
another dose of fever. I told the young officer 
what to do if I became delirious, and after that 
remember nothing more for several days. 

When I recovered consciousness my first words 
were, ‘‘ When does the boat leave ?” but was 
told, ‘“‘ You must wait another week for the boat 
to return, as it left last Tuesday.” 

Thomas told me that the lieutenant had 
scarcely left my room all the time I was ill. “ He 
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servant, and, in order to test the boy’s character’ 
still further, I told the officer to offer him big 
wages and see what Thomas would say to the 
proposal. 

I lunched alone that day, and sent Thomas 
to prepare the lieutenant’s meal. Some time 
later Thomas came back and spoke as follows : 
“I thought I liked the Bwana, Missisi, but now 
I don’t. Heno gentleman! He offer me much 
money to stay here. I say, ‘I think you very 
kind ; but what will Missisi do if Thomas go ?’ 
Missisi not very strong, and I think she die 
without Thomas. If Bwana can find someone 
else Missisi would like as much as Thomas, and 
Missisi tell Thomas to.stay here, Thomas will 
stay ; but do not think Missisi would like anyone 
else as much as Thomas.’” So my good boy 
had once more proved himself to be loyal right 
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only left Missisi to take bath and change clothes. 
Table and papers he brought in and work here. 
If Missisi move he came to see what she want. 
Once he and Thomas hold Missisi down, because 
she want to throw herself on floor and want to 
leave for Mombasa quickly. She throw off her 
rugs and make good fight, but we hold her down. 
I hold Missisi so tight she have black marks on 
her arms,” he told me, and, looking down, I saw 
the bruises on my arms left by the fingers of 
my two faithful nurses. 

When the fever left me I soon got better, and, 
needless to say, everything possible was done for 
my comfort during my convalescence. Like 
everyone else who had dealings with him, the 
lieutenant was very keen to get Thomas as his 


A corner of the lake—Mrs. Roby traversed this lake for four days. 
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through—as, indeed, I had anticipated. The 
lieutenant insisted upon giving me a case of 
Burgundy and plenty of tinned food, as well 
as other supplies which Thomas had told him 
that I needed ; nor would he hear of my paying 
him for them. He said he considered it an honour 
to help me continue my journey in greater com- 
fort than before, and I left Nya Lukemba with 
sincere regret, and, I fear, but a feeble expression 
of the gratitude which I felt for the constant 
kindness and attention that had been showered 
upon me during the whole of my stay. 

The next stage in my journey was upon the 
waters of Lake Kivu, which I traversed for four 
days, putting in each night to sleep on shore. 
On the afternoon of the second day a terrible 
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storm overtook us, and we were soon surrounded 
by foam-topped waves, which set the boat 
pitching until I made sure we should be swamped. 
The natives were much frightened, and my 
parrot, which had been sitting on the back of 
my chair all day, gave a sudden scream, clam- 
bered over my shoulder, and snuggled down 
inside my coat; my monkeys, too, hurriedly 
hid themselves under my rug. 

We made for a little bay, in order to drop 
anchor in it, but I never thought that we should 
get there, for the boat was not particularly 


Mrs. Roby’s arrival at 
Lukemba. 
From a Photograph. 


seaworthy, and 
every moment 
looked like being our 
last above water. I 
said to Thomas, “If 
boat go I cannot 
swim.” To this he 
replied, promptly 
and __reassuringly, 
“ All right, Missis1 ; 
don’t be frightened. 
Thomas swim !” 
However, our 


swimming powers 


were not taxed, as we managed to reach the 
shelter of the bay, where we dropped anchor; 
and here Thomas prepared some tea, with a'dash 
of brandy in it, for I was soaked to the skin. 

When the rain stopped the boat started again, 
and we reached camp at half-past ten that 
night. 

It was what they call the cold season—October 
—but cultivated strawberries were growing out 
in the open, and I thought how my friends in 
England would have envied me if they could 
have seen me eating the delicious fruit ! 

I slept at the guest- 
house, and all around 
was dense bush which 
stretched right down to 
the water’s edge, but no- 
thing exciting happened 
to me here; in fact, I 
completed my journey 
to Bobandana without 
incident. 

At  Bobandana the 
fever overtook me again, 
and for two or three days 
I was laid up with it. 
While I was ill a great 
chieftainess heard that 
there was a white woman 
at the post, and came in 
to know if she might 
have a look at me. I was 
unconscious at the time, 
but they allowed her to 
have a peep, and she 
went off satisfied. The 
very first day that I 
was allowed to sit up she 
came in again, this time 
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On the right is the Chieftainess who made friends with Mrs. Roby - Underneath her clothes she wore is or siaty 


Aroma} 


in full regalia, and presented me with a magnifi- 
cent ivory bracelet and a beaded head-dress. 

After fingering my hair, which was hanging 
down, she asked why white men always advised 
black women to keep their hair short, and yet 
allowed white women to wear theirs long. She 
also expressed great admiration for my skin and 
hair, and asked a number of questions which 
were very embarrassing to the Belgian official 
and myself; but we managed to get through 
the interview safely in the end. 

This chieftainess was a very handsome woman, 
but what puzzled me about her was that, 
although she was rather slender in the face and 
shoulders, the rest of her body appeared to be 


pounds’ worth of copper wire. it 


hotograph. 


enormous. I solved this mystery in the end 
by getting her to take off her cloth, when I dis- 
covered that she was wearing fifty or sixty 
pounds’ worth of copper wire round her. This 
represented part of her wealth ! 

Next day I was all right, and the chieftainess 
came in once more, this time with all the men 
and women of her village, to dance before me. 
After the dance I gave her bags of beads to 
distribute amongst her people ; and I may here 
add that at every post from Bobandana to 
Rucheru my porters were supplied by this 
amiable lady. 

The dance was a very wild one, but the orna- 
ments of the women were quite becoming, for 
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they wore beads round their heads, arms, necks, 
and ankles. I felt sure that I should look nice 
in such a costume, so the Chef made me a present 
of a big bag of beads, telling me that I could 
decorate myself with them en route; but alas! 
they have not yet been used, although I have an 
idea that the classical dance, as practised in 
Central Africa, might be made into a big success 
on the stage in this country. 

It was now that I had my first attack of 
“ jiggers,” which sounds alcoholic, but is really 
a small black insect which makes its nest under 
the toe-nails. I looked at my feet one morning 
and thought there were dirty marks on them; 
but, not being able to rub them off, I appealed to 
Thomas, who said, ‘“‘ Oh, Missisi—jigger !” and, 
grabbing a foot, got a penknife and soon cut 
them out. 

On the third day after my convalescence a 
chief came in to say that a cannibal chief named 


Nalimuo, with his followers, had burnt 
five villages and had killed and eaten 
twenty-six prisoners. A party of thirty 
soldiers was promptly organized, and 
we set out to punish this chief. 

We marched for three days, and then 
we came to his village. He had heard 
of our coming, however, and the village 
was surrounded by a strong fence of 
palisades, which had to be sur- 
mounted before we could get at close 
‘quarters with the offender. 

Behind the palisade lay spearmen, 
but the soldiers drove them back, only to find 
that there was a second palisade behind the first, 
made of pointed bamboos. This also was rushed, 
but we were then confronted by a third, and in 
all five of these palisades had to be stormed before 
we drove the chief and his warriors back on their 
village. ‘4 

As we dashed into the village the chief and his 
men disappeared at the other end, but we brought 
them to bay and captured them a short distance 
outside the place. As he ran from the village 
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the chief threw off his bracelets, knowing that 
his time had come, and one of these, made of 
ivory, 1 wear at the present time. When safely 
secured the man was sent to Kasonga to take 
his trial. 

Before resuming my march I bought two live 
sheep for a couple of francs apiece, which you 
will admit was not a bad bargain. 

I was now approaching the great Lava Forest 
and Plain, and, although, 1 have been all over the 
world and through many forests in South America 
and elsewhere, | have never seen anything to 
equal this unique and wonderful sight. First 
we passed through the forest, the wonderful 
forest that grows up out of a vast bed of lava, 
and, oh, the beauty of it! The fern festoons 
hung from tree to tree, and in all directions 
brilliantly-coloured flowers sprung up in the 
greatest profusion. ‘‘ Flowers without scent and 
birds without song,” but all strikingly beautiful, 


were everywhere, and in the distance 
the great snow-mountain of Ruwenzori, 
ing white in the brilliant sun, 
towered high into the air. 

After the forest came the plain, and 
here there was no growth of any kind. 
To walk on the lava was like walking 
upon knives, and there was no water, 

our supply being carried in glass 

demijohns and canvas bags. For four 
days we travelled across this marvel- 
lous piece of country, and never can 

I forget the impression left on my 
mind by the journey. 

Upon reaching camp on the fourth day I took 
my glasses and looked out across the great Lava 
Plain, and then I saw water. One of the porters 
told Thomas that this water was a lake with 
plenty of fish in it, and a couple of them went off 
to try their luck. Sure enough, they came back 
next morning at five o’clock with a quantity of 
fish, and after their arrival I waited for the sun 
to rise, and then took a photograph of this 
solitary lake in a dry land. 
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We now entered the bush once more, and 
marched for half a day through country where 
game was plentiful, until we reached Rutshuru, 
where I camped. 

On the first evening, just as I was sitting down 
to dinner at the officials’ mess, there was a 
terrific roar outside, which made me jump from 
my chair and run to the door. “ Surely that is 
a lion?” I said, and the Chef de Poste answered 
calmly enough, ‘Oh, yes; but you must not 
interfere with our ‘charlies.’ Every evening 
they walk down to the water to drink.” 

“ But don’t you shoot them ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he answered; “they are quite 
playful. At the same time, no one goes out after 
sundown without soldiers with loaded guns !” 

I found that the officials 
here did no shooting, so 
next day I went out by 
myself, with my Enfield, 
to see what I could find. 
I had been walking 
about half an hour when 
I came upon a herd of 
antelope; so, kneeling 
down, I chose one of 
the larger animals, and 
fired. 

I had found that I 
shot better when resting 
one elbow on my knee, 
and the present occasion 
proved no exception to 


Looking down on the Lava Plain, showing the solitary lake. 
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dropped to my shot, and on coming up I found 
that I had killed a fine roan. 

I returned to the post, and they sent out half-a- 
dozen men to bring the meat in. This was all 
the shooting I did before moving on from 
Rutshuru in the direction of Vitshumbi, which 
lies at the head of Lake George. 

Upon leaving Rutshuru the officials were most 
kind to me, and vied with each other in pressing 
presents upon me, such as fruit, vegetables, and 
all kinds of preserved foods, to say nothing of a 
couple of sheep. Thus equipped, I set forth on 
the next stage in my journey, and soon began to 
pass through some of the most attractive 
country which I had encountered so far on the 
expedition. 
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Native basket-sellers. (Photograph. 
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The ’Prentices’ Mutiny. 


BY WILLIAM HOPE HODGSON, 
Author of “ The Boats of the ‘Glen Carrig,’” ete. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


Mr. Hodgson is well known as a writer of fiction, but in this remarkable story he has drawn his 
material from actual facts that occurred within his own experience. It is the history of what is 
perhaps the most amazing mutiny that ever happened — the revolt of eight mercantile marine 
apprentices against brutal officers. Every imaginable device was used to subdue them, even to firing 
a cannon against their stronghold; but they won out triumphantly in the end. For obvious reasons, 
seeing that many of the participants in this extraordinary affair are still serving in various capacities 
afloat, Mr. Hodgson has carefully disguised the identity of the ship and all concerned. In the first 
instalment Mr. Hodgson related some of the brutalities to which the apprentices were subjected by the 
skipper, the second mate, and the bo’sun, and how they finally armed and provisioned themselves, 
barricaded themselves in their steel bunk-house, and prepared to stand a siege. The second mate 
approaches their stronghold and orders them to come out. 


Il. 
OAC) S the second mate shouted, “Jumbo” 


uy 
C1 


Suddenly Larry felt something touch his head ; 
he jumped back and stared up. Something was 
coming down the little ventilator in the decked 
roof—the brass-coupled end of the hose was being 
pushed quietly down it into the berth. 


i) held up his finger for absolute silence, 
f \e and the officer bawled the order again, 
eyyw@| with foul language, and punctuated 


— by heavy kicks. Abruptly he was 


silent, listening, as they supposed ; for directly 
afterwards he shouted: “I hear you in there, 
you -—! Just wait five minutes, and we'll 
murder you!” 
“ Bring the blacksmith’s sled out of the bo’sun’s 
locker. We'll soon have ’em out, sir.” Evi- 
dently he was now speaking to Captain Beeston. 
“TH make ’em wish they’d never been born!” 
In a lower tone he added: ‘“ I’m blowed, sir, if 
I can understand how they got loose out of the 
lazarette !” 

“ Stand clear, sir,” was his next remark, after 
a few seconds’ quietness. ‘Then came a tremen- 
dous blow upon the steel door, making the whole 
of the interior of the little steel-house ring like 
a monstrous drum. But, though the furious 
officer struck blow on blow, until he was exhausted, 
he produced no effect upon the strong steel door 
beyond slightly denting it. 

He stopped and hove the hammer on to the 
deck, swearing breathlessly. Immediately after- 
wards he gave an order to some of the men: 
“Bring the hose aft—smartly, now! Shove 
it on the nearest nozzle, and two of you man the 

ump.” 

“What’s he going to do now?” whispered 
Edwards, staring round and round the berth. 

He could not conceive just what was going to 
be done; how the attack was to be made. 
“Jumbo ” and Bullard tip-toed silently to the 
after door and listened. Kinniks and Harold 
Jones stared at each other, with a queer mix- 
ture of terror and nervous excitement. The 
silence was unbearable. 


Then, to some man near him, * 


.’em proper; we've got the whole lot. 


“Look!” called Edwards, breathlessly. As 
he spoke the pump on the fo’c’sle head was 
manned, and a great jet of water came pulsing 
down into the place. 

“Great Scot!” cried “Jumbo”; “ they 
mean to flood the place !”’ And he whipped out 
his sheath-knife, with some vague intention of 
cutting the hose, which, of course, would have . 
done no good at all. : 

“No!” shouted Tommy ; “ twist it up, put 
a turn in it; that’ll stop the water.” Which it 
did at once, the canvas pipe swelling up, above 
the twist, to bursting point, with the strain of 
the checked water in it, for the pump-men were 
working furiously. ‘‘ Now pull for all you’re 
worth,” said Larry ; and they tailed on to the 
hanging length of twisted canvas and pulled. 

-Abruptly something gave, and they went 
down in a muddle on the deck of the berth, whilst 
a confused shouting and cursing sounded out 
on deck. “ Pull! Oh, pull!” shouted “ Jumbo,” 
getting to his feet with a jump. The hose came 
in hand-over-hand, as the sailormen say, and in 
a few moments the end came switching down on 
them, slatting water in all directions. 

“Tt’s bust clean away from the lashing on 
the other coupling,” said ‘‘ Jumbo,” picking up 
the final part and examining it. “We've done 
Good 
boy, Larry! There’s no spare hose ; the other’s 
rotten ; an’ Sails will take half a week to make 
another.” 

Outside on deck there was loud, angry talk- 
ing between the second mate and Captain 


“ 
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Beeston. “I'll match them! I'll match 
them!” the ’prentices could hear the- second 
mate saying, time after time, in an excited, 
furious voice. They heard him go aft into the 
saloon at a run, and then the sounds of his foot- 
steps returning. He ran to the little house, and 
they heard him spring up the small steel ladder, 
and so to the decked roof. Then his voice 
sounded at the ventilator :— 

“Open the doors at once, you young ——, or 
I'll shoot you down for mutiny on the high 
seas!” 

“Don’t talk rot,” replied ‘‘ Jumbo,” staring 
quietly at the ventilator, but reaching out his 
right hand until he held his rifle ; for there was 
no saying what the man would do. He was 
brutal and ferocious enough for anything. “ Will 
you promise to stop treating us all like a lot of 
dogs ? That’s the first thing to settle.” 

“Open that door !” was all the second mate’s 
reply. “ We're going to take the flesh off your 
backs and see if that won’t learn you. Open 
that——” 

“Oh,” said “ Jumbo,” angrily, “go to the 
deuce !” 

There was a burst of nervous laughter from 
the other lads, and this seemed to set the second 
mate off like a light to powder. He literally 
screamed something, and his great hand and arm 
came down the ventilator, ‘“‘ Flash-bang ! flash- 
bang! flash-bang!” He was shooting madly 
and indiscriminately among the lads! Three 
shots he fired. There was a fourth; but it was 
from ‘‘Jumbo’s ” saloon rifle. The second 
mate dropped his revolver and ripped his hand 
out of the ventilator, screaming and cursing as 
only a man shot in the hand can. 

“ Anyone hurt ? ” shouted ‘‘ Jumbo,” through 
the smoke that filled the place. There was a 
general instinctive feeling-over, to make sure, 
whilst overhead the second mate’s feet beat a 
mad tattoo of pain upon the decked roof of the 
house ; and from the main deck there was loud 
shouting in the skipper’s voice, and, finally, the 
first mate singing out something. 


“Turn up the lamp more,” said Larry. ‘No 
one’s hurt, thank goodness! That’s what I call 
arank attempt to murder, if you like. We ought 


to block up the ventilator right away.” 

This was done, by screwing one of the bottom 
boards out of a bunk over the opening. Whilst 
they were doing this they could hear a loud and 
excited talking under the break of the poop, and 


presently the first mate’s voice: “‘ No, sir,” he- 


was saying ; “ you can do what you like in your 
own ship, of course; but I’ll have nothing to 
do with any of it. You mark my words, sir, 
an’ you, too, mister, you'll have sad cause to 
rue, if you don’t ease up on them boys. You'll 


have a police-court case, an’ there’s going to be 
some hangin’ done, if you don't drop it. It’s 
confounded silliness, that’s what it is. There, 
T’ve had my say. Please yourselves ; but I’m 
out of it!” 

“Good old mate!” said Larry, enthusiasti- 
cally.“ I'll bet we find him useful. We may ke 
able to stip out for things at night in his watch. 
I'll bet he’ll take good care never to see us.” 

At this moment there came the captain’s 
voice :— 

“Take your watch, Mr. Henricksen, and rig 
a gantline. Take the old mizzen-royal yard ; 
sling it in by the parral, and bash the door in. 
Use it as a battering-ram. The for’ard door’ll 
be best. I'll teach the young beggars !” and he 
swore horribly. 

“ Well,” said “ Jumbo,” “ we've got to stcp 
that. ‘They'll just murder some of us if they get 
in now. Get that big pistol of yours finished 
loadin’ up, Tommy. Don’t use those bb’s ; 
fill her with some of that broken-up_ rock- 
salt instead, and mind you don’t shoot at their 
faces, or you’ll blind them for life. Aim at their 
legs. They'll be close enough, goodness knows. 

“Now,” he continued, standing up and look- 
ing rather pale but very determined, “ out with 
the lamp. You take the other port; Ill take 
the one in the starboard end of the house. Don’t 
you shoot unless there’s a rush that I can’t stop. 
And, for Heaven’s sake, aim low. You'll be 
glad afterwards. It makes a horrible mess, that 
saltpetre.” (I had better explain here that the 
rock-salt had come out of a beef-barrel which 
the steward had been emptying.) 

The lamp was turned out, and then, very 
silently, the two of them unscrewed the iron 
covers of the two forward ports and peered out. 
They saw that the gantline was already rigged 
and the men were bending it on round the yard, 
near the parral. This was done, and the second 
mate gave orders to hoist away until the yard 
was about half a fathom off the deck and about 
level with the middle of the berth door. 

“Make fast, there!” he shouted. ‘‘ Come 
here, all of you, and get hold; on both sides, 
lads—on both sides. Steady her!” 

It was at this moment that ‘‘ Jumbo” un- 
screwed the glass port-light itself and put his 
head out. 

“Mr. Henricksen,” he said, speaking as calmly 
as he could, ‘‘ you've got to stop that, or we shall 
shoot.” 

The second mate stooped swiftly, caught up 
an iron-bound snatch-block with his uninjured 
left hand, and hove it at “ Jumbo’s” unpro- 
tected head. It would have killed the lad, 
probably, had it struck ; but he drew back in 
time, and the great heavy block crashed against 
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the brass circle about the port-hole and fell with 
a thud to the deck. 

“ Back with it, lads!” shouted the second 
mate. “In with the door!” He caught the 
far end of the big spar, so as to steer it, for it 
swayed clumsily with the rolling of the vessel. 

“T give you one more warning,” shouted 
“Jumbo,” from within the house. 

“All together, lads! All together!” roared 
Henricksen, steadying the yard with his left 
hand. “ Now!” 

At the same instant “ Jumbo” levelled his 
rifle and fired. The second mate gave a shout, 
loosed the end of the vard, and 
caught at his left thigh. 

“Now, then, you chaps,” cried 
“Jumbo,” to the hesitating men ; 
“you clear off and be sensible. 
We don’t want to hurt you ; 
but there’s going 
to be — sudden 
death aboard here 
if we ain’t left 
alone and treated 
proper.” 

Still they hesi 


-& 
f 


tated, seeming half-minded to obey the second 
mate’s groaning orders: ‘In with the door!” 
“Now, Larry!” said “ Jumbo,” quickly, 
drawing back into the dark half-deck, “‘ shove 
out your pistol. If they don’t move, let em have 
it in the legs, and Heaven help them!” 
Edwards pushed his great pistol out through 
the other port. ‘ Now,” he said, “run!” And 
as one man they loosed the hanging spar and 
ran, leaving it there to bash and clatter and 
sway about. Behind them Larry’s great weapon 
roared ; for he had fired over their heads to 


“Still they hesitated, seeming half-minded, to 
obey the second mate's groaning orders: “In 
with the door!" 
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hasten them. In ten seconds not a man was 
visible, even the groaning and cursing officer 
having thought it advisable to remove himself 
to a safer place. 

“That’s done it!” said Edwards. “ Let’s 
screw everything up tight again. ‘They’ll not 
touch us again to-night. Have you seen poor 
old Darkins and Peters?” He drew back their 
bunk-curtains, and the five boys stood round 
solemnly in a semicircle, staring rather helplessly. 

‘“How queer Peters is breathing!” said 


“Jumbo.” “‘ Where’s he hurt? Who’s ban- 
daged their heads up?” 
“The steward,” said Tommy. ‘The ‘Old 


Man’ wouldn’t let him come, but I got him to 
sneak in and fix them up. Look at the colour 
of Darkins’s face! There's going to be an awful 
row about all this when we get home. Anyway, 
I’m glad we didn’t start the shooting first.” 

“Jove !” said “‘ Jumbo,” ‘I wish it was all 
over!” He was old enough to realize the hope- 
less, dreadful piteousness of it all, and to see 
something of the awful complications that might 
lie ahead. 

They drew back the curtains of Connaught’s 
bunk and had a look at him, but found him 
still in a kind of heavy, dull sleep, or stupor. 

They drew the curtains again before the three 
unconscious lads, held a council, and finally 
decided to turn in. 

Edwards proved to be right in supposing that 
no further attempt would be made on them that 
night. They were left absolutely unmolested 
for three days—the work of the ship going on 
about the closed steel-house as though it held 
nothing more unusual or tragic than its accus- 
tomed set of light-hearted, healthy, careless 
crowd of ’prentices, instead of two lads near death, 
and a third who was still in a kind of heavy 
stupor, and all of the others under threat of 
most brutal reprisal, once they should open the 
doors of the little house. 

Within the berth the lads cleaned up, cooked, 
ate, and tried crudely and ineffectually to feed 
their unconscious mates with sips of a kind of 
mawkish beef-tea which they made on their 
little oil-stove with water and corned beef. 
Fortunately they did no harm with these well- 
meant efforts ; and presently they desisted, for 
fear that they should. 

At times during those three days they would 
catch snatches of the talk that went on between 
the men—talk that came plain to them as odd 
men happened to pass near the house. In this 
way they gathered bits of news, there behind 
their steel barrier. They learned that the second 
mate was very bad in his bunk ; that one of the 
men had actually received a portion of the 
charge from Edwards’s pistol in the back of his 


neck, and was feeling very sore about it, in more 
ways than one. Also, the lads learned that they 
were considered by some of the men .to be 
“ plucky young devils,” and by others as needing 
something to “break ’em in”; these latter 
having evidently, from their remarks, a strong 
relish in the picture of all the ’prentices being 
tied up in the rigging and the bo’sun “ easing em 
of their bucko with a fathom of ratlin-line.” 

In the second dog-watch of the third day, 
when it was growing dusk, a little before eight 
bells, the ’prentices had a pleasant little ‘“‘ heart- 
ener,” for they heard one of the men speaking 
to them cautiously through the keyhole of the 
for’ard door. “ Good on you, mates !” he said. 
“Stick to it! There’s a lot of us is bettin® you'll 
win yet. Curse ’em! I says.” Which, though 
no more than an expression of sympathy from 
a half-developed mentality, was yet a cheering 
thing to the imprisoned five, upon whom the 
anxiety and confinement of their position were 
beginning to tell, as they sat there in the lamp- 
light, playing cards most of the day, and talking 
in whispers ; for they had always the feeling 
that some spy of the “ afterguard ” might be 
near one of the doors listening. 

Then, on the night of that same - third day, 
about three bells in the middle watch (half-past 
one in the morning), something happened. 
Larry Edwards woke with a sudden feeling that 
something was wrong. He sat up very quietly 
in his bunk and looked, first’ at one closed door 
and then the other. Both were safely shut. 
He let his glance wander all round the berth 
and saw nothing unusual. Keeping absolutely 
still, he listened intently. As he did so he 
became aware of a faint, curious sound that he 
could not locate. It began, continued a little, 
paused, and then began again—a faint grinding 
sound, slow and stealthy. 

The slight, curious noise, distinct above the 
faint natural creakings of the bunks and fittings, 
as the vessel rolled, troubled Larry more than 
anything that had happened yet. He knew in 
his heart that the enemy were attacking their 
security in some way; but he could not imagine 
how or where. Again and again he let his gaze 
go slowly round the berth. 

Suddenly he looked upwards, and saw some- 
thing that made him tingle with excitement and 
apprehension. The end of a big auger was com- 
ing slowly through the decked-roof of the berth! 

He sat up silently, and let his feet down over 
the edge of the bunk ; then took a closer look. 
The auger was slowly withdrawn, and Tommy 
Dodd saw that it left an inch hole that was one 
of about a score of others, all bored to follow 
round what would make (when completed) a 
circle some eighteen inches in diameter. 
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The lad saw the plan in a moment. When the 
person on the roof of the house had completed 
his series of holes, all that would be necessary 
to finish his work would be a little quiet 
manipulation of a narrow-bladed saw; then, 
hey ! a blow or two with the carpenter’s heavy 
maul, and a circle of the roof-planks would be 
driven clean in, to be followed instantly by 
Captain Beeston, Schieffs, the bo’sun, and some 
of the more brutal of the men, who would thus 
be upon them before they had fully compre- 
hended the meaning of the noise that had 
wakened them. A good plan it was, too, and one 
that would certainly have left them at the mercy 
of the brutes in authority, but for young 
Edwards’s providential awakening. 

As he slid cautiously from his bunk to the 
chest that lay beneath him he heard the slow 
grinding of the tool commence again, very gently, 
and knew that the man above them was con- 
tinuing his work, all unconscious that he had 
waked anyone. 

Larry reached behind him under his pillow, 
and brought out his big old flint-lock ; then he 
stepped from his chest to the next, and stooped 
down to wake big “‘ Jumbo,” who preferred, 
for some incomprehensible reason, to sleep in a 
bottom bunk (hence the reason that Larry, a 
young ’prentice, was allowed to have a top bunk 
—a luxury above the heads of first-voyagers, in 
every sense of the word). He shook the senior 
’prentice gently, and the young man heaved 
himself up instantly, muttering: ‘‘ What’s up ? 
What’s up?” 

“ Hush !” whispered Larry. 
through the roof. Look!” 

He pointed, and even as “ Jumbo” looked, 
with anxious, startled eyes, he saw the end of 
the auger come through, whilst a few tiny chips 


“ They’re boring 


and shavings came fluttering down to the deck — 


of the house. 

“My goodness!” growled the big lad; and 
was out of his bunk in a moment, rifle in hand 
and ready to fire. When, however, he saw that 
there would have to be bored at least another 
twenty holes before any immediate danger need 
be apprehended, he eased the tenseness of his 
attitude and beckoned Tommy close to him. 

“Plenty of time, Larry,” he said. “It’s 
lucky you woke up, though, or they’d have been 
through on us, and I believe that would mean 
right-down murder, in the spirit they'll be in 
now.” 

“ Yes,” agreed young Larry Edwards. ‘I’ve 
got a notion, too—pepper! Put pepper in my 
pistol, instead of bb's. Fire it up one of the 
holes. ‘That’ll give ’em snuff!” 

“Jumbo ” laughed silently, and held out his 
hand for the big weapon. Then, with a strand 


of steel-hawser wire, he raked out the paper wad 
that Tommy had pushed down the barrel to hold 
in the shot. Next he poured out the shot—a big 
handful. ‘‘ My word, Larry!” he said, “ you 
meant to make sure of hitting something!” 
Afterwards he drew the second wad of paper, 
that held the powder down, and so was able to 
empty away about three-quarters of the ex- 
plosive. 

“ The pepper-tin!”” “ Jumbo” whispered, and 
found Larry ready with it at his elbow. 

“Thanks!” he said, and poured a couple of 
ounces of the stuff down upon the powder, 
having first rewadded it very loosely. 

“Now,” he whispered, “I guess we'll just 
shift whoever’s on the roof, my son.” 

He stepped forward under the holes and 
listened to the noise of the auger, trying to decide 
the position of the man who was boring. At 
that instant, however, the auger ceased to work, 
and in the succeeding silence he caught Larry's 
voice, whispering urgently :— 

“Quick, ‘Jumbo’! Fire! 
you! Get from under the holes! 
under the holes !”” 

But the warning was too late, for at the same 
moment there came a spurt of fire down through 
the last hole bored, and something seemed to 
scald “ Jumbo’s ” left shoulder horribly, while 
the bang of the revolver sounded tremendous. 
“ Jumbo ” raised the big pistol, but there came 
two more shots from above and he was wounded 
again, one bullet ripping along the whole length 
of his right arm and the other just taking the 
skin and flesh off his middle knuckle. 

“Come back!” shouted Larry, and caught 
him by his wounded arm and dragged him out of 
range. ‘“‘‘ Jumbo,’ he continued, “are you 
hurt much? Tell me quick!” For big 
“Jumbo” looked ghastly, and the blood was 
running down both sleeves, whilst the big pistol 
lay unfired upon the deck of the berth. 

“Hey! hey! hey!” they heard the wounded 
second mate laughing, brutally, through the 
auger-holes. “ We're going to shoot you down 
like rats! Go ahead with the auger, Chips. 
You needn't bother to be quiet now. The bo’sun 
and I will keep them away.” 

“My gracious!” said Bullard, who, with 
Kinniks and Jones, had jumped out of his bunk 
when the second mate fired. ‘‘ What has he 
done to you, ‘Jumbo’? What has he done ? 
Get him on to a chest, Larry!” He took the 
big ’prentice in his arms and steadied him to 
the chest, for the young man had grown utterly 
sick and dizzy. 

“Oh, you brute!” he shouted, fiercely, up to 
the second mate. ‘You vile brute! You've 
killed ‘ Jumbo’ !”” 


They’ve spotted 
Get from 
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The only reply was a blind succession of shots 
into the berth, which hit no one, as no one was 
in view from the auger-holes. The result, how- 
ever on Bullard was to make him stoop swiftly 
for the big horse-pistol upon the floor. Then, 
in a kind of mad rage, he made one spring right 
under the holes and, thrusting the muzzle of 
the big weapon up against 
one of them, he fired. It 
was all done in an instant 
of time, with the quick- 
ness of a wild cat leaping. 

From the top of the house 
there came a terrible scream 
in the second mate’s 
voice: ‘I’m blinded! 
I'm blinded! Oh, good 
heavens, I’m blinded ! ” 

They heard nothing 
further for a number of 
seconds; for every one 
of the lads was taken with 
tremendous paroxysms 
of sneezing, owing to an 
enormous quantity of 
pepper being in the air of 
the berth; for some had 
spurted out at the sides, 
at the juncture of the 
hole and muzzle. 

Abruptly, as the effect 
of the pepper was easing 
from them, there came a 
gigantic sneeze from be- 
hind the curtains of Con- 
naught’s bunk, and the 
next instant his curtains 
were violently switched 
aside and he sat up— 
waked out of his long 
lethargy, sneezing and 
sane. 

Above them, on the 
roof of the little house, they 
caught the moaning of the 
second mate, intermingled 
with violent sneezings from 
the bo’sun and Chips. 

““What’s happened ?” 
asked Connaught, utterly 
bewildered, and staring at 
the group of lads about the bleeding “ Jumbo.” 
“What’s happened ?” he asked again, and went 
off once more into a burst of sneezes. But none 
of the lads had any time toreply to him, for they 
were all busy with the senior, Larry and Bullard “The warning was too late, for at the Game eioment there, came 
cutting off his coat, and Kinniks and Harold ees hace eect ial cies 
Jones getting water in the berth basin and tear- Presently they had him bound up as well as 


ing up shore-going handkerchiefs for bandages. they could, and so lifted him into his bunk. 
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Above them they heard the staggering, limping 
steps of the second mate and his constant groan- 
ing, as the bo’sun and Chips helped him across 
the roof-deck of the house and down the little 
steel ladder to the main deck. ‘They heard them 
go staggering aft. ‘ 

“Now!” said Larry. And they took the 
teak washboard and, having bored holes in it 
with a brace and bit which Bullard had in his 
chest, they screwed it up over the auger-holes, 
and so felt safe once more. 

They got Connaught something to eat and 
drink, for he was ravenous, and explained things 
to him as well as they could. Afterwards they 
settled down round the table to talk, anxiously 
and nervously ; for the realization of serious 
injuries received and given was weighing upon 
them, with a dread of consequences. From 
time to time one or other would tip-toe quietly 
to “* Jumbo’s ” bunk, to see how he felt. Fortu- 
nately, his wounds were not in any way vitally 
serious. ‘They were, literally, furrows, or gouges. 
Yet poor old “ Jumbo” lost a tremendous lot 
of blood, and was some time before he felt quite 
his old self again. 

It was arranged now, between Bullard, Tommy 
Dodd, Connaught, Harold Jones, and Mercer 
Kinniks, that there should be a regular watch 
kept every night in future, so as to preclude any 
further chance of a successful surprise. And 
so, having performed their nightly task of dump- 
ing anything not required in the berth through 
one of the ports out on to the main deck, they 
had a final look at their three invalids, and so 
turned in, all except the watchman. 

At times, as can be imagined, the berth got 
fearfully oppressive and stuffy, with doors, 
ports, and ventilator all closed ; so that, some- 
times at night, having turned out the lamp, the 
lad who was acting as watchman would open 
one or two of the ports very cautiously and give 
the berth a blow through. 

It was on the following night when Bullard, 
the watchman at the time, was doing this very 
same thing, that he discovered there was some 
new plan “in the wind ” for breaking into the 
berth. For, instead of the quietness of the 
decks at night, with the wind steady and only 
the odd noises of the sea and the gear to make 
the silence apparent, he heard, away for’ard, a 
constant subdued bustle and the murmur of 
voices speaking in low tones. 

He listened a long while, trying also to stare 
through the gloom ; and eventually heard the 
bo'sun speaking, evidently busy with some of 
the watch. A little later he heard and saw 
Captain Beeston go for’ard, tip-toeing past the 


house, and later on there came a loud crash and 
a hoarse shout of pain in the fore-part of the ship, 
as if something very heavy had fallen on to the 
deck and hurt one of the men. That this was 
to some extent a correct surmise, Bullard 
discovered soon; for one of the men came 
limping aft, supported by two others, and moan- 
ing and groaning with every step. . 

Bullard began to think it time to call the 
other ’prentices, which he did, and after telling 
all that he had seen, the lads were stationed at 
various ports to keep watch about the decks 
and report anything unusual that they might 
see, without a moment's loss of time ; for it was 
impossible to say what form this new attack 
might take, or from what quarter it might come, 
or when. 

It must have been just after four bells (ten 
o’clock) when Bullard first discovered that some- 
thing was afoot ; and the five boys stood watch- 
ing and listening at their ports until seven bells 
had struck before anything definite was reported. 
Then it was young Larry Edwards who gave the 
word, in an excited whisper. 

“Look!” he said. ‘‘On the port side! 
Don’t you see? They've got bare feet ; they’re 
sneaking aft! They’re .dragging something. 
Listen !” 

There was an absolute silence in the berth 
whilst the lads listened with all their might. 
Then they heard what young Larry meant—a 
dull, vague, heavy rumbling sound that came 
and went intermittently. 

“My goodness!” said Bullard. ‘‘ What is it?” 

No one answered. The three other lads had 
left their stations, and were crowded now round 
the two for’ard ports, where Bullard and Tommy 
Dodd were watching. Very slowly the black, 
indistinct huddle of figures on the port side of 
the deck came nearer; and all the time the 
strange, heavy sound grew more ominous. 

“What is it? What is it?” Bullard asked 
again, in complete and frightened bewilderment. 
“What can it be?” 

“ Gracious !” said Larry Edwards, suddenly, 
and burst away from his port, through the 
*prentices at his back, and darted to his bunk. 
He was back in a moment with a pair of good 
night-glasses, which he possessed. 

““What a fool I was! What a fool I was!” 
he kept muttering, as he adjusted them hastily. 

He put them to his eves and stared along the 
port side of the main deck. 

“ Great Scot!” he cried. ‘‘ It’s the cannon ! 
They're bringing the signal-gun aft! They’re 
going to blow the door in! The brutes mean to 
killus! They’re mad! They’re absolutely mad /”” 


(To be concluded.) 
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A village scene in French Guinea—The cow shown had just been brought 
From a) up to provide the Author with milk. (Photograph. 
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The story of a British officer's great journey—a feat never previously accomplished. Captain 

Haywood travelled right across Africa from West to North, traversing the Sahara on the way. In 

these articles he describes his experiences and the strange sights and scenes he saw on his 
record trip. 


1 


HAD been soldiering in Sierra Leone, nineteenth century, however, when the course 
on the West Coast of Africa, and, of the great river was an unsolved problem, 
being entitled to six months’ leave, England supplied several explorers to this part 
it occurred to me that I could not do of Africa. Perhaps the greatest was Mungo 


better than spend my time travelling Park, who, in 1805-6, with but slender resources, 
and shooting in the Niger Valley. This river proceeded up the River Gambia into the heart of 
has always had a mysterious attraction for me, what is now French Guinea till he struck the 
and, having previously made the acquaintance Niger. He passed down this river for many 


of its lower reaches, I now decided to undertake hundred miles, to be finally murdered by natives 
an expedition in the Upper and Middle Niger. near the Bussa Rapids. Twenty years later 
My object was to make for the large U-shaped Major Laing went from Morocco to Timbuctoo, 
bend of the river near Timbuctoo, where some and was killed a few miles north of that town 


excellent shooting was reported to be available, on his return journey. The house where Major 
and thence to strike due north, across the Sahara _— Laing stayed in Timbuctoo is to be seen to this 
Desert, to Algiers. day, and indeed the French have been most 


The upper basin of the Niger attracts few careful to preserve the houses of all European 
British travellers in these days—possibly because _ explorers who stayed at Timbuctoo. 
this region is now a French possession. In the To the best of my belief, my proposed route 
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had never been traversed in its entirety by any- 
one, and certainly not by an Englishman. 

On January 6th, having obtained official 
sanction for my expedition, I set out from Free- 
town. The Sierra Leone railway took me some 
two hundred and twenty miles to the Liberian 
frontier, and from there I organized my small 
caravan of carriers and marched towards Tembi- 
kunda, the source of the Niger. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to see this interesting spot, as I 
was suffering from blood-poisoning at the time, 
and could not walk. My camp was at Manson, 
three miles east of it, and the intervening moun- 
tains were rugged and pathless. 

The illustration reproduced below depicts a 
village scene at Manson. 


It will be observed _ 


foot with white clay and kept up an incessant 
tom-tomming. When the body is interred a fowl 
or sheep, according to the wealth of the deceased, 
is sacrificed, and its blood sprinkled over the 
grave. 

There is a curious legend connected with the 
source of the Niger. Tradition says that a devil 
lives inside the rock whence the river springs. 
The natives are very superstitious, and greatly 
fear this demon, who is supposed to kill any 
individual who dares to look at the source. 
Hence, when showing a stranger the spot, they 
cover up their face and walk backwards in the 
direction of the source, pointing towards it 
with hand outstretched behind the back. 

From the Tembikunda Mountains the Niger 


A Sierra Leone village— Families run large hereabouts, and each hut is inhabited by eight or ten people. 
From a Photograph. 


that the native boys wear the scantiest of cloth- 
ing—indeed, they could hardly wear less! The 
Korankos, who inhabit this part of the country, 
are being gradually influenced by Mohamme- 
danism, but still retain many curious pagan 
superstitions, as was forcibly brought home to 
me on the occasion when I took this photograph. 
A death had taken place in the village ; the two 
figures seen seated on the ground to the right 
are those of a man and woman lamenting outside 
the dead man’s door. Most of the inhabitants 
were preparing for the burial ceremony, which 
was to take place at sunset. In readiness for 
this they plastered themselves from head to 


rushes down in a miniature torrent, some ten 
feet wide, to the Sankaran plains of French 
Guinea. The river then spreads out and assumes 
a more sedate course, preparatory to starting 
on its long journey of nearly two thousand four 
hundred miles to the sea. 

The first picture shows a black mother 
with her five small children outside the family 
hut. It will be noticed that the youngest child 
appears frightened, and is nestling against his 
mother. He was afraid of my camera, and it 
was only by bribing him with lumps of sugar that 
he was persuaded not to run away. The negro 
children, by the way, are very bright and full 
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of spirits. ‘There is something very taking to 
the European in these fat, merry little urchins. 
The people of the country are well-to-do. The 
plains, watered by the Niger, are very fertile, 
providing rice and millet in abundance, and 
consequently the villages are thickly populated. 
The cow in the picture has been brought by the 
chief to supply milk for my evening meal. 
Continuing my journey along the valley of 
the Niger, I reached Kouroussa, about five hun- 
dred miles from Freetown, on January 2gth. 
All this country has been much depopulated 
owing to the wars of King Samory, the notorious 
chief who ravaged French Guinea and overran 
a portion of Sierra Leone for fifteen years. He 
had an extremely well-organized army of about 


warriors. On one occasion he was sent with a 
party to exact tribute from a refractory town. 
If no tribute was forthcoming, the inhabitants 
were warned, the town would be burnt and plun- 
dered. The old rascal related with great pride 
how he first extorted twice the sum required, 
keeping half for himself and his companions, and 
then proceeded to massacre the unfortunate 
people and burn their town. Such was the con- 
duct of these savages at that time, under the 
beneficent rule of Samory. 

At Kouroussa I left the Niger for a shooting 
trip in the interior. 

The scene depicted in the next photograph 
is the large rubber market of Kankan. Rubber 
is obtained from the rubber vine, of which large 


Kankan, French Guinea, which is an important rubber market. 
From a Photegraph. 


forty thousand men, who plundered and mur- 
dered all who opposed them. He was finally 
captured in 1897 by the French, and his power 
effectually broken. 

In Kouroussa market-place there is a large 
baobab tree, under which Samory used to hold 
court and administer justice—or more often 
injustice, for he was a notorious tyrant. His 
prisoners—and there were many of them—were 
executed under the tree. 

I had an old carrier who was not much use 
as a porter, but instructive as a story - teller. 
He told me that he had been one of Samory’s 


quantities grow in this district. Kankan market 
is an interesting place, for every type of African 
native, from Morocco to the coast of West 
Africa, can be seen in it. The French have 
planned the town on European lines, with wide 
streets and shady avenues. My own arrival at 
Kankan was somewhat dramatic. I had started 
before my carriers that morning, in order to 
enjoy a little guinea-fowl shooting on the way. 
I entered the town with my shot-gun in my hand, 
looking, no doubt, a very grimy and uncouth 
figure, in khaki shooting-breeches, cut short 
at the knee, and a rough khaki flannel shirt. 
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Observing a policeman, I asked to see the French 
District Commissioner. This individual imme- 
diately seized me and attempted to wrench my 
gun from me. I naturally became angry and 
gave him a bit of my mind. At this juncture, 
fortunately, the Commissioner himself appeared 
and matters were satisfactorily explained. It 


watered by several rivers, and an excellent hunt- 
ing ground. Through the kind offices of the 
District Commissioner at Kankan, I had no 
difficulty in securing the services of two good 
native hunters who were well acquainted with 
all probable haunts of big game. I spent a 
fortnight in this neighbourhood hunting elephant, 


The Author's shooting-camp. 
From a Photograph. 


appeared that some native who bore a grudge 
against the French official had lately attempted 
to shoot him, and my friend the policeman, 
being full of zeal, at once set me down as a 
would-be murderer, hence his high-handed 
action. 


kob, hartebeest, and water-buck, and enjoyed 
some excellent sport. . 

It is strange how difficult these huge animals 
are to see. I recollect on one occasion, after 
tracking a large herd from 6 a.m. till 3 p.m. 
through a swampy country, I had quite lost their 


The rapids of Kiénefala, where the Niger beoomes a rushing torrent—Many lives have been lost here. 
From a Photograph. 


From Kankan I left civilization for the “ bush.” 
Six days’ marching brought me into the Wasulu 
country, near the north-western borders of the 
“Ivory Coast.” This is a hilly grass country 


tracks. Despairing of finding them again, 1 
decided to cross a swamp close by and have my 
lunch on the other bank, which was dry. I-was 
just sitting down, when I observed what appeared 
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to be a leaf moving. On closer observation it 


turned out to be the ear of an elephant not more 
A 
alk, 


than ten yards away, hidden in the foliage. 
little manceuvring ended in a successful s 
and the animal—a male, carrying fine tusks 
was bagged. These beasts are rather deaf, and 
had not heard our somewhat noisy approach 
across the swamp. A small, reddish-coloured 
elephant is found in this region. far as I 
know, it is peculiar to the Ivory Coast and found 
nowhere else. It is smaller than the ordinary 
African animal, and is of a greyish terra-cotta 
hue. The tusks do not form good trophies, as 
the ivory is small. 

The top illustration on the previous page 
shows my shooting-camp; on the right are the 
hunters, and between them and my tent is one 
of their flint-lock, muzzle-loading guns. This 
particular gun had its stock covered with all 
kinds of juju, or fetish charms—panthers’ claws, 
bits of antelope hide, and lions’ teeth—while the 
butt-end was freely smeared with blood of the 
wild boar, which animal is venerated as an em- 
blem of good luck in the chase. 

This spot seemed almost a haunt sacred to 
wild animals, where man had no right to intrude. 
At night our camp was, on two or three occasions, 
visited by prowling lions, panthers, and hyenas. 
The deep, musical roar of the former could often 
be heard reverberating through the bush. One 
morning as I was dressing, preparatory to an 
early start on a hunting trip, | heard a tremen- 
dous thundering of many hoofs on the stony 
ground near the camp. It was a beautiful herd 
of West African hartebeest coming down to 
drink at a stream hard by. The camp being 
well hidden in the trees, they neither saw us nor 
got our wind. I consequently got a good view 

_ of these fine creatures, who never suspected the 
presence of man in their native haunts. 

After a successful shooting trip in the Wasulu 
country, I made my way through the “ bush ” 
country to the River Niger, meeting this river 
south of Bamako, the capital of the French 
Soudan. | reached Bamako on February 24th, 
and was very hospitably entertained by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and officials during my 
sojourn of four days. ‘The town is on the Senegal 
and Niger Railway ; it is the central market for 
the large grain-fields of the Niger Valley, and is 
gaining in size and importance every year. One 
is amazed to find such a centre of civilization 
in the heart of the Soudan. Suddenly emerging 
out of the wild African bush, one is landed in a 
modern town with fine airy houses, a railway 
station, and an hotel. French ladies even are 
seen here. When I arrived they were very busy 
preparing for a masked ball to take place a few 
days after my departure. 


SAHARA. sot 


Some twenty-five miles below Bamako are 
the rapids of Kiénéfala. The Niger here forces 
its way in a swirling eddy through two rocky, 
narrow channels, becoming a rushing, practically 
unnavigable torrent. The rocks on each side 
rise to some twenty or thirty feet above the 
water, which is very deep and most beautifully 
clear and blue. In 1884 the French navigator 
and explorer, Lieutenant Hourst, in essaying 
to descend the Niger to its mouth, managed to 
cross these rapids with some steel canoes, but at 
the expense of several lives. for one boat was 
capsized and the occupants drowned. The 
bodies were recovered and buried close by. For 
many years the graves could not be discovered, 
owing to the thick bush which springs up in a few 
weeks, and which had completely hidden them, 
but in 1909 a railway engineer discovered them 
whilst clearing a route for the line. 

If it were not for the rapids of Kiénéfala, the 
Niger would be navigable from Bamako. As it 
is, navigation does not commence till Koulikoro, 
some thirty-five miles below the capital of the 
Soudan. A few weeks later I met a French 
officer who had just successfully come down 
these rapids in a native ‘“ dugout” canoe. He 
assured me, however, that it was a risky experi- 
ment, and one he would not willingly undertake 
again. Great coolness and presence of mind are 
necessary, for the slightest mistake or delay on 
the part of the canoeman will cause the frail 
craft to be dashed pitilessly against the rocky 
sides of the channel and smashed to atoms. 

At Koulikoro I took leave of the land and 
embarked on the Niger. My boat was a small 
steel launch called René Caillié, after the great 
French explorer of that name, who went from 
Dakar to Timbuctoo and Morocco in 1828. The 
river here widens out to four hundred yards and 
more, flowing through a flat country of rice- 
fields irrigated by its waters. I had one fellow- 
passenger—a French non-commissioned: officer, 
who was proceeding to Timbuctoo for duty with 
the garrison there. These little boats are fairly 
comfortable, and, as there is usually a pleasant 
north-east wind on the river, a voyage is both 
cool and agreeable. Myriads of wild geese and 
duck are seen, which afforded excellent sport 
after anchoring in the evening. These steam 
launches usually only travel by day. Before 
nightfall a halt is made, and the evening meal is 
taken on the river-bank. It is generally prefer- 
able to sleep on the boat, as legions of mos- 
quitoes infest the shore. ‘To dodge these little 
insects and creep inside the mosquito-net without 
allowing one to enter is an art which requires 
some skill and pract Besides wild-fowl, there 
are great quantities of egrets to be seen. I was, 
moreover, assured by French officials that the 
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number of these beautiful birds has greatly 
diminished, owing to the wholesale slaughter 
that for some years was carried on. Egrets in 
thousands used to be massacred for the sake of 
their feathers. I heard of one or two men who 
had made fortunes of several million francs in 
this way. As the most valuable feathers only 
grow during the mating season, this massacre 
was particularly cruel. The French authorities, 
however, took very strong steps to repress the 


bears a strong resemblance to the inundated 
portions of the Nile Valley, and produces similar 
crops. By reason of these floods Mopti becomes 
an island in the rainy season. A French trader 
here had a young captive lioness. This beast 
was quite a small cub when he captured it. He 
had. just shot the mother, and was leaving the 
scene of his exploit, when he heard a whining 
noise in the bush hard by. On searching in the 
foliage he found this young lioness, which refused 


A young lioness captured near the 


From a Photograph. 


practice, and have instituted @ fine of a thousand 
francs for any offender, which it is hoped will 
put an end to the slaughter. 

At Mopti we halted for a couple of days, owing 
to a breakdown in the engine-room. This place 
is at the confluence of the rivers Bani and Niger. 
During the rainy season an enormous area of 
about fifteen thousand square miles is inundated, 
and in this swampy ground very large quantities 
of rice and millet are grown. The country here 


to leave the spot where its mother had been 
killed. The animal, when I saw it, was about 
twelve months old, and was kept chained up 
in the courtyard of the trader’s house, which is 
seen in the background of the photograph. She 
was getting rather savage, and it is unlikely 
that he will be able to keep her much longer. 
When quite small she used to play with his dog, 
but her manners are now too rough to allow of 
this. 


(To be continued. 
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The following account of a remark- 
able voyage miade by a small yacht 
from Brigland to the Cape of Good 
Hope is almost without parallel in 
the history of sailing vessels. The 
story is compiled from the narrative 
of the skipper of the little craft and 
the yacht’s log. 


@T is characteristic of most big under- 
@ takings that they owe their inception 
to comparatively trifling circum- 
i stances. The cool head and steady 
nerve which can carry through a 
large enterprise belong to a temperament not 
merely averse to the melodramatic, but so 
little alive even to the genuinely dramatic, as 
to be often unaware of the magnitude—the 
impudence, sometimes—of the task it essays to 
accomplish. 


ISN . 
\ XY 


/\\ 


To set forth from England on a voyage to | 
the Cape of Good Hope in a nine-ton yacht, no 
bigger than the average craft in which the week- 
end yachtsman amuses himself, is an enterprise 
for two solitary men which most people will 
agree to be, in its own small way, a very big 
undertaking. Yet this remarkable feat was 
accomplished, a year or two ago, by a couple 
of intrepid young men—Messrs. A. L. Napper 
and G. Langford, the former an adventurous 
sailor, with the experience of many years, both 
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in sailing ships and steamers, in all parts 


of the world; the latter a 
professional diver. 

The voyage was under- 
taken in no spirit of bravado, 
but purely as a matter of busi- 
ness. The original intention 
of the daring pair of navi- 
gators was to engage in the 
Australian pearl fishery, and 
since to do so it was neces- 
sary to transport thither not 
only themselves but the craft 
by means of which they pro- 
posed to pursue their busi- 
ness, the simple solution of 
making the voyage under 
their own sail dawned upon 
them as an inspiration. If 
they pondered at all upon the perils 
and difficulties with which so tre- 
mendous a voyage in so tiny a vessel 
must be beset, they doubtless re- 
garded the unknown before them, 
like Peter Pan, as “a great adven- 
ture.” At all events, their prepara- 
tions were made with undisturbed 
serenity, albeit with business - like 
care and shrewd forethought. 

Captain Napper found a suitable 
vessel for his purpose in a boat which 
was originally built by Reynolds, the 
yacht - builder of Oulton Broad, 


Captain Napper's yacht, ‘ Brighton.” From Photos. by R. Webber. 


Captain A. L. Napper, whose wonderful 
ten-thousand-mile voyage in a nine-ton 


Lowestoft. She nad been designed 


in the first instance for use as 
a yacht, but had been after- 
wards converted into a fishing- 
boat. In her new owner’s 
possession she. underwent still 
more drastic alterations. She 
was first of all re -planked 
and given double fastenings 
throughout, and her bottom 
was copper-sheathed. Fifteen 
inches of bulwark with a 
handrail, providing accommo- 
dation for the stowage of 
spare spars, then took the 
place of the light rail which 
was all her sides carried 
originally. A new cabin top 
was provided, and the boat 
was re-decked to give her 
more stability, while 
strengthening beams were 
placed amidships. 

The masts also were re- 
duced in thickness and a 
length of five feet taken from 
the mast - head, while’ the 
mainmast was so contrived 
that it could be lowered half- 
way down towards the mizzen- 
mast. The object of the latter 
alteration was to facilitate 
the process of heaving the 
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vessel to in stormy weather, and letting her ride 
to a patent sea-anchor of Captain Napper’s own 
design and contrivance. This sea-anchor, in 
addition to possessing several special features 
of its own, was notable for a contrivance by 
means of which oil-bags could be suspended 
just in front of the vessel’s bows. ‘The slow 
drip, drip of the viscous fluid from these oil- 
bags upon the water, as the little vessel rode the 
heavy seas, had the effect of breaking the force 
of the waves—no small advantage to such a 
tiny boat. 

The amount of sail carried by the vessel in 
her altered form was considerably reduced, 
making it possible for her to be handled quite 
easily by two men, or, at a pinch, even by one. 
She was equipped, more- 
over, with a patent steer- 
ing appliance, so that in 
fine weather she could 
practically steer herself, 
enabling her hard-worked 
crew to retire below, 
leaving the vessel to keep 
on her course automatic- 
ally. Another interesting 
feature was her dinghy, 
or small row-boat. ‘This 
was made with a flat 
bottom, to prevent it from 
rolling about in heavy 
weather, and making it 
more suitable for the pur- 
pose of catching rain- 
water and for use as a 
bath. 

Provisions for ten 
months were stored, the 
supplies including three 
hundred pounds of 
corned beef done up in two-pound tins, fifty 
pounds of mutton done up in four-pound tins, 
and forty-eight tins containing three hundred- 
weight of cabin biscuits. Three separate tanks 
contained a ton of fresh water. The stores to a 
great extent acted as ballast, several tons of the 
latter being removed to accommodate them. 

All being complete, the little vessel was 
renamed the Brighton, in honour of the town 
which was at once the vessel’s port of departure 
and her skipper’s native place. 
~ On the last day of August, 1904, the Brighton 
left Falmouth, at which port she had touched 
after previously leaving Brighton, amidst a scene 
of the greatest enthusiasm—for local interest in 
this amazing voyage had naturally run high when 
news of it leaked out—and set a course south- 
ward across the Bay of Biscay. The cliffs of 
old England slowly faded behind ; before, lay 


Mr. G. Langford, who accompanied Captain Napper on the 
remarkable voyage of the “ Brighton.” 


From a Photo, by Mora, Ltd. 


the vast ocean. Who could say what adventures 
might be in store for the tiny craft ere she 
reached her destination—if, indeed, that haven 
should ever be made? 

It was not long before the Brighton received 
a foretaste of the perils to come. Five days 
out from Falmouth a heavy north-westerly gale 
arose, and a high sea was running in the Bay. 
It was impossible to battle actively with the 
elements, so all sail was taken in except the 
storm mizzen, and the vessel was hove to, with 
the main-mast lowered back and the sea-anchor 
out. 

The gale ‘continued for twenty-six hours, but 
the Brighton, secure to her sea-anchor, and 
much advantaged by the action of the oil that 
dripped from her patent 
bags on the troubled 
waters, received no 
harm, buoyantly riding 
the heaviest seas. 

How little the spirits 
of the crew were daunted 
by this early spell of storm 
andstressmay begathered 
from an amusing incident 
which occurred in_ its 
midst. While the Brighton 
still lay snug, weathering 
the storm, a large steamer 
was sighted. As the dis- 
tance between the two 
boats lessened, the little 
ketch was doubtless seen 
from the bridge of the 
larger’ vessel, and the 
steamer, with charitable 
intent, slowly altered her 
course, and bore down 
in the direction of the 
Brighton. Secure and comfortable in his 
knowledge of the sea-worthiness, thus early 
demonstrated, of his tight little craft, 
Captain Napper watched the approach of the 
steamer. The latter was making very bad 
weather of it, rolling heavily, and at times being 
smothered from stem to stern by the great 
waves that broke overher. _ 

When within hailing distance the skipper of 
the steamer was seen to pick up a megaphone, 
apparently to speak the Brighton. But before 
he could shout, Captain Napper, also with a 
megaphone to his lips, sang out to know if the 
steamer wanted any assistance. The reply was 
a bewildered waving of the arms, but it may be 
surmised that as the steamer bore away on her 
course her “old man ”—privately, at all events ” 
—found his tongue ! 

The next day another English steamer, the 
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Wandby, of Whitby, was spoken and signals of 
“‘ God-speed ” exchanged, and the day following 
Cape Finisterre, on the north coast of Portugal, 
was sighted. Up to about three hundred miles 
north of Madeira variable weather was encoun- 
tered, but at this point the Brighton was over- 
taken by a terrific hurricane, which blew with 
tremendous force and compelled the vessel to 
be again hove to, with sea-anchor and oil-bags 
out, for twenty-four hours. Again, however, the 
sea-anchor demonstrated its usefulness, and 
when the hurricane had blown itself out, the 
voyage was resumed, the Island of Madeira 
being sighted right ahead on September 17th— 
no small achievement in navigation, considering 
that Captain Napper had been unable to get any 
observations of sun, moon, or stars for three 
days, owing to thick weather, and had been 
obliged to rely only on his dead reckoning. At 
midnight the same day the Brighton anchored 
in Funchal Bay, and a stay of nine days in 
Madeira ensued. 

The Brighton received a great send-off when 
presently her voyage was resumed from Funchal. 
Three days later Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, 
was made, and the port of Santa Cruz was 
entered. Here a pleasant stay of two days was 
made, and after another eleven days at sea 
St. Vincent and the Cape Verde Islands were 
sighted. 

During the passage from Teneriffe to St. 
Vincent an exciting incident, which at one 
moment seemed likely to have a disastrous 
ending, occurred. ‘There loomed up on the 
horizon one day the unmistakably grim outlines 
of a large man-o’-war. At first this apparition 
did not give rise to any consternation, but 
presently it was seen that the warship was not 
only approaching the Brigh/on, but was bearing 
down direct upon her. It was plain that the 
little vessel was her immediate objective, but 
why should this be? To what purpose should 
a man-o’-war leave her course to pursue so 
insignificant a wayfarer on the high seas ? 

Mysterious as the motive of the battleship 
must, in any case, have appeared, it is possible 
that at any other time no fears would have been 
roused on the part of the Brighton's crew. But 
this was the period of the Russo-Japanese 
War ; the amazing outrage of the Dogger Bank, 
when defenceless trawlers had been fired upon 
by the Russian Fleet, then making its way to 
the Far East, had taken place but a short time 
previously, and in ‘Madeira, where Captain 
Napper and his companion received news of it, 
it had been the universal topic of conversation. 
It was known that the Russian Fleet was on its 

- way to Japanese waters by way of the Cape—in 
other words, the Brighfon was right in the 


course of the flotilla. ‘here was thus some 
reason for the conclusion to which her crew 
jumped that the grim monster bearing down 
upon them was a Russian ship, and that it was 
the intention of those on board-— for the motives 
of the attack on the North Sea fishermen yet 
remained inexplicable—to re-enact the outrage 
so recently committed. 

As the warship neared the Brigh/on, Captain 
Napper and his companion, resolved at least to 
attempt to sell their lives dearly, brought up on 
deck from their cabin the guns and ammunition 
which formed part of their equipment, and the 
spectacle, laughable enough in the light of after 
events, was to be witnessed of two men in a 
wee sailing-boat preparing to do battle with a 
couple of shot-guns against an ironclad. Nearer 
still drew the latter, but no visible clue did she 
offer by which her nationality could be definitely 
established. With his gun upon the cabin top 
Captain Napper hoisted the British Ensign. 
Imagine the relief with which a moment later 
the battleship was seen to run up the Argentine 
flag. With this indication of their pursuer’s 
identity, the SBrighton’s crew were able to 
recognize an Argentine man-o’-war in close 
proximity to which they had lain at Teneriffe. 

So far from making a wanton attack upon her 
puny adversary, the man-o’-war had come to do 
honour to the Brighton. As she came to close 
quarters her crew “dressed” the vessel, while 
the ship’s band, assembled on deck, played 
“God Save the King,” amidst salvos of cheer- 
ing. Not to be outdone, Captain Napper, 
bringing forth the concertina which he kept in 
his cabin, responded with the Argentine National 
Anthem, playing it to the best of his ability, 
though handicapped by the fact that he knew 
the tune only by ear and that two notes of the 
in’trument had gone on strike! Amidst mutual 
laughter and cheers the two vessels parted. 

Many other vessels were sighted between 
Teneriffe and St. Vincent and not a few came 
out of their course to satisfy their curiosity as to 
what such a puny vessel could be doing in mid- 
ocean. Another incident of this part of the 
voyage was a welcome catch of flying-fish, some 
twenty-six of which, attracted to the vessel’s side, 
flew on board one night. They were promptly 
chased and “retrieved” by “Nelson,” the 
spaniel, which formed a third, unofficial, member 
of the ship’s company, and provided an 
excellent breakfast on the morrow. 

After twelve days in St. Vincent the Brighfon 
set out upon what proved to be the last stage of 
her voyage, and soon after leaving port Captain 
Napper discovered that he had a stowaway on 
board. ‘This was a little woolly-pated nigger 
boy, who had been in the habit of frequenting 
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the Brighton while she lay at St. Vincent, 
catching fish for his friends in exchange for 
biscuits and barter of a similar kind. He 
could speak very little English, but during the 
remainder of the voyage he proved an apt pupil 
in the acquisition not only of linguistic attain- 
ments, but of seamanship also. As an addition 


to the crew, in fact, he became a great success, 
for he speedily learnt how to manage the helm 
in fine weather, andthus was often able to 
relieve his white skipper and mate. 


Not many days out from St. Vincent there 
occurred what was perhaps the most remarkable 
incident of the voyage. The weather was fine, 
the sea almost dead calm. Captain Napper 
happened to be leaning over the side of the 
boat, looking into the water, when suddenly he 
saw, passing silently underneath, a huge shape. 
The exact outlines he could not perceive, but 
he caught a glimpse of a long protuberance 
from the head, and recognized the creature as a 
large sword-fish. 

Now it ‘s the pleasant habit of the sword-fish 
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to form an alliance with the species of shark 
known as the “thrasher,” for the purpose of 
hunting the whales upon which these two 
creatures mutually prey. The victim having 
been found, the sword-fish attacks from below, 
plunging his cruel sword into the belly of the 
whale, while the thrasher delivers an attack 
from above, leaping out of the sea and descend- 
ing upon the whale’s back to administer a fearful 
blow with its flail-like tail. 

Such an encounter the crew of the Brighton 
were presently to witness. Sud- 
denly out of the still sea, only 
about a quarter of a mile away, 
there rose an immense whale. 
High in the air at the same 
moment leapt two thrasher 
sharks, dealing their enemy 
tearful blows as they dropped 
upon his back. The mur- 
derous thrusts of the sword- 
fish could not, of course, be 
seen, but evidence of them was 
very soon forthcoming, for a 
crimson stain spread rapidly 
over the surface of the water. 
For some little time the battle 
raged, the men on the idle 
Brighton watching spellbound. 
At one point it looked as 
though the stricken whale was 
about to involve them in its 
own doom, for presently, heav- 
ing itself high above the sur- 
face, it rushed straight towards 
the ship. Not a chance would 
there have been of surviving 
the impact with the wounded 
monster had the latter struck 
the vessel, but fortunately, 
when only some hundred yards 
away, the whale stayed its 
headlong rush, reared _ itself 
almost clear of the water, and 
fell back dead. 

Three days later a dead 
calm was encountered, the 
sea being so still that Captain Napper was 
able to row in the dinghy to the barque /ta/a, 
bound from Liverpool to Wellington, New 
Zealand, which lay becalmed only a short 
distance away. The skipper of the J/fata 
returned the visit, and though, later on, during 
a heavy squall, the vessels lost sight of each 
other, they were presently in company again 
for three days. 

On November 11th the Brighton crossed the 
Equator. She was then sixteen days out from 
St. Vincent, and forty-seven sailing days from 
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Falmouth. Falling in with strong south-easterly 
trade winds she made good progress, her run 
for one day being sometimes as much as one 
hundred ‘and fifty miles. A week after crossing 
the Equator the island rocks of Martin Bay, 
near Trinidad, were reached, and Captain 
Napper anchored for a while in order to correct 
his chronometer and endeavour to replenish his 
larder with fish. ‘The latter were plentiful but, 
unfortunately, shy, and the bait did not tempt 
them, while efforts to capture some large turtle 
seen in the same neighbourhood were also 
abortive. 

For a fortnight the voyage continued unevent- 
ful, and then a grievous tragedy occurred. The 
nigger stowaway boy was in charge of the helm, 
and Captain Napper and his mate were down 
below, when suddenly the dog Nelson set up a 
furious barking and was heard scampering up 
and down the deck. Captain Napper at once 
stepped out of the cabin, expecting to find a 
sail in sight, it being the spaniel’s habit to bark 
loudly whenever he espied a ship in the dis- 
tance. A single glance at the excited dog, 
however, showed that the unfortunate animal 
had gone mad. ‘There was foam on his jaws, 
and the look in his eyes was unmistakable. It 
was obvious that an end would have to be made 
of the poor brute, and that speedily, for the risk 
of his biting somebody was imminent, and hydro 
phobia on a small boat in mid-ocean was a peril 
too awful to be contemplated. 

Captain Napper beat a hasty retreat into the 
cabin, and getting out his gun called to the 
boy to leave the helm and take refuge below. 
The boy, unfamiliar with the habits of dogs, was 
quite unaware of his danger. On the other 
hand, though unsophisticated, he knew the pur- 
pose of a gun, and, finding himself bidden in a 
stern voice to enter the cabin by a white man 
who was fingering a gun in an alarming 
manner, he decided he would rather stay 
on deck! 

The boy being deaf both to commands and 
entreaties, Captain Napper had to leave him 
exposed to the risk of being bitten, and went on 
deck to shoot his unfortunate pet. At the 
critical moment, however, his affection for his 
dumb companion proved too strong and he 
could not pull the trigger. The delay was 
perilous, and he summoned his mate to come 
and do the deed for him. Just at this moment, 
however, the spaniel, with a last rush down the 
deck, leapt overboard and swam straight away 
from the ship, barking furiously as he went. 
Captain Napper expected to see the poor 
creature sink before long, but the sea was calm 
and the dog swam vigorously, continuing on his 
course. Apparently, in his madness, he must 


have fancied he saw a ship, or another dog, or 
some other object, for instead of swimming 
aimlessly about he steered a straight course 
towards some invisible’ point, barking eagerly 
and without ceasing. 

Another peril was encountered a few days 
later, the Brighton being nearly capsized by the 
playful attack of a large whale which followed 
the boat for a couple of hours. After swimming 
round about for some little time, the leviathan 
dived under the keel and rose sufficiently near 
the surface to lift the boat and cause it 
to take an alarming list to one side. It 
may be that the huge creature regarded the 
little Brighton as a toy to play with; more 
probably it found the vessel’s keel a useful 
obstacle against which to scrape the barnacles 
off its back. At all events, its attentions were 
both unwelcome and terrifying. Not content 
with nearly capsizing the craft, it presently rose 
alongside and spouted, drenching the whole 
ship with spume and water. In the hope of 
frightening the creature off, the crew fired shots 
at it from their guns, but it is hardly likely that 
much impression was made upon the whale’s 
blubber. However, whether the explosions 
scared it, or the shots caused some discomfort, 
it presently made off, to the intense relief of 
everybody on board—not least, of the nigger 
stowaway, whose terror while the whale was at 
close quarters was abject. A grimly humorous 
explanation of the boy’s terror was provided by 
the explanation he gave, in his quaint pidgin 
English, that his little sister in St. Vincent had 
been swallowed up by “one big fish ”—pre- 
sumably a shark ! 

On Christmas Day the Brighton was about 
five hundred miles from able Bay, and the 
occasion was celebrated by a dinner of tinned 
mutton and pudding. Four days later another 
heavy gale was encountered, and the boat was 
again hove to, with sea-anchor and oil-bags out. 
In this gale the Brighton fared better, though 
one monstrous sea was shipped. Captain 
Napper describes it as a solid wall of water at 
least forty feet high, which came careering along 
with a roar like thunder. The wee ship made 
a brave attempt to ride this colossal sea, but the 
incline was too steep to mount, the crest of the 
wave broke clean over her, and for some 
seconds the Brighton was buried from sight and 
completely drowned in the avalanche of water. 
She bobbed up again like a cork, however, 
shaking herself free of the water on her deck, 
and seeming little the worse for this terrible 
experience. 

Bad weather continued for some days, and 
for three days and three nights no one on 
board had any sleep. Provisions were running 
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short, the damaged rudder made it difficult to 
keep the vessel properly on her course, and it 
was therefore decided to make for land at the 
first opportunity north of Cape Town 

On January 2nd the gale at last blew itself 
out. On, that day a large mail-steamer bound 
from Cape Town passed the Brighton, which 
had drifted forty-six miles in a north-easterly 
direction during the storm. The welcome land 
was made at noon on the following day, Captain 
Napper discovering that he was off Paternoster 


Point, sixty miles north of Cape Town, at which 
point, for reasons that had been unforeseen, it 
was decided to abandon the original project of 
proceeding to Australia. The Brighton had 
been seventy-two days at sea since she left St. 
Vincent, and a hundred and five days since she 
bade farewell to Falmouth. In this estimate of 
time only the actual days of sailing are included, 
those spent in port en roufe not being counted. 
The total distance covered was some ten 
thousand miles. 


THE LOST NUGGET. 


BY B. J. HYDE. 


Illustrated by Reid Kellie. 


This narrative forms the sequel to the remarkable story we published last month, and shows 
how the great nugget was finally lost for good and all. 


Sma F listened to the tale of the wondrous 
GABA lost nugget with rapt attention. We 
AAT k4| had heard “bush yarns ” before, but 
oy, Ps) this one rang true, for the stranger’s 
os manner carried with it the indefinable 
atmosphere of truth. 

There was no sleep in our camp that night 
save for ‘‘ Ned,” the new arrival, who, as soon as 
his tale was told, rolled himself up in borrowed 
blankets and slept like a log the sleep, without 
sound or motion, that comes only to a mind at 
rest in security after a prolonged period of sus- 
pense and anxiety. No bushman could possibly 
sleep in such a fashion in ordinary circum- 
stances, and the very manner of the stranyer’s 
slumber proved conclusively that he had under- 
gone no ordinary experience. 

The gold fever was in our veins; we were 
simply bursting with suppressed excitement 
and a desire for further particulars. Daylight 
came, the sun rose and mounted higher and 
higher in the heavens, yet still the stranger slept 
on. All thought of work was abandoned. We 
fell to overhauling our modest store of hard-won 
gold, the result of many months of unremitting 
toil. How ridiculous and insignificant seemed 
our much-prized pea-sized nuggets, and how 
absurd our tiny specks of glittering dust, in com- 
parison to the monumental mass of gold of which 
the sleeper had spoken. B 

What was the stranger going to do, we won- 
dered, and would it be possible to come to terms 
with him and participate in an attempt to effect 
the recovery of the great nugget from its sandy 
grave ? 

When Ned awoke the subject was duly 
broached. At’ first he seemed genuinely reluc- 
tant to go into the matter. The nugget had been 
the cause of so much tragedy, he said, that it 
must be accursed, and would be sure to bring 
ill-luck to all who had any dealings with it, 
whether it was ‘recovered or not. 


In the end, however, he thought better of it, 
Vol. xxviii, 40 
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and we formed a new partnership to go in search 
of the gold. During the deliberations as to ways 
and means that followed someone sugyested 
camels as a means of transport, but as at that time 
these animals had only just been introduced 
into Australia, and the price of them would in 
any case have been far more than the capital 
we had at command, the idea had to be reluc- 
tantly. abandoned in favour of a bullock team. 
We had, of course, to wait for a wet season before 
we could make an attempt with any reasonable 
chance of success, so we continued working upon 
our claim in order to provide funds to equip the 
expedition thoroughly and efficiently. 

It was terribly tedious work waiting for the 
rains, which seemed as though they never would 
fall. Two years went by, and the Devil’s Belt 
remained as impassable as ever. Meanwhile, 
good seasons had brought increasing prosperity 
to the squatters and selectors along the edge of 
the Belt. Numberless dams had been con- 
structed along the creeks in order to conserve 
the constant supplies of rain-water from the 
adjacent mountains for the use of sheep and cattle 
during the summer months. Vast quantities 
of water that had previously run to waste down 
the creeks and rivers were thus impounded ; 
and incidentally, whenever the rivers came down 
in flood and backed the water up the creeks, 
these dams diverted immense volumes of flood- 
water, causing it to spread and flow out of its 
old-time courses and drain away over tracts of 
country that had previously never been affected 
by floods. The Belt, however, remained the 
same waterless waste as of yore, dependent solely 
upon the rain that actually fell upon its surface. 

But at last it rained even there, and joyfully 
we started on our strange quest. 

Any lingering doubts we might have enter- 
tained were soon dispelled, for Ned—who was 
one of the best bushmen I have ever come across 
—retraced his steps as though they had been 
made but the day before, and led us straight to 
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the water-hole of which he had spoken. The 
tree was lving there just as he had described it, 
and though there was no sign of living blacks, 
several native burial mounds bore silent yet 
eloquent testimony to the truth of one part of 
his story, at any rate. 

It was evident that the blacks had only re- 
visited the place in order to bury their dead, 
and had then deserted it as is their custom, for 
they will not camp again for a long time near a 
spot where any of their tribe have died. 

After leaving this water we had to face the 
most perilous portion of our journey. Out into 
the treacherous desert—at the time a smiling, 
flower-decked plain—we went, our high hopes 
tinged with regret for the fate of those who had 
played with fate and lost. 

Ned became more and more thoughtful as we 
advanced. Day after day we plodded on, till 
it seemed that hourly we must reach the spot 
where the nugget lay. 

One night we broached the subject, and asked 
our guide if he thought it was possible that he 
had forgotten the way. 

Ned smoked a while in silence before replying. 
His answer, when it came, was somewhat of a 
shock. 

“T have been thinking it over seriously,” he 
said. “ Perhaps I have no right to risk your 
lives. Had it rained, as you know it has not, 
I should have gone on without saying anything. 
As it is, you have plenty of water in the tanks, 
and if you choose to turn back you have only 
to follow the wagon-tracks. At the very worst 
you cannot fail to get back, even if you have to 
leave the wagon. I leave you all to choose. If 
you turn back or not, whatever you decide to do, 
I am going on. We have passed the nugget ; 
I drove the wagon right over the spot. It has 
not been disturbed in any way. We camped upon 
the big waterhole two nights ago; it is still 
fuller than I expected. You will remember that 
I told you Bill turned back instead of coming 
with the rest of us. Well, I am going to find 
him, dead or alive, before I touch that nugget.” 

What could we say? There was just the 
remote possibility that the man might have 
succeeded in making his way back to the ranges 
again, a still remoter chance that, if so, he had 
escaped the blacks. To go in search of him 
or hjs remains under the existing conditions 
seemed sheer madness, yet to our credit be it said 
that though our chance of reaching the ranges 
ourselves, let alone getting back across the Belt 
again, was small—and well we knew it—not a 
word or thought of turning back to certain safety 
occurred to any of us. 

Silently we shook Ned by the hand, for you 
don’t often meet a man who deliberately prefers 


such a desperate errand to the ease and affluence 
of certain fortune. 

No more rain fell, but we reached the ranges 
in safety, though we lost some of our bullocks on 
the way. 

Not a trace of the missing man did we find. 
In the ranges, however, Ned discovered a tribe 
of blacks who had been semi-friendly during his 
previous stay, and from them he gathered some 
rumour concerning a solitary white man living 
far away among the mountain fastnesses. 

After a long search this individual was dis- 
covered. He turned out not to be Bill, but a 
renegade white—probably a fugitive from justice 
—living a blackfellow’s life among a wild tribe, 
and as shy and suspicious as the wild men among 
whom he had taken up his abode. 

When Ned had satisfied himself that it was 
not Bill, he appealed to this unknown to use his 
influence with the blacks and endeavour to 
unravel the mystery surrounding Bill’s fate. 
One rumour after another proved either un- 
founded or doubtful, till news came that there 
was an old black belonging to a tribe a long way 
off, who had found a white man’s body upon the 
plain about the time of Bill's disappearance. 
This tribe we sought out, and the old man in 
question produced a few trifling articles, includ- 
ing a belt with a curious buckle. Ned identified 
this belt as having belonged to Bill, and ques- 
tioned the old man closely. Being finally con- 
vinced of the truth of the story, he expressed - 
himself satisfied that he had accomplished his 
self-imposed task. 

Ample rains fell about this time, so we tackled 
the desert once more, but failed to get through 
with the wagon, as some blacks attacked us and 
speared several bullocks. We were, therefore, 
compelled to abandon the vehicle and tramp to 
the big water-hole near which the nugget lay. 

Though we could not now take the nugget 
away with us, Ned promised that, in order to 
prove the truth of his statements, he would show 
us the spot where the nugget was, and we could . 
dig and have a look at it. This was only fair to 
us who had lost so much in assisting him to 
carry out his mission. Our outfit was gone, 
and we should have to provide another out of 
our combined savings. 

The tramp across the desert was a long one. 
We followed our own wagon-tracks, which were 
still to be seen here and there where the ground 
had been soft. Finally the tracks led direct into 
a large lake. We were somewhat nonplussed at 
this, for we had expected to find none too much 
water in the big water-hole itself. The lake 
appeared to be an arm or overflow extension 
of this, and proved quite shallow. The fact 
that it had previously been dry for so many years 
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had rendered the spot quite indistinguishable 
from the surrounding desert. Ned informed us 
that he could not show us the nugget now, 
as it was buried in the middle of this lake. We 
attached no great importance to this, as such 
temporary lakes are common in wet seasons 
and soon dry up again. 

Without difficulty Ned located the remains of 
the original wagon, and from this point of vantage 
indicated the approximate position of the nugget. 
We then skirted the lake, and made the best of 
our way from water to water, crossing the 
remainder of the Belt without further adventure. 
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extent the key of the plan that would enable us 
to identify the spot where the nugget was buried. 

Nature had been busy during our absence. 
Terrific sandstorms had swept over the Belt, 
and the sand-drifts had so materially altered the 
whole aspect of the country that none of us could 
recognize the old landmarks again with cer- 
tainty. The wagon, or what remained of it, 
was probably buried feet deep in sand. 

The continued proximity of water had caused 
tall reeds, huge bushes, and dense clumps of 
seedling trees to spring up on all sides as though 
by magic, thus obscuring and confusing the 


“** Boys,” he shouted. wildly, ‘the lake is getting deeper !'” 


Another team and wagon was procured, and 
as the season remained favourable we started 
once more in search of the lost nugget, prepared 
to remain till the lake dried up and disgorged 
its treasure. 

There had been none too much rain on the 
Belt, and had our destination been the farther 
side we should not have made the attempt. 
Imagine our surprise, then, when we arrived 
to find the lake as full as before. 

There was nothing to be done save to locate 
the ancient wagon again and wait. But here 
another surprise was in store for us, for try as 
we would we could not find any trace of this 
important landmark, which was to a certain 


entire outline of the once barren desert. The 
wagon was the first and most important clue, 
but Ned averred that he could find the nugget 
again without it if he could only pick up the 
other landmarks, which, however, he failed to do. 

In our endeavour to find the remains of the 
wagon we dug up every likely and many 
unlikely places. We set to work systematically, 
till the surrounding ridges were criss-crossed in 
all directions by shallow ditches. Never a 
splinter nor a scrap of ironwork did we unearth ; 
moreover, the lake showed no signs of drying up. 
One thing seemed hopeful, and that was that 
no more rain fell ; so we worked on, hoping that 
in a few weeks at most it would recede and leave 
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us free to search for that tiny sandy spot with 
its long-lost treasure. 

The little herd of goats that we had brought 
with us increased and provided us with plenty of 
meat, and soon some stray cattle wandered out 
and took up their abode on the shores of the lake. 
No stockman evér came to claim them, nor did 
anybody seem to want a fine thoroughbred mare 
and foal that came from goodness knows where. 
Several other horses also found their way out, 
and remained where there was plenty of grass 
and water. 

We built a brush-house, thatched with reeds, 
stuck in a few maize-corns, fenced in a paddock 
for our bullocks and the best of the stray horses, 
and made ourselves at home generally. Some- 
times we discussed the question of giving up 
and clearing out, but we were pretty comfortable, 
and we clung to the hope of one day finding that 
great nugget and becoming rich men. 

Ned spent a good deal of his time upon the lake 
in a rude canoe fashioned from goat-skins and 
saplings. He had an idea that he would be able 
to rediscover the lost landmarks better from the 
lake than from the shore. 

One day, after we had been there a considerable 
time, he came rushing up breathlessly from the 
shore. We knew that something really serious 
had happened, for Ned was usually about as 
stolid as the proverbial Red Indian. 

“ Boys,” he shouted, wildly, “the lake is 
getting deeper!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in our midst, we 
should have been less surprised. At first we 
ridiculed the idea, but an examination of the 
shore proved conclusively that the lake had 
indeed risen, and that within the last few hours 
it had deepened fully an inch. To our amaze- 
ment, it continued rising all day. There was 
something uncanny about this abnormal be- 
haviour on the part of this shallow sheet of 
water, out in the burning desert, that ought by 
all precedent to have dried up long before. 
Here was a mystery that needed explanation, 
and we set about finding out the solution. 

The cause of the phenomenon was not so 
mysterious as it at first appeared. It will be 
remembered that the lake upon which we were 
camped was an arm or extension caused by the 
overflow of the big water-hole, the unexpected 
drying up of which had been such an important 
factor in bringing about the disaster to Ned’s 
original expedition, enforcing the abandonment 
of the nugget itself. Into this water-hole led a 
number of watercourses which drained the sur- 
rounding country, and thus filled the hole when- 
ever rain fell heavily enough upon the Belt. 
One of these watercourses, we found to our aston- 
ishment, instead of being dry like the rest, was 


“ coming down a banker,” emptying millions of 
gallons of water into the hole. Three days later 
the watercourse was dry again, or, rather, was 
but a chain of fast-drying puddles, extending 
towards the dim distance where the mountains 
lay on the horizon. 

The explanation was simple. Far away in the 
civilized districts on the edge of the Belt rains 
were frequent in the mountains. The squatters 
on the plains had started constructing dams, as 
before mentioned, and it must therefore be the 
diverted flood-water from one or other of these 
dams that was finding a fresh outlet and flushing 
the watercourse from time to time. The water- 
hole, therefore, instead of being entirely depen- 
dent upon local rains, was being replenished 
intermittently by supplies from more favoured 
districts. Thus the water-hole had developed 
into a lake, and the lake bade fair to develop 
into permanent water. 

This was a facer indeed for us. Presently the 
lake deepened again, and we realized that, even 
without the extra supplies, it would be years 
before it dried up. 

At first we had some wild idea of seeking and 
surreptitiously destroying the offending dam, 
but the impracticability of this undertaking was 
obvious, so we decided to return home. 

There was luckily no need for us to go back 
empty-handed. During our stay in the ranges 
searching for news of Bill we had reopened the 
old workings from which the nugget had been 
taken, and had secured a fair quantity of gold. 
We satisfied ourselves, however, that the nugget 
had come by chance from an isolated “ pocket,” 
and ‘that’ the general gold-bearing possibilities 
of the district. were insignificant, and not worth 
exploiting without costly machinery. 

We had been obliged to abandon this gold 
with the wagon when we were returning, but had 
gone out with our fresh team and secured it 
again. In addition to this, the mob of stray 
cattle had increased and multiplied into quite a 
decent herd, and there were also some nice young 
horses. With the aid of the thoroughbred mare, 
which proved a magnificent stock horse, we 
yarded and branded all the “‘ clean-skins.”” 

The rains came, we got back, sold our stock, 
divided the gold, and drifted apart, as men do in 
the bush. 

Ned and Tim elected to return to the lake again, 
and at rare intervals, when it is possible for 
them to drive cattle across the desert, they come 
in. It is a lonely existence, but I daresay that 
they are making money, for they pay no rent 
and no one ever goes out to claim stray stock. 
Folks nowadays wonder why on earth they 
stay in such an outlandish place when there is so 
much good land to be had, for the story of the 
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NUGGET. 


“An old, white-bearded figure can be seen on moonlight nights paddling about the ever-deepening waters, thrusting and probing 
at the bortom with « jong poie.” 


lost nugget has been forgotten. The blacks, 
who visit the lake every now and then, tell of 
an old, white-bearded figure that can be seen on 
moonlight nights paddling about the ever- 
deepening waters, thrusting and probing at the 


bottom with a long pole. They say that it is 
“ Coochee ” (the devil), but I know well that it 
is only old Ned, vainly trying to rediscover that 
little patch of sand beneath which the lost 
nugget lies buried for ever. 


A general view of the Pegomas 
district, which has been terrorized by the 
na) Brigands.”” 


The “Phantom Brigands ” 
of Pégomas. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 
Illustrations by Tom Peddie, and from Photographs by Lawrence & Co. 


Those of our readers who pride themselves upon possessing the detective instinct will find plenty of 
material in the problem presented in this remarkable story. The state of affairs which prevails in 
the neighbourhood of Pégomas and La Roquette, in the Riviera, has completely baffled the French 
police authorities, and the identity of the mysterious “‘brigands” remains as inscrutable a mystery as 


ever. 


mEGOMAS and La Roquette-sur- 
| Siagne are two little villages some 
| ten miles from the coast of the 
Ney} Mediterranean, the former on the 
. plain, the latter—which stands at 
no great distance from Pégomas—on the 
highlands overlooking a blue expanse of water. 
To the eye of the passing traveller these 
picturesque agglomerations of grey rustic 
houses, clustering around their respective parish 
churches and surrounded by miles upon miles of 
vineyards, are typical of peace and content- 
ment. It would seem to him that during the 
centuries that the inhabitants of these two 
beauty spots have peacefully cultivated their 
vines and olives no untoward event had ever 
disturbed their peace of mind. 

But let us look into the history of these two 
charming villages a little deeper and see if this 
impression is correct. Perhaps, after all, La 
Roquette and Pégomas, like private persons, 
have skeletons in their cupboards. i 

At the beginning of the autumn of 1910 a 
wine-shop keeper named Delfino was sitting at 
the door of his cabaret in the main street of 
La Roquette. It was a fine sunny morning, 
and he was occupied in reading his newspaper, 
with his attention particularly directed—as a 
brief conversation with a neighbour, a few 


Mr. Lees made a special visit to the region on behalf of this magazine. 


minutes before, proved—to the reports concern- 
ing the prospects for the coming vintage, in 
which, as a cabaretier, he was directly in- 
terested. Suddenly a rifle-shot rang out in the 
village street—a shot fired from no one knows 
where. Delfino, with a sharp cry, dropped his 
paper, threw up his arms, and fell heavily to the 
ground. Neighbours rushed forth from their 
houses. The prostrate man was raised, but it 
was soon evident that all assistance would be of 
noavail. Poor Delfino was dead—shot through 
the heart. The wound in his left breast, from 
which blood was flowing profusely, showed that 
even to the least experienced. 

Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
such an occurrence as this had never been known 
at La Roquette-sur-Siagne. New to judicial 
inquiries, the people were thoroughly upset when 
the police and examining magistrate arrived. 
They were bewildered by the calling of in- 
numerable witnesses, the domiciliary visits, the . 
ferreting here and there by the detectives from 
Cannes. But the police could learn nothing 
definite. Had Delfino any personal enemies ? 
If so, they were unknown. Was it likely that 
he had been killed by a jealous woman? No 
one could say, and the theory of a crime 
passtonnelle had, at last, to be abandoned. The 
only definite fact that the police could ascertain 
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was that the shot which had killed Delfino was 
a large lead bullet, evidently home-made. 

A week passed and the affair was already 
shelved as a hopeless mystery. Then events 
occurred which once more made it the burning 
question of the day. The scene, however, 
changed from La Roquette to Pégomas. 

A farmhouse a little away from the village was 
attacked by masked men. Shots were fired 
through the windows and big stones were 
showered on the roof and against the doors. 
Then the bandits—for the “bandits of Pégomas 
and La Roquette” soon became a phrase in 
everybody’s mouth-—made off, this time, fortun- 
ately, without injuring anyone. Two days later 


hundreds. For, as during the Reign of Terror, 
at the time of the French Revolution, anyone 
in Pégomas and district who had a grievance 
against his neighbour denounced him as being 
connected with the ‘“‘ phantom bandits.” Free- 
thinkers denounced Catholics, and possibly vice 
versa. The members of one political party 
accused those of another. The police stationed 
at Pégomas read all these denunciations with 
avidity, and made the mistake of placing their 
trust in them. Soon they had a list of fifty 
suspected persons, with the name of the village 
priest of Pégomas at their head. With this 
document in hand the authorities set to work to 
throw things into a hopeless confusion. 


La Roquetter-sur-Siagne, where the brigands made their appearance and killed a lady in mysterious circumstances. 
From a Photograph. : 


a farmer was fired at whilst on his way home 
from Cannes. Another outrage followed within 
twenty-four hours. Then came the burning of 
a haystack, and soon hardly a day passed 
without the appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Pégomas of the “ phantom bandits,” as people 
began to call the unknown miscreants. 
Powerless to discover the authors of these 
mysterious outrages, the local police called the 
authorities of Cannes to their aid. Detectives 
were even sent from Marseilles to try to solve 
the mystery. But the acutest dimier could dis- 
cover nothing ; in fact, the only thing that the 
police of the Midi would seem to have done 
was to make a thorough muddle of the Pégomas 
and La Roquette affairs. Instead of following 
up clues of their own, they paid heed to the 
anonymous denunciations which poured in by 


The Abbé Espert, the curé of Pégomas and 
La Roquette, is a typical French village priest. 
A more kindly-disposed, genial man it would be 
difficult to find in the whole of the Midi. He 
takes a genuine interest in the moral and 
material welfare of his parishioners, and is as 
interested in the condition of their vineyards or 
fields of flowers as in the state of their souls. 
He himself is a vine-grower and a connoisseur 
in the matter of wines, so naturally he is in 
sympathy with the majority of the peasant 
proprietors of his district. 

Judge of the astonishment of this excellent 
man when, a few weeks after the murder of 
Delfino and the repeated outrages at Pégomas, 
he received a visit from the police and heard 
the ominous words : “Je vous arréte!” Dragged 
to prison under the vague charge of being 
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implicated in the Pégomas outrages, he was 
subjected to repeated examinations, during 
which he never ceased to protest his innocence, 
and it was not until he had been in custody for 
sixteen days that he was released, without a 
word of excuse on the part of the authorities! 
Well, indeed, may the Abbé Espert and others 
say: “It is only in France that such things 
happen !” 

The arrest of the worthy Abbé—the work, 
undoubtedly, of his political and_ religious 
enemies—did not stop the outrages committed 
by the phantom bandits. Only, in course of 
time, they became less numerous and finally, 
some few months ago, they ceased, to the 
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a very honourable family of that village and 
had received an excellent education. Ten years 
ago she made the acquaintance of M. Roussey- 
Dalon, an ex-professor of the Institut Agrono- 
mique of- Paris, and married him. Her husband 
is one of the most experienced horticulturists of 
the French Riviera; a man of considerable 
wealth, which he has accumulated by the 
forcing of mimosa, that beautiful yellow flower 
which finds so ready a sale during the winter 
in all northern countries. Husband and wife 
seem to have lived on the best of terms. She 
took an active part in his business, and is said 
to have been of the greatest aid to him in 
directing his various elarge establishments— 


The remains of « bern, containing twenty thousand francs’ worth of hay, which was burnt down by the “Phantom Brigands” 


From a) 


unspeakable relief of the people of the district. . 

With this dread menace removed, La 
Roquette and Pégomas once more settled down 
into their quiet, easygoing ways. The inhabi- 
tants tried to forget—as one tries to forget a bad 
dream —the period of terror through which they 
had passed. The phantom brigands became a 
topic which, by general consent, was tabooed. 

But the trials of these two Riviera villages 
were not yet over. On September 18th La 
Roquette was again the scene of a murder. 
This time the victim was a woman. As in the 
case of Delfino, the shot which killed her was 
fired by an unseen person, and the bullet was 
found to be identical in make with that which 
struck the cabaretier a year before! 

The murdered woman, Mme. _ Léonie 
Roussey-Dalon, née Bénit, thirty years of age, 
was a native of La Roquette. She belonged to 


—When the picture was taken the fire was still smouldering. 
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models of their kind—in the neighbourhood of 
Cannes. 

Though relations between M. Roussey-Dalon 
and his parents-in-law have for some years been 
somewhat strained, Mme. Roussey-DValon fre- 
quently visited her father and mother, either in 
Cannes, or at their little country house at La 
Roquette. It was whilst on one of these visits 
and at the latter place that she was murdered. 

M. and Mme. Bénit’s country house is situated 
at the top end of the village. It is a modest 
little residence which looks out, in front, on to 
a rustic courtyard, and at the back on to a 
little plantation of olive trees. I found, on 
inquiry, that a window with latticed shutters at 
the back of the house was that of the room 
where Mme. Roussey-Dalon met her death. She 
retired to rest, in company with her mother, at 
half-past nine o'clock. Before getting into bed 
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she advanced to the windows to fasten the 
shutters. Just as she had drawn them towards 
her a shot was fired, a bullet traversed the 
woodwork (the hole can still be seen), grazed 
her arm, and lodged in hex right lung. ‘The 
unfortunate woman fell back into her mother’s 
arms with a cry of “/e suzs morte,” and died 
almost immediately. ‘ 

The assassin, as the police inquiry revealed, 
was hidden behind a low wall, on the right 
of a white slab of stone which is leaning 
against it (see photograph), and he must 
have been able to have distin- 
guished Mme. Roussey-Dalon’s 
features with ease. It was 
concluded, therefore, 
that the crime was, 
premeditated. 


“The unfortunate woman fell back with 
« cry of ‘Je suis morte.” ” 
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The dismayed inhabitants of La Roquette- 
sur-Siagne decided at once that this crime was 
the work of the phantom bandits. But, asked 
those who reasoned, what could be their object 
in killing an inoffensive woman? “Ah, who can 
tell?” replied the speculative. ‘‘ Perhaps some- 
one had a grudge against Mme. Roussey- Dalon 
and paid the bandits to kill her. Vengeance 
may be at the bottom of all the crimes which 
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have been committed by the phantom brigands 
of Pégomas. ‘Your money or your life’ has 
never been their cry.” 

The identity between the bullets which killed 
Delfino and Mme. Roussey-Dalon would seem 
to support the theory of those who contend that 
a mystérious band of criminals—some even 
utter the word Nihilists—is at work in the 
neighbourhood of 
Pégomas and La 
Roquette. But 
there is another 
fact which has 
even greater | 
weight than this 
—namely, that 
during the same 
month of Septem- 
ber, 1911, noctur- 
nal outrages bes 
came as frequent 
as they were a 
year before. Once 
more terror 
reigned over the 
whole district. 

On the very day 
after the murder | 
of Mme. Roussey- 
Dalon the phan- 
tom brigands 
made their reap- 
pearance at 
Mouans - Sartoux 


in particularly The back of the house where Mme. Roussey-Dalon was murdered—The assassin 
hid behind the wall, near the stone marked X, and the dotted line shows 
the course of the bullet. 


dramatic circum- 
stances, worthy 
of being related in detail. ; 

Prosper Boetti (the principal person-against 
whom this fresh outrage was directed) is an 
honest peasant of La Tour who, some years 
ago, left his native valley of the Tingée to come 
to Mouans-Sartoux to look after a large estate 
belonging to a M. Ipert. The house in which 
he, his wife, and their children live is a tumble- 
down dwelling situated in the open country, 
about half-way between La Roquette and the 
hamlet of Plansarin. It consists of a ground 
floor, used as a kitchen, and a single ‘room on 
the first floor, which serves as a bedroom for 
the entire family. By the side of M. and 
Mme. Boetti’s bed is a window, and immediately 
opposite is a smaller one, situated but four 
yards from the ground. 

On the Tuesday after the murder of 
Mime. Roussey-Dalon, at ten o'clock at night, 
the children were sleeping, whilst their parents 
were talking in low tones. Mme. Boetti, who 
suffers from a serious ailment, which she knows 
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will possibly kill her, was saying to her husband : 
“ Perhaps I shall die, but if I should, promise 
me that you will carefully look after the 
children.” Just as the peusant was about to 
make a solemn vow a shot, fired through the 
small window, rang out and struck terror to 
the hearts of the occupants of the room. A 
second report followed almost immediately. ~ 

Nevertheless, 
Boetti did not 
wholly lose his 
presence of mind. 
Slipping out of 
bed, he threw him- 
self on the floor 
and crawled to a 
cornerof the room, 
where he kept his 
loaded gun. .Seiz- 
ing it, he brought 
it to his shoulder, 
and, thanks to the 
night - light with 
which the room 
was dimly illumin- 
ated, took aim at 
the window. But, 
alas! on pulling 
the trigger, the 
weapon missed 
fire. It had been 
loaded for several 
weeks, and the 
powder had _be- 
come damp. 

A fresh _ dis- 
charge of bullets 
was, at the same moment, poured into the room, 
striking the wall just above Mme. Boetti’s head. 
The poor woman, half dead with fear, crouched 
beneath the bedclothes, moaning and trembling 
in every limb. 

But this was not the end of the attack. A 
rain of stones, accompanied by wild cries, fell 
upon the roof of the house, and this bombard- 
ment continued for nearly two hours. 

The phantom bandits then departed, and 
began operations on another isolated farm 
about half a mile away. But this time they 
met their match. The occupant, M. Jean 
Demichelis, immediately replied with a shot 
from his rifle, fired at hazard into the darkness 
of the night, whereupon the assailants, with 
shouts of “ Ate / Ate!” withdrew. 

On daylight appearing M. Boetti, in 
company with the police, made a careful 
examination of the house and its surroundings. 
They found that the bandits had reached the 
window through which the shots were fired by 
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He bronght his gun to his shoulder and took aim at the window.” 


means of a rudimentary ladder, that two bullets 
had lodged themselves in the wall, and that a 
number of large buckshot had narrowly missed 
the wife and children. Everybody was agreed 
that the occupants of the Mouans-Sartoux farm 
had had a miraculous escape. 

On the night following, at a place called 
Sauton, a few kilometres from La Roquette, 
there was a fresh outrage. A young man 
named Boule, a café-keeper, was driving home 
from the Pégomas féte with four companions 
when a bullet whistled past his head and lodged 
ina wall. ‘The same evening, at the entrance to 
the village of La Roquette, the windows of the 
houses of MM. Joseph  Pellissier, Antoine 
Labiche, and Chantal were stoned. Similar 
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outrages became of nightly occurrence until the 
people of Pégomas and La Roquette felt that 
it was no longer safe to venture from their 
homes after dusk. 

“The whole district is under a reign of 
terror,” said M. Francois Martin, the mayor of 
La Roquette, to me. “At six o’clock at night 
everyone barricades his doors and windows. 
The two cafés of the village are closed, and no 
one ventures out of doors. We are in an 
absolutely insupportable situation. I myself 
have received no fewer than ten threatening 
letters. In the morning, after a sleepless night, 
people find the word ‘ Demain’ (‘To-morrow’) 
written on their doors. Think of it! We are 
absolutely cut off at nightfall from the civilized 
world, for we have neither telegraph nor telephone 
with which to communicate with Cannes, and, 
unlike any other village on the Riviera, we are 
without electric light. No wonder that the 


the naturally joyous inhabitants. And how 
could it be otherwise when murder and outrage 
are being committed under their very eyes? 
As I left Pégomas, on my way back to Cannes, 
I chanced to come across a striking piece of 
evidence of the ferocity of the phantom bandits. 
On reaching the bottom of a hill dark clouds of 
smoke and three gaunt piles of stone—evidently 
all that remained of the walls of a building— 
came within sight. I contemplated the havoc 
which the fire had wrought and suspected the 
cause. A son of the soil, resting on his spade 
near by, volunteered precise information. “Three 
days ago, monsieur,” he said, “it was as fine a 
barn as any within twenty kilometres. Then 
they came, and the twenty thousand francs’ worth 
of hay was destroyed in a couple of hours. Yes; 
this is the work of the phantom brigands of 
Pégomas. Who else would have done such 
a thing? Besides, didn’t they announce their 


A farmhouse on the road from Cannes to Pégomas recently attacked by the “ Phantom Brigands.” 
From a Photograph. 


wretched inhabitants are haunted with fears of 
nocturnal attacks —no wonder that, at the 
slightest sound, the hands of our men are 
stretched out to gun or revolver. What a 
blessing it is to these anxious watchers when 
dawn comes!” | 

M. Martin in no way exaggerates. Verily, the 
spirit of terror hovers over these beautiful 
villages of the Riviera. On all sides you can 
observe its saddening effect on the mentality of 


arrival by firing shots at the farm near by? 
The inhabitants, fearing for their lives, barri- 
caded the doors and windows, and it was then 
that the barn was fired.” 

There was a touching solemnity in the man’s 
voice. It seemed to stifle the song of the 
vintagers and sent a thrill to one’s heart. And 
I must confess that it was with a sigh of relief 
that I left the terror-haunted domain of the 
phantom brigands of Pégomas. 


THE LIFE OF A 
& BUSHMAN. 


TOLD BY HARRY 

JACKSON, AND SET 

DOWN BY BERNARD 
PARSONS. 


From a) 


Harry Jackson at work in the scrub. 


(Photograph. 


In the following article, specially written for “The Wide World Magazine,” Harry Jackson, a famous 
Australian bushman and tree-feller, who recently arrived in England after spending over twelve 
months in the bush defending his title of “Champion Tree-feller of the World,” tells of his life in 
the bush and some interesting experiences he has encountered. Among tree-felling records standing 
to Mr. Jackson’s credit are those of cutting through a tree sixty-three inches in girth in one minute 
eleven seconds, and of sawing through a tree six feet four inches in girth in two minutes twelve 
seconds. Conjointly with Peter McLaren, another famous bushman in Australia, Harry Jackson 
recently won the “ Double handed Saw Championship,” by sawing through a tree of seventy-eight 
inches in circumference in the truly extraordinary time of forty-two seconds! 


INCE my return to civilized parts, 
and especially during my stay in 
England, I have heard much of the 
“call” of various professions to 
those who used to follow them in 
bygone days. Retired barristers, for example, 
have told me how, since their retirement, many 
a time and often they have felt the call of the 
Law Courts ; retired Army men have explained 
how the sight of a regiment on parade has made 
them long for an opportunity to wear the King’s 
uniform once again; and members of the 
theatrical profession by the score have described 
to me how sometimes in the evening, just when 
the theatres are about to open, they have felt an 
indescribable longing to join once again the 
ranks of their old profession, so strong, they 
say, has been the call of the theatre. I 
would dare swear, however, that no one feels 
this call more strongly than a bushman, unac- 
customed as he is to the restrictions set upon 


those who live in crowded cities and used only 
to the healthy, open-air, free-and-easy life one 
leads ‘‘in the still unconquered bush where the 
ringbarked giants rise.” Thus, in my own case, 
many a time, as I have edged my way through 
London’s busy streets, I have felt an intense 
longing to be back once again in the Australian 
bush, with nothing but my axe and gun to rely 
upon for a means of gaining a livelihood, with 
a wardrobe consisting of merely a change of 
underclothing, and with nothing but the canopy 
of heaven as a roof. ~ 

I have noticed that there is a prevalent opinion 
to the effect that the life of a bushman, like 
that of a country labourer, must necessarily be 
of rather an irksome and monotonous nature. 
This, however, is an altogether mistaken point 
of view, for the bushman, who may well be 
termed the advance agent of civilization, leads 
anything but a monotonous existence, for, as 
he goes forward to open up the country, he 
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knows full well that at all times incidents of an 
exciting nature are liable to crop up — and 
generally at a most unexpected moment. 

Of course his wages, varying as they do from 
seven to fifteen shillings a day, are not of what 
may be termed an “ ostentatious” kind. Neither 
is his life an easy one, for he rises with the sun 
and works until dusk for this very moderate 
wage. Still, it is not on his wages only that a 
bushman necessarily relies to earn a livelihood, 
for, amateur prospector as he is at all times, he 
is always liable to strike a gold reef or nugget 
which will bring him in more in a few months 
than his actual earnings would do in a lifetime. 

Thus, during the many years I have spent 
in the bush, I have remarked, on countless 


we had another meal, I think, Harry,” said Tom, 
as he proceeded to light a fire ; “we may as well 
camp here for the night.” 

In a few minutes the wood fire was crackling 
cheerily, and after we had done ample justice to 
our frugal meal, in which tea, meat, and butter 
played the leading parts, Tom produced his pipe, 
and we sat down for a good smoke and a yarn. 
“Some unlucky beggar has wasted a couple of 
days here, I see,” he said, as he idly took up his 
pick and, in a half-careless sort of way, struck 
the ground ; “I daresay we shall find him camp- 
ing a little farther on to-morrow.” As he spoke 
Tom dug his pick into the ground, more, I 
think, with the object of stretching his limbs 
than with any serious idea of continuing the 


A vwpical bush road. 
From a Photograph. 


occasions, on the casual manner in which 
prospectors carry on their “ business.” They 
will work for a day or two in what they consider 
a likely spot to find gold, and then, having met 
with no satisfactory results, they will strike their 
camp and move on farther. A day or two later 
up comes a bushman engaged by some con- 
tractor to open up a certain area of the country. 
Seeing that others have camped there before 
him, and that water is close at hand, he, too, 
decides to spend a night in the same spot, 
scratches round a little, and finds gold. 

Not long ago, in company with a fellow-bush- 
man, one ‘om Dougall, I came across a camp 
in the bush which had evidently only been left a 
few days previously, for there were unmistakable 
signs of work having been done quite recently— 
and no wonder, for the locality was a likely one 
enough in which to find gold. “It’s about time 


A ecene in the Victorian bush. 
From a Photograph. 


work which the prospector had begun. To our 
surprise, a bare couple of inches farther down 
than the other fellow had worked, Tom actually 
turned up two nuggets of pure gold! This 
find, I think, goes to prove that good luck and 
bad luck are very often far nearer neighbours, 
especially in the prospecting world, than most 
people would believe. 

I have never actually come across any par- 
ticularly valuable nuggets of gold myself in the 
bush, although, curiously enough, as a com- 
panion I have been a sort of mascot to others 
on several occasions. For example, only a few 
months before I recently returned to Melbourne 
I was engaged with a fellow-bushman on 
clearing up a tract of country—a job, by the 
way, which took us a considerable time, as the 
country was very thickly wooded and there were 
only two of us engaged to do the work. 
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One morning, just after sunrise, while I was 
preparing breakfast, my chum sauntered off into 
the bush, and seeing a huge stone lying at the 
foot of a big blue gum tree, he took it up, and, 
with one hand, lifted it in the air as though it 
were a dumb-bell, as he afterwards told me, “in 
order to see in what sort of a state his muscles 
were.” Apparently finding that they were at 
least equal to lifting this particular stone, he 


Harry Jackson (on right) and Peter McLaren—These two men won the * 
Championship 7 the World” by sawing through a tree seventy-eight inches in circumference in 


'y-two seconds. 


threw it carelessly away, when it happened to 
alight on another stone lying hard by, which 
proved to be a fair-sized nugget. Gold, you 
must know, is frequently found in the most 
unexpected places, for it is a fact, which by 


the way has been well emphasized on my mind 
during my career as a bushman, that gold can 
be got out of almost everything. By the same 
token, however, I have known many prospectors 
in Australia who have spent their whole lives in 
searching for this precious 
red metal—gold-hunting 


=> becomes a veritable fever 

y with many people after a 

} 4 time— without ever once 
| x “striking lucky,” while 
} y others, like the  dis- 


coverers of the Welcome 
nugget and the famous 
“Blanket Flat” Claims, 
have found it after only 
a few months’ work. 

But enough of nuggets 
and stories of bushmen's 
“luck.” Let mé rather 
turn to the healthier side 
of a bushman’s life—the 
tree-felling competitions 
we indulge in, for ex- 
ample. In England the 
two great national sports 
are undoubtedly football 
and cricket. In the bush 
the one great sport ts tree- 
felling, and at least once 
a fortnight, matches are 
held in “the scrub. 
generally on a Sunday, 
by the way, when bush 
men from miles around 
come into camp to take 
part in these “ chops.’ 

And what a great sport 
this tree-felling is! In 
England, of course, it is 
not understood at all, but 
in Australia a champion 
tree-feller occupies much 
the same place in the 
affections of those who 
live in the bush as does 
a cricketer over here, 
or a champion baseball 
,player in the States. You 
must understand that all 
day, and every day, some- 
*Double-Handed Saw times for weeks together, 
we bushmen are engaged 
in felling trees, with the 
natural result that after a time we become pretty 
expert with the axe and saw; as proof of which I 
may say with due humility that I have felled in 
two minutes a tree the circumference of the 
trunk of which has taken a man of ordinary 
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A good stroke. 


A pause for rest, 


Nearly through. 


The champion tree-teller at work in « competition. 
From Photographs. 
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physical strength, but unaccustomed to the task, 
no less than half an hour to cut through. 

In time, therefore, the expert tree- feller 
becomes so justifiably proud of his prowess 
that he wishes to indulge in competitions with 
his fellow-workers. So enthusiastic, indeed, do 
we bushmen become that, in 
a modest sort of way, wager- 
ing on the tree-felling com- 
petitions we hold is of quite 
an extensive order, and the 
work of So-and-so, who is 
entered for the champion-: 
ship, is eagerly watched by 
hundreds of others who wish 
to lay out a little of their 
hard-earned earnings on his 
chances for the champion- 
ship, which is held annually 
at Melbourne, and for which 
prizes running well into three 
figures are offered. 

As proof of the enthusiastic 
manner in which tree-fellers 
regard their favourite sport, 
I may mention a happening 
which actually occurred a couple of years ago. 
On this occasion George McLaren, a brother of 


had some curious encounters with these 
From a Photograph. 


Championship. Early in the contest, how- 


ever, Peter* missed his aim and accidentally 
struck his right foot, penetrating the leather of 
his boot, and completely cutting off his big 
toe as cleanly as if it had been severed by a 
surgeon’s knife. 


The spectators were horrified 
at the catastrophe and, of 
course, expectedthat McLaren 
would immediately retire 
from the competition. So 
yvecupied was he with his 
cask, however, that he actu- 
ally did not notice what had 
occurred, but went on until 
the finish, and as a reward 
for his pluck succeeded in 
winning his heat. Surely no 
more convincing example of 
the enthusiasm a tree-feller 
feels for his work could pos- 
sibly be given ! 

Writing of tree-felling re- 
minds me of the cunning 
which native bears in the 
bush show when the par- 
ticular tree in which they are 
located happéns to occupy the tree-feller’s 
attention. The moment the bushman’s axe 


From a) 


Peter McLaren, whose photograph, taken with 
me, appears in this article, was taking part in 


a competition for the Underhand Axe-stroke 
Vol, xxviii,—42. 


A giant of the bush. 


; 


(Photograph. 


strikes the trunk, the bear will swarm up to the 
top and will cry out in the most human manner, 
emitting sad, mournful groans each time the axe 
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penetrates the wood. Indeed, it would seem 
to be the bear’s object to punctuate each stroke 
of the axe with a groan so human as to cause 
those unfamiliar with the habits of native Aus- 
tralian bears to imagine that some human being 
must be hidden in the top of the tree. 

As the axe penetrates deeper into the trunk 
the bear’s cry becomes louder, but, at the same 
time, he shows no inclination at all to leave his 
position in the topmost branches, for he will 
remain there even when the tree is actually 
falling to the ground; and I have seen a bear 
located in a big blue gum tree sitting quite 
still as it fell until it reached within a few 
inches of the ground, when, with the dexterity 
of an acrobat, he quietly jumped to the ground 
and ambled off at full speed, only to swarm up 
another tree and retain there until that also was 
felled, when he repeated his acrobatic perform- 
ance as if it were part of his daily duties to 
balance himself on falling trees, and to see how 
often he could do so without coming to harm. 

As a general rule, the native bear, like the 
Australian black fellow, is harmless enough until 
you rub him up the wrong way. On occasions 
I have had “ rows” with both ; but, although I 
have never failed to get the best of native bears, 
I have had one or two narrow squeaks with 
blacks in the scrub. 

One tussle in particular I shall never forget. 
It came about in this way: In company with a 
friend I was engaged in clearing up a hitherto 
unfrequented part of the bush, when my mate 
came across a nugget of no particular value, but 
still quite valuable enough to be too good to 
throw away, if I may so express myself. He 
happened to be working at the time he discovered 
this nugget, and, as he did not wish to carry it 
about with him all day, he buried it at the foot 
of a tree, the trunk of which he marked with a 
cross, so that he should be able to recognise it 
again, 

as he buried it, however, an Australian black 
must have witnessed his actions, for, just as we 
were about to return to our work, we saw him 
skirt behind the scrub and swarm up the tree, 
evidently intending to wait there until we were 
out of sight before coming down to fetch the 
nugget, as he, doubtless, thought he would be 
able to do, a little later on in perfect safety. 
Not knowing the particular district too well, and 
fearing that there might be many more blacks in 
the neighbourhood than we two should be 
justified in tackling by ourselves, we pretended 
not to have seen the “coloured gen’elman” 
swarm up the tree, and decided to continue 
our work in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that tree in order to see whether other blacks 
would come up to reinforce the climber. 


- but rain here.” 


For several hours we worked cheerily away, 
making many a forest giant feel sorry for himself. 
At dusk, however, we left off work, and, as we 
had seen no signs of other blacks in the 
neighbourhood, my chum said to me, “ Well, 
Harry, tree-climbers or no tree-climbers, I will 
just go and unearth that nugget, and then we 
will camp for the nigtt.”. He therefore 
approached the tree, but tne moment he pro- 
ceeded to put his pick into the ground I heard 
a shrill whistle. At first 1 thought it might be 
a lyre-bird, for lyre-birds in Australia possess 
most wonderful faculties for imitation and will 
whistle just like human beings. Ny 

I soon discovered, however, that that whistle 
did rot come from a lyre-bird, but from some- 
thing much bigger and more formidable. It 
was, in fact, a signal from the black in the tree 
to his mates, who must have been hiding in the 
scrub all the time, for a few minutes afterwards 
half-a-dozen blacks dashed out from their 
hiding-places down a path we had been cutting 
and rushed at full speed towards the tree at the 
foot of which my chum stood. Realizing that 
we were in for a warm quarter of an hour I 
quickly rushed to his aid, and, after a sharp 
tussle, in which at least three of the blacks 
must have seceived more than they had 
bargained for, we succeeded in driving them off. 
I would repeat, however, that, as a general rule, 
despite his rather forbidding appearance, the 
Australian black will rarely take the offensive 
unless provoked in some way. 

But for the limitations of space I could 
prolong my experiences of life in the bush 
to afar greater length, for, as one who has spent 
the major part of his working days in the 
“scrub,” it is perhaps only natural that not a 
few experiences of interest to WipE WorRLD 
readers should have occurred. For example, 
I have encountered some of the fiercest bush 
fires that possibly white man has ever seen, 
fires which have been started by the dying 
embers from some swagman’s camp, from a 
broken bottle gleaming beneath the scorching 
rays of the sun, or from some other trivial 
cause, but which have, nevertheless, continued 
their relentless advance sometimes for months, 
their progress, indeed, being only finally stopped 
with the coming of rain. 

Speaking of rain reminds me of just one 
other point I must touch upon, and that is the 
terror to those who live in the bush consequent 
upon a protracted “dry season.” In England 
the complaint is often made: “It does nothing 
In Australia I can think of 
many weary weeks I have spent in the bush 
when the advent of rain would have been 
welcomed as a heaven-sent gift, for many a 
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squatter's lifelong savings have been dissipated 
‘all at one fell swoop by a “dry season.” 

1 recall one case in particular which, from the 
tragedy it almost brought about, burned itself 
into my brain. A certain squatter who had 
been working for years, and who had entertained 
me in the bush on many occasions, proposed, at 
the end of a season which cropped up some 
three years ago, to retire. As luck would have 
it, however, this particular season proved one of 
the driest on record. His green pastures became 
parched and looked like nothing but dust 
tracks, and on all sides his horses and sheep 
were dying through lack of rain. 

I will not mention his name here for the 
simple reason that he now occupies an important 
Government position. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that one evening I arrived at his house— 
I had been out in the bush alone for over three 
weeks, engaged on a scrub-clearing job I had 
contracted to do with a well-known firm in 
Melbourne—to find the worthy squatter in the 
depths of despair. “If rain does not come 
within a week I shall be a ruined man, Jackson,” 
he said to me, as he stood on his veranda gazing 
with hard, tired eyes at the river as it trickled in 
a thin rivulet from one pond to another in the 
wide, half-dry bed of the stream, whose dusty 
banks were lined with dead sheep, while the 
black - soiled alluvial flat adjoining was as 
innocent of living herbage as the trampled dust 
of a stock-yard. 

“Tt’s bound to come, sir,” I said, feeling all 
the while that the intonation of my voice carried 
no conviction, “for already the drought we have 
had is a record one, and a change in the weather 
must be near at hand.” 

“Tt may or may not come,” he replied, “ but, 
if it does not, 1 want you to promise to return 
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A settler's cottage on the edge of the bush. 


here five days from now to take my wife and 
family to Melbourne while I attend to the 
winding up of this sun-scorched old place.” 

I promised to do so and returned once more 
to my task of tree-felling. One day, two days, 
three days passed ; but still no rain came. Life 
was becoming almost unbearable in the bush, 
for water was growing scarcer and scarcer, and 
the country was baked and parched to scorching 
point. 

“T can’t stand this much longer myself,” I 
said, as I lay down to rest one night, and gazed 
disconsolately at the dust which seemed to have 
sapped the strength and life out of every green 
thing; “it won’t be a pleasant job to take the 
ruined squatter’s wife and family to Melbourne, 
but anything will be better than this awful, 
soul-parching heat.” 

The next day, however, rain came at last, 
and only just in time, for there was scarcely a 
farm for miles around whose owner was not on 
the verge of complete ruin. The transformation 
the rain worked in forty-eight hours, however, 
would seem incredible to those who do not know 
the bush in the very dry season. Drenched to 
the skin as I was, I could scarcely believe that 
the thick green carpet of verdure which I saw 
around me as far as the eye could reach was 
the parched tract of country which I had been 
gazing on a few days before, for all now was 
spring-like and splendidly luxuriant. It was a 
new land—in fact, a region recovered from the 
waste. Several years have passed since the 
time to which I refer, but I can assure readers 
of THE Wipe Wor-tp Macazine that even now 
as I sit recalling some of my bush experiences 
nothing stands out quite so clearly as that 
record dry season, and the metamorphosis which 
took place when the rain came. 
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“‘ Jack. Ashore "—Remarkable Beehives—A Malay Boat-Race, etc. ~ 


From a Photograph 


WHE photograph reproduced above 
SA] shows a football match which took 


( 
hs oe place in very novel circumstances. 
| te d - 
Kae Saey) Some time ago a crew was sent out 


to H.M.S. Algerine, stationed at 
Esquimalt, British Columbia. The men travelled 
overland across Canada, and, needless to say, 
Jack found the long railway journey some- 
what irksome, and so the train was stopped 
three times a day, in order to give the men 
an opportunity for exercise. This picture 
shows a heartily-contested match, which 
took place in the snow among the Rockies. 
The next photograph we reproduce was 
taken at the Reef or Swallow Group, about 
twenty miles north of Santa Cruz and Vani- 
koro, in the South Pacific, and depicts a 
typical “ lakatoi,” or native sailing-boat. The 
islanders of the group are fearless navigators, 
and go many hundreds of miles to sea in these 
strange craft. The lakatois, although so 
fragile - looking, will stand very heavy 
weather ; but unhappily the south-east trades 
at times blow them to the Solomon Group, 
where the fierce natives of Malaita slay the 
occupants, and often eat them. The canoe 
is made from a huge dug-out tree-trunk, some 
thirty to forty feet long, with an outrigger 
composed of several pieces of light wood ; 
between is a platform on which is a small 
house, where the natives live while at sea. 
The sail is a beautiful structure of finely- 


‘Ashore British blucjackets playing football in the snow in the Rocky Mountains. 


woven mat-work, mate 
from pandanus-leaves, and 
has two great red tassels 
at the horns. It is hoisted 
on a strong short mast, 
and is supported by a 
framework of bamboo 
about forty feet high. No 
iron whatever is used in 
the construction of’ these 
boats, only lashings. To 
see a fleet of some thirty 
or more of these craft on 
the horizon is one of the 
strangest and most pic- 
turesque sights imaginable. 

On Palm Sunday morn- 
ing, in Switzerland, the 
country children carry to 
church decorated poles, 
called “palms” for 
courtesy, for the purpose of receiving the 
blessing of the priests. The “palms” are 


made of young pines stripped of their branches 
and tastefully decorated with coloured paper 
and flying ribbons. Rings of apples strung on 
wires, and bouquets of box, holly, and other 


h Sea Island “lakatoi"—These picturesque-looking craft make some 
) wonderful voyages. (Photograph. 


ee 


decorative shrubs, are also added. 
Almost every village has a different 
type of palm, and the best speci- 
mens are to be seen in the northern 
districts of the country. Our pic- 
ture was taken in the village of Vill- 
mergen, in the district of Argovie. 

In the prettily-situated mountain 
village of Hoefel, in Silesia, there 
are a number of curious beehives in 
the shape of life-size figures cleverly 
carved in wood and painted in 
colours. The figures were carved 
over a century ago by monks of the 
Naumburg Monastery, who were at 
that time in possession of a large 
farm in the district. There are twenty 
of these strange beehives, and they 
represent different characters, rang- 
ing from Moses to a military officer, 
a country girl, and a night watchinan 
with a spear. The figures are hollow 
with the exception of the heads, 
which are solid, the openings for the 
bees being in front, in the middle 
of the figures. 

The striking photograph repro- 
duced on the top of the following 
page shows the baedar or long Malay 
racing-boat of Sarawak. This photo- 
graph was taken at the annual 
regatta at Kuching, which 1s the 
capital of his Highness the Rajah 
of Sarawak’s dominions, sixteen 
miles from the mouth of the Sara- 
wak River. The baedars were the 
original war-boats of the Brunei 
Malays, the pirates who settled 


A collection of remarkable beehives—They represent all 
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A Palm Sunday custom in Switzerland. 
From a Photograp 
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kinds of characters, the openings for the bees being in the middle of the figures, 
From a Photo. by Record Press. F 
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works in conjunction with a 
man in the stern for steering. 
They keep perfect time ; when 
the flag is raised all paddling 
ceases instantly, and all eyes 
look to the bow. The man 
there raises his paddle in the 
air and twists it round his 
head. When he brings it down 
all paddles meet the water 
again simultaneously, and so 
the stroke is changed. Spray 
is thrown up behind like a 
mist, it being necessary for 
those in the stern to keep 
their eyes shut should they 
come into the “line of fire.” 
The noise, too, is terrific as 
the boats rush through the 
water, the men becoming so 
excited that they scream and 
shout as one imagines them 
doing in the old days on the 
war-path. The Malays and 
Dyaks of Sarawak are true 
sportsmen, hospitable to a 
fault, and in every way 
Nature’s gentlemen. 

* At Varese Ligure, a moun- 
tain village some twenty-five 


From a} are most exciting to witness. (Photograph. miles from Sestri Levante, in 
the north of Italy, there is a 
in Brunei, of which Sarawak was then a part. most remarkable convent. The ladies who live 


Eighty feet long and extremely narrow, the there spend their time in making biscuits, which 
keel of the baedar is made from one piece of they send to private customers all over the 
wood, the reason for which was originally to world. All who belong to this quaint religious 
withstand the strain 
of shooting the rapids. 
They carry seventy- 
five men and a cox, 
who stands in the 
centre with a flag 
controlling the stroke 
and direction—a feat 
which requires no 
little amount of skill, 
considering that the 
speed is equal to that 
of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat Race. 
Each man 1s armed 
with a short paddle— 
there are about thirty- 
six each side—while 
one man balances in 
a most precarious 
position in the bows 1 3 oe 

with a larger paddle The convent of Jady biscuit-makers at Sestri Levante, Italy. 
than the others, and From a Photo. by Lawrence & Co., Paris. 
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The most remarkable graveyard in the United tates 
rom a) cemetery took forty years to construct. (Photograph. 


community have taken a vow never to appear 
again to the public, and the only person the nuns 
are allowed to see is the doctor, and then only 


in case of serious illness. If one cannot 
see the fair inmates of the convent of 
Varese Ligure at work with flour and 
almond paste, one can at least taste their 
biscuits, which are most delicious. They 
are made in the form of fish, flowers, and 
fruit, and in some cases are so beautifully 
cploured that it seems a pity to put one’s 
teeth into them. The nuns also devote 
their attention to drying mushrooms 
which are brought to them by the peasants 
of the district, and these fungit secc/ are 
likewise sent all over the world. It is no 
easy matter for a novice to obtain ad- 
mission to this convent of lady biscuit- 
makers. Novices desirous of renouncing 
the world and joining the community 
have to bring with them a fairly large 
capital and a certain amount of education 
—two conditions which are not always 
found together. 

What is perhaps the most remarkable 
graveyard in the United States is shown 
in the top photograph. It adjoins the 
old Spanish church in the ancient Indian 
pueblo of Acoma, New Mexico, 
and took over forty years to 
construct. The village is situ- 
ated high in the air upon a 
huge, flat-topped rock many 
acres in extent and entirely bare , 
of soil. In order to create the | 
graveyard it was necessary to 
carry up the earth from the 
plain three hundred feet below, 

, & blanketful at a time, on the 


A novel finger-post 


All tne earth was cared up a three-hundred-foot cliff by Indians, and the 


backs of Indians, who had to climb with-their 
heavy loads up a precipitous trail cut in the face 
of the cliff. The graveyard thus laboriously 


constructed is held in place on three sides 


. by high retaining walls of stone. 


In the neighbourhood of Warmbrunn, 
in the Silesian Moun- 
tains, there are to be 
found some very curious 
signposts. The one here 
reproduced represents a 
farm labourer sharpening his scythe, on 
which is inscribed, in the old Silesian 
dialect, ““ To Giers Village, One Hour.” 
The signpost is well carved and painted 
in natural colours, so that it appears very 
life-like. Another signpost in the same 
district represents a school-boy carrying 
a slate bearing the name of the nearest 
village, towards which the boy is pointing. 

Brittany, known to so many people 
as “The Land of Pardons,” might also 
be called “The Land of Superstitions,” 
for there is probably no place in France 
where the peasantry are more inclined 
to believe in the so-called hidden forces 
of Nature, ancl where the unscrupulous 
charlatan has so good an opportunity of 
deceiving his listeners. 
Whether in sickness or in 
health, the people of Brittany 
look for an answer to their 
demands in the mysterious 
kingdom of the supernatural, 
and with a faith which, to the 
» educated, is sometimes almost 
» unbelievable. A curious in- 


Si 5; ‘ 
in a Silesian village. stance of this widespread 
From a Photo. by Record Press. superstition is cited by M. 
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remarkable Breton super 
the colic! 


From a Photo, by Paul Géniaux, Parts. 


Paul Géniaux, a well-known French 
folk-lorist. The inhabitants of Muzillac 
and district, in the Morbihan, firmly 
believe that the only effective method 
of curing their children of the colic is 
to carry them to a certain chapel, 
that of St. Mamers, and deposit them 
on the altar. There they mumble a 
short prayer, the text of which you can 
never get them to confess—and the 
cure is immediately effected! Not 
only are thé peasants reluctant to tell 
you the form in which they have pre- 
sented their supplication; they are 
much averse to being seen performing 
the little ceremony, and it was only 
with the very greatest difficulty, and 
with the aid of a flashlight apparatus, 
that the photograph slow. above was 
obtained. 

Assuredly the tramp in Italy is a 
man to be envied! Save for a coat 
to his back and shoes to his feet there 
are few things which he need worry 
about as he passes from village to 
village in that country of blue skies 
and sunshine. Food he can find in the 


stition— Laying a child on the altar of a chapel to cure it of 


A public rest-house for tramps by the side of an Italian road, 
From a Photo, by Laurence & Co., Paris. 
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vineyards and on the fig tees, 
drink is obtainable almos. for 
nothing, so plentiful is wine, and 
shelter is provided for him— gratis 
—by a benevolent Government. 
““T was often struck during my 
recent journey in Northern Italy,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘ by the 
delightful public dormitories which 
are erected by the roadsides 
throughout the country, especially 
in the valleys leading from the 
Mediterranean coast to the hill 
towns of Liguria. The accompany- 
ing photograph shov.s a dormitorio 
pubblico on the highway near Cam- 
porosso, in the Nerv’: Valley. Could 
a wayfarer desire a ore charming 
resting-place? The  thorities have 
placed it under thesnu Je. ° the olive 
trees, so that, howe-’ r hot the sun 
may be, the f ‘s.. traveller can 
obtain his mx... -needed siesta in 
a perfectly cu. place. It looked 
so attractive, tanding there in 
the shade, that I myself -was 
almost tempted to escape from the 
sunshine and seek refuge beneath 
its hospitable . oof.” 
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